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appeared  directly  and  easily  ia  their 
original  forms.  The  experience  of  the 
|iast  year  encourages  the  belief  that  it 
will  not  be  a  hard  task  to  realize  the 
ambition  of  its  founders. 

The  year  which  opened  with  Jame- 
son's invasion  of  the  Transvaal  has  not 
been  peaceful,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
In  the  West  the  Venezuelan  boundary 
question,  Cuban  revolts,  the  Italian 
straggles  in  Abyssinia,  the  Sudan  ex- 
pedition, the  question  of  Cretan  reform» 
the  Annenian  massacres,  the  decay  of  the 
Turkish  power  and  the  Zanzibar  émeute  ; 
in  the  East,  the  Indian  famine,  the  Korean 
coup  dckU  of  Feb.  i  ith  and  the  Phillipine 
insurrection;  the  statesmen  and  poli- 
ticians of  all  parts  of  the  world  have 
encountered  many  problems  which  have 
taxed,  their  ability  and  wisdom.  At 
home,  the  year  was  opened  with  the  so- 
called  "important  undenakings  grow- 
ing out  of  the  War."    With  this  scheme 


It  was  decided  to  double  the  army  and 
to  treble  the  navy  ;  the  increase  of  the 
mercantile  marine  has  been  encour- 
aged ;  and  a  change  in  the  Cabinet  has 
been  brought  about  Tm  Fxa  East 
may  be  said  to  have  been  born  in  a 
memorable  year.  Its  aims  lie  not  in  the 
past  nor  in  the  present  but  in  the  future. 
In  fact,  it  is  still  a  child  growing  under 
the  tender  care  of  its  friends.  The 
time  wilt  come  when  it  will  contribute  to 
the  history  of  civilization.  An  American 
poet  has  said  : 

BuQd  to-day,  tlien,  strong  and  sure  ; 

With  a  firm  and  ample  bue  ; 
And  ascending  and  aecoie 

Shall  to>niom>w  find  its  place. 

On  entering  this  new  stage  of  its  career* 
the  publishers  trust  they  ma)'  be  able  to 
show  that  in  the  First  Volume  they  have 
laid  "a  firm  and  ample  base"  for  the 
structure  which  with  the  aid  of  their 
friends  they  aim  to  build. 


PEACEFUL  JAPAN. 


Let  historians  and  sociologists  argue  j 
as  they  may  regarding  the  definition  of 
the  term  nation  ;  let  philosophers  and 
psychoiogtst^j  discuss  the  various  phases 
of  human  development  ;  we  see  here  be- 
fore our  own  eyes  a  nation  dwelling  in  an  | 
insular  Empire,  living  under  the  same  i 
Court,  and  bound  together  by  the  ties 
of  a  common  language  and  religion, 
with  the  same  institutions  and  customs. 


j  for  the  last  two  thousand  years  or  more. 
During  these  long  years,  this  nation  has 
never  encountered  the  danger  of  losing 
its  independence,  nor  has  it  imperilled 
the  existence  of  its  sovereign  authority. 
I  Its  civilization  has  not  retrc^raded  like 
I  that  of  J*'gypt,  nor  has  it  been  stationary 
like  that  of  China  ;  but  it  has  exhibited  a 
type  of  civilization  analogous  to  that 
seen  in  the  history  of  the  West — ever  ad- 
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vancing,  ever  achieving.     It  ha-,  in 
itself,  a  wonderful  power  of  assimilation, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  naturalized 
Chinese  and  Koreans  have  been  trans> 
formed  Into  patriotic  countrymen.  It  has 
in  itself  an  unusual  faculty  of  improve- 
ment, and  the  imported  government, 
institutions,  religions,  nay  all  features 
of  social  life,  have  not  only  maintained 
themselves,  bat  have  improved  upon 
their  original  forms  as  seen  in  neigbour- 
ing  countries.    Is  there  any  country  or 
nation  in  the  world  which  has  made 
such  steady  and  peaceful  progress  as  the 
Japanese  have  done?    From  the  age 
previous  to  the  Christian  era  to  these 
years  at  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth 
Cèntur)',  Japan  has  had  a  relatively 
spotless  history.    Once  or  twice  she  has 
defended  herself  against  foreign  incur' 
sions  ;  thrice  her  people  ha  ve  rovaded 
foreign  lands;  and  several  times  her 
children  have  engaged  in  armed  conflict 
among  themselves.  But  taking  her  history 
as  a  whole,  we  can  not  help  wondering 
at  its  comparatively  peaceful  course, 
despite  the  traditional  custom  of  en- 
couraging military   training.  Some 
characterize  her  as  "Heroic  J^jan," 
others  as  ''Armed  Japan,"  but  we,  as 
impartial  examiners  of  our  own  history, 
intend  to  investigate  what  we  feel  justified 
in  describing  as  *'  Peaceful,"  nay,  **  Pro- 
gressive  Japan." 

The  fruits  of  peace  are  business  under- 
takings. Wherever  and  whenever  peace 
prevails  commerce  and  industry  thrive. 
Of  the  ages  previous  to  the  Restoration, 
there  are  very  few  authentic  records  of 


si.uisiical  value  now  rejii.ua.ni,.  lîence 
it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  how  far  our 
national  finances  were  dcvck-pcd,  com- 
merce e:c[)ande<l,  or  industries  promoted. 
Especially  in   the  feudal  age,  it  was 
more  diflBcult  to  collect  accurate  statistics 
pertaining  to  the  power  of  the  whole 
nation  ;  because  at  that  time  the  whole 
Empire  was  divided  into  three  hundred 
clans  or  more,  each  having  its  own 
regulations,  independent  of  the  others. 
Yet,  in  fact,  the  records  show  firom  time 
of  yore  that  a  peculiar  system  of  taxation 
had  been  carried  out;  various  systems 
of  banking,  exchange,  convertible  notes 
etc.  were  current  ;  and  all  other  devices 
necessary  for  that  stage  of  civilization 
had  been  introduced  and  were  in  current 
use.   These  systems  at  that  time  may 
not  have  been  on  so  large  a  scale,  nor 
their  operation  so  brisk  as  at  present, 
yet  a  preparation  for  the  appreciation  of 
Western  civilization,  we  believe,  was 
made  during  those  old  times.  And, 
therefore,  whenever  we  think  of  the  re- 
cent progress  of  Japan,  we  can  not  help 
thanking  our  forefethers,  as  well  as  our 
Western  teachers. 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  I  The 
late  war  with  China  is  already  a  matter 
of  the  past  We  had  better  maintain 
the  virtue  of  silence  as  regards  its  suc- 
cessful issue.  Yet,  as  regards  the  reasons 
why  it  turned  out  so  successfully,  with- 
out our  selling  even  a  penny  of  war  bonds 
to  foreign  countries,  nor  producing 
even  the  smallest  difference  between  the 
market  and  face  value  of  our  convert 
tible  notes;  we  can  not  explain  them 
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unless  by  saying  that  they  were  acquired 
through  the  healthful  development 
of  our  irealth,  together  with  the  skilliul 
management  of  our  finances. 

The  constituent  part  or  a  country  is 
no  doubt  its  people.  Population  may 
not  directly  be  called  wealth,  but  if  the 
theory  be  true  that  wealth  is  mainly  pro- 
duced by  labour,  the  increasing  wealth 
in  a  country  may  readily  be  calculated 
by  the  rate  of  increase  of  its  population. 
Notice  how  our  population  has  been 
increasing  since  the  find  census  in  1872, 


as  indicated  by  the  following  table. 

Yar. 

Population. 

1872. 

33,110,825. 

1876, 

34,338r3Ö7. 

1880. 

35,929.033. 

1884. 

37.451.7a7- 

1887. 

39,069,691. 

189I, 

40,718,677. 

1895, 

43,270,630. 

The  total  percentage  of  increase  for 
the  last  twenty  four  years  is  more  than 
twenty  seven.  If  the  rate  should  remain 
the  same,  our  population  would  be 
doubted  by  the  close  of  the  next  century. 
Brides  the  figures  given  above,  there  are 
nearly  three  millions  residing  in  For- 
mosa. Some  of  these,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  may  not  remain  there  after  next 
May,  but  most  of  them  will  be  registered 
as  His  Majesty's  subjects.  This  addition 
is  exceptional  and  ought  not  to  be 
reckoned  f  »r  the  purpose  of  showing  our 
peaceful  progress.  Laying  aside  the 
question  of  the  Formosan  people,  let 
us.  for  a  while,  dwell  upon  the  natural 
increase.    During  the  same  period,  the 


United  Kingdom  has  sliown  an  increase 
of  nearly  twenty  three  per  cent.,  the 
population,  which  was  31.845,379  in 
1872,    having   reached  39,134,166  in 
1895.    France,  on  the  other  hand,  ha» 
acquired  only  the  small  addition  of  s\iL 
per  cenL,  within  the  two  decades  follow- 
ing 1872.    The  rate  of  increase  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  truly  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  world.     But  ours  is  still 
greater  !    The  prospect  for  the  expansion 
of  Japan  lies  at  this  very  {loint  A 
French  writer,  M.  Bolue,  discussing  the 
causes  of  the  failure  of  the  French  eflTorts 
at  colonisation,  notices  with  regret  the 
small  increase  of  the  French  people. 
Whenever  we  think  uf  this,  we  can  but 
congratulate  ourselves.    In  an  age  of 
cxclusivisim,  when  agriculture  alone  vu 
esteemed  as  the  principal  productive 
occupation,   an  excessive  increase  of 
population  may  not  be  a  pleasing  phe- 
nomenon, but  in  these  years  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  enterprises,  nothing 
can  be  more  advantageous  for  a  nation 
than  the  rapid  increase  of  its  population. 
Now  let  us  inquire  what  kind  of  pro- 
gress has  this  ever-increasing  people 
made,  since  its  contact  with  Western 
civilization. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be 
noticed  that  agriculture  in  its  narrower 
sense  is  not  a  suitable  occupation 
for  our  countn'.  Especially  in  this  age 
of  industrial  revolution,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  our  agricultural  progress  has  not 
been  so  dazzling  as  that  of  other  branches- 
of  industry,  yet  the  total  area  of  cultivât* 
cd  land,  the  amount  of  the  crops  and, 
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the  market  value  of  laiid  have  been 
^adually  increased  year  by  year. 
They  would  have  increased,  we  are 
assured,  more  rapidly  in  case  the  peo- 
ple had  pûd  as  much  attention  to  agri- 
culture as  they  have  paid  to  commerce 
and  manufactures.  The  following 
tables,  at  any  rate,  show  how  &rour 
rice  and  wheat  cultivation  have  improv> 
ed. 

/.    Table  s/uming  the  J  otal  .  Ir^a  oj 
CtUtivùted  Lttiul  dev«itd  to 
^Riu  and  iVJUat,        ^  « 
Yw,        Rice.  Wh«s«.^ 

1880,  5.340i54i  Acres.  a,g84,oso  Acres. 

1884,  5:428,583    „  3.095.372  » 

1887,  S.493893     „  3.315.362 

1891,  5,744.025     „  3.570,114  .. 

»895.  5.790.056     »  3.<'9o,88i  ,. 

//.     TaOli'  s/h>:oiNi;  tlu  Jfu  r.-r.sr  in  /Af 
Production  of  Ei<e  and  Wheat, 

W'xv         Kic.  Wheat. 

iSSo,  156,796,630  Bushels.  62,515,315  Buslicls. 
»884,  i3i,749.'65  65.529,205  „ 

»887,  t99i995.995  .»  79."5.7«>  m 
189t,  190.617,740  „  90.391.865  „ 
1895.  199,604410    „     97,630,615  „ 

The  first  table  shows  that  within  the 
last  fifteen  years  the  area  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  rice  has  increaseil  by 
eight  per  cent,  while  that  for  wheat 
has  increased  by  twenty  four  per  cent 
These  facts  show  how  diUigently  our 
farmers  have  been  in  bringing  under 
cuhivation  hitherto  barren  and  wasted 
lands.  The  second  table  shows  that 
within  the  same  period,  the  produciu)n 
of  rice  and  wheat  had  increased  by 
twent}'  seven  and  fifty  eight  per  cent, 
respectively.    Harvests  depend  largely 


upon  weather  and  temperature.  It  is 
not  at  all  a  rare  event  for  a  fanner  to 
lose  all  his  crops  just  before  harvest, 
sometimes  by  storm,  sometimes  by 
flood.  Hence  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  crops  in  one  year  as  compared 
with  another  may  not  hastily  be  taken 
as  indicating  progress,  or  the  reverse,  in 
agriculture.  But  such  a  marked  and 
sustained  increase,  as  above  shown,  from 
year  to  year  could  not  have  been  ob- 
tained unless  our  agricultural  methods 
had  been  improved  to  a  great  extent 
Both  rice  and  wheat  are  not  only  the 
daily  food  of  our  people,  but  they  are 
also  the  most  important,  even  in  some 
cases  the  only,  productions  by  which  our 
farmers  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  increased  area  of  cultivated  land  and 
the  increased  amount  of  its  production 
are  really  the  results  of  an  economical 
activity  in  rural  life. 

Tea  and  silk  are  the  two  most  impor- 
tant  items  among  our  exports.  Roughly 
speaking,  silk  alone  amounts  to  one  half 
of  our  total  exports.  Since  the  question 
liow  far  our  silk  industry  and  tea  pro* 
duction  have  been  developed  is  a 
momentous  one,  here  in  this  very  place, 
where  we  are  making  our  observations 
from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  we 
will  show  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
production  of  cocoons  and  tea. 

Ve«r        Cocoon  Tm 

18S0,  2,989,660  Bushels.  337,5o8Cwt 

1884.  3.856,195     ,»  354,628  „ 

1887.  6,095;  300     „  5 «9» 347 

1S91,  7,901,200     „  525.<559  .» 

1895,11,290,865     „  633,461 
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Is  not  tliis  a  uunderfui  increase?  By 
the  development  of  the*ie  two  branches 
of  ao^ric  ulture,  most  of  ilie  land  hitherto 
barren  and  lyins^  waste  has  been  chanc^ed 
into  fruitful  fields.  Both  the  oldest  and 
youngest  gener;uii»ns  of  rural  families 
have  found  out  respectively  their  must 
remunerative  forms  of  work.  In  case 
maiier.s.  t^u  od  as  they  liave  done  during 
these  lew  decades,  it  will  not  be  simply 
a  Utopian  hope  that  we  may  .surpass 
France  and  Italy,  both  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  cocoons  and  compete 
with  China  and  India  in  tea. 

Agricultural  Japan,  however,  if  there- 
by it  is  intimated  that  agriculture  is  the 
predominant  occupation  of  the  people, 
U  a  matter  of  the  past  What  we  wish 
to  investigate  with  growing  interest  is 
Industrial  Japan.  The  esisential  charac- 
teristic of  **  Peaceful  Japan  "  lies  not  in 
agriculture,  but  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. We  have  many  facts  at  hand 
which  enable  us  to  deal  with  this  matter. 
Among  others  we  will  notice  the  number 
of  factories  and  the  amount  of  horse 
power  used  in  them. 

Year   Number  of  Horse  power  Horse  power 
(actorie»      enployed«  employed, 
steam.  water. 

1883,        84,        1,3^3.  365- 

1893,  1,203»      28,500,  4,772- 

1894,  2,409.      32*858,  3,45l> 

These  figures  are  those  of  the  private 
factories,  those  of  the  Government  being 
entirely  excluded.  In  Kyoto  two  thous- 
and horse  power  of  hydro-electricity  is 
utiliaced  for  various  mechanical  purposes, 
including  tramway  cars.     At  Kacbi, 


Uji,  Nikko,  Ilakune  and  odiei  jihces, 
it  is  intended  lo  iisc  waterfalls  to  jiro- 
duce  electricity.  .Ml  of  lhe.se  |>i(\-ratn- 
mes  may  perhaps  n^-t  be  realized,  but 
.some  will  be  undcMaken.  .Xt  any  rate, 
in  vieu  ol  die  rapid  cuneul  uf  its  brooks 
and  rivers,  Japan  stands  in  a  good 
position  to  utilize  thi<^  cheap,  diUigeni 
and  docile  force  of  nature. 

I'p  to  leccnt  limes,  Japan  has  been  a 
country  of  handicrafts.  The  so-called 
industrial  productions  were  chiefly  limit- 
ed to  certain  kinds  of  tine  arts.  The 
combination  of  quantity  and  equality 
could  not  be  scctirod.  But  now  in 
mining,  paper  manufacturing,  printing, 
.spinning,  nay,  in  all  branches  of  in- 
dustrv,  machinery  of  modern  in- 
vention  is  tised  to  a  great  extent. 
Within  the  six  yearà  irom  1890  to 
1895,  even  the  value  of  the  iinporied 
galvanometers  a!c>ne  aaiountcd  to  one 
and  a  hali  uiiiin  'ii  r''«. 

Iron  is  the  in«>j>t  important  nf  raw 
materials.      1  lie  basis  c^f  the  thriving 
British  industry  is  in  her  l>iinc  il  stock  of 
coal  and  ir(»n.    The  fuinci  \  e  have  in 
abundance,  bnt  the  latter  we  iiave  not. 
Consetpicntiy,  the  sn  1  ien  increase  in  the 
importa'.ion  of  iron  .slmws   the  rnj^id 
development  of  onr   indualncs.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  increase  in 
the  importation  of  pig  iron. 


Year 

1872, 

1876, 

1880. 

1884. 


Imported  pîg  iron. 

507  Piculs, 
11,066 
88,288 
97.720 
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1887,  io8,yo8  Kculs 

1891,  203. T79  „ 

»895. 

By  this  wc  see  tliat  the  im poi talion  of 
pig  iron  in  1895  was  1 160  times  as  much 
as  th:'.t  of  1S72.  F.vcn  in  the  last  twelve 
years  it  has  incieascd  at  an  annual  rate  of 
50  per  cent.  Ilerctolorc,  this  iron  has 
been  c!iie!l\'  ust-d  for  niakiti:;  ihc  more 
simple  kinds  of  machines  and  wares  in 
daily  tr-^c,  Inu  hereafter  it  will  more 
and  more  be  used  in  turning  out  com- 
plicated engines,  carts,  etc.  Especially 
in  case  the  iron  foundry,  which  is  now- 
proposed,  should  be  established,  the 
(ieniand  for  pig  iron  will  be  greatly 
incr<  ased. 

Another  sinking-  instance  of  ti»e  in- 
creaise  in  ihe  importation  of  raw  material 
is  that  oi  cotton.  The  importation  «.»l  iaw 
totioii  in  1872  was  only  4.S68  piculs, 
hut  in  1895  it  had  increased  to 
1,434,682  piculs.  The  reason  why  our 
imports  from  China,  India,  and  the 
United  States  have  increa^scd  so  rapidly 
of  late  lies  chietly  here.  But  this  need 
excite  no  wonder,  if  one  carelully  o!>scr\c 
the  annexed  table  showinq  ihc  increase 
of  spindles  in  our  cotton  factories.  • 


Vcar.  Number  of  spindle». 
1886,  65,420. 
1889.  215,190. 

1891,  353  980' 

I893.  381,781. 
1895,  580,945- 


The  development  of  cotton  spinning 
in  Japan  is  a  sort  of  miracle.  In  old 
times  cotton  yarn  «'as  spun  by  the 
hands  of  women.    From  early  in  the 


ARTICLES,  7 

mf>rning  till  late  at  night,  the  whir  of 
wheels  was  heard  in  almost  every  cottage 
in  our  country  districts.  Then  the  im- 
ported yarns  began  to  replace  the  hand 
spun  yarns.  But  now  the  domestic 
yams,  produced  by  machinery  of  modern 
invention,  not  only  fully  supply  the  home 
demand,  but  were  exported,  for  example, 
to  China  and  Korea  in  1895,  to  the 
amount  of  i, 03 4, 000 ^r«.  Now-a-days 
there  is  not  a  commercial  centre  in 
our  country  where  at  least  one  or  two 
tall  chimneys  pouring  forth  black  -^moke 
can  not  be  found.  In  Osaka  there  are 
sixteen  factories  of  this  kind  e(| nipped 
with  252,933  spindles.  in  our  last 
nunil)cr  we  called  attention  to  the  pro- 
posal for  a  spinning  factory  to  be  es- 
tai ilished  in  Shanghai,  and  will  not 
repeat  wliat  wc  then  wrote. 

Silk  spinning  on  the  other  hand  is 
gradually  dcveloj»ing,  thouü^h  it  may  jiot 
be  at  the  same  pace  as  cotton  sjiinning. 
The   annual    totals   for  raw   silk  are 


as  follows  ; — 

Y««r. 

Raw  «Hu 

1886. 

66,972 

Cwt. 

1889, 

101,395 

1» 

1891. 

tii,35i 

>f 

1893, 

130,501 

>> 

1894, 

138,792 

,1 

With  this  increasing  cotton  and  silk 
spinning,  it  is  but  a  natural  result  that 
the  weaving  of  both  cotton  and  silk 
fabrics,  has  increased  as  follows  : — 

Vcar.         Sflk  fiibrics  CoctoB  fobrtet. 

1886,      3,192.777 Jo/)io,3Si /tfif. 
iSSç,      3,876,762  ..  32.153,425  „ 


*  The  tm$  is  a  pjece  ol  cloth  about  thirty  tiro 
feet  bi  ki^h  ana  fiftem  Zndm  wide. 
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\%ty     4,S^2,2q6  tan        36,175,902 /a// 
1J93,     4,S<'>o,559  „         43.622,964  „ 
1894.      8,664,957  ,.  49,594,048 

In  this  table  purely  silk  and  cotton 
fabrics  only  are  reckoned,  other  mis- 
cellaneous cloth  being  excliuled.  Kven 
at  present  in  our  country  ilistricts  the 
click  of  shuttles  is  heard,  Imt  the  cities 
arc   equipped    with   modern  looms. 


The  pruspciity  of  the  «?pinning  factories 
is  no  doubt  n  matters  of  congratulation, 
but  the  increase  in  tiie  number  of  looms 
ought  to  he  still  more  satisfactory. 

So  for  other  manufactures  like  por- 
celain, glass,  umbrellas,  matches,  and 
mais,  WC  will  ask  our  reaJere  to  examine 
directly  the  table  which  follows. 


Table  shozving  Uie  annual  export  of  Porcelam,  Glass,  dc. 


Year. 

V  Pofodaia 
ware. 

*^GUss  ware. 

Umbrellas. 

Matches. 

Mats. 

1885, 

}\H.  695,269. 

yen.  4,700. 

yi-H.  1,768. 

yen.  188,401. 

yen.  935. 

4887. 

18.87«- 

26.856. 

1.  941.577. 

M  36.296- 

189». 

* 

„  1,480^11. 

»  103.940. 

„  161,504. 

>.  1.843,637. 

656,123. 

1895» 

M  346,477. 

»  735.207- 

,.  4,672,812, 

..3.461,370. 

Every  one  of  these  items  shows  a 
marked  increase.  Especially,  is  this 
true  with  regard  to  mats.  These  were 
exported  in  1895  to  a  value  of  about 
three  huodred  and  ^enty  times  that 
credited  to  1885.  Artides,  which  are 
not  contained  in  the  table  have  also  been 
exported  to  an  increased  ainoant  Âs 
illustrations  of  this  increase  the  items,  of 
soap,  blankets,  and  medicines  may  lie 
taken. 

Wages  are  the  barometer  showing  the 
pressure  of  productive  energy.  The 
fate  of  a  country  may  better  be  read 
by  the  face  of  a  workman  than  by  the 
speeches  of  the  Premier  in  the  House. 
What,  then,  is  the  condition  of  wages  ? 
For  the  answer  we  will  take  the  wages  of 
female  labourers  in  our  cotton  spinning 
lactones. 


Year 

1889. 
1S9O, 
1891, 
1892, 

1893. 
1894. 
1895, 


An  »vcrage  wace  of  one  femiilc 
laMnrer  for  «  day. 

yen»  0.081. 
0.082. 


*i 
*» 
I* 
», 

*t 


0.083. 

o.  089. 

C.O94. 

o.  102. 
o.  109. 


Some  boast  of  cheap  labour,  others 
praise  poor  living,  but  we  can  not  agree 
with  either  of  these  views.     It  is 
but  a  matter  of  course  that  wages  will 
rise  in  a  country  where  industry 
developing.    Population  is  limited,  but 
the  work  is  not  limited.   The  more  the 
work  increases,  the  more  wages  rise. 
We  do  not  entertain  the  mean  hope  of 
competing  with  other  nationalities  by 
the  aid  of  cheap  labour  alone;  We  hupe 
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with  Count  Okuma  thai  wages  will  rise 
some  time  in  the  future  io  a  degree 
correspoiidiiig  to  that  which  prevails  in 
in  Europe  and  America. 

So  far  we  have  l>riellv  tieatcd  the  sub- 
ject of  Peaceful  Japan  i^rom  the  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  points  of  view. 
Oar  statement  may  not  be  exhaustive, 
but  the  facts,  procured  from  various 
sources  of  the  most  trustworthy  charact> 


cr,  are  more  cl  ^qucni  than  our  words. 
Ahhout:^h  fii:^incs  may  weary  our 
reader^;,  the  true  meaning  of  Peaceful 
Jap.in  involved  in  them.  The  in- 
\estigatioa  concerning  commerce,  com- 
munication, currency  and  finance,  which 
we  can  not  treat  licre  for  want  of  sjiace, 
\\  ii!  receive  our  attention  in  the  next 
number. 


SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


CONFLICT  OF  LAWS  ARISING  OUT  OF 
THE  REVISED  TREATIES. 


The  revised  treaties  between  Japan 
and  Western  luuiuas  have  all  followed 
the  example  of  the  Hritish  Treaty  in 
agrceip.g  that  liieir  pr(Ai.->ions  shall  be 
put  in  force  on  or  about  the  171h  of 
July,  1899,  if  Japan  signifies  her  wish 
in  time,  by  taking  certain  steps  .speci- 
fied in  the  treaties.  In  a  little  more 
than  two  years  from  now  the  sub- 
jects of  the  different  treaty  powers  will 
enjoy  protection  under  Japanese  laws 
and  jurisdiction.  However,  the  German 
treaty,  concluded  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1896,  has  made  an  exception — that  is  to 
say,  with  respect  to  the  protection  of 
indastrial  property,  by  causing  a  portion 
to  take  eflTea  from  the  exchange  of 
ratifications.    This  exchange  took  place 


on  the  19th  November,  1896.  Other 
nations  believed  that  they  could  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantage  of  the 
protection  thu->  agiecd  tij>on,  by  virtue 
of  the  most  favoured  nation  clause  in 
the  treaties  now  in  force.  The  Japanese 
Go\  t;rnnieiU  has,  however,  l  iken  a  some- 
what différent  view  of  the  clause,  namely, 
thai  advantage  of  it  can  onl}'  be  taken 
by  those  nations  which  have  revised 
their  treaties  with  a  special  provision  for 
the  protection  of  industrial  property  and 
with  an  understanding  arrived  at  for  the 
immediate  operation  of  such  protection. 
Great  Britain  has  already  come  to  such 
an  understanding  and  subjects  of  both 
Japan  and  Great  Britain  enjoy  mutual 
benefit  from  the  4th  day  of  January, 
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1897.  The  terms  of  ihe  arrangement 
have  not  been  published,  but  ^vc  should 
imagine  that,  after  all,  the  real  ground 
of  such  a  step  can  only  be  the  technical 
requirement  of  making  the  time  of 
opeiaiiou  of  the  industrial  j)roperty 
clause  to  run  Iroui  now  instead  of  the 
coniniencenjent  of  ilie  whole  treaty. 
For  no  question  of  recij  r"cit\  l  ui  arise 
wiiii  rnoist  countries,  ihcir  jiaicnt  laws 
generally  allowing  any  foreigner  the  pri- 
vilege of  having  his  invention  protected 
underlheir respective  laws  already,  with- 
out going  through  any  treaty  arrange- 
ment. No  other  nation  has  yet  made 
an  arrangement  like  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. For  instance,  the  United  States 
citizens,  though  greatly  interested  in  the 
question  of  the  protection  of  such  pro- 
perty, do  not  yet  know  their  position  in 
the  matter.  It  seems  that  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  has  not  seen  the 
importance  of  the  American  interests 
involved  and  it  has  been  slow  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  new  situation.  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  United 
States  government  would  be  the  first  in 
the  field.  We  can  only  account  for  the 
attitude  ofthat  government  by  suppos- 
ing that  it  is  thought  a  treaty  unneces* 
sary  according  to  the  United  States  laws. 

Â  question,  theoretically  very  import- 
ant but  practically  of  merely  nominal 
consequence,  has  been  raised  and  it 
was.  we  understand,  the  cause  of  the 
delay  for  so  many  months,  of  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications  of  the  German 
treaty.  The  question  is,  whether  or 
not,   the  extra-territorial  jurisdiction 


now  eujo\ed  i  v  Ocinianv  shuuld  n  r-t 
ipso  /ado  be  d)uli.>»heil  in  so  far  as 
matters  connected  with  the  pro- 
tection of  industrial  properly  are  con- 
cerned. Certainly,  judging  fron»  the 
nature  of  rights  concerning  the  piotcc- 
tion,  there  is  no  other  sub)cct-niatter 
which  is  so  peculi  i!y  territorial  a>  these 
rights,  atid  the  grant  of  thc.->c  riirhts 
should  naturally  imply  the  maintenance 
of  jurisdiction  over  controversies  raised 
in  connection  with  them.  The  cases  re- 
ferred to  are  those  wherein  German  sub- 
jects are  perpetrators  of  ofTcnccs  violating 
these  rights.  Can  they  claim  the  benefit 
of  the  existing  consular  jurisdiction  ? 
Such  <a$es  should  have  been  expressly 
provided  for  in  the  treaty,  but  as  this  was 
not  done,  we  must  Infer  that  the  status  quo 
ante  was  intended  to  be  maintained 
by  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty,  or  in  other 
words  that  Germany  was  not  willing  to 
concede  the  point  hitherto  insisted  upon 
by  nearly  all  treaty  powen».  But  then 
such  a  position  can  be  maintained  by 
Germany  with  reference  to  the  subject 
now  under  our  consideration,  only  on 
the  ground  that  the  German  Consular 
Court  is  «  Japanese  Court  If  this  he 
admitted,  then  the  law  of  patents  to  be 
applied  in  her  Court  should  be  the 
Japanese  taw  and  not  the  German  law. 
There  are  two  different  positions  that 
have  been  held  by  the  treaty  powers 
concerning  extra-territorial  jurisdiction. 

There  can  be  only  one  correct  answer 
to  the  question.  Such  answer  should 
be  in  accordance  with  the  general 
principles  of  international  law.  The 
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righi  doctrine  is,  wc  sliould  hold,  ibat 
Consular  Courts  in  Ja[)an  are  Japanese 
Courts,  held  only  in  the  uamc  of  a  treaty 
power,  but  by  delegation  or  sufterance 
from  the  Japanese  sovereign.    Tliis  is 
the  jKisiiion  held  by  the  United  States 
Government  aiul  their  Consular  (\.»urti 
have  adminislerovl  justice,  lakini^  coc^- 
ni/ance  of  Japanese  law  as  tlic  lau  to 
govern  many  cases,  wliile  Great  Britain 
has  maintained   the  doctrine  that  her 
Consular  Courts  are  British  throughout 
and  that  their  jurisdiction  is  an  extension 
of  British  sovereignty  up  to  the  time  of 
the  ruling  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the 
Chishima- Ravenna  case.   By  that  Judg- 
ment it  was  determined  practically  that 
the  British  Consular  Court  is  an  exten- 
sion of,  or  substitute   for,  Japanese 
jurisdiction  parcelled  out  by  the  Japan- 
ese-British treaty.    It  has  not,  however, 
been  settled  yet  by   British  Cöurts 
whether  Japanese  law  is  the  law  to  be 
applied  to  Japanese-British  litigation, 
apart  from  the  English  principles  of 
private  international  law;  this  point  is 
not  likely  to  be  ruled  in  the  affirmative, 
judging  from  the  attitude  so  far  main- 
tained by  Great  Britain. 

There  was  for  a  time  quite  a  national 
outburst  against  the  omission  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese  representative  with 
reference  to  controversies  over  industrial 
property,  but  practical  good  sense  has 
prevailed,  and  the  question  has  been 
passed  over.  The  ratification  was  effected 
within  the  first  weeks  of  Count  Okuma's 
administration  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
This  question  cannot,   however,  be 


dismissed  as  a  mere  side-issue  of  the 
new  German  treaty. 

The  most  important  point  to  be 
considered  fur  <nir  present  purpose  is, 
what  is  the  situation  which  will  j)io\ail 
by  reason  of  Japan  and  Germ  my  being 
out-siders  of  the  Berne  Union,  while 
other  treaty  jjower.s  come  in  as  the 
most  favoured  nnlions.  A  protocol 
to  the  German  treaty  provide-;  that 
atrcat\  mav  bcC'  >ncluded  to  define  tb.e 
relations  to  be  maintained  between  the 
contracting  states  with  reference  to 
the  protection  of  industrial  property. 
Germany  is  the  only  nation  of  import- 
ance which  has  not  become  a  member 
of  the  Berne  International  Union  ;  nor 
has  Japan  yet  joined  in  an  international 
convention,  as  provided  in  the  revised 
treaties  with  other  nations,  while  the 
German  tn»ty  makes  no  mention  of  it, 
its  place  being  supplied  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  protocol  above  cited.  ' 
There  will  be  a  long  delay  before 
Japan  will  become  a  member  of  the 
Union.  Under  these  circumstances, 
what  is  the  extent  of  protection  which 
can  be  claimed  by  German  sub- 
jects and  those  of  other  nations  who 
may  follow  hereafter  under  like  con- 
ditions? It  has  been  thought  that  the 
Germans  are  greater  sufferers  than  the 
Japanese,  so  long  as  the  industrial 
property  of  the  former  is  not  protected 
by  the  Japanese  Government.  This  is 
the  main  reason,  we  should  imagine, 
why  the  German  Government  has  sought 
to  arrange  for  the  speedy  operation  of 
that  portion  of  the  new  treaty  relating 
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to  this  subject.  Whether  its  moiivc 
ill  doiiiL,'  SO  is  the  same  as  thai  enter- 
tained in  not  joining  the  Berne  Inter- 
national Union  is  a  (luestion.  It  is 
strange  that  the  German  negotiators  did 
not  think  of  the  fact  that,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  special  treaty  providing  for 
all  possible  cases  of  conflict  between 
German  and  Japanese  interests,  the 
object  of  the  protection  sought  cannot 
be  attained.  Suppose  Japan  joins 
to-moirow  the  Berne  Union,  could 
Germany  claim  the  protection  of  the 
Japanese  Law  by  virtue  of  the  most- 
fovoored-nation  clause  administered 
in  the  li^ht  of  principles  agreed  upon 
by  the  members  of  the  Berne  Union? 
Is  it  not  the  only  right  conclusion  to 
say  that  she  could  not,  and  that  she  would 
be  left  the  sole  sufferer  from  the 
situation  ?  The  most-favoored-nation 
clause  is  a  feature  of  nearly  all  treaties. 
It  can  never  be  questioned  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  principles  of 
modem  jurisprudence,  the  privilege 
of  protection  for  inventions  and  other 
industrial  property  has  no  exira«territorial 
force,  but  by  virtue  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  the  Berne  International  Conven 
tion.  Therefore,  different  nations  have 
agreed  upon  the  indispensability  of  some 
universal  understanding  for  the  pro- 
tection of  industrial  property  fur  reasons 
mostly  judicial,  though  also  for  political 
and  economical  considerations,  and 
hence  the  exisitence  of  the  Berne  Union 
Convention.  .If  a  stranger  to  the  Union, 
like  Germany  who  preferred  to  remain 
out-side  of  it,  could  claim  the  protec- 


tion as  the  direct  result  of  Japan's  join- 
ing in  the  international  convention, 
then  there  would  never  have  been  any 
need  of  the  Union  between  nations. 
If  Germany  can  claim  such  a  position, 
hers  would  be  the  most  advantageous 
one,  though  not  perhaps  at  all  an  enviable 
one,  speaking  from  the  highest  standpoint 
of  international  morality.  The  German 
law  knows  surely  the  limited  territorial 
nature  of  rights  of  industrial  ])ropcrty, 
and  this  is  probably  a  reason  for 
her  keeping  out  of  membership  in  the 
International  Union.  Surely  her  dip- 
lomats were  astute  enough  to  see  thb 
point  long  ago.  In  the  face  of  such  an 
attitude  as  that  assumed  by  her  in  the 
past,  it  is  most  strange  that  the  provi- 
sion of  the  protocol  existing  with  the 
German  treaty  was  not  carried  out  so  as 
to  arrive  at  an  arrangement  for  securing 
protection,  at  least  in  respect  to  the 
conflict  thus  obviously  arising.  It  is 
really  a  novelty,  that  mutual  protection 
of  industrial  property  has  been  arranged 
by  such  a  simple  treaty,  and  this  pre* 
sents  new  application  of  the  rules  of 
parivate  international  law. 

In  this  situation  of  things,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  protection,  which  will 
ha>'e  10  be  accorded  as  the  result  of  the 
first  operation  of  the  revised  treaties, 
must  be  confined  to  the  application  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Japanese  Patent 
Law,  as  interpreted  by  the  Japanese 
Government,  within  the  spirit  of  the 
due  observance  of  the  treaties.  The 
principles  of  international  law  which 
apply  to  the  protection  in  question 
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mast  be  ibe  guiding  rules  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  ibe  Patent  Law.  Protec- 
tion for  inventions»  designs,  and  trade 
marks  has,  from  its  foundation,  been 
treated  at  a  priTilege  and  its  extent  has 
been  limited  to  the  local  jurisdiction 
onljr  of  the  covntiy  which  has  granted 
it  Although  the  subject-matter  is  tif 
such  importance  in  the  i  cign  of  modem 
laivs,  the  doctrine  governing  it  has  not 
been  argued  out  as  futly  as  it  might  be 
and  ils  position,  as  a  chapter  in  the  con- 
flict of  laws,  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion it  merits.   Hie  reason  lies  perhaps 
in  the  limited  territorial  nature  in  which 
these  rights  have  been  regarded,  but 
one  would  think  that  there  must  be  some 
decisions  and  principles  arrived  at  with 
reference  to  questions  arising  out  of  the 
Berne  International  Convention.  Let 
us  consider  a  few  general  rules  appli- 
cable thereto.   According  to  the  revised 
treaties,  tb«  subjects  of  each  of  the  con- 
tracting States  shall  enjoy  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  other  the  same  protection  as 
native  subjects  in  regard  to  patents, 
trade-marks,  and  designs,  upon  fulfill- 
ment of  the  formalities  prescribed  by 
law.    The  meaning  of  the  Article  is  ob- 
viously intended  to  apply  to  patents 
and    other    privileges    within  the 
territor)'  of  the  state  granting  such  a 
protection.   Apparently,  therefore,  no 
question  upon  the  privileges  granted  by 
one  of  the  contracting  states  can  directly 
arise  in  the  territory  of  the  other  state. 
However,  when  occasions  arise  in  which 
the  matters  of  life,  priority,  and  patent- 
ability have  to  be  considered,  they  are 


affected  by  peculiar  conditions  which 
may  be  existing  in  the  state  where  an 
invention  was  made*  In  such  cases  all 
the  prov»ioiis  of  the  Japanese  Patent 
Law  should  be  applied  in  tuxordance 
with  the  principles  of  private  internaii(m« 
al  law.  However,  an)  {provisions,  which 
if  applied  to  foreign  patentees,  will  have 
no  meaning,  or  thereby  deprive  them 
of  the  cnjv>)mcni  of  their  rights, 
ought  to  be  discarded;  if  not,  the 
Pilent  Office  will  allow  the  Japanese 
Government  to  uke  advantage  of  its 
own  wrong.  It  is  true  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  did  not  have,  as  official- 
ly ruled,  foreign  patentees  within  their 
contemplation,  and,  also,  it  may  be  said 
that  no  stale  is  bound  to  alter  her  laws  for 
the  purpose  o!  satisfying  the  wants  of 
foreigners  ;  but  she  will  be  only  making 
good  her  promises  when  she  gives  the 
most  equitable  applications  of  her 
laws  so  as  to  meet  new  circumstances. 
This  is  the  goal  to  which  it  is  her 
constant  aspiration  to  attain,  so  that  all 
nations  of  the  world  may  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  enlightened  Japanese  rule. 
So  with  all  other  contracting  states, 
m-0-mr  Japan  on  this  question,  they 
should  respect  industrial  property  sane* 
tioned  by  the  Japanese  Office  by 
appt}ing  thereto  their  respective  laws  in 
the  most  equitable  manner.  In  fact,  the 
principles  of  the  Berne  Convention  should 
be  practically  applied,  that  is,  in  so  far 
as  b  ordained  by  the  spirit  of  the  treaty 
and  is  consistent  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  private  international  law.  The 
life  of  a  patent,  its  priority,  and  patent- 
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ability  should,  therefore,  be  mutually 
respected  by  the  respective  laws  of  the 
contracting  states.  The  free  importation 
of  patented  articles  wherever  made,  if 
made  by  patentees,  or  by  their  authority, 
must  be  allowed.  This  is  especially  the 
case  according  to  the  treaty  now  in  force 
ander  which  foreigners  have  no  right 
to  carry  on  any  manufacturing  in  Japan. 
The  maintenance,  disclaimer,  abandon- 
ment, assignment,  and  succession,  and  j 


necessary  formalities  for  such  puriX)30> 
must,  in  so  far  as  foreign  palenlces  are 
concerned,  be  g^overned  bv  the  A.v 
loci  of  these  matters.  The  alcove  dis- 
cussion will  apply,  simihiily  though  in 
simpler  m  inner,  to  questions  connected 
with  otiicr  ot  industrial  property. 

The  above  is  advanced  only  by  way 
of  suggestion  and  to  invite  discussion. 

R.  Masdjixa. 


THi:  I'UTURE  OF  JAPANESE  WOMEN. 


The  great  problem  which  lies  before 
our  nation  in  the  near  future  is  a  far 
different  one  from  the  questions  which 
Imvf  occupied  the  minds  of  the  think- 
ing men  of  Japan  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Meiji  period.  Now  that  Western 
science  and  learning'  have  been  fairly 
assimilated,  the  army  and  navN  develop- 
ed, nnd  commerce  and  trade  are  in  a 
pronii-niL;  condition,  the  ::ew  order  of 
tilings  seems  to  have  taken  permanent 
shape  and  to  have  become  organized. 
There  yet  remains  unsolved  OTie  (piestion, 
on  which  depends  the  entire  safety — nay 
tiie  very  lile  of  our  nation.  This  vital 
problem  is  that  of  social  and  moral 
reform.  Thi^,  m»^re  than  any  of  the 
changes  which  have  ahcatly  taken  phice 
'  in  the  Meiji  period,  I  jucIips  the  liome 
and  the  women  of  jaj)  in,  and  will  in 
great  part  depend  on  the  women  them- 
selves.   Is  it  not  lime  to  inquire  how 


far  the  present  Japanese  women  in  this 
changing  age  will  be  ab'c  to  a^^-i-t  in 
setting  for  the  futureof  our  nation,  Uic  new 
standards  of  honor  and  of  morals  ;  how 
they  are  being  trained  to  meet  the  new- 
life  which  will  come  to  them  inevitably 
tijrongh  the  chan::;cd  lives  ot  the  inen  'tf 
new  Japan  ;  and  what  will  be  ihc  luiurc 
which  lies  before  them 

Old  Japan  with  its  seclusion,  its 
highly  developed  code  of  honor,  and 
its  fine  ideals  of  duty,  with  its  Siimurat 
loyalty  and  ouraL^e  as  its  life  blood  old 
Japan  with  much  that  was  ennobling 
and  inspiring  has  all  passed  awav. 
New  and  proirre<;sive  Japan  l.ihes  its 
'  place,  throwing  away  alas!  a>  its  out- 
worn garments,  not  only  the  dhl  pre- 
judices and  narro\^iiess,  but  nnich  of 
the  good  and  true  «  .fthe  past  teachings. 
The  men  of  new  Japan  are  rejecting 
tlie  ôld  ethical  precepts  whicii  restrain- 
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ed  them  in  the  past  and  refuse  to  make 
them  the  standard  by  which  to  jndge 
themselves  and  others,  while  new  stand- 
ards  suitable  to  the  present  day,  have  yet 
to  be  firmly  established.  It  is  impossible, 
too,  to  expect  that  the  women  will  be  re- 
struned  by  the  old  teachings  which 
guided  them  in  their  former  narrow 
lives,  rather  than  by  the  realities 
around  them.  If  theoretically  they  are 
only  fitted  for  a  life  of  blind  obedience, 
they  are  practically  given  many  privi- 
leges and  mponsibilities  which  they  are 
not  suitably  trained  to  meet,  and  it 
ca.n  be  no  wonder  that  they  give  ground 
for  such  complaint  as  a  recent  writer 
has  made  when  he  declares  that  Japa- 
nese women  have  sadly  degenerated. 

When  \vc  sec  position  which  life 
in  spite  of  the  old  Chinese  teachings 
giv«  a  Japanese  woman,  and  realize 
how  much  actually  lies  in  her  hands, 
one  can  not  fail  to  feel  how  great  is  the 
need  of  better  education  for  her,  and  of  a 
suitable  training  of  her  character  at  this 
period,  when  social  and  moral  reforms 
are  so  much  needed  ;  but  the  work  is  the 
more  difficult  in  that,  unlike  education 
for  men,  public  opinion  and  old  cus- 
toms stand  as  a  barrier  in  the 
way  of  an}  radical  change,  and  all 
movements  for  a  new  order  of  things 
must  be  made  by  the  men  themselves. 

Laying  aside  the  question  of  woman's 
true  position  in  the  home  and  in  society, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  law  towards  her, 
let  us  take  a  glance  o\cr  the  provisions 
made  for  her  education  at  the  present 
day. 


Not  counting  the  many  primary 
schools  alt  over  Japan,  which  admit  girls 
as  well  as  boys,  but  which  have  only  in 
the  very  lowest  classes  equal  numbers  of 
each  sex,  there  are  all  over  the  Empire, 
according  to  the  latest  reports  of  the 
Educational  Department,  twenty  six 
ordinary  normal  schools  for  girls,  and 
twenty  higher  female  schools,  (which 
include  the  higher  mission  schools) 
with  an  attendance  of  less  than  2500 
pupils.  There  are  besides  these,  a  few 
private  schools  of  a  low  grade,  one 
higher  normal  school,  and  one  school 
for  the  daughters  of  Peers.  There  are 
also  so-called  schools  where  special 
branches,  such  as  music,  sewing  etc.  are 
taught,  but  these  can  hardly  be  counted 
among  the  regular  institutions  of 
learning. 

All  this  may  seem  to  show  progress 
for  woincîi,  wlicn  we  consider  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  thirty  years  ago,  but  it 
is  a  meagre  account,  if  we  compare  it 
with  the  strides  which  have  been  made 
by  the  other  sex  in  education,  and  think 
of  the  majority  of  women,  who  only  get 
a  mere  primary  school  training  lasting 
a  few  years.  The  distance  between 
Japanese  men  and  women  threatens  to 
grow  even  wider  than  in  the  past,  when 
I  the  men  were  less  advanced  intellectually 

than  to-day. 
;  If  we  look  at  the  record  of  Europe 
I  and  America,  especially  of  England  and 
I  the  United  States  for  the  same  thirty 
I  years,  we  shall  see  what  tremendous 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  educa- 
tion of  women,  and  in  their  position  in 
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socicl).  College  education  for  women 
in  the  United  States  thirty  years  ago  was 
in  its  infancy,  now  nearly  every  institution 
of  hii^hcr  learning,  the  great  colleges 
and  universities,  have  thrown  open  their 
doors  to  women  as  to  men,  and  ever)* 
advantage  has  been  given  them  for  a 
liberal  education. 

There  are  thousands  of  women  study- 
ing today  in  higher  institutions,  and 
each  rear  the  number  increases.  Thirty 
years  ago,  this  was  a  mere  dream  of  a 
few  philanthropists.  While  japan  may 
have  advanced,  it  has  not  begun  to 
advance  as  America  haft  done,  and 
the  danger  is  that  each  year  of  pro- 
gress  in  this  new  era  of  enlightenment 
for  the  World»  will  only  see  our  women, 
who  are  the  boast  of  the  East,  more  and 
more  behind  the  women  of  the  West 

Granting  that  school-work  and  book- 
learning  and  technical  education  are 
not  everything,  that  moral  training  and 
the  building  up  of  the  character  of  our 
girls  should  be  the  highest  aim  of  the 
educator,  a  fact  true  also  for  the  men, 
what  chance  may  I  ask,  have  our  wo- 
men in  their  present  narrow  lives  to 
gain  that  necessary  experience,  which 
gives  stability  and  fortitude  to  the  mind, 
and  how  can  the  truest  and  best  charac- 
ter be  built  up  for  a  woman  any  more 
than  for  a  man,  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts  that  are  the  heritage  of  the 
human  race,  and  a  training  of  the 
reasoning  faculties  that  they  may  clearly 
distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad, 
reason  from  prejudice,  and  duty  from 
misplaced  emotion?    This  does  not 
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ni'jj.ii  'Ai'ùi  a  v. oiiKUi  is  to  be  t.iughi 
cxaLily  as  men  arc  taught,  that  any 
training  which  fits  her  for  her  own 
special  life  work  should  lie  neglected, 
but  it  does  mean  broader  foundations, 
and  a  liberal  education  far  bevond 
what  she  is  getting  at  present. 

Can  it  be  said  that  our  women  are 
capable  of  meeting  the  problems  of  the 
day  ;    that  they  have  the  power  to  re- 
strain the  men  as  the  American  women  do 
in  keei)ing  up  the  standards  of  morality 
and  purity;  that  they  can  make  the  home, 
the  restful  heaven  it  diould  be  awa\  from 
the  world's  temptations  }   Can  they  give 
that  influence  for  good,   that  broad 
sympathy  and  help  that  a  man  has  a 
right  to  demand  from  bis  wife,  a  help 
so  much  higher  than  the  mere  supply- 
ing of  his  physical  needs?    Are  oar 
women  so  trained  that  they  are  capable 
of  judging  of  the  temptations  and  trials 
of  a  man's  life,  and  knowing  his  mental 
and  spiritual  needs,  of  hcljiing  to  support 
and  comfort  him?     Without  culture, 
education,  and  experience,  women  can 
only  share  the  lowest  side  of  a  man's 
life  and  must  indeed  fall  short  of  the 
ideal  wife  and  mother.     The  loss  in 
this  is  not  only  for  the  women  them- 
selvs,  but  for  their  husbands  and  for 
future  generations. 

(  It  is  amply  shown  in  the  pages  of  our 
hbtory  that  our  women  have  displayed 
in  the  past,  when  occasion  demanded, 
not  only  strong  will  and  character,  but 
intellectual  ability  and  power  of  mind, 
and  that  they  have  undoubtedly  sho%vn 
capability  for  the  supremest  acts  of  selC- 
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sacrifice.  May  we  not  hope  that 
among  ine  u  omen  of  the  present  day, 
there  are  ni  iny  as  nobly  endowed,  and 
should  nut  every  opporiuniiy  be  given 
for  the  calling  forth  of  the  highest 
quahiies  of  the  iiiind  and  heart? 

The  old  time  training  has  already 
given  them  gentle  ways  and  a  loveliness 
spoken  of  by  almost  every  foreign  visitor 
to  oar  shores;  such  sweetness  that  if 
combined  with  the  strength  of  character 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  Western  wo- 
man, would  make  our  women  an  example 
lor  the  world.  Need  there  be  any  fear 
Uiat  our  women  will  lose  this, — ^that  be- 
cause a  woman  can  write  a  poem  or 
read  Chinese,  that  she  should  be  less 
womanly,~or  that  if  the  standards  of 
education  for  all  women  were  raised  and 
knowledge  made  more  general,  we 
should  find  any  the  less  modesty  among 
âiem? 

The  great  need  for  Japanese  women 
of  the  future  is,  therefore,  such  a  liberal 
education  as  will  truly  fit  her  to  be,  not 
the  mere  instrument  of  man,  but  his 
sympathetic  companion  and  helper. 

As  one  step  to  this,  there  is  at  pre- 
sent, a  great  need  for  a  high  school 
for  girls  in  Tokyo.  It  seems  almost  in- 
credible that  in  the  metropolis  of  this 
Empire,  there  is  but  one  school  that 
gives  a  course  of  study  for  Japanese 
girls  that  corresponds  to  even  the  Jin-jo- 
cbu-gakko  for  boys.  This  one  excep- 
tion is  the  Girl's  Higher  Normal  School, 
open  only  to  a  few,  and  under  condi- 
tions that  bind  them  to  teach  for  a 
term  of  years.    There  is  a  demand  for 


a  school,  either  government  or  private, 
of  a  standard  tuliy  as  high  as  the  Nor- 
mal School,  ar.d  open  to  women  oT  all 
classes  and  wiihoul  restr:cLian.  Stire!)' 
the  time  is  ripe,  and  there  are  n.an\ 
who  would  hail  with  joy  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  such  a  school. 

In  addition  to  a  liberal  education, 
every  woman  should  have,  if  possible, 
such  training  in  some  one  branch  of 
learning  or  industiy  that  she  may  if 
necessary,  be  capable,  in  however  small  a 
way,  of  her  own  support.  This  may  be 
in  anything  suited  to  her  tastes  and 
capacities,  in  teaching,  writing,  nursing 
cooking,  or  sewing.  The  great  necessity 
for  such  special  training  has  been  seen 
time  and  again  in  women,  whose  cir- 
cumstances seemed  leatt  to  call  for  it, 
but  who  have  been  left  through  misfor- 
tune to  foil  upon  their  own  resources.  If 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  not  a 
necessity  for  women  to  earn  their  living, 
in  others,  such  knowledge  may  be  of 
vital  importance,  and  at  the  leasts  the 
training  never  useless  or  lost  The 
money  and  time  required  to  gain  some 
special  branch  is  not  more  than  is 
wasted  }  early  on  many  frivolities  for 
young  girls,  and  such  an  acquisition 
not  only  takes  the  place  of,  but  is  better 
ofken  than  the  richest  dowry. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  Japa- 
nese woman  of  the  future  will  fully 
appreciate  the  opening  out  of  her 
opportunities  ;  that  she  will  make  earnest 
efforts  to  gain  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience; that  having  gained  them, 
she  will  work  zealously  for  the  right 
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and  the  good»  and  for  the  elevation  of 
the  morals  of  society,  now  so  sadlj 
degenerated.  Let  us  hope  she  herself, 
will  learn  through  noble  teaching  to 
rise  above  the  narrowness  of  petty 
envies,  slanders^  and  gossip  which  ate  too 
apt  to  fill  the  tnind  void  of  better  things, 
and  which,  however  skillfally  hid,  em- 
bitter intercourse,  and  prevent  true 
friendship. 

When  women  through  a  more  liberal 
education  have  proved  themselves 
capable  of  greater  things,  there  will 
come  the  day  when  they  can  take  a 
higher  place  in  society,  as  they  certainly 
will  in  the  home,  and  in  the  esteem  of 
their  husbands.  Will  not  the  law,  by 
that  time,  give  the  same  justice  to  wo- 
men as  to  men  ?  Will  not  the  fact  of  sex 
be  of  less  consideration  than  the  sin, 
when  puni^ment  is  dealt  out  for  certain 
crimes,  and  individual  rights  be  res- 
pected for  a  \\'on)an  as  for  a  man  ? 
Such  things,  as  well  as  the  protection  of 
women  by  fair  divorce  and  marriage 


laws  can  not  be  things  of  the  remote, 
but  rather  of  the  near  fotore,  and  th^ 
must  be  the  accompaniment  of  the  new 
and  higher  life  which  is  coming  in  for 
our  country.  The  thinking  men  of 
Japan  can  not,  I  believe,  pass  them 
by,  Just,  because  there  are  few  to  advo- 
cate a  reform,  the  justice  of  which  must 
make  itself  felt,  although  the  need  of  it  is 
as  yet  but  little  known  or  thought  of  by 
our  women.  The  day  can  not  be  far 
off  when  Japanese  women  will  have  the 
same  privileges  as  in  the  most  enlighten- 
ed countries  in  the  world,  and  the 
whole  of  society,  not  only  half  of  it, 
will  have  a  share  in  the  progress  which 
makes  this  Meiji  era  so  wonderful  for 
Japan. 

Umk  Tsuda. 

[Min  Trada  w««  one  of  th*  ira  sM»  fini 

sent  aver  by  the  Japanese  tovenitnent  to  Anivrica  for 
the  purpoA«  of  nady.  On  her  letum  to  J.ipan,  sho 
bvcamc  teacher  in  the  Pei-ri-vcs'  .S».îi'><>l  In  '1  CI y.  In 
1889  she  went  to  Am«rica  for  a  «««.ond  limt:  f>>r  the  in- 
ve4tt(atlba  of  educatiunal  mmivrs.  anil  >p««t  three 
year«  of  xiudy  at  Bryn  Mawr  ColJ<.<jie.  Ptfnn..  iiMkInK  A 
spccLUty  uf  s<:i«,nt)iic  work.  Sincf  hcrrowiro,  she  has 
mmed  her  pmtti^n  in  the  Peeressi^'  School.] 


A  FOREIGNER'S  IMPRESSIONS  OV  JAPAN. 


Flaving  been  requested  to  record  my 
impressions  of  Japan  I  take  pleasure  in 
submitting  a  few  general  remarks. 
With  no  claim  to  profound  powers  of 
observation  and  making  no  pretention 
to  speak  with  authority,  I  will  briefly 
state  my  individual  views  about  this 
country  and  its  people.     Many  if 


not  most  travellers  who  come  to  Japan 
fai^cy  themselves  qualified  to  write  a  book 
upon  it  immediately  after  their  icium 
home.  A  sojourn  of  a  few  weeks  here 
makes  the  globe-trotter  an  author; 
doing  curio  shops  turns  him  into  an 
art  connoisseur;  while  an  attempt  or 
two  to  use  chopsticks  at  a  tea  house 
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«ntertunment  initiates  bîm  into  the  inner 
circles  of  Japanese  home  li£e.    If  he 
has  a  wi^  her  education  is  not  com- 
pleted until  she  has  been  photographed 
.  in  amis-fit  imumo,  with  a  samisen  in  her 
arms, — the  conviction  seeming  to  possess 
her  that  to  look  for  the  nonce  like  a  lady 
of  this  country,  she  must  be  mistaken  for  a 
geisha.  After  short  stays  at  the  principal 
foreign  hotels  in  the  several  laiiger  cities, 
a  visit  to  a  few  outlying  health  or  pleasure 
resorts  principally  patronized  by  foreign- 
ers and  a  sight  of  the  temples  and  few 
waterfalls,  the  enlightened  traveller  re- 
turns home,  rashes  into  print,  and  a  new 
volume  of  Travels  in  the  Far  East  is 
brought  forth.    Of  course  all  countries 
are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  same  treat* 
ment   Years  ago  America  was  visited 
by  Dickens  who  subsequently  wrote  a 
foolish  book  about  that  country  glaring 
with  inconect  and  ridiculous  statements. 
Taine,  the  French  author,  some  years 
later  also  attempted  to  write  a  book 
about  America  after  a  short  stay  there 
and  the  result  was  equally  unfortunate. 
His  book  was  full  of  the  most  absurd 
statements  and  views.     It  is  simply 
impossible  to  write  instructively  about 
any  country  until  a  long  stay  in  it  has 
enabled  one  to  correct  his  first  and 
crude  impressions. 

Of  all  the  authors  who  have  written 
about  Japan  the  only  one  who  to  me 
seems,  to  vibrate,  so  to  say,  in  unison 
with  Japanese  sentiment  in  the  higher 
sense  and  describe  not  only  faithfully, 
but  feelingly  everything  of  real  interest 
in  this  country  is  Lafcadio  Hearne. 


There  are  passages  in  his  books  so 
noble  in  conception,  so  pathetic  in  ex^ 
pression  and  all  about  Japanese  life 
only,  that  no  one  can  read  them  and 
not   experience    the   most  profound 
emotion.    And  why?  Because  qualified 
by  a  long  residence  and  gifted  with 
keen  observation  he  sees  truly  what  is 
noble  and  elevating  in  Japanese  life  and 
describes  it  unaffectedly.    His  writings 
contain  that  touch  of  nature  which,  as 
Shakespere  says,  makes  the  whole  world 
kin.   And  although  I  do  not  know  Mr. 
Hearne  personally  I  take  much  pleasure 
in  paying  him  here  the  tribute  of  my 
admiration  for  the  faithful  and  manly 
way  in  which  he  has  done  your  country 
so  much  justice  and  real  benefit  I 
have  come  three  times  to  Japan  and 
each  time  to  discover  that  the  impres- 
sions I  had  previously  formed  were 
more  or  less  incorrect,  which  illustrates 
the  difiiculty  of  a  mere  travdler  wridng 
about  your  people  and  institutions. 
And  if  I  venture  to  express  my  views 
now  I  must  claim  your  indulgence  for 
much  that  may  be  erroneous.  No 
foreigner  until  he  has  lived  here  for 
years  can  begin  to  understand  ur  ap- 
preciate Japanese  civilization.    We  hear 
much  about  the  civilization  of  Europe 
and  America  but  uhen  contrasted  with 
the  enlightened  life  and  manners  of  Japan 
which  as  they   exist   to-day  existed 
hundreds  of  years  ago  in  this  country, 
I  do  not  see  that  Europe  or  America 
can  teach  you   much,    while  indeed 
the  Western  world  can  learn  from  you 
a  great  deal. 
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In  a  general  way  what  most  impresses 
me  here  is  the  sentiment  of  patriotism, 
and  veneration  for  the  Emperor.  In 'the 
people  at  lar^^'e  the  love  of  country  and 
the  afTection  for  its  ruler  are  sentiments 
SO  inlerwined  that  they  are  one  and  in- 
separable. Til  is  loyal  regard  for  the 
Mikado  so  dcepl}'  planted  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people  is  one  of  the  most  touching 
things  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to 
observe.  I  have  talked  \\  ith  your  country- 
men almost  everywhere  in  Japan  and 
everywhere  the  same  reverential  filial  de- 
votion characterizes  their  icgard  for  His 
Maje-,ty.  The  sentiment  is  like  what  we 
read  of  in  patriarchal  days.  It  is  the 
family  relation  on  an  extended  scale. 
When  calairiitics  have  overtaken  this 
country,  I  Lave  found,  the  invariable 
thought  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  be  the  grief  the  Emperor  most 
feel  for  his  unfortunate  subjects.  There 
is  something  very  touching  and  noble 
about  this,  and  I  believe  it  finds  its 
parallel  no  where  in  the  world. 

The  brightness  and  self-reliance  of  the 
children  is  another  fact  that  impresses 
me  veiy  much.  As  an  instance  among 
many  I  could  cite>  I  was  for  several 
months  last  summer  living  among  a 
population  of  deep  sea  fishermen. 
Every  evening  the  children  of  the  village 
would  come  to  mv  house  and  vie  with 
each  other  in  their  efforts  to  read  my 
Japanese  books.  I  was  not  only  asto- 
nished at  their  real  love  for  study  but 
marvelled  at  their  general  intelligence, 
while  bad  they  been  the  children  of 
princes   their   conduct    and  general 


demeanour  could  not  liave  been  l)ctter. 

Nothing  .strikes  the  forei'j;ner  more 
forcibly  than  the  wonderrul  activity  and 
commercial  importance  of  the  city  of 
Osaka.  Approaching  it  by  land  or  sea 
one  might  almost  imagine  himself 
Hearing  one  of  the  great  nranufactuiing 
cities  of  England  or  America.  The 
forest  of  long  chimney  tops  tells  at  once 
the  storv  of  her  industries,  and  it  is  safe 
to  predict  an  immense  future  for  tiiat 
marvellous  city. 

Your  recent  exploits  on  both  land 
and  sea,  the  victories  of  }our  armies 
and  navy,  the  success  which  carnesi 
prepaiation  "vviis  bound  to  secure  have 
challenged  the  world's  admiration,  and 
arc  au  indication  of  what  the  aim 
of  this  country  is  in  modern  times, 
— namely  to  take  her  stand  auiong  the 
great  nations  of  the  world. 

If  I  were  asked  which  city  in 
this  Empire  was  the  most  interesting 
I  should  give  the  general  verdict 
of  travellers  in  naming  Kyoto.  Fa- 
vourably situated  between  two  moun- 
tain ranges  with  a  noble  river  flow- 
ing through  it,  Kyoto  is  by  far  the 
most  picturesque  city  in  the  East 
Three  things  however  are  needed  to 
make  it  an  ideal  residence  place  ;  a 
municipal  water  system  supplying  firesh 
water  to  every  house  through  pipes, 
a  sewer  system  and  a  grand  boulevard 
along  both  sides  of  the  Kamogawa. 
This  latter  could  be  easily  and  inexpen- 
sively made  by  appropriating  the  land 
fi-om  the  river  bed  on  either  side  and 
filling  in  with  the  gravel  from  the 
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caiter.  Besides  affording  a  mosl 
beautiful  promenade  along  the  river 
banks  it  would  vastly  improve  the  front- 
ages of  all  property  bordering  the  river. 

On  a  recent  visit  through  the  Naka- 
sendo  and  the  country  lying  be* 
tween  Uyeda  and  Takimata  I  was 
particularly  impressed  with  the  excel- 
lent Slate  of  the  main  roads  of  travel. 
Nothing  measures  better  the  civilisation 
of  a  country  than  its  country  roads. 
They  are  the  arteries  of  communication 
between  the  people  and  in  proportion  as 
the  roads  are  well  made  and  maintained, 
industries  thrive  and  a  kindlier  feeling 
exists  between  communities. 

The  railroads  of  the  country  have  one 
thing  to  recommend  them,  they  are  sale 
if  slow.  Why  they  are  not  more 
convenient  in  their  appointments  is  a 


pu22le.  The  subject  is  one  of  con- 
siderable complaint  among  visitors.  Cer- 
tainly sleeping  cars  would  be  a  boon 
to  those  travelling  from  Tokyo  to  Kyoto 
and  points  farther  south  and  would  be 
well  patronized.  I  had  intended  making 
some  remarks  about  the  manners  and 
customSj  language,  painting  and  mtsic 
of  Japan,  but  as  I  find  this  communica- 
tion is  already  too  long  I  will  réservée 
what  I  have  to  say  upon  those  subjects 
for  another  occasion. 

he  coirUinueä.) 

Henry  P.  Bowie. 

[Mr.  H.  P.  Bowie  who  contributod  tha  foregotiig 
■rtfel«  n  »B  Amarieu  Vjr  birth  «od  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession. He  wa^  cduc.'iic  l  at  O i  ^t-tinvn  College, 
Washington,  subsequently  gi.iiiu.itiiiii  iu  San  trancisco 
at  the  Hge  of  twenty  on»-,  lie  wa»  admitted  to  the  bar, 
having  studied  law  with  Senator  Cus«rly  of  Calk>mia. 
Hé  bat  devoted  coostdenible  time  to  tb«  ittidy  of 
JapueM  «od  t«  much  interested  b»  JaiMBicse  paintiug .] 


INDd-GERMAiNIC  ELEMENTS  IN  THE  JAPANESE 

LANGUAGE. 

(QmUnued/fim  VoL  i,.  No,  it  ) 


Namo'miu^bhâya  Ij^^^-j^pg^  ^a- 

Namomitayushc  ) 

mu  Amida  Butsu.     Adoration  to 
Aniitabha,  or  Amitayus  ! 

Nainu  Ratnatrayaya-^M^Ä'ßiStti^«» 
^J^R,  Namu  karatannô  tarayaya, 
Adoration  to  the  Triratna  (or  the 


Triad  of  Buddhism)!     The  Tri- 
ratna or  the  Three  Treasures  of 
Buddhism  are  Buddha,  Dharma 
(religion)  and  Saiii':ba  (comnuinity). 
NayuU  or  Niyuta— SCOïflà  or  aülil^,  Na- 
yuta.    A  numeral  term  equivalent  to 
1,000,000,000. 
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Nàraka^-iKIi.  Nataku.  The  hell  of 
Buddhism. 

Nirvana— Xelian.  The  death  of 
ÇÂkya  Muni, 

Pûrna  Maitrâyanî  putra — Huru- 
na.  One  of  the  ten  great  disciples  of 
Çfikya  Muni,  well  known  for  his 
eloquence. 

Prajna — fiXXi,  Hannya.  Intelligence  (to 
reach  the  Nirvana),  the  highest  of  the 
six  Paramilâs.  In  the  representation 
seen  in  the  '  kagura  '-dance,  it  has  a 
female  form  with  a  demonlike  appear- 
ence. 

Fïajfiâpâramitâ^ttifMKI^,  Hannya* 
haramita.  Intelligence  beyond  meas- 
ure ;  the  highest  and  absolute  in- 
telligence which  enables  one  to  reach 
the  Nirv*ana. 

Buddha— flip  Bulsu.  The  Buddhas,  or 
enlightened  ones  ;  dkya  Muni  ;  per- 
sons after  death  ('Hotoke' from  the 
Chinese  *Futo'). 

Bodhi — ^ii,  Bodai.  The  commemora- 
tion of  the  dead. 

BodhiUruina  J  «  ,  .  .  m 

T3  ...  .,  ,        WW,  Bodaiytf.  The 

Bodhtvnksha  \ 

Budhi  (inte]ligence)-lrcc  under  which 
Çâkya  Muni  peifurmcd  seven  years' 
penance  and  became  lîuddha. 

Bodhidharma — ^i^ 'S A'g>^,  Daruma-dl;^///  ; 
more  commonly  ^li,  Daruma.  The 
28lh.  (Indian)  or  the  ist  (Chinese) 
patriarch,  who  is  believed  to  have 
spent  nine  years  in  silent  meditation 
and  in  consequence  of  which  his  limbs 
withered  away.   Hence  a  person  who 


walks  slowly  is  said  tobe  like  Daru- 
ma. A  toy  for  children  is  niaiie  m 
assumed  imitation  of  Daruma,  with- 
out legs. 

Bodhisatlra— ^gt,  Bosatsii.    Those  who 

are  next  to  Buddha  in  the  degree  of  ' 
inlclligence  ;  a  term  applied  to  Bud-  ' 
dhisl  deities  and  priests  of  high  rev- 
erence ami  of  superior  intcilect. 

Brahma    ^CTc,  Bon-/e«.    Brahma.  ' 

lirahniakshara— Ä^,  BonyV.  The  Brah- 
ma  letters,  or  the  Devanagari  al- 
phabeL 

Brahmana— iSan,     Baramon.  The 
Brahminic  pries t>,  the  religions  op-  I 
ponents  of  Çâkya  Muni.  I 

Bhikshu-^ifcE.  Biku.  Ordinary  Bud- 
dhist monks. 

Bhikshuni — ibinfll,   Bikuni.     Ordmarj-  | 

BudJhi>t  nuns. 

Manjuçrî— Monjushiri.  One 
of  the  Buddlnsatlv;is,  worshipped  by 
the  followers  of  the  Mahayâna  school. 

Mandära>-ftl%ff,  Mandara.  Qotbes 
beautifully  ornamented,  sometimes 
embroidered,  hong  in  the  interior  of 
Buddhist  temples  as  a  decoration. 

Mârici  Peva  — 1M5S^,  Marishi-Zm. 
One  of  the  most  popular  deities  of 
Boddhbm  in  Japan,  particularly  wor- 
shipped by  adventurers. 

May  a  —  nWkK,    M^^Ti-Jujin.  The 

nnjlhcr  of  ('fikya  IVIuni. 

Maitreya — Wl,  Miroku.  A  Bodhisattva 
who  is  expected  to  appear  to  save  the 
world. 
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Yaksha^^X,  Yaslia.  A  class  of  de- 
mons ;  popularly  used  in  the  sense  of 
'cruel'  persons. 

Yoçodhara— -)0MK8»  Yasudanu  The 
legitimate  wife  ofÇâkja  Muni. 

Yama— HC  Emma.  The  great  ktn^ 
in  hell,  who  judges  sinners. 

Veda  I)c\:i.  .<lPt'X\   U%'ten.     One  of 

the  i)alr«>n  dciiies  of  Buddhism  well 
known  for  Iiis  speed  in  runmng. 

Vairncana — mjâ^^X>,  Biroshana.  The 
personification  of  the  essential  Bodhi 
and  abaolutj-  puritv. 

Vaîçramana— B&ür'i^.  Blshamon-Zc^A. 
One  of  tl)c  later  Maharajas,  the  guard- 
ian kit  I  of  the  North,  a  most  popular 
deity  in  Japan. 

çartra— Shari.  The  bodily  relics 
(Le.  bones)  of  Çakya  Moni. 

Çàkya — IVdP,  Shafca.  Popularly  used  to 
signify  Guatama  as  the  Buddha. 

Çâkya  Muni— fTi^'T-Jd,  Shakamuni. 
Tlie  sanic  as  d<ya. 

Câkra— ifrfS^,  ybz-shaku-Zt;/.  Original- 
ly a  Hindoo  deity  (i.e.  Indra),  but 
popularly  worshipped  in  Japan  as  a 
Buddhist  deity. 

Oiripuira— ^fdfti,  Sharihotsu.  One  of 
the  ten  gieat  disciples  of  Cakya  Muni 
well  known  for  his  wisdom  and  saga- 
city. 

Ckla  or  Sala— ît^IK.  Sara.  A  large 
timber  tree,  the  colour  of  whose  bl<»- 
•oms  is  used  as  a  sign  of  vanity. 

Cramana — î^>P1,  Shamon.  Buddhist 
priests  in  general. 


Cram  ancra— ÎMB,  Shami.  Religious 
novices,  male  or  female,  who  took  the 
vows  of  the  Cikshapada,  or  the  ten 
commandments  of  Buddhism. 

Crf.— Sm,  Shiri.  An  honorific  sign 
prefixed  or  suffixed  to  the  name  of 
Buddhist  deities. 

Sangha — So.  The  third  of  the  Tri- 
ratna,  the  community  or  order  of 
Buddhist  priests  in  general. 

Sangfâiâmfi — Wtit  Garan.  A  monas- 
tery or  convent  of  Buddhist  monks  ; 
a  magnificient  Buddhist  temple. 

Samadhi — H^,  Sammai.  Silent  con- 
templation of  the  truth  ;  popularly 
used  in  the  sense  of  'concentration* 

or  '  one  sidedness  '. 

Saha — ftlï,  Shaba.    Human  socie^. 

Sumeru — SflllU,  Shumi'S««.  A  fabu- 
lous mountain,  being  the  axis  of  every 
universe  and  the  support  of  the  tiers  of 
heaven. 

Slupa — ^8?^,  Soloba  ;  more  commonly 
i^iif,  Toba.  A  piece  of  wood  erected 
at  the  side  (generally  back)  of  a  tomb 
at  the  lime  when  the  aimiversary  com- 
memoration service  takes  place  for  the 
dead. 

Svastika— SmSftSl*  Sabashichika.  A 
mystic  diagram  for  good  luck,  the 
commonest  of  which  in  Japan  is 

Svaha— 5l!Slf,  Sowaka.  A  kind  oi  in- 
terjection '  hail  !  used  at  the  end  of 
every  mystic  spell  and  invocation  tu  a 
deity. 
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Olher  Sanskrit  elemenis  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  through  Chinese 
translation — e.g.  Adbhuia,  ^^"tf  mizou, 
what  has  never  taken  place,  wonderful  ; 
Atmamada,  c^'iimin,  sclfi-ii  pride, 

pcrsevercnce  ;    Kinaara,  fanin,  a 

(le>iijnaiion  for  beggars  and  *  eta ',  and 
also  for  ihoiC  who  violate  the  principles 
of  n.orality  and  humanity  ;  Cakshurd- 
hatu,  BJL^  ^^vmhmi,  the  extension  of 
one's  ubservatiou  ;  etc.  etc. — and  wiiich 
I  have  omitted  for  the  {»rcsent,  ;uc  also 
of  niucli  importa  ico  lo  thusc  win;  wish 
to  know  the  dcveloimieni  of  JSudJIiislic 
ideas  and  tiieir  iiiflucnce  in  J.ij^an,  I 
have,  therefore,  decided  t()  t.-nutnerate 
them  in  another  article  for  the  1- ak  I-ast. 
I  consider  it,  however,  very  interesting 
to  add  here  the  opinions  and  suggestions 
of  my  respected  friend  Prof  M.  Ueda 
who  assumes  that  there  arc  some  Sanskrit 
dements  in  the  Japanese  language  which 
belong  to  the  pre-Buddhistic  period  in 
Japan:  e.g.  (Nara),  the  name  of 
diat  famous  historical  city  in  the  pro- 
vince of  YamatossSans,  nagara,  a  city  ; 
M  (Nacht),  the  name  of  a  waterfall, 
a  river  and  a  district  in  the  province  of 
Kiy|=:Sans,  nadî,  a  river»  sometimes  a 
water&U;  ^Mi  (yatara),  without  any 
consideration  sSans.  yatra,  where — 
hence,  to  act  at  every  direction  without 
any  considerations;  and  also  certain 
others.  If  they  are  derived  from  Sans- 
krit, it  is  in  my  opinion  quite  unneces- 
sary to  ascribe  them  to  pre-Buddbistic 
influence.  They  may  have  entered  the 
Japanese  vocabulaiy  aAer  the  introduc- 
tion of  Buddhism. 


//.    yapitnese  Iu>an-u<ards  relating  to 
Ckrittianity,  derived  from  the  Portuguese  and 
iM  Spamtk  languages,  vnik  tie  tutdiiiên 
tftkote from  iht  LtsHm, 

(Prof.  K.  Tsaboi's  vievs  ue  |(lv«n  in  the 

Parenthesis.) 

Anima,  Sp.  (Lat.,  Ital,  Sp.) — Ta^, 
Anima.    The  soul. 

Anima  ractonal,  Sp.  (Anima  razionale, 
Ital.)— TÄ^.^ya^-s^.  Anima  la- 
shonaru.   The  rational  soul. 

Anima  sensitiva,  Sp.  (Ital.) — ra^,**" 
v^AV^  Anima  scnshicbtwa.  The 
sensitive  soul. 

Aiiuna  vczctaliva,  Sp.  (Itnl.)  —  r^-^.-* 
if#f-/{  V ,  Anima  bezctachiwa.  Ihe 

vc-;et.iti\  c  sou!. 
Anjo,  Port.  —  T  V a .     An  aiiLTol. 
Bauiismo,    Sj).  —       J- a  «  Iß^fiTj^ 

Bauchisunu).     1>  i]>ti?iiij. 

Cardon. il,  SjL  fSn.  ;  CarJinale,  Iial.) — 
^mi^k%m,  Karudeimii.  A  car* 
dinaL 

Catholicus,  LaL    {^KavoXtnokt  Gr.)— 

$^«0#JB,  Katarikosi.  Tlie  Catholic 
(Roman)  church. 

Chrisiao,  Port .  ^  i  v  it  "WiAti^  or 
tSJi/l,  Kirishitan.  Christan  believers 
in  general  ;  Christianity. 

Com  pan  nia,  Port,  or  C>nipania,  Sp. 
(Port  ;  Sp.  ;  Compagnia,  Ital.)  —  Î*>Ï5 
it'lSttl,  Kuniponya.  The  community 
of  friars  or  monks. 

Con  fissas,  VoxK.—^y^f^  i&SftH, 
Konhisan.    Confession  of  sin. 

Contas»  Port  Kontasn. 
A  rosary. 
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CrPi,  Port,  or  Sp. — 9*^^,  Kurusu. 
The  Holy  Cross. 

Deus.  Port.  (Port,  Lat)— ^ mA% 
Deusu.  God. 

Diabo,  Port— i'+âf,  Jiyabo.  The 
devil,  or  Satan. 

Effleja,  Port.  (PorL  ;  Igtesiap  Sp.)— M 
lis  Ekireja.  The  (Roman  Catholic) 
church. 

Episcopus,  Lat.  (EitioKunoSt  Gr.) — 
ftft0^AffArJK»  Yaptshikoposhi.  A 
bishop. 

JEspirituaî  suslancia,  Port,  or  Sp.  (Spi- 
ritual soilanza,  Ital.) — x  t:  i|  i)' r  iv. 
X  I  ♦y-y-y,  Supirituaru  susutanshiya. 
spiritual  substance. 

Fides,  Lnt— ^ÄÄSa,  Hîdesu.  faith 

or  belief. 

Graça,  Port.  (Guardia  \  Ttal.,Sp,  ;  Guar- 
da?.  Port.)— lUiUc,  Garasa.  The 
Grace  of  God. 

Hermanos,  Sp.~lü4cKAJB,  Yamaaoshl 
Friars  or  monks. 

Ho$tia,  Port  or  Sp.  (Ostia,  Ital)— *x 
^ir,  Osuchiya.  Sacrifice,  the 
Host. 

mo,  Port.  (Port.;  Ital.) — ^y^^/^ 
\W&mV..  Inhcruno.  Hell. 

lulinito,  Port,  or  Sp.  (Port.;  Sp.;  Ital.) — 
y{  M  \:*  -  1- ,  Inbinito.  The  infinite  or 
cvcrlasli  ng. 

Irmäs,  Port — AHift,  Iruman. 
A  friar  or  monk. 

Juiao  zeral.  Port.  (?)'-aiS^M% 
Juixo  zerartL  The  general  or  uni- 
versal judgment  of  God. 


JurameiUo,  Port.  (Port.;  Sp.  Giuramento, 
Ital.)— ya- ^  >'h,  Shuraraenlo. 
An  oath. 

Justissimo,  Port.  (Justiisimus,  Lat) — 
5?  a.  7.  f  -  ^  y  =e ,  J  u  sucliîsimo.  The 
most  lighiieoiis  One. 

Lazaro,  Port  or  Sp. — ^iri^,  Rasam. 
Laaaras. 

Mandaments»  Port— ^ >  MM, 
Madament  The  ten  command- 
ments, 

Martyr,  Port  or  Martir,  Sp. — -^i^f-l 
JRÎSM,  MaruchirL    A  martyr  of 
Christianity. 

Mlüeiicordissimo,  Port.  (Miscricordis- 
simus,  Lat.)— s  *r  V  :^  ^' »vrw  y« 
Mizerikorujîshimo.  liic  mosl  merci- 
ful Quo. 

Omnipotente,  Port  orSp, — -t  as.^t'x, 
Omnihoten.  The  omnipotent  or 
almighty  One. 

Oracion.  Sp.  (Orazione,  Ital.)— S&Hf All 
H  OrishioQ.  prayer. 

Päter,  Lat  (Padre,  Sp.;  Ital.;  Port)— 
»^y-^^y  WSÜ,  Bateren.  The  de- 
signation for  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  in  general. 

Papa,  Port,  or  Sp.  (Port;  Sp.;  Ital.) — 
j^^y  ^  Hahha  or  Pappa.  The 

Pope. 

Paraiso.  Port  (Port;  Sp.)— -^y-i^Ä 
AMF,  Haraizo.  Paradise. 

Paraiso  terreal.  Port  (  ?  )--^  ^  4  J^.  9' 
9ri,  Hasaizo  teriasi  or  imimà, 
Teûàn-koku  {Jap.  /or  *  amuiry*). 
The  terrestial  paradbe. 
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Fenitencia,  Port  or  Sp.  (Port.;  Sp.; 
Penitenza,  Ital)— M;tee^Ä*,  Hcki- 
tetshiya.  Penitence  for  sin. 

Reliquia,  Port.  (Port;  Sp.;  Ital.)— ^TfO 
Mr.  kuriki-^«/s»  {jap.  far  '  Thirty  ') 
the  holy  relics  of  sain  ts.  • 

Sabentissmo,  Port.  (Sapieiuissimus, 
Lai  )  — -v,  Sajênchîshi- 
mo.  The  omniscient  or  all  knowing 

One. 

Sacerdote,  Port,  or  Sp.  (Port.;  Sp.; 
Ital.)--ik||flB^,    Saseruhôto.  A 

priest. 

Sacerci.js,  Lat.  — f^^LiBIHl,  Sashya- 
ruiashi.  A  priest. 

Wirgen,  Sp.  or  Wirgem,  Port. — ifn^ 
Jim»  Birazen.    The  Virgin 
Mary. 

There  are  still  other  loan-words  re- 
lating to  Christianity  which  are  not 
found  in  Prof.  K.  Tsaboi's  collection  : 

Beats,  Sp.^^Tf,  Beats.  The  blessed; 
the  saints. 

Espiritu    Santo,    Sp— x  t  v  if  .  1 3^  h , 

Suhiruteu  Santo.  The  Holy  (]host 
Excommunhüo,     Port.  —  a:  y.  ^  ^  r.  r 

Esukomunian.  ExcouimiiniciUion, 
Filho,   PorL  — fc>jV3,   Hîriya  The 

Son,  or  Jesus  Christ. 
Jesus  Cristo,  Sp.— 4  »x.  âfr  f  ä  Eso 

Kirisuto,  Jesus  Christ. 
Santa  Maria,  Sp.  or  Port~*y*,T  ^ 

Santa  Mariya.  Holy  Mary. 
Of  comparatively  recent  ori-in  are  :  c  . 
^^4fHHi,,  Rus6.— 7  -Î  V,  Amin.  Amen. 


Cd  u  s. 


iHcycTB,  Russ. — 'f  -7,7.  isusu,  J( 
MoJiflTQfia,  Ross.— «  V  Moritoba. 

XapsCTOCB,  Russ. — ^  t  X  K  Haristt* 
tosu.  Christ. 

'Ihcse  are,  however,  only  in  use  among 
the    Greek  Catholics  ;  while  +  y 
Yaso,  is  derived  from  its  Chinese  trans- 
cript JfßjR  (Yesu)  for  Jei,us. 

The  readers  should  notice  here  that 
the  above  mentioned  loan-words  from 
the  Portuguese  and  the  Spanish  lan< 
guages  arc  limited  in  their  nse  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  at  that  period  only.  A 
few  of  them  have  been  popularised. 
Most  of  them  are  now  entirely  obsolete, 
so  far  as  the  every  day  langua^  of  the 
people  is  concerned. 

J.   yaßtmese  Lean-wards  from  tht 
fivrhtguese  and  iAe  Spmdsh  language  relating 
t0  articles  im  daily  tue. 

Ama,  Port  orSp.,  derived  througli  its 
Chinese  Transcpripc  MM  (Ama)— r 
MB>  Ama.     A  hired  nurse  ;  its 
use  is  restricted  to  foreign  settlers  in 
Japan. 

Battcln,  Port,  or  Sp. — r<iJ»y^  7,  Battera 
or      1^  7,  Batlêra.  A  boat 

Capitan»  Sp.  or  Capitäo.  Port— ir^« 
¥it:^,  Kapitän.  The  captain  of  a 
ship. 

Cari.v,  Sp.   or   Port.  —  ijn^fi  W^uî^  or 
Mul^,  Karuia.  playing  card. 

Castilla,  Sp.— *  7,  5^  7,  Kastera  or  * 
"^"fy  Kasutêra.    kind  of 

baked  cake. 
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Confeiîo,  Port. — -a h  9  or 

Kompêtô.    A  kind  of  sugar- 
candy. 

Maçâ,  Port— '»tx  KS,  Maitan,  An 
apple. 

Pequeno,  Port.  orPtquenO,  Sp.— 
Feke.   An  unworthy  man  or  tfiing. 

Taboco,  Port.— Tabako.  To- 
bacco. 

Vidriü,   Port,  or  Sp. —  \:  i  Ko,  Bîdoro. 
Articles  made  of  glass. 

The  readers  should  notice,  that  the 
loan-words  in  tliis  list  as  well  as  in  list 
No.  2  and  also  ihc  following;,  are  written 
either  in  knna  (the  Jap.  alphabet)  or  in 
the  Chinese  characters,  or  also  in  both, 
and  that  the  method  of  transcription  in 
Chinese  is  entirely  à  la  Japonaise. 

4,   yafanese  Loan-wtrdi  from  th* 
Dutch  lOHgtU^. 

Agent. — ry*^!-,  Agento.     A  repre- 
sentatives. 

Dek — ri^k,  Dekki.    The  deck  of  a 
ship. 

Diplomatik     agent.  —  f  y  n  ^ 1^ -V,  T 
Jipuroniachîki  agento,  A 
diplomatic  representative. 

Glas.  —  *•  9  X ,  Garasu.  A  pane  of  glass; 
zlass. 

Gas.— 4rx,  Gasu.  Gas. 

Gom.— ^A,  Gomu.  Gam,  India 
rubber. 

Grammatika. — :jlr  7  a  ^  f>  ir ,  Garam* 
machika.  A  Grammar;  its  use  is 
confined  to  the  Dutch  grammar. 


Flag.— 7  9  7,  Furafu.    A  flag. 
Kagchel. — *   -  H',  Kaberu,   A  stove. 
Kapitein. — *   y  x,    Kapiten.  The 
captain  of  a  ship. 

Kock. — kokku.    A  cook. 

w 

Koflij. — ^  *  t    ,  kôhî.  Cofifee. 

Kom  pas, — «  a   ä  ,  Kompasu.  A  com- 
pass. 

Kop. — 3  y     Koppu,   A  cup. 

Kurk.— ^11^4^,  Kiruku.   The  cork  for 
a  bottle. 

M.iaiul. — -rVT^ii^.  Manteru.    A  mantle. 

IMatroos. — b  0  ^,  Matorosu.    A  sail- 
or. 

Melk,— >   * ,  Meriiki.    The  milk. 

Mes.— j'x,  Mesa.    A  knife. 

Pap, — ''S*^,  Pappu.    The  pap. 

Pen. — '<s^.  Pen.  Apen. 

Penseel. — ^y^^n^.  Pensera.    A  pencil. 

Pomp. — ^TAy,    Pompu,       A  water 
pomp. 

Sabel. — ^-^*^t  Saberu.  A  sabre. 

TaleL— ii*-7ji'',  Tafura.  A  table. 

5.   Japanese  Lotm'Words  from  ike 

French  language. 

Bébé. — '«•«»Bebe.    A  baby. 

Bifteck.—^  7y^f,  Bifuieki.    A  beef- 
steak. 

Chapeau — v + Shoppo.    A  hat  or 
a  cap. 

Chemie.—*  A  5  ^S,  Sêmî.  Chemistry. 

Diamant — ¥ ir  r  a^,  Gi>auian.  Articles 
made  of  glass. 
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Gateau. — !•  -,  Gato.   A  cake. 
Mantô. — '▼xf-,  Mantô.    A  mantle. 
Päin. — Pan.  Bread. 
Savon.— y  "V  Ik Shabon,  Soap. 
Vermont — -«  *-  «   > ,  Berumotto. 
Vermouth. 

b,   Japatuse  Loan-words  fr«m  the 
English  iMftgtMge. 

All  right  !~*  -  ^  >( ,  Ôrai. 

Arch,  —  T-^,  Achi. 

Arithmetic.  —  r«y>f-)>»y,  Arisome- 

chikku. 

Baby.— -<  t,  Behi.  lied.— ^  b,  Betti. 
Dccf.— vf-7,    Bîfu.     Beefsteak.  — trx 

y^,  Bismcki.  Biscuit.  —  tr?,  ^^b, 
Bi'^nketto.  Plin'ret.  —  t'^x-^-^V, 
Biarankclto  or  ^ \- ,    ketlo.     Boat. — 

BÔI0.      Boy.  —  boi. 
Brandy. — Ty^^T,  Barnnde  or  r7^, 
Buran.  Brush.  —  r7^,Burashi.  Bucket 
— i^irif^  Bakelsu.    Butter. —  Ba- 
ta. 

Cabbage.  —  ^i"*)'',  kyal>ctsu.  Chair. 

Chiya.  Cheese.  —  "J  - 7,  ^  Chisu. 
Cigar. — -v**-,  Shiga.  Cigarette.  — 
•y?j-ixy»h,  Shigarelie.  Ctoquette. — 
3  B  y  3f  ^  Korokki  or  ^  n  ^,  korokkc. 
Cutlet  (of  veal).  —  *  ]y  u  >  ^  katsuretsn. 
Flask.  —  7  ^  y  ^ .  Frasoko.  Fork.  — 
Foku.  Ffied  (ti^h,  etc) — "^^i, 
Furai. 

Geography. — a  -      t  -  ,  Jaôgarhî. 
Gingerbeer.    Gingerbeer. — ^  >'  v'>'vf+, 
(Juido. — K,  Gaidoor**W,  Gai. 
Handkerchief,  —  ^y^'i-^  Hankechi. 
Hotel.  —  JhT'if,  Iloleru,     Icecream. — 
T'f^i'f  — A,  Aisukuiimu.     ink.  —  i 


X  flf,  Inki.   Jacket — *  +  ^  s» ,  Jaketsn. 
Jaro.<— i^'ir     Jami  or  ^ir  a,  Jamu. 

Lamp. — 9  V  y,  Rampu.  Lemonade.^ 

9a^,  Ramune. 

Knife.  — t-(7.Naifu. 

Match. — T  y  f ,  Matchi.     M  ilk. — 1 

^,  Miruku. 

Nap>kin. — f  ?»  y   y,  Nappukin. 

Omelette. — *  a  wy,  Omuretsu.  Organ. 

— ***r>^,   Orugan.     Overcoat — 

7 Ôfurttkôlo. 

Page,  (of  papers,  books). — '^-ö-,  PejL 

Paper.— '<-^,  Pêpa.  Pencil— 

'I',  Penshiru.    Piano. — Piyano. 

Pin. — tta^,  Pin.  Pipe. — »*A'f,  Paipii. 

Pocket — if  Poketsu. 

Ribbon. — Ribon.  Rice-currey. 

—  ^'{v.iiuA,  Ratsakarê. 

Sandwich. — a  a     Sammichi.  Sauce. 

y-x,  SÔSU,  Sausage.— t*i^,—Saseji. 

Seat— V  A  9^  Shîtsu.  Shawl. — v  «  -  ä', 

Shôru.   Shirt.— vir 29»,  Shatsa.  Soup. 

—f9'f,  Soppu.     Stewed  (meat). — 

yf»,  Sbichû. 

Towel— #F,Tawa. 

violin. — ^ 4*  1  y,  Baiorin. 

7.  yapanese  Loan-words  from  the  GtmUm^ 
the  Itaiian  and 
the  Ptsssiam  Lanptage. 

Bier,  Gcruj.  —  u' -  jw,  Biru.  Beer. 
Halt!,  Germ. — '»H',  Haru.    Stop  1 
Influcn/a,  Iial,  —  ^v7ji'a:x-y,  Infuru- 

cnza.     The  Inflenza  ;  a  fever. 
KaaaKT.,  Ru^>,  —  ^-y^j^^,  kozakku.  A 

Coaack-soidier. 

{Finished) 

Fujiu  Sutematsu. 
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The  country  people  are  the  backbone  and 
nahaUij  «f  thi$  ostkn.  Tliii  atateioeiit  nay 
appear  very  stxaoge  to  forelKners  who  travel 
Ûmngh  ^  country,  and  who  axe  stmck  with 

the  5crm.in{j  poverty  of  our  country  iva^ants. 
I  can  not  .lîjree  with  th«  class  of  people  who 
affirm  that  poverty  reigns  over  the  entire  country. 
To  be  sure,  grand  and  inposing  baildingä  arc 
nidy  seen.  The  people  are  often  dad  in 
Pale  and  haggard  faces  with  disheveled  hair, 
arc  fduntl  ill  every  village  hou?c.    However,  to 
affirm,  in  any  wholesale  way,  that  the  country 
is  the  abode  of  poverty  is  a  gratuitous  assump- 
thm  which  baa  been  made  by  cert^  8U|x;r- 
fidal  observers.  Let  ns  take,  for  instance^  a 
country  gentleman,  aay,  a  wefl-to^o  former,  and 
examine  his  person  carefully  ;  wc  can  not  prat  him 
down  as  a  good  for  nothing  fellow.    His  sun- 
burnt face  and  hands  express  what  he  has  done 
for  ÛiSi  empire.  Hb  dialect  shows  that  he  b  an 
honest  and  simple  hearted  man  nnaocaatomed 
to  the  polite  conventionalities  which  prevail  in 
the  city.    His  outward  app^-arancc  may  be  rode 
and  rouî^h,  but  he  is  good  at  heart.   He  looks 
poor,  but  his  packet  is  full  of  gold.   The  poorer 
a  man  looks,  the  richer  he  Is.     Tbb  seems, 
indeed,  jparadoaical,  yet  it  Is  troe.  Theooontry 
.miow  is  very  modi  Uke  old  J^Am  Bull,  who 
looks  rough  and  yet  carries  about  him  his 
native  En<^lisl>  jiri Je  ri!.;lit  in  hi>  inmo?t  heart  A 
certain  tngUsh  peasant  was  invited  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Queen.   He,  being  unused  to  the 
customs  of  the  ooart,  poured  h»  coflee  into  bis 
plate  and  sipped  it  ftmn  the  edge.  The  Queen, 
üisicnd  of  getting  angry  at  him,  followed  his 


example  with  the  icst  of  the  court.  Now,  is 
there  not  somettiiog  very  toaching  in  tl^  story? 
These  steady  and  unchangeable  people  are  the 
cornerstone  of  Old  England.  Our  verdict  upon 

a  country  lady  is  Ui  the  same  efïect.  We  do 
not  meet  country  w  omen  who  are  «lender  and 
beautifully  formed  and  who  arc  so  delicate  that 
a  puff  from  a  giant  would  blow  them  away. 
They  are  strongly  built  and  honest  looking,  and 
there  is  that  about  them  which  reminds  us  of 
the  country  ;  yet  how  often  do  we  read  in  our 
own  history,  that  such  a  woman  f^avc  birth  to  a 
Japanese  Cincinatus  or  a  Washington. 

The  hoys  and  giids  share  the  same  fate.  The 
strong  and  brave  soldiers  who  figured  so 
gallantly  in  the  late  war  wi(h  China  were 
chiefly  recruited  from  ^uch  Ixys  I)niu.,'ht  up 
under  the  cnrc  of  such  mothers.  I  mw-t  re]x;at 
that  the  country  people  are  the  mainstay  of  our 
country. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  the 
country  people  are,  on  the  wholes  illiterate  and 

ignorant.  A  Columbus  is  still  neetlcd  to  teach 
them  the  rotundity  of  theci^.rth.  The  old  itlen  f 
that  the  earth  is  flat  and  that  beyond  the  | 
horizon  monstrous  fishes  and  horrid  sea  animals 
dtrdl  still  prevaib  amtmg  our  country  Idiks. 
It  is  impossible  to  teach  them  that  there 
are  people  living  on  the  other  side  of  the 
the  earth.  They  wi!l  not  believe  that  a 
ship  can  go  ophill.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
young  and  blooming  generation  who  are  taught 
the  various  branches  of  modem  science,  and  are 
fhovoughly  hnbued  with  fordgn  ideasb  I  say 
this,  because,  as  every  one  knows,  we  are  such 
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sensitive  creatures.    A  t'tii-  ^ucli     "  Ja| 
Brides  "  Crratcs  a  ircmcn  lnus  sensation  ! 

A  country  home  generally  consists  of  a  grand- 
fiUber  and  gnndmothov  a  basbud,  and  a 
wile^  boys,  and  girls.  How  these  grandparents 
qiend  their  days  forms  the  next  subject  for  our 
oonsMi-nition.  Hcioks  and  pamphlets  printed 
fp'm  modern  fyi>c  arc  almost  unin!clli;^jl>Ic  to 
them.  Wc  have  no  grate  in  front  of  which  our 
Olienlal  old  men  sit  down  upon  diairs  and 
read.  We  bave  no  children  whose  golden  locks 
hang  flowmg  opon  their  shooldcn. 


"From  my  study  I  sec  in  the  lamplight, 

Desccndiri'^  the  broad  halUttair, 

Crave  Alice  and  laughing 

AUegra,  and  Edith  with  golden  hair. 
«  •  • 

"  They  ahnost  dcvooT  me  with  kIsses. 

Their  arms  al-out  mr  entwine. 
Till  I  think  of  the  Hi-hop  of  lîinpcn 
In  his  mousc-towcr  on  the  Khinc." 
Sodi  b  not  oar  country  home.    1  he  practioe 
of  kissing  is  almost  nnlcnown  among  oar 
country  chüdreu.  Where  are  the  solas?  Where 


The  niral  fiunily  on  the  fire^e. 


are  the  chairs?  Where  Is  tiie  Ubrary  containing 
many  books?  We  sit  downavoondan  ir»ri, 
or  a  Tire  place  endrded  by  a  wooden 
frame,  in  the  centre  of  which  hangs  a  piece 
of  snot  y  bamlwo  which  serves  as  a  support 
for  a  stcamiMg  tea  kettle.  Old  folks,  first 
of  all,  hreak  tlie  ice  by  recounting  tales  of 
y<M!e.  It  Is  always  the  ancient  times  that 
they  appeal  ta  **  AAiAm^»  "^ntk|oity~^iB 
tlieir  watch  word.  The  memory  of  past  events 
haunts  them  like  a  spiriL  Tbe  unbroken  peace 


for  three  buitdred  years  under  the  Tokug«w& 
Govenunent  still  lingers  in  their  minds, 
whereas  the  young  generation  appeals  to  the 

Western  civih'zation.  Stories  of  George  Wash- 
ington, Benjamin  Franklin  and  Gc  cral  r.<  Ttlon 
arc  constantly  rcpeateil.  The  one  is  couser- 
vative,  and  tbe  other  is  progressive; 

Readers  of  the  hbtory  of  the  world  can  not 
£ifl  tonotfcehow  tiicse  two  ideas  have  straggled, 
with  each  other  giving  rise  to  many  a  terrible 
wars  and  battles.  Thus,  wc  have  in  a  country 
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borne  a  small  political  circle  compoted  of  con- 
senraHve  and  progressive  parties.  The  old 
folks  assert  oae  thing  ;  the  yoong  affirm  another. 
The  country  home  is  a  mixture  of  oM  and  new 
modes  of  thoughts.  AmiiUt  all  these  struggles, 
happiness  in  the  true  sense  of  the  wonl,  is  tound. 
The  villagers  are  the  happiest  people  in  Japan. 
Their  only  care  is  to  rise  early  in  the  morning 
and  to  leave  home  for  the  fields,  a  spade  opon 
the  shoulder,  and  to  return  late  in  the  evening  to 
meet  bright  f.icc^  standing  at  the  brokt  n  hani1>oo 
gate — a  brother  with  Iiis  bal)y  sister  on  his 
back  ;  a  mother  nursing  her  luby  ;  a  grand- 
fstherled  by  his  grandson— 4he  oooservatire 
lead  by  tiie  progressive;  hocaes»  cats,  and 
dogs  on  Ae  streets  ;  chirping  sparrows  under 
the  caves;  old  owls  in  a  thick  forest  ;  lazy 
storks  flying  up  in  thf  sky  m  ik(  tli  ;  life  in  the 
country  ever  so  charming  and  aitractivc.  There 
used  tu  live  on  an  old  pine  tree  by  a  9iinto 
shrine^  not  for  firom  my  boyhood  home,  an  old 
crow  which  raised  her  little  ones  year  after 
year  with  unfaltcrini^  rej^ularity.  While  men 
come  and  go,  that  aged  king  of  plants  stand« 
still  in  that  very  spot  near  wluch  my  early 
years  were  passed  with  other  nrcMns  and 
logoea* 

Everywhere  tliroaglioat  Japan,  each  village 
has  its  own  shrine  deilicafed  to  its^favoritc  deity. 
One  village  has  a  shrine  for  the  spirit  of  [a  tox. 
Others  have  a  shrine  dedicated  to  the  s|nrit  of 
water,  etc.  I  have  carefully  examined  the  vil- 
lagers'idea  of  the  gods.  Idonotbdlevetbateven 
the  roost  nncoltivated  coontry  man  would 
soberly  l«ltcve  that  a  fox  or  a  cat  is  a  god 
injghtier  than  Iiimsclf.  He  deifies  these  lower 
crcatnn  «,  liccausc  he  believes  that  these  animals 
arc,  i  l  some  way,  endowed  with  super- 
natural power.  He  adores  this  power,  bat  not 
the  animal  itsdL  Ask  hhn,  for  instance,  if  he 
really  worships  the  fox  as  a  god  and  he  will 
lau.;h  at  the  idea.  That  significant  phra^^c  which 
the  Ajwstle  to  the  Gentiles  addresses  to  tho 
Athenians  holds  good  even  in  tliis  island  of 
the  Far  East 

Bdlgions  festivals  are  a  great  oocaràm  for  the 


country  people.  It  is  at  sadi  times  that  thejT 
pot  on  their  best  foces  and  attire;  that  fhey  open 
their  lungs  and  call  for  a  blessing  upon  the 

whole  village  community  ;  tliat  amateur  plays 
are  performed  by  the  village  Icaux  and  belles. 
One  can  hardly  suppress  a  laugh  on  seeing  a 


if 


The  village  shrine. 

rou^^h  countryman  clothed  in  all  the  finery 
and  drapery  of  a  court  lady.  Country  ladies 
do  not  go  out  In  flw  company  of  gentlemen. 
However,  these  silent  and  almost  mnte  fomabt 
become  exceedingly  chatty  on  these  occasions. 
Tea  parties  are  held  and  general  visits  are  in- 
terchanged. 

The  religious  feelings  are  by  ao  means  dead 
among  these  villagers.  We  can  not  find 
atheists,  nor  can  we  find  a  man  or  woman  who  ea- 
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tfidjr  disregards  the  ceremonies  of  idi^hni,  how- 
ever nittakea  th^  may  be  in  thdr  Ideei.  In 
s  ««iiil,tiief  an  groping  in  the  dark;  tliej  axe 

looking  for  light  to  lighten  tlicir  way.   There  b 

a  great  Jemand  for  real  preachers  of  the  Troth. 
Here  Ls  a  grand  opportunity  for  the  Church  and 
her  workers. 


A  Scare-Crow  in  tlie  Held. 


We  have  very  few  80  called  landed  pro- 
prietors.  We  have  no  large  farms.  Tlie  richest 
country  farmer  poss^«;^!  ?  four  acres  of  land  ; 
hence  tenants  are  very  lew  among  tliu  country 
TÜlagers.  Eacli  farmer  has  enough  to  provide 
for  the  necessities  of  himself  and  his  £imily. 
Steam  machinery  b  not  yet  in  ose  upon  onr 
(arms.  Horses  and  human  hands  perform  most 
of  the  labour.  I  An  not  tliiiik  there  is  much 
occttäiun  for  boa'tting  as  rcganis  our  agricultural 
methods.  ITicre  is  need  of  much  improve- 
ment in  many  dicediont. 

*  •  • 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  notice  that  there  is  no  such 
contrast  as  might  he  imagine<J  ÎK-tu  con  city  and 
country  hf«-  in  Japan.    T1.c  city  is  partly  in- 
habited by  insolvent  country  gentlemen  who 
left  their  dear  coontry  hcmies  to  commence 


their  lives  anew.   A  grand  and  digoiSed 
gentleman  wheeling  away  in  his  **/imnkisAiit 
has  cAen  md  pages  in  his  history,  when  he  left 

the  country  home.  Hence,  he  is  naturally  a 
staunch  upholder  of  the  cause  of  the  country. 
Political  agitators  from  the  city  are  often  found 
in  the  country  calling  upon  the  rich  farmers 
and  weU-to-do  proprietocs.  It  is  qnite  aaansing 
to  see  nondialant  genflemen  in  lairander  coate 
bowing  themselves  almost  douUe  before  country 
farmer?,  in  order  to  obtain  their  votes.  Again, 
we  sometimes  sec  an  ilinercnt  Buddhist 
preacher  making  bis  annual  visit  to  the  vfl- 
lageia.  TUs  is  a  notaUe  time  for  old  women 
in  the  country.  Such  visits  take  place  in  the 
beginning  of  the  winter.  In  spite  of  the  cattinjg 
winter  winds,  tlic  people  leave  their  warm  fire- 
sides and  visit  tlie  temples  to  listen  to  the  î^wcct 
promises  made  by  the  learned  monk.  Coin 
after  coin  jingles  aroand  him.  The  porses  oi  | 
the  people  become  instantly  empty.  BeEoce 
long,  the  devout  listeners  grow  exceedingly 
excited.  Tears  roll  down  their  checks.  Kvery 
word  of  the  preacher  brings  a  new  tide.  Then 
comes  a  regular  feast,  after  the  preaching  is 
over.   It  lemmds  one  of  the  Christ»n  agapf. 

In  winter,  actorsi  wrestlers,  and  varions  otter 
persons,  who  make  it  their  profession  to  amuse, 
resort  to  thoe  villages.  The  villagers*  autumnal 
saviTTps  flow  out  like  water  on  these  occn-  inn«?. 
It  is  not  Old  women  alone  who  ojîcn  their  purses 
at  such  times,  but  every  botly  in  the  village  docs 
the  same.  Then  comes  a  peddler  who  canies  a 
regular  store  of  goods  with  him,  another  x>er- 
sonage  who  has  his  eye  iqMtk  the  purse  of  tise 
countrymen  !  He  disposes  nf  l:i<  ron  l^  on 
credit,  but  sometimes  a  sort  of  barter  is  carried 

on  even  now. 

*  •  • 

The  tbne  wffl  come  when  polillcally,  socially, 
intellectually  and  financially,  our  country  folks 

will  lead  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  wr^y  of 
progre<îs  ans!  rivilir/iti  jh.  They  arc  slow  but 
steady.  1  musi  rc^^eat  as;^nin  that  tiiey  arc  the 
hadcbone  and  the  mains  Liy  of  thb  nation. 

Y.  N. 
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THE  HOUR  SEASONS  OF  THE  YEAR. 

(  Translated  from  a  Japanese  Poem.) 
Spring. 

The  distant  hills  in  spring  are  veiled  in  mist, 
And  fragrant  cherries  bloom  with  countless  flower  ; 
Fach  tree  the  morning  sunlight  tips  with  gold, 
While  joyous  bitds  pipe  songs  from  every  bower. 

Summer. 

With  leaves  of  mantling  green  sweet  summer  comes, — 
The  silent  pool  is  spread  with  lotus  fair  ; 
The  fire-flies  swarm,  the  croaking  frog  is  heard, 
Ând  leaping  founiains  fan  the  sultr}-  air. 

Autumn. 

Autumn's  village  glows  with  maple  flame, — 
The  bulrush  skyward  points  its  furred  crest  ; 
The  moaning  owl  now  greets  the  waning  moon, — 
And  saddened  Nature  sighs  for  Wintet^s  rest 

Winter. 

A  cold  grey  sky  is  winter's  ushering  sign, 
With  snow — the  mountains,  plain  and  housetops  white  ; 
Now  pine  and  cedar  bend  '  neath  snowflake  wreaths. 
And  raging  snow  storms  close  bleak  winter's  night 

H.  P.  B. 


PIGEONS. 

The  frontispiece  to  thh  number  of  Thk  Far     the  luNt  auiumn  Exhibition  of  paintings  in 
East  b  from  a  painting  of  pigeons  by  Kahoto  !  Tokyo  and  attracted  much  attentibn.  The 
BelMO,  who«e  Fojiyama,  Kwan>noa  and  Büba-  .  tfcatnent  is  charactorbtic  of  the  ailfat's  ftyle; 
mon  WC  have  reproduced  in  previous  issues  of    befaig  bold,  clear  and  correct, 
this  magasine.    The  Original  was  exhibited  at 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


3  1  c 


(OUR  SURVEY  EXTENDS  TO  JANUARY  lym.) 


HER  MAJESTY  THE  EMPRESS  DOWAGER. 


The  faithful  and  loyal  subjects  of 
tl)is  Empire  have  received  sad  and 
heart  breaking  news.  We  under- 
stand that  the  Empress  Dowager 
had  been  in  disposed  for  several 
days  and  the  Court  physicians  were 
constantly  wailing  on  Her  Majesty, 
but  in  spite  of  their  carernl  attention, 
there  was  no  improvement  Her 
strength  begun  gradually  to  fail,  and 
she  finally  passed  away  at  6  o'clock 
P.M.,  on  the  tith,  inst  We  have 
no  words  to  adequately  express  our 
grief. 

Her  Majesty  the  Empress  Dowager 
witnessed  the  most  eventful  periods 
of  pur  Imperial,  history.  At  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  her  husband, 
the  late  Emperor  Kömei,  to  the 
throne,  the  whole  country  was  as  is 
well  known  in  a  state  of  commotion» 
and  wars  with  foreign  countries  were 
imminent  At  home,  different  fac- 
tions arose  in  rapid  succession. 
What  must  have  been  her  anxiety 


and  care  during  those  troublous 
days  I  Yet,  wlien  peace  was  about 
to  be  restored  and  the  country  was 
to  regain  Its  normal  condition,  the 
late  Emperor  died  without  really 
witnesiüng  the  firnit  of  his  own  great 
achievements  1  But  she  must  have 
noticed  with  great  satis&ction,  that 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  has  been 
earring  out  the  will  of  his  lather 
and  completing  what  the  late  Em- 
^or  had  already  begun. 

We  had  earnestly  i^oped  and 
prated  for  the  recovery  of  her 
health.  How  startled  and  grieved 
were  we  to  receive  the  news  of  her 
departure  I  We,  the  subjects  of  this 
Empire,  cannot  express  our  deep 
sorrotv.  That  her  death  should 
occur  when  we  are  about  to  cele- 
brate the  thirty  years  aniversary  of 
the  death  of  the  late  Emperor 
Kômei  is,  indeed,  strange  and  sig- 
nificant 
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THE  FOUTICAL  SITUATION. 
The   political    season    bas  again 
come  atoand.    The  Imperial  Diet  has 
been  summoned  and  has  begun  its  ses- 
sions. The  members  of  the  Diet  and  the 
committees  of  the  parties  have  left  their 
native  districts  and  have  gathered  in 
Toledo.    Meetings  ulie  place  day  and 
night    Parties  are  held  here  and  there. 
Hearing  has   followed   hearing  and 
consultation  has  followed  consultation. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  Maisukata 
Cabinet  to  decide  its    fate.  The 
question   whether  it  will  control  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  I^epresenta- 
tives  b  in  the  mind  of  eveiy  one. 
Does  the  Progressionist  Fàrty,  inclad* 
ing  the  other  members  on  the  Govern- 
ment side,  out*number  the  Liberals  and 
their  allies  ?    Will  the  Kohmm  Kya- 
kai  as  a  whole  oppose  the  Government, 
or  be  divided?    These  questions  are 
not  clearly  solved,  because  while  in  the 
election  of  the  President  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Progressionist 
Party  won  the  day,  in  the*election  of  the 
Committees,  it  was  severely  defeated. 
Moreover,  since  the  opening  of  the 
Diet  it  has  been  in  session  only  one  day 
fox  the  discussion  of  bills,  having  been 
first  interrupted  by  the  New  Year's  holi- 
days, and  later  by  the  death  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Empress  Dowager.  Yet 
the  situation  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand.   We  will  tiy  to  grasp  it. 

The  Diet  was  summoned  on  the  22nd 
uit.  On  that  day,  the  (loose  of  liords 
was  divided  into  nine  sections  ;  and  the 
president  and  secretary  were  elected  in 


each  individual  section.  In  the  House 
of  Representative  the  election  of  the  Pre- 
sident, the  first  battle^between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Opposition,  took  place. 
The  candidates  from  the  Progressionists 
were  Messrs.  Hatoyama  Kazuo  and 
Susuki  Segeto,  while  those  from  the 
Liberals  and  the  AToimeM  Kyokai  were 
Messrs.  Kônô  Hironaka  and  Sasa 
Tomolusa  respectively.  The  reason 
why  the  Progressionists  pro|x>sed  two 
candidates  from  one  party  was  to  give 
the  non-partisans  their  choice  between 
the  two.  Before  this,  certain  members 
of  the  Kûhimin  I^foJtai  consulted  the 
Managing  Cömittee  of  the  Liberal  Party 
and  asked  them  to  manage  matters  eo 
as  to  make  all  the  Liberals  vote  for  Mr. 
Sasa  Tomofiisa.  In  that  case,  these 
members  of  the  Kohmm  Kytikai 
promised  that  the  Kyokat  as  a  whole 
would  oppose  the  present  Cabinet  hand 
in  hand  with  the  liberals.  The  Manag* 
ing  Comittee  accepted  the  proposal,  but 
a  majority  of  the  liberals  wished  to  vote 
for  their  own  candidate  and  were  indig- 
nant at  the  presumption  of  the  com- 
mittee. Consequently,  the  opposition 
alliance  between  these  two  parties  waa 
broken.  On  the  morning  of  the  day 
above  raeniicned,  the  votes  were  twice 
examined  in  the  House.  The  first 
time,  no  candidate  received  more  than 
half  the  votes  presented.  The  second 
time,  Mr.  Hatoyama  Kazuo  received 
one  hundred  and  forty  votes  and  the 
office  of  President  fell  into  his  hands. 
The  Progressionists  were  more  sucecss- 
fuU  than  they  had  expected. 
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'  Mr.  Hatoyama,  President  of  the  Waseda 
Special  School  and  the  represenuitve  of 
the  Ushigome  District,  Tokyo,  is  a  fam- 
oas  lawyer  who  studied  in  the  Imperial 
University,  Tokyo,  and  subsequently 
in  Yale  Univeisi^,  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  once  appointed  the  Chief  of  the 
Translation  Bonsau  in  the  Foreign 
Department,  hot  not  long  after  Count 
Okuma  left  the  Department,  he  also 
resigned.  Among  the  Progressionists 
he  is  one  of  the  youngest  and  ablest 
members.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
men  like  him  are  gradually  occupying 
important  positions. 

The  Liberals  and  the  Kokumm  Kyo- 
èat  though  they  failed  in  electing  their 
candidates  as  President  of  the  Lower 
House  were  successful  in  the  election 
of  the  Budget,  Petition,  Disciplinary 
and  Account  Committees.  In  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  most  important 
of  the  four  committees,  there  are  sixteen 
Ltben^Is,  theirteen  members  of  the 
ICaHtmrn  I^JUu,  eleven  Progressionists 
and  five  non-partisans.  In  the  other 
three  committees,  the  opposition  mem- 
bers are  also  in  the  majority.  This  is 
evidently  due  to  the  reunion  of  the  two 
parties  in  question.  Will  then  the 
Liberals  and  the  Kokumin  Ky^i  act 
hand  in  hand  all  through  this  session 
of  the  Diet?  No,  it  seems  to  us  im- 
possible. The  understanding  was  a 
temporary  one  formed  between  a  por- 
tion only  of  the  respective  parties.  Tlie 
most  of  the  members  of  the  two  parties 
have  interests  which  can  not  be  easily 
harmonized.     Already  some  seven  or 


I  eight  of  the  Liberals  have  left  their 
party  and  formed  an  independent  club. 
Some  eight  members  of  the  Kokumin 
Kyokai,  on  the  other  hand,  have  also 
adopted  the  same  course.  Conseqently  it 
is  vain  for  the  Opposition  to  hope  to  con- 
trol a  majority  in  the  Diet  A  non- 
con6dence  resolution  might  be  intro- 
duced, but  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible for  it  to  pass  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Finally,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a 
majority  of  the  Committees  together 
with  the  President  of  the  House  are  in 
deep  sympathy  with  the  present  Cabinet. 
We  believe  no  disturbance  looking  to- 
wards a  conflict  with  the  Government 
will  take  place  there. 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  DIET. 
The  official  opening  of  the  Diet  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
25th  ult    The  ceremony  was  as  usual. 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  attended  in 
person  and  read  «  speech  in  which  he 
emphasized  the  faa  that  the  relations 
between  Japan  and  her  treaty  powers 
are  more  friendly  than  ever  before  and 
that  the  work  of  treaty  revision  is  aboat 
to  be  fully  accomplished.   Then  His 
Majesty  reierred  to  the  National  defenc:es 
which  will  be  perfected  gradually  with 
due  regard  to  the  National  finances  ; 
and  intimated  his  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  establuhing  good  order  in  For- 
mosa with  the  hope  of  promoting  the 
wel&re  of  the  people  and  the  prosperitj 
of  the  island.    Finally,  His  Majesty- 
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tamed  to  the  Budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  and  other  important  projects  ;  and 
cqndnded  by  expressing  his  expectation 
tbat  die  Diet  woald  exercise  faithfully 
its  fonctions  of  deliberation  and  con- 
lent 


THE  PRESS  LAW  AND  THE  PARTIES. 
,  :.Tbe  existing  Press  Law  is  the  remains 
of  a  despotic  government  By  it  the 
Home  Minister,  an  administrative  of- 
ficer, is  atitfaorized  to  suspend,  or  sup- 
press, the  publication  of  a  journal, 
beside  instituting  the  proper  measures 
IHreliminary  lo  judicial  punishment  By 
availing  themselves  of  this  right,  cabinets 
have  been  defended  from  the  attacks  of 
public  opinion.  If  a  press  publishes  an 
article  criticizing  somewhat  severely  the 
policy  of  a  cabinet,  it  will  soon  be  sus- 
pended or  even  suppressed.  In  case 
an  article  is  opposed  to  public  morality 
or  threatens  the  exbting  order  of  society, 
we  have  no  objection  to  suspending  the 
journal  which  contains  it  But  political 
criticism  ought  to  de  entirely  free.  Let 
the  press  maintain  its  responsibility  for  it- 
sdf  and  its  readers  ;  and  it  will  never  take 
such  a  course  as  to  lessen  its  credit 
But  up  to  this  time,  no  cabinet  has  un- 
dertaken this  kind  of  revision. 

The  present  Gdiinet  when  it  came 
into  power  promised,  in  its  manifesto, 
to  treat  the  right  of  fireedom  of  speech, 
of  the  pen,  and  of  public  meeting 
with  profound  respect  It  even  said  : 
««Efforts  will  be  made  to  safeguard 
their  enjoyment  [of  this  rights].  All 
people  thought  at  that  time  that  the 


Cabinet  would  resolutely  abolish  those 
despotic  clauses  in  the  law.  But  facts 
show  that  it  is  indisposed  to  do  so, 
for  the  Amended  Law  introduced  by  the 
Government  is  not  yet  complete.  It 
has  still  a  provision  of  journals  both  for 
the  suspension  and  supression,  though  its 
spirit  or  manner  of  operation  is  a  little 
different  from  tliat  of  the  old  law,^^'^^^ 
More  particularly,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  or  the  Minkters  of  War, 
and  of  the  Navy,  may  issue  a  special  in- 
junction forbidding  the  publication  of 
matters  relating  to  international  or  mili- 
tai v  affairs.  In  the  event  of  a  journal's 
publishing  matters  calculated  to  impair 
the  dignity  of  the  Imperial  Court,  to 
subvert  the  political  system,  to  derange 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  or  to  disturb  good 
order  and  public  morals,  the  publisher 
and  an  editor  shall  be  sentenced  to  the 
statutory  confinement  and  fine.  And  in 
case  a  daily  journal,  or  periodical,  is 
prosecuted  in  connection  with  the  of- 
fence above  stated,  the  Minister  of  Home 
Affairs  or  of  War  may  provisionally 
suspend  the  issue  of  a  journal  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  one  week  and  that 
of  a  periodical  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing three  successive  issues. 

Of  course  this  is  much  more  free  than 
the  existing  law,  but  it  can  not  satisfy 
public  opinion.  The  Kohmm  Kyohai 
alone  may  perhaps  agree  with  the  Gov- 
ernment Bill,  but  neither  the  liberals 
nor  Progressionists  will  In  &ct,  some 
members  of  the  Progressionist  Party  have 
already  introduced  a  bill  based  upon  a 
wider  view  of  freedom.    Both  the  ofii- 
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dal  and  Frogreadonisu'  Bills  are  now 
being  examined  by  a  Special  Comittee. 
We  ahall  see  bow  far  they  can  be  hanno* 
nized« 


3^  THE  BlIDGKT. 
The  H'ui:;et  for  ilie  next  fiscal  year 
(April,  iS97'-Marcli,  189S)  shows  . 

IVW. 

Revenue   239,750,582. 

Expenditure   239,674,459. 

In  all  its  principle,  the  Hiulgct  at  harul 
has  followed  the  plan  of  that  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  with  the  increase  of 
sonne  56,870,000  >v//.  Tlie  increase 
chiefly  comes  from  the  naval  expansion 
of  the  second  term,  which  aggregates 
the  sum  of  _>'t7/  24,996,947  in  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Tliia  i,um,  together  with 
the  aggregated  sum  for  the  naval  expan- 
sion of  the  First  term,  makes  the  tem- 
porary expenditure  of  the  Naval  Depart- 
ment for  the  next  fiscal  year  yt^t 
68, 136,000.  The  other  items  of  increase 
in  total  expenditure  came  as  usual  on  ac- 
count of  the  enlargement  of  the  consular 
service,  the  establishment  and  improve- 
ment of  the  universities,  the  construc- 
tion of  railways,  telegraphic  and  teleplion 
services,  the  expansion  of  the  marine, 
the  reconstruction  of  luirbours  and  the 
like. 


THE  NAVAL  BUAT  KACi:. 
A  ^land  boat  race  by  sailors  and 
oflicei  s  belonging  to  our  Navy  took  place 
in  the  Sumida  river,  Tokyo,  on  the  i8th 
December,  1896.    I  he  object  of  this 


?  NO  TES. 

boat  race,  as  we  understand,  was  U> 
arouse  interest,  on  the  part  of  our 
people,  in  onr  naval  afiaiia.  This  k»ig 
wished  for  occasion  was  honoured  by 
the  presence  of  His  Majesty,  the  Em- 
peror and  His  train.  The  day  was 
uncommonly  6ne.  The  banks  of  the 
river  were  covered  with  spectators.  We 
trust  that  this  may  benefit  both  old  and 
young,  especially  the  latter  who  aie 
destined,  in  some  way,,  to  play  a  grand 
rôle  in  the  future  history  of  onr  nation. 


THE  THIRTIF.Tir  ANNIVKKSAKY  OF 
tup:  DEAIM  OK  THE  LATE 

EMPEROR  KO&IEI.  i 

As  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  this  an- 
niversary willhecclehrairtlin  KvôluûUlhc  1 
30th  inst.    Both       Majesty  the  Emper- 
or and  Her  Majesty  the  I''nii)ress  will  pro- 
ceed thither.    The  death  of  Her  Majesty  ' 
the  Empress  Dowager  at  this  time  is  cs-  | 
pecially  sad.     Had  she  survived  she  | 
would  surely  have  taken  part  in  these  • 
solemn  rites.    Wc  understand  that  even 
this  sad  event  will  not  deter  the  Emperor 
from  keeping  this  anniversary.  We 
should  all  imitate  the  filial  piety  thus 
displayed  by  our  beloved  Emperor. 


KANAGAFUCTII  COTTON  SPINNING 
FACTORY. 

A  conflict  is  going  on  between  the 
Kanagafuchi  Cotton  Spinning  Factory 
and  twenty  five  other  Cotton  Spinning 
factories,  representing  Osaka,  Nagojra, 
Oi^yamaand  Wakayama.  The  breach 
was  occasioned  in  this  way.  The  branch 
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M>ffice  öf  tlie  lUnagafucbi  Factory  at 
HyÔgo  lias  been  dping  mischief  by  per- 
jtiadsQg  workmen  to  leave  factories  in 
which  they  had  been  working  and  take 
'  work  in  the  Kanagafucbi  Factory.  These 
•twenty  five  factories  declared  thai  they 
•  would  not  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
.diose  merchants  who  supply  the  Kana- 
.gafachi  Factory  with  cotton,  coal,  char* 
•coal,  nil,  etc.  It  was  the  intention  of 
.the  former  to  supplant  the  latter.  £very 
reffort  hai^  been  made  to  bring  back 
those  workmen  who  were  thus  enticed 
away  by  the  Kanagafnclii  men.  In- 
order  to  avoid  any  further  encroachment, 
a  party  of  men  representing  these  twenty 
five  factories  is  kept  at  each  station  to 
watch  the  workmen  who  may  be  going 
to  the  Kanagafuchi  Cötton  Spinning 
Factory. 


I'HE  GCONOmC  OUTLOOK  FOR 
THE  YEAR  1897. 

The  last  two  years  have  been  spent  in 
the  preparation  of  plans.  The  {vesent 
jear  is  to  witness,  much  to  our  satis- 
faction, the  realization  of  these  plans. 
If  so,  the  time  has  come  when  the 
amount  of  the  capital  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much,  is  to  be  realized 
Statistics  made  up  in  September  of  last 
year,  give  us  the  following  table. 
Companies  already  founded  : — 

2,901. 

C^apital  subscribed  : — 

260,541,068^«». 
Provisional  railway  certificates  grant* 
ed  : —         34  companies. 


Capital  subscribed 

3,860,00076'«. 
G>mpanies  which  have  applied  for  cer- 

'  tificates  : —      69  companies. 
Capital  subscribed  : — 

37.788.774>«». 
Companies  which  Irave  increased  their 
capital  :— 

3.548. 

Capital  .subscribed'  : — 

78 1.943. 974 
According  to  this  table --the  total 
amount  of  the  capital  subscribed  is 
1,084, 1 33, 816  Of  course,  this  does 
not  mean  that  all  this  vast  amount  will 
be  paid  in  during  this  one  year.  Com* 
panics  already  oiganized  on  a  secure 
basis,  may  not  require  the  capital  at 
once.  Some  may  not  yet  have  obtain- 
ed the  permission  of  the  government, 
some  may  not  require  the  capital  to  be 
paid  in  this  year.  These  and  other  con- 
siderations induce  us  to  declare  that 
such  a  great  amount  as  just  has  been 
mentioned  above  is  not  actually  needed 
at  present.  Even  granting  this,  one  can 
easily  see  that  the  amount  is  by  no 
means,  small.  Beside  these,  plans  made 
by  our  Government,  and  also  the  work 
of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  will  require 
large  expenditures.  Thus  we  find  that 
demands  upon  the  accumulated  capital 
of  the  country  will  be  very  great,  but  how 
are  these  demands  to  be  met  ?  This  is 
the  very  question  at  issue.  It  is  said 
that  our  Government  will  meet  the 
demand  partly  by  a  public  loan,  and 
partly  by  the  war  indemnity.  When  we 
examine  the  condition  of  the  money 
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market,  wc  find  that  money  is  abundant, 
but  it  is  locked  up  and  can  not  be  quickly 
made  available.  When  general  credit 
is  restored  and  money  is  liberated,  our 
economic  condition  will  be  improved. 
The  balance  between  demand  and  supply 
will  certainly  be  maintained. 


OBITUARY. 

The  death  of  the  late  Prince  Mori 
occurred  on  the  23rd,  December,  1896. 
He  was  the  head  of  the  late  feudal  clan 


ofChôshu,  and  played  a  grand  rôle  in 
the  history  of  the  Shogunate.  He  has 
passed  away  from  us,  yet  his  spirit  is 
still  manifested  in  the  person  of  our 
eminent  statemen,  such  as  Marquis 
Ito,  Marquis  Yamagata  and  Count  Inoue 
with  other  less  famous'Jpcrsons  who  were 
brought  up  under  his  strong  influence. 
How  appropriate  was  it  that  our  count- 
ry' should  honour  such  a  high  personage 
with  a  state  funeral  !  H  is  Excellency  was 
fifty  seven  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 
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Vol.  II.,  No.  2.  — — 'l^^l   February  20th.  1897. 

FOREIGNERS  UNDßR  JAPANESE  / 
JURISDICTION. 


A  FORKIGNEK'S  VIEW. 
(CoauiuincATin,) 


As  Thk  i' ar  East  is  designed  to  serve  j 
as  a  forum  for  the  interchange  of  views  j 
between  Japanese  ami  forcigiK-rs  icgurd-  ! 
ing  questions  of  I'/ie  (Ia\',  u  seems  fitting  I 
that  the  foreign  side  <  f  this  most  im-  | 
portant  question  should  be  represented 
in  its  cohimns.    There  is  a  foreign  side 
which,  however  inadequate  the  present 
attempt  to  set  it  forth  may  be,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  clear  and  forcible  statement 
and  which  is  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration.    It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that,  whO«  few  of  the  Japanese  who  have 
wrilten  in  the  public  press  on  the  sub- 
ject of  treaiy  revision  seem  to  liave  made 
the  effort  to  loolt  at  the  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  foieign  residents, 
there  are  men  in  high  position  who  have 
done  so  and  who  are  givmg  it  their  best 
tbongbt. 

Of  conne,  it  will  be  impossible  within 
the  limits  of  this  article  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject exbaastively,  or  even  to  touch  upon 


j  mail)  of  its  varied  phases  ;  but  it  is  the 
j  hope  of  the  writer  that  he  may  be  able 
!  to  bhou  that  the  .mxieties  which  even 
j  the  candid   foreigner   entertains  with 
]  regard  to  his  situation  undc!  tfie  pro- 
spective I'cgime  are  not  due  to  pure  pre- 
judice, as  IS  too  often  assumed.  There 
has  been  much  heated  writing  oiu  tfie 
foreign  side  which  has  shown  gros»  care- 
lessnes:}  as  to  faLi>  and  worse  still  a 
bitterly  hostile  spirit    It  does  not  fol- 
low, however,  that  because  the  foreign 
side  has  sometimes  been  unfortunate  in 
its  advocates,  that  there  is  no  ground 
at  all  for  the  anxiety  which  has  in  some 
minds  bred  such   lamentable  irrita- 
tion. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present 
writer  to  prepare  an  ailment  against 
treaty  revision.  The  revision,  so  &r  as 
the  m<m  important  Powen  are  concern- 
ed, is  an  accompliflbed  lact  and  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  discussion 
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of  what  is  now  a  purely  academical  ques- 
tion, Moreover,  the  writer  has  been  for 
many  years  an  advocate  for  revision  upon 
substantially  tlie  basis  upon  which  the 
new  treaties  rest.  He  has  not  forgotten 
the  difficulties  confronting  the  foreign 
residents,  but  he  has  believed  that  they 
do  not  constitute  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  continuance  of  ihe  very  serious  an- 
noyances to  which  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment and  nation  have  been  subjected. 
This  is  by  no  means  to  say  that  these 
difficulties  are  not  p:ravc,  or  even  that  in 
spite  of  their, i^ra  vi  ty  they  must  be  ignored. 
On  the  contrary,  every  wise  statesman 
will  give  them  careful  and  constant  at- 
tention and  will  seek,  so  far  as  the  wider 
interests  of  the  nation  will  allow,  to 
meet  them  by  friendly  legislation.  But 
it  is  not  those  in  auiliority,  who  I'V  tlie 
very  nature  of  their  duties  are  compelled 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  these  pro- 
blems, who  need  to  be  informed.  As 
has  been  said,  they  are  already  busied 
with  thcni.  It  is  those  who  aim  to  lead 
public  opmion  through  the  press,  who 
need  to  be  brought  to  a  more  candid 
view,  that  their  services  may  be  enlisted 
in  the  attempt  to  remove  the  mutual 
distrust  which  intemperate  writing  on 
both  sides  has  caused  and  which  has 
done,  and  is  still  doing,  such  great  harm. 

The  relative  amallness  of  these  com- 
mniüties  is  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  th^  exett  a  feeble  influence  on 
Japanese  society.  Their  influence  has 
been  and  will  continne  to  be  no  incon- 
•  lideiable  force  in  the  life  of  Japan.  It 
has  been  unquesiioaably  a  moat  import- 


ant facti tr  in  the  political  and  social  re- 
organization which  followed  so  clœc 
upon  the  opening  of  the  c(nHur\  and 
whici)  is  slill  in  progress.  The  lark 
side  of  the  picture  which  these  com- 
munities present  is  not  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten by  one  who,  like  the  writer,  has 
noted  their  history  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
There  is  much  which  can  only  be  looked 
back  upon  with  a  painful  sense  of  shame 
and  disgrace  ;  }et  the  evolutionist's  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  has  seemed 
to  operate  here,  as  in  the  physical  world. 

The  more  permanent  impressions  which 
lliesc  communities  have  made  upon 
Japanese  society  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  healthful  and  tributary  to  the 
general  reiurnialory  movement  which 
the  nation  is  pushing  forward  with  such 

1  praiseworthy  persistency   and  success. 
There  are  here  and  there  a  few  laudaiores 
tempon's  acli  in  Japan,  as  there  arc  in 

I  KurvJpc  and  America  ;   but  au  unpre- 
judiced persoi;,  having  seen  with  his osv n 
eyes  the  Japan  of  thirty  or  forty  year.s 
ago,  especially    if  he   possess  even  a 
moderate  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
of  the  Tokugawa  period,  will  hardly 
fail  to  acknowledge  that  Japan  has 
gained  immensely  from  foreign  inter- 
course.  To  deny  it  would  be  no  less 
absurd  than  lo  deny  the,  on  the  whole» 
healthful  influence  of  the  French  Re> 
volution  upon  the  social  and  political 
life  of  the  adjacent  countries.   That-  this 
eflect  of  foreign  intercourse  upon  Japan, 
but  for  the  existence  of  these  communi- 
ties, would  have  been  &r  less  strong,  and 
perhaps  even  less  beneficent,  is,  a«  the 
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writer  believes,  incontestible. 

"Every  thing  which  serves  to  deepen 
the  mutual  distrust  between  these  com- 
muniti&t  and  the  Japanese  people  is  in- 
jurious to  both.    On  the  foreign  side,  it 
leads  to  a  narrow  and  partisan  habit  of 
mind  which  is  almost  certain  to  weaken 
the  moral  sentiment  and  thus  intensify 
the  evils  which  all  deplore.    While,  by 
heightening  the  division  wall  between 
natives    and     foreigners,    it  lessens 
materially  the  legitimate  and  desirable 
influence  of  these  communities  as  ex- 
ponents ol  Western  civilization,  it  does 
not,  in  any  thing  like  the  same  degree, 
shut  out  from  the  Japanese  people  the 
debasing  inllucnce  of  those  depraved 
men  and  women  whom  the  unorganized 
public  sentiment  of  the  open  ports  cannot 
effectually  restrain.    These  communities 
need  the  moral  support  of  tlic  best  public 
sentiment  of  Japan,  and  just  in  propor-  i 
tion  as  they  receive  it,  will  tiicy  he  able  in 
their  turn  to  constitute  themselves  a  hclp- 
fnl  factor  in  the  life  of  Ja{)an,     It  is  no 
discredit  to  any  nation  lo  acknowledge 
that  she  needs  the  benefit  of  all  that  is 
be:>t  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of 
her  sister  nations.     Whatever  will  tend 
to  make  purer  the  channels  throui,'h 
which  this  life  flows  is  worth  doing  even 
at  some  cost. 

As  has  been  ^aid,  the  whole  i,Mound 
cannot  be  covere  1  in  this  article.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  NMuer  will  restrict  himself 
by  way  of  illustration  to  certain  com- 
ments upon  the  radical  change  in  the 
system  of  law,  especially  that  of  crim- 
inal procedure  which  the  new  treaties 


♦3 

will  introduce.  What  follows  docs  not 
imply  any  criticism  of  the  new  system 
as  a  system.  It  certainly  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  enter  upon  such  criticism 
here.  The  most  that  is  intended  is  to 
empbasijse  the  difference  between  it  and 
the  current  system.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  consular  tribunals  many  difTerent 
systems  of  law  are  administered;  but 
yet  the  Knglish  system  administered  by 
the  British  and  American  courts  may  be 
said,  speaking  roughly,  to  dominate  the 
public  sentiment  fo  the  ports  of  Japan  and 
China.  In  view  of  theespjecially  intimate 
commercial  and  social  relations  of  Japan 
with  the  United  Stales,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  British  colonies  and  other 
dependencies,  the  writer  does  not  hesit- 
ate to  say  that  in  his  judgment  a  serious 
mistake  wa.s  made  when  the  laws  of 
continental  Europe  were  made  tiie  basis 
of  the  new  codes  of  japan.  By  adopt- 
ing that  basis,  Japan  lost  what  w  ould  }nve 
been  a  most  valuable  reinforcement  to 
the  efforts  of  her  jurists  to  create  a  strong 
public  sentiment  in  support  of  the  new 
codes.  That  loss  cannot  easily  be 
made  good,  but  something  can  be  done 
to  relieve  the  situation,  if  pains  be  taken 
by  means  of  supplementary  legislation 
to  lessen  the  divergence  between  the  two 
s}'stems. 

The  more  important  pomu  against 
which  the  current  criticism  is  directed 
are  as  follows  : — 

(i)  The  powers  of  the  police.  There 
have  been  many  extravagant  and  unrea- 
sonable things  said  on  this  subject, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat,  but 
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■Uowing  for  such  misconceptioas.  it 
may  yet  be  said  that,  whether  excessive 
or  not,  these  powers  are  in  some  im- 
portant respects  large  when  measured 
by  the  standard  of  English  Jaw.  For 
example,  thtKofyasho,  or  wanant,  need 
not  be  served  upon  the  accused  until 
twenty  four  hours  after  his  arrest.  Again 
the  police  may  withhold  legal  counsel 
during  the  preliminary  examination  by 
officers  who  arc  commonly,  if  not  quite 
correctly,  called  police  magistrates.  Fur- 
ther still,  it  is  reported  on  apparently 
trustworthy  authority  that  use  is  at  least 
sometimes  made  of  solitary  confinement 
as  a  means  of  leading  suspected  person.^ 
to  incriminate  themselves. 

(2)  The  restriction^  upon  the  rip;ht  of 
bail.  Theoretically  hail  may  be  allow- 
ed at  any  time  after  the  case  ha,s  been 
brought  before  the  examining  magistrate, 
unites  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge  there 
is  reason  to  believe  the  accused  will 
abuse  his  freedom  by  destroying  the 
evidence  of  the  alleged  crime.  The 
writer  is  informed  on  high  authority 
that  bail  is  allowed  in  practice  in  about 
.seventy  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  which  it 
is  offered.  The  impression  is  very 
strong,  however,  on  the  part  uf  even 
friendly  critics  that  for  some  reason  bail 
plays  a  small  part  in  the  practice  of  the 
courts,  and  that  too  often  when  granted 
il  is  only  after  considerable  and,  as  it 
seems,  quite  needless,  delay;  though  it 
is  claimed,  it  is  proper  to  note,  that  the 
tendency  is  steadily  toward  increased 
Ircedom  in  this  regard. 

(3)  The  absence  of  a  jury  in  trials  j 


and  also  the  right  accorded  the  govern* 
ment  of  appeal  against  a  decision  fitvour- 
able  to  the  accused. 

There  are  other  points  which  might 
be  mentioned  but  these  will  suffice. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  difference 
between  the  procedure  above  indicated 
and  that  current  in  the  United  States  the 
following  incident  which  occurred  in  a 
large  interior  town  of  New  England  may 
be  of  service.     An  intimate  friend  of 
the  writer,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  but  at 
that  time  acting  as  editor  of  a  daily- 
paper,  was  one  day  sitting  in  his  office, 
when  a  Japanese  student  entered  and 
showed  certain  samples  of  tea  which  he 
had  for  ^;a1e.    The  gentleman,  having 
been  for  many  years  deeply  interested 
in  Japan,  gladly  purchased  some  of  the 
tea  and  also,  after  ha\ing  inquired  into 
the  student's  history,  introduced  him  to 
other  purchasers.    It  seems,  accordir»g 
to  the  story,  that  the  young  Japanese  had 
gone  to  America  lu  stud},  and  that, 
though  money  had  been  regularh'  ^eiit 
him  for  a  time,  the  remittances  from  his 
friends  had  for  some  reason  ceased  and 
he  was  trying  to  support  himself  by 
selling  tea. 

Not  long  atier,  v>ne  Sunday  mornaig, 
the  gentleman  received  a  letter  from  the 
student,  dated  at  the  city  jail,  stating 
that  he  was  arrested  for  peddling  without 
a  license  and  asking  his  help.     Mv  friend 
at  once  went  to  the  jail  tv)  sec  the  prisoner. 
The  marshal  api>earcd  reluclanl  lu  ac- 
cede to  his  request,  but  the  gentlemar» 
announced  that  he  was  tiic  aitorncy  of  the 
]  prisoner  and  must  insist  on  being  al> 
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lowed  to  interview  bis  client  There- 
upon the  tnarsbal  took  him  to  the  cell, 
but  the  gentleman  declined  to  bold  his 
interview  there  and  demanded  that  the 
prisoner  be  brought  out  into  a  conveni- 
ent and  comfortable  apartment  When 
this  demand  had  been  met,  a  conference 
was  held  at  which  it  was  made  evident, 
that  the  young  fellow  had  been  wrongly 
airested,  for  the  law  makes  a  clear  diS'> 
tinction  between  pMmg  and  stümg 
samples,  and  for  the  latter  no  local 
license  is,  or  was,  necessary.  The 
gentleman  then  asked  for  the  bail  com- 
missioner, who  is  expected  to  be  always 
within  call,  at  least  in  all  the  larger 
towns,  and  was  told  that  he  bad  gone  to 
dinner.  Accordingly  he  was  consulted 
by  telephone.  The  bail  was  fixed  at 
$100.00,  for  whirl)  the  gentleman  gave 
securit|r,  and  the  piisoner  was  bound 
over  to  appear  at  the  municipal  court 
the  next  morning.  Monday  morning 
the  student  presented  himself  at  the 
court  and  was  acqnitted,  in  accordance 
with  the  pleading  of  his  counsel. 

It  is  not  contended,  as  has  already 
been  said  that  the  system  which  this 
case  illustrates  is  intrinsically  a  better 
system,  but  thai  it  is  different  from 
that  to  which  the  foreign  residents  are 
soon  to  be  introduced  and  that  its  points 
of  difference  have,  some  of  them, 
been  so  cherished  for  generations 
as  to  find  their  place  in  the  most  stately 
documents  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Not 
to  go  further  back,  the  absolute  right  ol  I 
bail  save  in  capital  cases,  and  the  denial  j 
to  the  government  of  the  right  of  appeal  \ 


from  a  judgment  &vourable  to  an  alleged 
criminal  or  misdemeanant  are  guarant- 
eed in  the  most  formal  manner  by  the 
Cbnstitntion  of  the  United  Slates.  It 
may  be  wise  and  necessary  to  take  away 
these  rights,  but  there  is  nothing  gained 
by  minimizing  the  loss,  or  reviling  the 
anxiety  with  which  it  is  confronted, 
This  anxiety  is  entirely  natoral  and  is  to 
be  respected.  The  way  in  which  it  has 
been  met  by  certain  writers  has  simply 
intensified  it,  for  it  has  created  the  im* 
pression  that  there  is  but  a  feeble  ap- 
(weciation  of  the  value  of  individual 
liberty  on  the  part  of  those  who  profess 
to  be  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  Japan  ; 
and  that  an  intense  national  feeling  has 
rendered  a  candid  examination  of  this 
subject  impossible.  This  impression  may 
be  unjust,  but  it  is  incontestible  that  it 
has  been  made.  How  these  differences 
can  be  overcome  is  a  question  which  the 
statesmen  of  Japan  must  decide.  If  her 
chief  commercial  and  social  relations 
were  with  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
present  system,  reinforced  as  it  would  be 
by  the  public  sentiment  of  her  neighbour 
stat^,  would  be  less  open  to  criticism  ; 
but,  considering  her  increasingly  close 
relations  with  the  United  States  and 
other  English  speaking  countries,  it  is 
of  no  small  moment  to  her  that  she 
win  so  far  as  possible  the  support  of  the 
representatives  of  those  countries,  who 
constitute  the  large  majority  of  the 
foreign  residents. 
I  If  it  be  true,  as  The  Far  Hast  lias 
I  con  tended,  that  it  is  even  now  practical- 
\  ly  decided  that  essentially  the  English 
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system  of  parUamenlaiy  govemincnt  is 
to  prevail  in  Japtn,  it  is  in  large  degree 
owing  to  her  close  relations  with  English 
speaking  countries  that  this  change  has 
forced  itself  upon  the  nation.  The 
methods  of  parliamentary  procedure 
whidi  prevail  in  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  and  in  a  measure  also  in  the 
United  Slates,  are  continually  in  evidence 
and  necessarily  become  the  standard  of 
comparison  to  a  degree  which  those  of 
Germany,  for  example,  never  can.  The 
gradual  approximadon  of  the  parlia- 
mentary procedure  of  Japan  to  that  of 
Great  Britain  seems,  therefore^  mevitable 
even  to  many  observers  who  consider  the 
German  system  more  in  harmony  with 
the  traditions  and  genius  of  the  Japanese 
people. 

The  same  kind  of  pressure  will  tend 
10  bring  the  judicial  procedure  of  Japan 
into  closer  conformity  with  that  of  English 
speaking  countries.  Such  a  change  will 
doubtless  be  attended  with  certain  dis- 
advantages, but  it  will  bring  with  it  an 
immense  advantage  in  thai  it  will  secure 
to  Japan  the  warmer  sympathy  of  her 
nearest  neighbors,  a  sjrmpathy  which 
will  give  increased  strength  to  her  best 
institutions.  This  does  not  mean  strength 


through  offensive  and  defensive  alliances 
which  aie  of  little  permanent  value,  hot 
that  intellectual  and  moral  strength  which 
must  come  from  the  consciousness  of 
intimate  social  relations. 

If  this  is  to  be  the  future,  as  the 
writer  assuredly  believes  it  is,  would  it 
not  be  fitting  to  seize  the  occasion 
offered  by  the  acceptance  of  Japanese 
jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  foreigners  for 
some  suitable  step  in  the  direction  of  this 
prospective  harmony  ?  Surely  every  step 
which  could  be  taken  would  be  hailed 
by  the  people  of  Japan  as  a  real  gain  to 
their  liberty  ;  while  it  would  be  recog* 
niied  by  the  world  at  large  as  a  piece  of 
fiuseeing  statesmanship. 

It  is  not  necessary,  and  probabljr 
would  not  be  wise,  to  provide  for  all  the 
points  of  difference.  Some  of  them  aie 
cherished  more  because  of  tradition  than 
because  of  their  merits  ;  but  the  spirit 
which  is  expressed  in  them,  the  Japanese 
people  will  sooner  or  later  make  their 
own,  because  of  the  place  in  the  family 
of  nations  which  her  geographical  posi- 
tion and  her  recent  history  have  created 
for  her.  Is  it  not  wise  to  row  with  the 
stream? 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  RED^  CROSS 
SOCIETY  IN  JAPAN. 


In  1886,  our  country,  for  the  6fst  | 
time,  entered  the  Red  Cms  AlUance,  and  1 
was  placed,  by  the  rales  of  the  inter- 
national laws  oi  war,  on  the  sane  foot- 
ing as  other  nations,  with  whom  we  are 
in  treaty  tdations.    However,  as  oor  | 
hlstoiy  sbowa,  oar  principle  has  always 
heen  to  lenen  the  atrocities  of  war  and 
to  avoid  the  infliction  of  injuries  upon 
the  enemy,  which  are  not  essential  to  the 
attainment  of  the  object  of  the  war.  We 
have  been  actual  qre-witnesses  of  several 
facts  illnstiating  this  spirit  which  present- 
ed themselves  in  the  periods  before  and 
after  the  Restoration,  that  is,  from  the 
firtt  to  the  tenth  year  of  the  present  re- 
gime.  Thus  we  find,  long  before  we 
entered  into  the  agreement  embodied  in 
the  Geneva  Trea^,  the  principle  of 
humanity  and  mercy  had  already  been 
considerably  developed    That  valonr 
and  mercy  shonld  walk  hand  in  hand 
was  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  known 
as  the  Buskiiif  which  term  may  freely  be  \ 
rendered  ikê  ^irä  ^MxUry, 

About  1690  years  ago,  when  the  Em* 
piesB  Jingo  invaded  Korea,  she  decreed 
five  laws,  which  were  to  be  strictly  en- 
\  forced.    The  fourth  article  read  as 


[  follows.  — "Naioie  shall  not  be  killed." 
By  "  Nature  was  meant  those  who 
do  not  fight  against  us.  The  principle 
of  the  article  was  that  even  the  enemy, 
if  powerless  to  resist,  shall  be  forgiven, 
j  Again  in  the  invasion  of  Korea  by 
Hideyoshi  about  300  years  ago,  brutal 
and  bloodthirsty  conduct  was  strlcdy 
forbidden.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  commanded,  that  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  enemy  should  be  buried  with 
those  of  our  soldiers,  as  &r  as  possible* 
After  his  triumphant  return,  Hide- 
yoshi celebrated  a  grand  Buddhistic 
ceremony  in  memory  of  the  dead. 
Shimadzu  Yoshihisa.  one  of  his  generals, 
erected  a  monument  in  Kôyasan,  one 
of  the  wdl  known  centres  of  Buddhism, 
in  memoiy  of  the  dead  and  for  the 
repose  of  their  souls. 

The  natives  of  Fwmosa  were  once 
rsgular  cannibals  who  killed  men 
and  ate  their  flesh,  making  ornaments 
of  their  skulls.  In  1876  some  fishermen 
from  the  Loochoo  islands  who  had  lan(^ 
ed  there  were  murdered  by  these  savages. 
The  year  following,  we  made  an  as- 
sault on  them,  when  the  General-in-cbief, 
Tsugumtchi  Saigo  (the  present  Minister 
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of  the  Navy),  ordared  the  soldien  ander  I 
him  to  beslow  hmnane  treatment  upon 
those  of  the  natives  who  did  not  fight 
against  onr  forces. 

Nodces  were  posted  up  throughout 
Formosa  ordering  that  all  the  wounded 
and  sick  people,  inespective  of  their 
social  standing,  should  receive  careful 
attention.  The  natives  at  first  thought 
this  attitude  veiy  strange  and  often  tried 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  our  sanitary 
officials.  Certain  Chinese  residents  sub- 
sequently  translated  the  notices  and 
informed  the  natives  of  their  meanings, 
and  then  the  natives,  having  themselves 
also  heard  from  some  of  their  own 
people  who  had  been  kindly  treated 
by  us  of  our  humane  and  merci* 
fui  conduct,  b^n  gradually  to  appre* 
ciate  the  principle  of  chari^  and  love: 
Their  appreciation  vras  so  great  that  even 
the  ignorant  .babarians  carried  their 
wounded  or  sick  to  the  hospitals.  Thus 
they  flocked  together  in  front  of  the 
hospitals  to  receive  treatment  from  our 
medical  officers.  This  fact  may  easily 
be  proved  from  foreign  witnesses. 

In  performing  this  act  of  chari^,  we 
were  by  no  means  actuated  by  ambitions 
motives,  nor  did  we  act  thus  for  the  sake 
of  reward  and  applause.  Indeed,  we 
did  not  adopt  this  poliqr  merely  in  view 
of  considerations  of  mutual  relaticmship. 
It  was  because  of  the  sympathetic  nature 
of  our  people  together  with  the  recogni- 
tion by  the  Emperor  and  his  General 
that  such  charitable  conduct  was  based 
upon  human  natnre  and  was  enjoin- 
ed  by  the  principles  of  true  morality. 


I  The  examplea  to  be  cited  from  wars  with 
foreign  nations  are  very  lew,  as  die 
geographical  as  weU  as  the  political  ntusp 
tion  of  our  country  has  kept  her  apart 
from  all  international  complications,  and 
hence  war  with  foreign  nationa  has  been 
very  rare  in  our  history.   But  civil  wars 
have  been  often  waged.   In  the  middle 
ages,  private  lends  among  the  lords  were 
constantly  arising.    However,  with  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  rules  of  war,  the  principle 
of  humanity  and  love  slowly,  but  steadily 
advanced. 

wThis  principle  was  known  as  cbty 
valric  sympathy.     A  samnfm  laclc^ 
ing  this  sympathy  was  aduded  from 
socie^.   Examples  of  this  apirit  are 
numberiesa.   It  is  abundandy  illustrated 
in  the  celebrated  war  of  Sekigabara  which 
was  fought  S90  years  ago  between  Toku- 
gawa  Iqrasu  and  bis  opponents.    At  die 
defeat  of  his  adversaries,  he  selected  the 
namea  of  a  few  retaineis  of  Ishida  and 
Konishi  for  punishment  and  the  rest 
were  spared.    Indeed,  such  leniency 
is  almost  beyond  onr  comprehension. 
Several  tens  of  years  previous  to  this 
battle,  Takeda  Shingen  was  accused  ol 
employing  poisoned  arrows  which  made 
great  havoc  among  the  enemy.  He, 
on  this  very  account,  was  rejected  by  th< 
people,  and  all  his  adherents  fbrsool 
him.   This  incident  may  be  taken  su 
showing  the  existence  of  the  spirit  of  lov 
and  humanity.    It  is  the  general  opinioi 
of  historians  that  the  late  of  Tokugaw 
leyasu  and  his  opponent  Takeda  Shin 
gen  had  already  been  setded  at  th 
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time:  No  wonder  the  Tokugawa 
govemment  enjoyed  unbroken  peace 
for  300  years  while  the  Takeda  family 
«as  extennioated  in  the  next  generation. 

The  battle  of  1877  was  oar  latest  and 
laig«st  dnl  war.  During  thia  conflict 
ii»S98  imperialiats  were  wonnded,  and 
<,oo8  were  killed.  The  number  of  pati- 
ents brought  onder  medical  treatment  in 
the  mililaiy  hospital  which  was  then 
opened  at  Osaka  reached  8, 569. 

H.  I.  M.  the  Emperor  on  this  occasion 
transferred  his  seat  to  Kyoto  where  be 
in  person  saperiniended  all  military 
aflwrsL   He  paid  a  visit  to  the  hospital 
at  Osaka  and  comforted  the  patients, 
and  gave  audience  to  Tadanori  Ishigoro» 
then  the  physician  in  chief  of  the  hos- 
pital.  He  also  declared  that  it  was  not 
in  inaccordance  with  His  will  to  make  the 
patients  rise  op  to  pay  honour  to  him, 
as  it  might  injure  them.  Their  Majesties, 
the  Empress  and  the  late  Empress 
l>owager,  made,  with  their  own  hands, 
bandages  which  were  distributed  at  the 
seat  of  war  and  at  the  hospital  in 
Osaka,  with  the  injunction  Aat  no  dis» 
crimination  should  be  made  between 
Iriends  and  foes,  in  bestowing  these 
bounties.   Following  the  example  set 
forth  by  Their  Majesties  the  noble  ladies 
without  ezcqttion  were  busily  engaged 
in  preparing  bandages  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nearly  10,000  wounded  soldiers. 

At  the  time  of  this  war,  the  Hon. 
Tannetami  Sano,  with  some  commoners 
formed  a  society  under  the  auspices  of 
His  Highness  Prince  Komatsn,  which 
was   known  as  the  ^dlsAmAa^The 


Philanthropic  Society.  Thesocte^  with 
the  leave  of  the  General*in-chief  of  the 
Army  dispatched  certain  of  its  members 
for  the  relH^  of  the  ^k  and  wounded, 
and  lo  furnish  the  materials  necessaiy 
for  thdr  comfbft 

After  our  country  entered  the  Geneva 
Alliance,  this  society  joined  the  World 
Red  Cross  Society,  its  name  being 
changed  to  the  Red  Cross  Society  of 
J  apan.  Suctt  had  been  the  fedings  of  the 
nation  toward  the  soldiers  wounded  in 
war.  Such  had  been  the  feelings  of  our 
military  men  toward  their  wounded  and 
helpless  enemies.  In  addition  to  all 
these  advantages,  our  medical  science  has 
made  such  rapid  progress  within  the  last 
thirty  years  that  it  does  not  much  vary 
from  that  of  Europe  and  America.  With 
all  thb  in  its  favour  our  country  entered 
the  Geneva  Alliance  on  the  15th,  No- 
vember, 1886. 

Our  Imperial  Household  has  shown 
special  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society  and  has  contributed  with 
great  generosity  to  its  support.  H.  I.  M. 
the  Empress  has  never  failed  to  attend  its 
general  meetings.  Some  representatives 
of  the  Imperial  Household  are  always  pre- 
sent also  at  the  general  meetings  of  the  lo- 
cal brandies  of  the  Society.  In  1888,  the 
Emperor  gave  ym  100,000  toward  this 
work  out  of  his  privy  purse,  and  found- 
ed the  Red  Cross  Hospital  on  a  piece  of 
ground  at  Minami-Toyoshima  GOri, 
Tokyo,  which  belonged  to  the  Imperial 
Household.  Pr.  Hashimoto,  the  Sur- 
geon-General of  the  Army  was  the  pre- 
siding physician  of  the  hospital.  In 
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times  of  peace,  it  was  opened  for  the 
benefit  of  the  oommon  people  but  in 
tiroes  of  war,  it  was  used  as  a  militaiy 
hospital  Their  Majesties^  the  Empress 
and  the  Empress  Dowager  once  paid  a 
special  visit  to  this  hospital  In  short, 
the  hospital  was  opened  to  receive  suffer- 
ers from  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  have 
instances  in  Che  case  of  the  eruption  of 
Mount  Bandai  (July,  1888),  and  in  that 
of  the  Turkish  man-of-war,  which,  some 
may  well  remember,  with  about  500 
passengers  on  board,  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Kishû,  only  sixty  nine 
persons  being  saved.  These  were  picked 
up  by  a  German  steamer,  and  brought 
to  Uyögo.  The  Red  Cross  hospital  on 
this  occasion,  by  the  order  of  Her  Majes- 
ty, the  Empress,  received  them  under  its 
care  for  sixty  days,  and  everything  possi- 
ble was  done  for  their  comfort  The 
work  of  the  Society  in  saving  4,600  per- 
sons at  the  time  of  the  Earthquake  of 
1891,  and  of  the  tidal  wave  which  took 
place  in  June,  1896  is  too  fresh  in  our 
minds  to  require  any  further  notice. 

Our  Red  Cross  Society  is  the  only  phil- 
antbrophic  institution  which  is  neither 
a  rdigious  movement  nor  one  confined  to 
any  single  class  of  the  people.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  In  the 
eighth  year  after  its  foundation,  that  is, 
at  the  time  of  China-Japan  war,  its 
members  counted  6o,ooa 

Now  let  us  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  work  of  this  society  during  the 
late  war.  As  1  stated  at  the  outset,  the  hu- 
mane principle  in  war,  whicb  though  it 


had  eiisted  with  us,  was  for  the  fint  tine 
to  be  put  in  practice,  in  an  inlemstional 
sense,  when  we  entered  the  Red  Cross 
Alliance.    The  occasion  for  showing 
our  work  arrived  in  July,  1894.  The 
Koresns  and  the  Chinese  srs  olterly 
ignorant  of  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society.     Their   unjust  and  brotal 
behaviour  oAen  provoked  the  anger  of 
our  soldiers,  and  formed  a  great  obatade 
to  the  work  of  the  Society.  However, 
our  conviction  was  that  our  doty  was 
founded  on  human  nature,  and  not 
upon  the  principle  of  lex  ialims.  It 
was  believed  to  be  incumbent  upon 
us  to  let  the  Chinese  and  Koreans 
know  the  true  idea  of  humanity.  iiOve 
and  valour  axe  instinctive  in  us.  How* 
ever  cruel  and  inhumane   our  foes 
might  be,  wc,  on  our  part,  should  forget 
their  evil  conduct,  and  requit  it  with 
good.    Moved  by  these  and  other  con- 
siderations, we  made  up  our  minds  to 
carry  out  our  work.    The  fotlowiDg 
three  points  received  special  attention. 

1.  That  though  the  military  physician; 
were  well  versed  in  the  principles  of  th< 
Red  Cross  Society  and  devoted  them 
selves  in  earnest  to  them  ;  yet  specia 
care  should  be  taken  on  this  occasion 
since  we  had  to  deal  with  those  wli 
were  not  members  of  the  Red  Croc 
Alliance. 

2.  That  soldiers  should  be  we 
taught  in  the  principles  of  this  work,  b 
that  they  should  march  to  the  field  wi 
great  caution,  since  their  foes  were  t 
taly  ignorant  of  them, 

3.  Special  plans  must  be  adopt 
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for  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  the 
enemy  the  principles  of  the  Red  Cross 
work. 

As  the  field  sanitär}*  physician>in- 
chief,  the  writer  issued  instructions 
covering  thirty  articles  to  the  military 
physicians,  to  which  the  following  special 
articles  were  appended  : — 

I.  You  most  not  forget  that  you 
have  to  do  with  a  ctass  of  people  who 
are  outride  the  Red  Cross  Treaty  and 
whose  barbarity  is  a  matter  of  history 
and  well  known  to  the  world.  You 
must  not  leave  the  wounded  in  the  6eld, 
as  sometimes  happens  in  a  manœuvre, 
lest  they  should  receive  cruel  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

3.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  barbarous  conduct  of  our  enemy,  but 
we,  on  our  part,  must  show  them  every 
possible  kindness.  There  may  be  many 
ways  for  doing  this,  but  nothing  will  be  so 
effective  for  the  purpose  as  the  medical 
treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 
Moreover,  T.  I.  M.,  the  Emperor  and  the 
Empress  are  always  rich  in  mercy,  and 
their  ßiithful  subjects  share,  if  we  ntay 
so  speak,  their  spirit  to  some  extent 
Gentlemen,  you  must  bear  these  instruct 
tiens  in  mind.'* 

His  Excellency,  Marquis  Oyama,  the 
Minister  of  War  issued  the  following 
orders  to  tiie  generab  in  the  field  which 
trcre,  through  them,  given  to  the  soldiers. 

"The  whole  world  recognizes  our 
merciful  conduct  shown  to  captive 
and  wounded  enemies  in  wars  with 
foreign  countries.  This  has  eq>eciall7 
been  the  case   since   our  beloved 


Emperor  became  a  party  to  the 
Geneva  Treaty,  whicAi  prodaioM  the 
principle  of  the  Red  Cross  work  to  be 
binding  upon  our  soldieia,  Therrfoie 
it  is  enjoined  that  our  soldiers  shall  al« 
ways  keep  in  mind  the  foc^  that  enemies 
who  have  lost  the  power  of  resistence,  or 
those  who  have  surrendend  their  aims, 
must  be  treated  with  mercy.  Thereibie, 
however  cruel  our  enemy  may  be,  we 
must  be  particularly  careful  to  act  justly 
and  righteously,  thus  obtaining,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world,  credit  for  our 
nation.'* 

The  same  Minister  again  issued  the 
following  orders  to  all  the  soldièrs  and 
military  attaches. 

"  War  is  carried  on  between  countries, 
but  not  between  individuals.  Hence, 
when  an  indiridnal  enemy  is  wounded 
or  has  become  sick,  it  is  but  natural  to 
render  him  all  the  assistence  which  lies 
within  our  power.  Thus  among  all 
civilized  countries,  treaties  have  been 
concluded  by  which  they  mutually  agree 
to  take  care  of  the  sick,  and  wounded, 
irrespective  of  whether  they  be  fiiends 
or  enemies.  It  does  not  require 
any  further  argument  to  prove  that 
you  soldiers  are  bound  to  '  show 
eveiy  tenderness  and  respect  to  your 
enemies,  since  your  country  has 
entered  into  the  treaty  of  June,  1876. 
There  is  no  knowing  but  that  the  sol- 
diets  of  an  uncivilized  country  such  as 
China  may  be  guilty  of  barbarous  cruel* 
ty,  and  yon  must  be  folly  prqaared  to 
bear  of  such  treatment  You  must  not 
however,  mind  such  cruel  conduct  on  the 
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part  of  your  enemy.  You,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  conduct  yourselves  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  of  civilized  countries. 
You  must  take  care  of  the  wounded, 
and  mercifully  treat  captives  or  those 
who  liave  surrendered  themselves.  Not 
only  lilt:  iolJiers,  but  the  non-combat- 
ants also  must  be  treated  willi  equal 
tenderness.  We  have  jnany  admirable 
where  the  l)odie.s  of  fallen  foes 
have  been  given  over  to  the  hands  of 
their  own  friends  with  the  treatment 
due  to  their  rank  and  dignity.  You 
inust  make  the  will  of  the  £mperor 
your  own  and  sbow  your  spirit  of  valour 
and  love  even  to  the  uttermoBt  part  of 
the  world. 

"To  make  the  meaning  of  this  worthy 
wortt  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  plain  to 
the  Giinese  and  the  Koreans,  the  Field 
Marshal  in  command  will  give  notice 
of  our  purpose  to  the  commander  of  the 
enemy,  and  also  the  accompanying  pro- 
clamation shall  be  posted  in  different 
places." 

This  proclamation  was  written  in  the 
Chinese  literary  language,  in  the  man- 
darin colloquial,  and  in  the  Korean 
vernacular. 

"We  herewith  proclaim  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Korea  and  China  that 
our  Imperial  army  has  visited  this  place, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  self^protection, 
and  partly  to  show  our  friendship.  But* 
cfaery  and  murder  are  not  our  object 
certainly  innocent  non-combatants 
will  not  be  molested.  You  need  not 
fear  nor  run  away  from  the  battles,  but 
remain  at  your  posts,  continuing  to  pur* 


sue  your  accustomed  callings.   Our  mili- 
tary discipline  is  strict.    If  any  one  is 
guilty  of  plundering,  come  and  tell  us. 
A  non-combataiu  who  has  given  any 
advantage  to   the    enemy,  forfeits  the 
privilege  given  him  ;  he  will  he  treat- 
ed as  our  enemy.    We  know  no  mercy 
for  such  persons.    Beware  of  performing 
deeds   which  might  bring  harm  upon 
yourselves.    We  shall  give  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers,  and  those  who  are 
incapable  of  fighting,  medical  treatment 
so  far  as  possible.    The  places  where 
our  physicians  are  stationed  are  marked 
widi  a  banner  upon  winch  the  sign  of 
the  Red  Cross  is   painted.  Those 
wiio  aie  «ck  and  wounded  should 
come  to  these  stations  for  treatment. 
Remember  that  deceivers  will  receive 
no  mercy." 

The  military  physicians  who  accom- 
panied  the  army  had  thoroughly  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  the  work  of  the  Red  Gross 
Society  and  were  remarkably  sucoessfbl 
in  it  In  the  treatment  of  disabled 
persons,  they  made  no  difference  be- 
tween friend  and  foe.  We  have  the 
exact  number  of  the  wounded  who  came 
under  the  treatment  of  these  i>hysicianp 
in  the  report  which  was  made  to  the 
Emperor. 

The  first  treatment  of  the  wounded 
in  this  war  was  in  connection  with  the 
little  skirmish  between  the  followers 
of  our  Minister  Otori  and  the  Koreans, 
(13rd  July,  1894.)  Of  the  latter,  thirteen 
were  wounded  and  were  immédiate- 
ly  brought  into  our  hospital.  In  the 
battle  of  Pingyang  which  took  place  on 
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the  17th,  Sept,  1894  the  Chinese  to  the 
number  of  129,  with  500  of  our  wound- 
ed, w  ere  brought  to  the  field-hospiul. 

The  following  day,  Colonel  Fuku- 
shim;i  went  to  the  hospital,  and  explain- 
ed to  the  patients  the  meaning  of  onr 
work  and   the  gracious   will    of  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor,    li  is  said  that 
thcv   nil    stood    up,     chinchincd,  and 
rendered  iiearty  thanks  wiili  tears.  In 
the  battle  of  Nevvchang,  which  took 
place  on  the  4tii,  March,  1895.  the 
enemy  made  its  la.st  desperate  defence, 
occupying  the  houses  oi  the  people. 
The  battle  lasted  for  twenty  one  hours. 
1  iic  cdsuaUies  on  both  sides  were  equal- 
ly heavy  ;  467  were  heavily  wounded  and 
659  captives  were  sent  to  Haicliing, 
some  of  whom  fell  sick  on  the  way.  All 
these  persons  received  almost  perfect 
medical  treatment,  rooms  being  separate- 
ly provided  for  them.    The  same  may 
be  said  of  all  the  subsequent  battles. 
When  the  treaty    was   concluded  be- 
tween  ilie  two   nations,  and   the  cap- 
lives  were  to  sail  ;ioni  Kobe  for  their 
homes,  two  oi  our  military  physicians 
accompanied  them.      When   the  party 
arrived  at  Tientsin,  Viceroy  Li  Hung- 
chang  rendered  hearty  thanks  for  the 
kind  treatment  which  the  Chinese  sol- 
diers   had  received  Ituin    us.  These 
wounded  soldiers  were  treated  just  as 
kiiidU'  asoui  own,  and  in  every  possible 
case,  good  accomodations  were  given  to 
ihcm.      Proper  honour  was  paid  to  the 
rank  of  all  officers.  For  the  officials,  se[)- 
arate  rooms  were  provided.    The  dead 
were  properly  buried.    Nevertheless,  the 


Chinese,  being  utterly  ignorant  of  in- 
ternational laws  and  customs,  judged 
others  according  to  their  own  standard, 
and  shed  much  cold  inhuman  blood. 
For  instance,  the  Chinese  once  made  an 
assault  upon  a  company  of  our  sanitary 
officials,  ;ind  the  cases  are  numerous 
where  liicy  fired  at  our  soldiers  who 
were  engaged  in  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  Even  the  heavil)  wounded 
brandishetl  their  swords  or  took  up  guns 
to  oppose  our  sanitary  officials.  In  one 
case  where  thev  took  some  of  these 
officials  prisoners,  they  cut  oft'  their 
hands  ;  flayed  their  faces  or  disembowled 
them.  Dead  bodies  were  left  upon 
trees  or  cast  out  by  the  way  side. 
These  and  other  unspeakalde  atrocities 
were  committed.  We  passed  through 
ever)  o!;stacle,  and  pursued  the  j>ath  of 
love  and  righteousness.  They  ran  aw  ay 
leaving  their  dead  on  the  field.  We 
We  employed  every  means  to  carry 
them  away  from  the  battle  treid.  The 
people  who  had,  at  first,  feared  us  and 
attempted  to  fly  whenever  they  met  us, 
now  gradually  began  to  appreciate  our 
b[)irit  of  charity.  They  flocked  to  our 
physicians.  Ttiere  was  a  common  say- 
ing among  them  :  "  The  yellow  cap  is 
to  be  feared  the  most,  but  the  green 
cap  is  to  be  the  most  resi)ccted."  The 
former  was  i!;c  mark  of  our  cora- 
b.ilani  iiolJicr.^.,  and  ihc  latter  the  siL;n 
of  our  sanitary  officers.  It  became 
known  to  them  finally  that  the  Red 
Cross  is  the  mark  of  love  and  charity. 
Even  at  the  busiest  time,  equal  medical 
treatment  was  shown  to  our  enemies. 
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Not  one  eise  of  bad  diacase,  wbich 
often  arises  from  an  impexfect  core, 
was  to  be  foand  among  those  treated. 
One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in 
the  treatment  of  the  Chinese  was  that 
ihey  were  greatly  afraid  of  the  use  of 
the  lancet  and  of  anisthetics.  In  course 
of  lime,  however,  they  began  to  know 
our  intention,  and  thus  even  this  dif- 
ficulty was  gradually  lessened.  One 
other  thing  which  needs  to  be  recorded 
is  that  Her  Majesty,  the  Empress  gave 
artificial  leg^  to  those  who  were  in- 
capcitaied  by  wounds  or  exposure. 
H.  I.  M.,  the  Emperor  sent  a  band  of 
mnsicians  to  the  hospital,  where  both 
enemies  and  friends  stood  speechless, 
so  struck  were  thev  with  the  grace  and 
mercy  of  the  Emperor. 

The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  society 
in  the  recent  war  is  indeed  memorable. 
The  members  of  this  Society,  which  had 
been  only  60,000  at  the  outset,  increased 
to  250,000  after  ihe  war.  The  amount 
of  money  spent  for  this  work  amounted 
toyen,  40,000;  327  j)hysicians,  24  apo- 
thecaries, 705  nurses,  and  612  manag- 
ers,  secretaries,  and  servants,  numbering 
in  all  1,567,  were  engaged  in  this  noble 
work.  II.  I  M. ,  the  Emperor  rewarded 
these  persons  according  to  their  respec- 
tive merits.  As  has  been  stated,  the 
development  of  our  work  is  indeed  well 
known.  First  of  all  it  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  kind  attention  which  Their  Majes- 
ties, the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  have 
s.hown  to  the  work.  Secondly,  it  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  brave  and  charitable 


spirit  of  our  countymen.  Our  War  Office 
has  added  to  its  regulations  a  special 
clause  relating  to  the  Red  Cross  Society, 
in  order  to  tiain  the  soldien,  in 

pnnciples. 

The  Hon.  President,  His  Highnes- 
Prince  Komatsu  with  the  Vice  President 
Count  Sano  Tsunetami  is  busily  engag- 
ed in  the  extention  of  this  Society  .inJ 
has  taken  a  iourney  throughout  the 
country  for  the  purpose.  The  writer 
also  is  doing  his  utmost  to  effect  the 
same  purpose  by  means  of  illust^at^l 
lectures  giving  the  hi«!r>rv  of  the  work. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  expri^s- 
briefy  our  hopes,  and  expectations.  We 
trust  that  the  China-Japan  war  will  prove 
to  have  had  a  great  influence  in  cxtendin? 
this  work  in  Eastern  Asia.  We  hope 
that  our  neighbours,  China  and  Korea, 
have  been  greatly  enlightened  by  actual- 
ly witnessing  the  work  ot  the  Sorieh 
We  trust,  further  that  it  will  not  l>c, 
long,  before  they  will  organize  a  societv 
for  themselves.  Finally,  we  hope  an''' 
trust  that  Japan  will  lead  the  rest  of  tic 
Eastern  Asia  in  this  grand  moYemeni. 

Baron  Tadanou  IsHicvaa 

Surgcon-Ccner.i!|T'  iriiii  T.irlsn  iri  T^ht^uro,  theChict  ^' 
the  Medical  Bureau  of  (ti<-  Military  Uepartment,  Coniit- 
tec  of  the  Central  Sanitary  Association,  and  ex-DireC 
tor  oi  tht  Medical  CoUcige  of  the  Inpenal  Vnivenitf' 
was  boni  ni  th«  itrovince  of  Bdi^  and  wat  edoeattA 

!n   .1   tnrdic.it   m:1i<>  il  of    the  Tok'UjJ.iw.^  !^'ii>ijiiiiat''  'f> 
Tokyo.  Havmg  resigned  the  directes  shi^  of  the 
cal  CoUege  he  entered  the  military  service  in  1871 
Damic  (be  Civil  W«r  in  1877  he  occapied  the  posttioo 
oTCMefof  the  0«ika  Kewr  Hotptlel:  and  m  time  of  the 

Japnn-China  war  he  directed  all  the  sanîiarj-  aflfaiisjo 
(lie  Clitel  of  the  Medical  Deoariment  of  the  Getter^ 
Headquarters,  lie  was  twice  abroad  atid  has  Centn- 
bnted  much  to  the  sanitary  Mrvice  ofonr  eray . 
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For  the  last  few  centuries,  political 
liberty  has  been  almost  regarded  as  the 
ultimate  go^  of  the  civilized  world  which 
has  conseqaently  been  energetically 
occupied  in  ils  development  Not  to 
speak  of  the  Magna  Charta,  nor  of 
the  momentous  English  Revolution  of 
1688,  the  War  of  Independence,  the 
Civil  War  in  America  and  the  French 
Revolution  are  too  familiar  examples  of 
the  great  and  violent  struggles  for  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  to  be 
discussed  here  in  detail.  Most  of  the 
recent  important  legislation  and  other 
reforms  of  civilized  nations  have  had  for 
their  object  the  greater  security  of  poli- 
tical freedom.  Education  has  been 
encouraged,  because  enlightenment  is 
essential  to  a  self-governing  prople  ;  the 
popular  form  of  government  ha^  been 
established  even  in  the  South  American 
states,  because  its  cornerstone  is  liberty. 
Military  force,  at  one  time,  a  terrible 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  tyrant  for 
oppressing  the  groaning  masses  at  his 
feet;  i«5  now  employed  in  turn  to  crush 
him.  As,  with  the  Western  people,  the 
only  hope  of  salvation  in  the  hereafter 
rests  on  Christ,  so  their  only  hope  of 
salvation  in  this  world  has  rested  on 
liberty.  The  peace,  happiness,  and 
pro  I'criiy  of  their  lives  individually  and 
collectively  have  been  deemed  dependent 
on  pohtical  liberty.    Liberty  has  been 


almost  deified.  At  her  altar  have  been 
sacrificed  millions  of  lives  and  countless 
treasure.  The  ceaseless  effort  and  the 
untiring  straggle  of  many  bundled  yeais 
by  those  who  have  upheld  her  canse 
have  been  rewarded  by  her  enthronement 
over  the  richest  and  most  advanced 
portions  of  the  habitable  globe.  Her 
throne  is  now  secure  ;  her  sacredness 
is  now  acknowledged.  Her  march  has 
never  encountered  successful  resistance. 
It  seems  probable  that  even  Russia  will 
vield  to  her  in  time,  for  she  is  far  more 
powerful  than  the  victorious  army  of 
Napoleon. 

"Liberté  n'est  pas  un  bui  ;  elle  est 
un  moven,"  writes  a  contemporary 
scholar,  and  his  idea,  l>e  it  remembered, 
is  nothing  new.  Yet  many  writer*?, 
reformers,  and  statesmen  have  not  been 
t  :!ii[fly  free  from  the  charge  of  con- 
founding the  means  with  the  end,  With 
the  {»eoples  who  have  followed  their 
lead  the  fault  has  been  almost  universal. 
In  the  long  and  zealous  pursuit  of  liberty, 
they  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
means  in  order  to  attain  their  ideal  end. 
What  this  ideal  end  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  discuss. 
That  liberty  is  only  a  means  becomes  at 
once  evident,  if  we  slop  a  moment  to 
consider  that  even  such  a  country  as 
England,  where  political  liberty  has  l)ecn 
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best  developed,  falls  far  short  of  our  idea 
of  a  perfect  state.  Granting,  therefore, 
that  the  foil  attainment  of  liberty  is  only 
a  necessary  means  to  our  end,  let  us 
consider  what  has  been  the  general 
effect  which  the  development  of  liberty 
has  produced  upon  civilized  nations. 

Not  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the 
well  known  points  of  difference  between 
the  political  system  characteristic  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  that  of  the  Modern 
Period,  we  may  obser\e,  in  the  light  of 
history,  that  in  any  country,  where  the 
representative  form  of  government  is 
adopted,  all  classes  of  social  or  politi- 
cal importance  become,  in  the  long  run, 
possessed  of  a  share  in  the  government. 
This  remark  perhaps  needs  some  ex- 
planations and  qualifications.  We  read 
of  Clovis,  a  Merovingian  king,  that  when 
he  became  a  convert,  and  received  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  from  the  bishop  of 
Rheims,  "  he  gave  the  prelate,  as  a  fee, 
all  the  land  he  could  ride  round,  while 
he  himself  slept  after  dinner,  a  gift  very 
characteristic  of  a  conqueror,  who  felt 
that  he  had  only  to  wake  and  acquire 
new  dominions."  No  such  absuluiism 
could  be  tolerated  nowadays.  True, 
there  was  a  long  and  heated  dispute 
about  the  prerogatives  of  kings  even  in 
England  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  there  is  more  or  less  of  it  even 
now  in  some  other  countries.  In  still 
another,  the  moneyed  class  rules  ;  here 
the  aristocratic  element  has  preponderat- 
ing political  power  ;  there  the  lower 
orders  acquire  the  ascendency.  But 
after  carefully  examining  all  these  cases, 


we  arrive  at  the  general  conclusion, 
that  the  effect  of  the  development  of 
liberty  has  been  to  make  the  mecbaninn 
of  government  mach  more  complex; 
that  while  no  one  person  or  class  can 
have  absolute  power,  all  existing  claases 
capable  of  having  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment through  the  legislature,  actually  do 
come  to  acquire  such  bhare  sooner  or 
later  ;  that  each  class  is  politically  more 
or  less  powerful  according  to  the  amount 
of  influence,  which  it  can  wield  over 
the  rest  of  the  community  ;  and  tinally, 
;  that  a  modern  nation  composed,  as  it  is, 

i  of  various  powerful  classes,  aiîd  com- 

I 

'  prising  antagonistic  forces  and  interests, 
must   be   governed    b\    the  principle 
cleverly   expressed   by   the  aphorism, 
united  we  stand,  divided  we  fall." 
It  is  far  from  my  intenUon  to  mini- 
mize the  aniuimt  of  advantage  derived 
from,  and  the  principle  of  justice  coq> 
sequent  upon,  the  recent  development  of 
liberty.    All  1  wish  to  emphasize  is,  that 
although  liberty  has   done   much  for 
humanity,  it  can  n  a  be  expected  to  do 
every  thing.    It  has  rescued  the  people 
who  followed  its  dictates  irom  liie  yoke 
ol  oppression,  permanently  let  us  ljupe  ; 
has  given   them   self-government,  in 
which  all  classes  have  a  proportional 
amouui  of  power;  and  what  is  most 
wonderful,   it    has    taught  the  various 
antagonistic  parts,  while  each  is  striv  lag 
for  superiority,  to  combine  themselves 
together,  for  the  sake  of  self-interest,    b  v 
making  the  welfare,  of  one  dependent 
upon  I  h  at  of  the  rest,  and  thus  to  pro- 
mote Liie  progress  of  the  whole.  Iwident- 
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If,  thae  aie  neceasaty  st«ps  for  the  leili- 
ntioa  of  oor  ideal  state,  but  they  are 
not  in  themidves  identical  with  it 
Such,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  tendency 
of  modern  civilisation. 

At  the  risk  of  being  conädeied  too 
hoUà,  I  shall  ventnre  to  assert  that  the 
same  tendency  is  traceable  also  in  the 
international  relations  of  modem  times. 
In  the  ancient  period,  one  state  or 
empire  flourished  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Not  to  go  too  for 
^back,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  each  was 
successively  the  sole  master  of  the  then 
known  world.  But  in  the  present  age, 
England,  France,  Germany,  the  United 
States,  Japan  and  many  others,  flourish 
side  by  side,  forming  so  many  classes, 
as  it  were,  in  that  greater  state — ^the 
world.  The  influence  which  they  exer- 
cise in  moulding  the  destiny  of  the  world 
is  commensurate  with  their  resources 
and  power.  While  iheir  national  in- 
terests are  antagonistic  in  some  respects, 
their  political  and  economic  relations 
are  now  so  closely  interwoven  that  the 
fall  of  any  one  of  them  might  cause  a 
serious  disaster  to  the  others.  The  in- 
lerence  is  that  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
each  lies  in  the  prosperity  of  all,  so  that 
progress  hcrc:Lticr  is  Hkely  to  be  made  ^ 
by  their  concerted  efforts,  voluntary  or 
othcrwiüe,  and  not  by  the  absolutely  in- 
dependent exertions  of  each  in  inter  dis- 
regard of  the  welfare  ol  the  others. 
Consequently,  it  follows  that  the  true 
method  for  the  struggle  for  national 
superiority  lies,  not  in  the  attempt  of  one 
to  destroy  the  existence  of  othernations. 


as  has  hitherto  been  often  the  case,  but 
in  its  endeavour  to  rise  above  the  most 
advanced  nation  of  the  time,  leaving  the 
existence  of  the  latter  unhindered,  and  its 
prosperity  uninterfered  with,  doing  away 
as  much  as  possible  with  secret  intrigues 
and  canning  devices,  frequently  em- 
ployed even  to  this  day  under  the  decq>- 
tive  and  unduly  dignified  appellation  of 
diplomacy. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  prin- 
ciples above  set  forth,  so  characteristic  of 
modem  civilization,  and  in  such  accor- 
dance with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  have  not 
been  fully  rec(^izedby  civilized  nations 
in  their  intercourse  with  one  another. 
European  powers  hastened  to  recognize 
the  Southern  Confederacy  in  1 86 1,  and 
afterwards  did  every  thing  within  their 
power  to  promote  the  disintegration  of 
the  American  Union.  During  the  late 
war  between  Japan  and  China,  Ger- 
many though  still  mortified  at  the  re- 
collection of  Jena,  and  France  though 
still  remembering  Sedan,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  join  their  hands  in  the  hour  of 
their  groundless  fear,  and  acting  in  con- 
cert with  Russia,  whose  motive  of  activity 
in  the  Fa  t  is  an  open  secret,  added  a 
stain  to  their  national  honour  by  unjusti- 
fiable meddling  with  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  Jealousy,  prejudice, 
selfishness,  and  intrigue  still  retain  their 
undisputed  sway  in  the  intercourse  of 
civilized  nations.  Is  it  not  time  that  they 
should  endeavor  to  put  an  end  to  this 
ignoble  state  of  affairs  ? 

The  only  ray  of  hope  visible  at  pi  cbcnt 
is  the  Arbitration  Treaty  about  to  be 
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concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  England  *'  ta  discuss  peacefully  and 
honorably  such  questions  as  atise 
between  them  and  do  not  admit  of 
adjustment  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
diplomaqr."  A  scheme  of  this  kind 
may  have  the  merits  of  avoiding  delay 
and  misunderstanding,  and  of  retaining 
good  will  between  the  powers  concerned. 
Should  this  experience  prove  successful, 
let  us  hope  that  other  nations  will  enter 
into  an  understanding  of  a  similar  nat- 
ure, so  that  a  new  era  of  international 
relations,  better,  nobler,  and  more 
worthy  of  the  peoples  and  the  age  may 
begin.  To  Japan,  however,  a  project 
of  this  kind  is  not  new.  Before  the  war, 
the  Japanese  government  openly  invited 


the  Chinese  government  to  co-opeiate  in 
introducing  necessary  reforms  in  Korea. 
But  for  the  short-sightedness  of  China 
who  refused  this  libeial  and  conciliatory 
offer,  there  would  have  been  no  war, 
and  China  would  have  been  saved  from 
the  disgrace,  Korea  liom  fire  and  cam* 
age,  and  the  three  European  powers 
from  their  needless  apprehension.  To 
Japan,  therefore,  must  be  given  the  due 
credit  of  being  one  of  the  first  nations» 
wliich  has  endeavoured  to  put  to 
practical  t^t  a  project  for  the  amicable 
and  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
questions  and  this  endeavour  is  not  lets 
worthy  of  honor  than  her  recent  con- 
quest 

K.  Obhi. 


illK  UVAKURA  EMBASSY. 


It  is  now  just  twenty-five  years  since 
the  famous  Iwakura  Embassy  visited  the 
United  Siatf-s-  in  the  course  of  their  trip 
around  the  world.  It  was  on  January 
15th,  1872,  that  they  arrived  at  San  Fran-  ' 
Cisco  ;  it  was  from  February  4th  to  Febru- 
ary 2  ist  that  they  were  snow-bound  in 
Salt  Lake  City;  it  was  the  27th  of 
February  when  they  left  Chicago  ;  and 
it  was  the  extra  dnv  of  a  leap-year  when 
they  reached  Washington.  After  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  or  uninteresting  to  indulge 
in  some  reminiscences  of  that  memor- 
able embassy  ;  for,  while  from  one  point 


of  view,  il  may  not  improperly  be  called 
an  utter  failure,  it  was,  from  another 
point  of  view,  a  grand  success,  and 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 

factors  in  the  equation  which  represents 
the  present  civilization  ofMotiern  Japan. 
The  members  of  that  embassy  were 
comparatively  young  n;en,  wlio  had 
been  born  under  the  old  dispensation 
of  seclusion,  absolutism  and  feudalism, 
but  who  were  to  live  valuable  lives 
under  the  new  dispensation  of  progress, 
internationalism  and  constitutionalism. 
Iwakura  and  Okubo  were  over  10  years 
of  age;  Kidô  had  not  quite  reached 
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thai  figure  ;  whfle  Yamaguchi  was  only 
thirty  fonr  and  Ito  was  only  thirty  two. 
In  1 87 1  they  sailed  away  from  the  old 
w<»rld  toward  the  new  world  ;  they  came 
back  to  their  native  land  in  1875  with 
their  faces  tnroed  to  the  Aitare  in  which 
Japan  should  be  transfortned  into  a  new 
nation.  They  learned  to  fed  and  to  know 
the  potentialities  of  their  people,  and  came 
back  to  wiork  possibilities  into  realities. 
And  wha^  wonderful  success  has  been 
achle^d  I 

It  was  but  two  or  three  years  since 
the  military  bureaucraqr  had  been  over' 
thrown  ;  and  it  might  have  seemed  as  if 
absolute  monarchy  was  firmly  re-es- 
tablished.   It  was  only  a  few  months 
since  the  powerful  feudal  system  had 
been  abolished;  and  it  might  have 
seemed  as  if  absolute  monarchy  was  still 
more  firmly  established.    All  power 
and  authority  had  been  restored  to  the 
hands  of  the  oidy  person  traditionally, 
hiseorscally,  and  lawfully  entitled  to  rule 
over  the  people  of  Japan.   And,  for- 
tunately for  this  nation  and  for  the  world, 
that  one  man  was  not  at  all  inclined  to 
be  nanow-minded,  selfish  and  despotic, 
btit  was  graciously  pleased  to  be  the 
leader  of  his  subjects  in  broader  and 
better  paths.    Temio  ffetka  Banaail 

It  was  in  November  of  187  t  that  this 
Imperial  personification  of  *' Enlightened 
Rale  "  (MeyC^t  at  a  dinner  to  his  nobles 
in  his  Tôkyô  palace,  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing address  : — * 

"After  careful  study  and  observation, 


I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  bdief 
that  the  most  powerfiil  and  enlightrâèd 
nations  of  the  world  are  those  who  have 
made  diligent  efibrt  to  cultivate  their 
minds,  and  sought  to  develop  their 
country  in  the  fiiUest  and  most  perfect 
manner. 

"Thus  convinced,  it  becomes  my 
responsible  dutfr,  as  a  sovereign,  to  lead 
our  people  wisely,  in  a  way  to  attain  for 
them  results  equally  beneficial  ;  and 
their  duty  is  to  assist  diligciuly  and 
unitedly  in  all  efibrts  to  attain  these 
ends.  How,  otherwise,  can  Japan  ad- 
vance and  sustain  herself  upon  an  in- 
dependent footing  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  ? 

*<  From  you,  nobles  of  this  realm, 
whose  dignified  position  is  honoured  and 
conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  at 
large,  I  ask  and  expect  conduct  well 
becoming  your  exalted  position — ever 
calculated  to  endorse,  by  your  personal 
example,  those  goodly  precepts  to  be 
employed  hereafter  in  elevating  the 
masses  of  our  people. 

'*!  have  to-day  assembled  your 
honourable  body  in  our  presence-cham- 
ber, that  I  might  express  to  you  my 
intentions,  and,  in  foreshadowmg  my 
policy,  also  impress  you  alt  with  die  feet 
that  both  dib  government  and  people 
will  expect  from  you  diligence  and  wis- 
dom, while  leading  and  enooum^g 
those  in  your  several  districts  to  move 
forward  in  paths  of  progress.  Re- 
member, your  responsibility  to  your 


*  From<*TbeJaiiuieiein  A]Berica''l7C.R.l4uniiaii. 
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country  is  both  great  and  important 
Whatever  ow  natnral  capacity  for  in- 
tèUectaal  development,  diligent  effort 
and  cultivation  aie  required  to  attain  suc- 
cessful results. 

"If  we  would  profit  by  the  useful 
arts  and  sciences  and  conations  of 
society  pxevailing  among  more  enlight- 
ened nations,  we  must  either  study 
these  at  home  as  best  we  can,  or  send 
abroad  an  expedition  of  practical  ob- 
servers, competent  to  acquire  for  us 
those  things  our  people  lack,  which  are 
best  calculated  to  benefit  this  nation. 

"Travel  in  foreign  countries,  pro- 
perly indulged  in,  will  increase  your 
storeofuseful  knowledge  ;  and,  although 
some  of  yott  may  be  advanced  in  age, 
unfitted  for  the  vigorous  study  of  new 
ways,  all  may  bring  back  to  our  people 
much  valuable  information.  Great 
national  defects  require  immediate  re- 
medies. 

"We  lack  superior  institutions  for 
high  female  culture.  Our  women  should 
not  be  ignorant  of  those  great  princi- 
ples on  which  llie  happiness  of  daily  life 
frequently  depends.  How  important 
the  education  of  mothers,  on  whom 
future  generations  almost  wholly  rely 
for  the  early  cultivation  of  those  intel- 
lectual tastes  which  an  enlightened 
system  of  training  is  designed  to  de- 
velop 1 

**  Liberty  is,  therefore,  granted  wives 
and  sisters  to  accompany  their  relatives 
on  foreign  tours,  that  they  may  acquaint 
themselves  with  better  forms  of  female 
education,  and,  on  their  return,  intro- 


duce beneficial  improvements  in  die 

training  of  our  children. 

"With  diligent  and  united  efforts, 
manifested  by  ail  classes  and  conditions 
of  people  throughout  the  Empire,  we 
may  attain  successively  the  highest  de- 
grees of  civilization  within  our  reach, 
and  shall  experience  no  serious  difiicalty 
in  maintaining  power,  independence 
and  respect  among  nations. 

"To  you,  nobles,  I  look  for  the 
endorsement  of  these  views;  fulfil  my 
best  expectations  by  carri-ing  out  these 
suggestions,  and  you  will  faithfully  per- 
form your  individual  duties  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  people  of  Japan." 

There  are  some  Occidentals  who  would 
say  that  this  address  is  plain  and  trite 
and  is  merely  a  collection  of  platitudes  ; 
but,  in  view  of  all  the  ein  u instances  and 
conditions  of  Japan  at  that  time  and  for 
two  and  a  half  centuries-  before,  and  in 
view  of  all  the  traditions  of  ihc  Imperial 
Court  of  Japan,  it  deserves  rather  to  be 
characterized  as  profound  and  far-sighted 
wisdom.  Arid  the  Iwakura  Embassy 
was  intended  and  destined  to  helj)  carry 
out  the  principles  enunciated  in  tliat 
wise  Imperial  Addres?;. 

The  personnel  of  that  embassy  was  a 
matter  of  no  small  importance.  It  was 
not  composed  of  Japanese  Bourbons, 
who  could  not,  because  they  would  not, 
learn  any  thing  from  other  people  ;  but 
it  comprised  some  of  the  most  progres- 
sive men  of  the  nation.  They  were 
wide-awake  statesmen,  wlio  ke|)l  their 
eyes  open  lo  see  all  that  could  be  seen, 
their  ears  open  to  hear  all  that  could  be 
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heard,  and  their  minds  open  to  leam  all 
that  could  be  learned,  to  the  advantage 
of  their  native  land.    They  had  played 
imporunt  parts  in  the  destructive  phases 
of  the  Revolution  ;  and  they  were  also 
very  desire  a  s  of  learning  how  best  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  constructive 
measures  on  which  depended  the  future 
welfare  of  Japan.    This  statement  refers 
primarily  to  the  five  ambassadors  proper, 
but  also    relates    secondarily   to  the 
secretaries,  commissioners  and  attachés 
who  accompained  them.     Among  these 
subordinates   were    many     men  who 
afterward  w  ielded,  and  are  still  wielding, 
an    important   influence   in    this  New 
Japan.    The  limits  of  space  wiU  permit 
only  a  mention  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Fukuchi   Gen-ichiro,    the  well-known 
writer  ;  Mr.  Yasuba  ;  Mr.  Watanabe  ; 
Mr.  Uchimi  ;  the  late  Gen.  Yamada  ; 
Viscounts  Tanaka  and  Sasaki  and  Count 
Higashlliuse,  all  members  of  the  Privy 
Council,   of   which  the  last   is  Vice- 
President  ;  Baron  Ilayashi,  Minister  to 
China  ;  and  Viscount  Nomura,  Minister 
of  Com  munications. 

And  special  attention  must  also  be 
called  to  the  important  fact,  that,  ac- 
com {>anyHiij-  the  embassy  were  five  yirls. 
— the  iifsi  to  be  sent  abroad  for  study 
and   training.    Two  of  them   had  to 
return  soon  on  account  of  ill-health  ; 
but  the  other  three  spent  several  years  in 
the   United  States,  and  are  now  noble 
and  influential  ladies,  fine  examples  of 
the  best  type  of  the  "  new  woman  "  in 


Japan.    One,  Mrs.  Uriu,  is  a  teacher  in  j 
the  Higher  Female  Normal  School  ;  ' 
another,  Miss  Umé  Tsuda,  is  a  teacher 
in  the  Peeresses'  School  and  a  special 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Record;  * , 
and  the  third,  a  regular  graduate,  with 
honors,  of  Vassar  College  is  the  Mar- 
chioness  Öyama,    foremost   in  good 
works  for  her  fellow-countrywomen.  I 
repeat,  therefore,  that  it  was  very  fortu- 
nate for  Japan,  that  the  men  and  the 
girls  who  went  abroad  at  that  time  were 
such  as  could  and  would  profit  greatly 
by  such  a  trip. 

The  embassy  arrived  in  San  Francisco, 
as  I  have  already  said,  on  Jan.  15  th,  1872,  y 
and  staid  there  about  two  weeks,  during 
which  time  they  enjoyed  receptions, 
visits  of  committees,  addresses  of  wel- 
come, serenades  and  a  grand  banquet 
It  was  in  that  city  that  Mr.  (now  Mar- 
quis) Its,  in  the  course  of  an  English 
speech,  gave  utterance  to  the  following 
noble  sentiments:  "The  red  dibk  in 
the  (  nii  e  ul  our  national  dag  shall  no 
longer  appear  like  a  wafer  over  a  sealed 
empire,  but  henceforth  be  in  fact  what 
it  is  designed  to  be,  the  noble  emblem 
of  the  rising  sun,  moving  onward  and 
upward  amid  the  enlightened  nations  of 
the  world."  "Time,  so  condensed 
with  precious  opportunities,  we  can  ill 
afford  to  waste.  Japan  is  anxious  to 
press  iorward.** 

After  being  snow-bound  in  Salt  Lake 
City  for  more  than  [\\u  weeks,  the 
embassy  finally  reached  Cliicago,  where 


•  Sec  also   The  Future  oi  Japanese  Women  "  in  The  Kaä  East  for  Jan.,  1897. 
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they  showed  their  kind  and  generous 
spirit  by  making  a  donation  of  $5,cxx:> 
to  the  relief  fan  i  of  the  people  who 
suffered  by  "  Lhc  great,  fire"  of  1871. 
In  Mayor  Medill's  letter  of  acknow- 
ledgement, he  uses  the  following  words  : 
— **  Permit  me,  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Chicago,  to  tender  you  their  most 
gratefal  thanks  for  this  wholly  unexpect- 
ed and  munificent  gift.  They  will 
esteem  H  as  an  additional  proof  that  the 
great  nation  jon  represent  has  enrolled 
itidf  among  the  progressive  and  dviliaed 
poweis  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  a  lively 
testimonial  of  the  pei»»ia]  sympathy  of 
yoar  Embassy  for  the  misfertnne  of  this 
portion  of  yonr  American  friends."  And 
twenty  years  later,  in  connection  with 
the  Worid's  Colombian  Exposition, 
Japan  erected  the  Ho-oden  (Phoenix 
Hall)  and  presented  the  building  to  the 
€à^y  which  rose,  phoenix-like,  from  its 
own  ashes  to  a  position  of  commanding 
influence.  Chicago  certainly  has  abund- 
ant reason  to  remember  Japan  with 
kindest  feelingSL 

It  was  on  the  açth  day  of  February 
when  the  embassy  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton ;  and  it  was  on  the  4th  of  March  when 
they  were  received  in  official  audience 
by  Firesident  Grant.  That  was,  of  coiirse, 
the  occasion  when  they  presented  the 
official  letter  of  His  Majesty,  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan,  and  received  the  cordial 
response  of  the  President,  as  follows  : — 
"  Gentlemen  :  I  am  gratified  that  this 
country  and  my  administration  will  be 
distinguished  in  history  as  the  first  which 
has  received  an  Embassy  from  the  nation 


with  which  the  L  i)ltcd  States  wasAe 
first  to  csubHoh  diplomatic  and  COID- 
mercial  intercourse.    The  objeclü  whidi 
you  say  have  given  rise  to  your  misdoft 
do  honor  to  the  intelligence  and  wisdom 
of  your  sovereign,  and  reflect  credit  os 
you  in  having  been  chosen  as  the  in- 
struments toss  carrying  them  into  efifed 
Hie  time  must  be  regarded  as  gone^ 
never  to  return,  when  any  nation  caa 
keep  apart  from  all  others,  and  expect 
to  enjoy  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
which  depend  more  or  less  upon  ihe 
mutual  adoption  of  improvements,  not 
only  in  the  science  of  government,  hot 
in  diose  other  sciences  and  arts  which 
contribute  to  the  dignity  of  mankind 
and  national  wealth  and  power.  Thougb 
Japan  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
organized  communities,  and  the  United 
States  rank  among  the  most  recent,  «e 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  made  some 
improvements  upon  the  political  in- 
stitutions of  the  nations  from  which  we 
are  descended.   Our  experience  lea& 
us  to  believe  that  the  wealth,  the 
power,  and  the  happiness  of  a  people 
are  advanced  by  the  encouragement  of 
trade  and  commercial  intercourse  witb 
other  powers,  by  the  elevation  and  digni^ 
of  labor,  by  the  practical  adaptation  of 
science  to  the  manuftctures  and  the 
arts,  by  increased  fiicUities  of  frequoit 
and  rapid  communication  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  by  the  en- 
couragement of  immigration  whicb 
brings  with  it  the  varied  habits  and 
diverse  geniuH  and  industry  of  other 
lands,  by  a  free  press,  by  freedom  of 
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tboQght  and  of  conadence,  and  liberal 

toleration  in  matten  of  religion,  not 
ooly  to  citizens,  but  to  all  foreigners 
resident  among  u&.   It  will  be  a  plea- 
sue  to  US  to  enter  npon  that  consalta- 
tion  upon  international  questions  in 
which  you  say  yon  are  authorized  to 
engage.   The  improvement  of  the  com- 
mercial relations  between  our  respective 
countries  is  desirable  and  importint, 
and  cannot  fail  to  strengthen  the  bonds 
which  unite  us.    I  will  heartily  co-ope- 
rate in  so  desirable  an  object  *  ♦  *  *  *. 
I  trust  that  your  abode  with  us  may  *  *  * 
contribute  to  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance and  intercourse  between  onr  res- 
pective peoples.  " 

Two  days  later  a  formal  reception 
was  tendered  to  the  embassy  by  the  U. 
S.  Congress  ;  and  the  address  of  wel- 
come was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Jas.  G. 
Blaine,  then  speaker  of  the  House  of 
l^epresentatives.  Among  other  things 
he  said  : — 

"The  course  of  migration  for  the 
'human  race   has  for  many  centuries 
been  steadily  westward, — a  course  always 
marked  by  conquest,  and  too  often  by 
rapine.     Reaching  the  boundary  of  our 
continent,  we  encountered  a  returning 
tide  from  your  country  setting  eastward, 
seeking,  not  the  trophies  of  war,  but 
the  more  shining  victories  of  peace; 
and  these  two  currents  of  population 
appropriately  meet  and  mingle  on  the 
shores  of  the  great  Pacific  Sea." 

While  this  embassy  was  in  the  United 
States,  visits  were  made  to  various  cities 
in  the  North;  the  institutions  of  the 
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nadon  were  carefully  examined;  and 
official  bnsiness  of  the  trip  received, 
of  course,  proper  attention.  But  it  is 
unprofitable  to  continue  the  somewhal 
monotonous  accounts  of  receptions,  wel- 
comes, responses,  banquets,  etc  in 
America  and  in  Europe  ;  it  only  remains 
to  notice  the  results  of  the  expedition. 

As  I  have  already  written,  from  one 
point  of  view,  the  embassy  may  be 
called  an  utter  failure.  Its  primary  ^ 
object  was  to  ask  that  the  treaties  might 
be  revised  by  striking  out  the  obnoxious 
extra-territoriality  clause.  But,  as  Dr. 
W.  £.  Griffis  has  well  said,  "  no  Christi- 
an governments  would  for  a  moment 
trust  their  people  to  pagan  edicts  and 
prisons.  While  Japan  slandered  Christi- 
anity by  proclamations,  imprisoned  men 
for  their  belief,  knew  nothing  of  trial 
by  jury,  of  the  habeas-corpus  writ,  or 
modern  jurisprudence  ;  in  short,  while 
Japan  maintained  the  institutions  of  bar- 
barism, they  refused  to  recognize  her  as 
peer  in  the  comity  of  nations." 

But  unquestionally  "in  its  subordi- 
nate objects  the  embassy  was  a  signal 
success.  Much  was  learned  of  Christen- 
dom. The  results  at  home  were  the 
splendid  series  of  reforms  which  mark 
the  year  1872  as  epochal.  Moral,  soci- 
al, legal,  political,  educational  and  mate- 
rial changes  were  so  numerous  and 
sweeping  as  to  daze  the  alien  spectator 
on  the  soil."  So  says  Griffis;  and  simil- 
ar testimony  is  given  by  scholarly  Japan- 
ese. Prof.  lyenaga  in  "The  Con- 
stitutional Development  of  Japan  ** 
writes:   "While   the  government  at 
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home  was  thus  tearing  down  the  old 
frame-work  of  the  state,  the  Iwakura 
Embassy  in  foreign  lands  was  gathering 
materials  for  tb«  new/'  P!ro£  Ni  tobe 
aajs*;  "But,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
embassy  had  shown  to  the  world  in  its 
brilliant  personnel,  that  Japan  was  hi 
from  being  an  uncultared  nation,  while,* 
on  the  other  hand,  it  returned  home 
laden  with  experience  and  knowledge." 
In  short,  the  Iwakura  Embassy  was  em- 
phatically an  eye-opener,  a  revelation. 
It  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Western  world, 
not  only  to  what  Japan  still  lacked  in 
civilization,  but  also  to  what  great  pro- 
gress had  been  made.    It  revealed  to 

*Iii  ^Iht  Litaraomae  between  Oe  United 
Steles  and  Japan," 


thinking  Japaneie  the  plain  fact  that 
reform  must  be,  not  raperficial,  bat 

thorough  ;  that  they  were  on  the  right 
track,  but  still)  far  from  the  goal.  The 
new  Japan  which  we  enjoy  to-day  is 
largely  the  resnlt,  the  fruit,  of  the  Iwa- 
kura Embassy; 

{Mr.  E.  W.  a«mM.ll  A..wMbom  ia  DtteqjM^ 
Iowa,  tn  t86ok  «ttd  grmdttttsd  from  di*  Vnlvwaity  of 

Chicago  in  iS3o  as  valedictorian  of  his  c1as«.  Since 
1881  he  ha<  been  engaged  in  educational  and  jour- 
nalistic wurk  ill  (he  United  States  and  Japan.  He  wa^ 
for  «InwM  four  y«an  Miiclwr  of  Gngliah  ia  tb«  Ibuaki 
JiqfS  Cha  Oakke,  Mtto;  he  «bo  mad* «  tpaeU  Mndy 

of  ihe  hÎAiory  of  rh'^  Mito  dsn,  and  pnblishfd  tbfl  re- 
sults to  tiic  i  r.in<>.tctioas  uf  the  A&i^ic  Society  of 
Japan.  From  189t  to  1895  he  was  the  regular  Chicago 
oo(rMpo«d«ot  of  th«  f*ßmm  MM,  Ho  it  now  Ommi 
of  the  Tokyo  Chn  dàtnin,  e  tchoel  of  the  Beptbe 
Church:  a  special  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Rieordi  and  contributar  to  other  periodicals  in  the 
Uidted  Sw  ■ad  Japaa. 


A  FOREIGNER'S  IMPRESSION  OF  JAPAN. 


The  subject  of  Japanese  art  is  a  very 
wide  one  and  properly  treated  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  of  'a  magazine 
article.  A  few  words  however  upon  the 
painting  and  music  of  Japan  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  those  who  have  devot- 
ed much  time  or  consit^eranon  to  either 
of  those  arts.  Japanese  painting  is 
essentially  a  water  color  school,  and 
is  seen  generally  by  foreigners  to 
considerable  disadvantage.  Two  pre- 
judices have  to  be  confronied.  First 
the  scroll,  and  next  the  silk  upon  which 
the  painting  is  made.  Foreigners 
insensibly  associate  all  pictures  in  scroll 


form  with  wall  paper;  while  paintings  on 
silk  do  not  impress  us  as  serions  art  pro- 
ductions, but  rather  as  ornamental 
material  snmewhat  inferior  lo  tapestry. 
And  these  prejudices  take  much 
training  and  experience  to  overcome, 
and,  furthermore,  are  I  think  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  Japanese  painting 
ever  becoming  popular  with  Occidental 
peoples.  Then  again,  foreigners  rarely 
if  ever  see  the  best  specimens  of 
Japanese  paintings  which  often  times 
are  to  be  found  on  screens,  and  to  tell 
the  average  foreigner  that  a  great  work 
of  art  is  upon  a  screen  is  apt  to  provoke 
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a  good  deal  of  mcrednli^,  as  he  is 
aocaatomcd  to  associate  sneens  with  up* 
holsteries  and  bouse  fnrnisbing.  Hence 
I  think  it  can  be  safely  said  that 
Japanese  paintings  can  never  be  ap- 
pt^ciated  abroad.  They  arefaandicap- 
ped  fibm  biiäk  Bot  this  is  fiir  from 
saying  that  they  are  without  merit 

On  the  contrary,  in  many  respects 
they  are  mach  superior  to  their  European 
counterparts.  In  America  there  is  as 
yet  no  essentially  national  school  of 
water  color  painting.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  France,  England,  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain  and  Flanders  there  are  such 
schools  and  with  these  the  products  of 
Japanese  art  can  be  compared.  The 
mistake  that  is  generally  made,  however, 
is  in  judging  the  water  colours  of  Japan 
Sy  standards  applicable  only  to  oil 
paintings.  For  instance  it  has  been 
said  that  Japanese  art  can  not  reproduce 
the  nude,  and  therefore  fails  in  its  highest 
requirement  But  \\  would  be  difficult 
to  mention  any  celebrated  water  colour 
of  any  of  the  European  schools  where 
the  nude  has  been  successfully  handled. 
The  fact  is  that  the  human  figure  strip- 
ped is  not  a  proper  subject  for  water 
colour  treatment,  and,  therefore,  Japanese 
artists,  as  a  rule,  sensibly  avoid  it.  But 
i£the  foreign  critic  will  consent  to  see 
in  a  Japanese  painting  what  appeals  to 
Japanese  laste,  he  will  not  be  long  in 
discovering  the  very  greatest  artistic 
ability  in  the  painters  of  this  country 
pastnnti  jiresent  Painting,  to  the  Japan- 
ese mind,  and  art  are  one  and  the  same. 
To  the  European,  there  can  not  be 


painting  without  paint  Ou  the  other 
hand,  die  finettspecimens  of  the  most 
celebmted  artists  this  country  has  pro- 
duced are  in  Indiajnh,  and  one  ofyouf 
leading  artists  remarked  to  me  but  a 
short  time  since  that  he  hoped  yet  to  b»^ 
come  sufficiently  skilful  to  dispense 
entirely  with  colours  and  use  ink  and 
water  only.  The  &ct  is,  paint  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins  in  art,  while  ink 
pictures  disclose  what  is  feeble  as  inevit- 
ably as  they  manifest  what  is  noble  in 
conception  or  powerful  in  treatment 
Every  Japanese  artist  knows  the  trial  he 
submits  to  when  he  discards  colors  and 
J  r  duces  the  burine  or  ink  picture. 

The  foreigner's  idea  of  Japanese  painters 
is  generally  limited  to  Hokusai  who,  he  ^ 
is  led  to  believe,  is  the  incarnation  of] 
Japanese  art,  while  as  a  fact  that  in-  | 
dividual  holds  no  position  among  the  ^ 
great  artists  of  Japan.  He  wasan  eccentric 
and  might  be  called  the  Japaiiesct  Doié.  / 
The  splendid  works  of  the  artists  of  the 
Kano  school  will  not  only  compare 
favourably  with,  but  will  put  to  rout  the 
best  work  that  Europe  has  produced  in 
the  water  color  line.    For  boldness  and 
truth  they  are  unsurpassed.     But  if 
judged  with  that   spirit  which,  as  tho--7 
French  say,  is  always  looking  for  la  petite  ^ 
Bâe,  they  will  fail  to  give  any  satisfactkmr^ 

The  great  artists  of  Japan  are  not 
copyists,  nor  do  they  paint  with  the  eye 
and  hand  only.  They  paint,  to  use  their 
own  expression,  with  their  souls,  and  to 
appreciate  their  work  ones  soul  must 
first  be  reached.  No  work  of  any  merit 
has  ever  b<^n  produced  which  does  not 
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cotitain,  more  or  less,  an  infusion,  so  to 
say,  of  the  artists  finer  self,  imparted  to 
it  by  his  skill  ;  and  unless  the  observer 
can  feel  this,  what  is  best  in  the  work  is 
entirely  lost  to  him.  Probably  at  no 
period  of  Japanese  art  have  more 
eminent  men  existed  than  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  world  can  be  defied  to 
produce  nrtists  in  the  trust  sense  more 
skilful  than  Messrs.  Gaho,  Chikudo, 
Giokusho,  Keinen,  Beisen,  and  Kogio  ; 
while  they  live,  Tsunenobu,  Tanyiu, 
Bunsho,  Busson,  Okio,  Utamaru  and 
others  may  be  said  to  live  again.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  subjects  of 
Japanese  painting  are  exhausted — that  if 
an  artist  would  appeal  to  foreigners,  he 
must  change  his  subjects  for  modern 
ideas.  This  I  think  is  a  mistake  and  if 
followed  would  be  as  fatal  as  would  be 
the  attempt  to  change  the  entire  school 
from  water  colour  to  oil  painting.  My 
conviction  is  that  Japanese  artists  should 
continue  to  be  faithful  to  the  principles 
of  their  art  and  should  treat  only  those 
subjects  which  the  experience  of  seven 
or  eight  liundrcd  years  has  proved  to  be 
within  the  range  and  reach  of  treatment. 

Holy  Famil}-,  Entombment,  Crucifi- 
xion, St  Sebastian,  John  in  the  Wild- 
erness, and  otlici  iritc  subjects  of  the 
European  school  will  coiiiuuie  to  be 
painted  until  the  end  of  time  ;  and 
through  old  in  ass  )ciation  can  ever  be 
rendered  new  bv  lic.iuacnt.  And  so  with 
storks,  cr.UiCi,  fishes,  llowcrs,  water- 
falls, and  a  thousand  other  subjects  which 
the  Japanese  artist  iiandlcs.  Whether  or 
not  they  will  continue  to  please  will 


depend  altogether  upon  the  artitt  and 

not  upon  the  subject  What  is  needed 
is  thorough  study  and  training  in  the 
drudgery  of  the  art,  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  its  highest  principles,  a  steadfast 
adherence  to  its  consecrated  canons,  and 
an  untiring  and  never-ceasing  devotion 
to  learning. 

A  great  artist  must  be  a  great  student 
I  recall  the  expression  I  have  frequently 
heard  used  by  foreigners  that  the  cflfects 
produced  by  a  Japanese  artists  arc  simj)ly 
tiji^ks  of  the  brush.  Knowing  by  wljat 
labour,  and  long  study  and  reflection  it 
takes  to  produce  these  so-called  tricks,  I 
have  felt  the  injustice  of  such  criticism, 
while  pitying  the  ignorance  which  promp- 
ted it.  In  all  arts  there  are,  must  be, 
correct  ways  of  producing  effects,  and 
it  is  the  glory  of  the  Japanese  school 
that  these  methods  have  during  cen- 
turies been  systematized  and  mastered. 
For  instance  a  black  map  of  ink  is  laid 
upon  the  paper,  certain  seemingly 
meaningless  lines  are  added  and  an 
enigma  is  presented,  a  few  more  touches 
and  a  marvelous  change  is  wrought,  and 
out  of  the  chaos  comes  a  warrior  in 
armor,  tu  vie  i  battle  horse,  or  a  family 
i<\  111  ice  iiihliliijg  a  liuge  radish,  or  a  fish 
in  a  poul  \  riinL;  <>t  a  fly.  The  trans- 
ition is  sudiîon,  iht  clTect  startling,  and 
the  foreign  ciiuc  calls  it  a  trick.  But 
works  of  art  are  produced  not  by  tricks, 
but  by  long  and  paUent  sin  :\  and 
devotion.  And  these  mcLiuJs  wiiich 
seem  tricks  are  only  mastered  after  years 
of  labour.  I  believe,  in  conclusion,  that 
Japanese  water  colours  would  appear  to 
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very  much  greater  advantage  to  foreigners, 
if  the  kakemono  system  were  abandoned 
and  a  flat  unframed  gold  back  ground 
made  to  replace  the  scroll  or  hanging 
picture.  This  would  be  a  harmless 
concession  to  an  insuperable  prejudice. 

Japanese  music  is  sni  generis.  If 
there  is  anything  that  resemhles  it  in  any 
Other  part  of  the  world,  I  liaveyetto  hear 
of  it.  Nevertheless,  I  :vm  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  there  is,  loo,  much  in 
this  miT^ic  that  resembles  the  work  of 
the  greatest  musician  the  world  ever 
produced,  namely,  Sebastian  Bach.  To 
go  into  ihe  subject  deeply  would  try  the 
patience  of  the  general  reader.  But 
there  are  certain  points  that  may  be 
touched  lightly  and  all  are  of  great  interest 
to  the  musician.  The  structure  ot  a 
Japanese  composition  is  quite  regular  in 
form,  but  what  distinguishes  it  from 
European  music  is  the  absence  of  the 
cadence  /rom  the  dominant  to  the  ionic 
note  at  the  close.  By  a  strange  sort  of 
perversity  the  Japanese  composition 
never  closes,  on  the  contrary  it  remains, 
so  to  say,  in  the  air  instead  of  on  the 
ground,  the  last  note  invariablv  being  a 
cadence  on  the  dominant,  which  has  the 
peculiar  effect  of  leaving  the  listener 
expectant  ;  and  the  effect  is  unique  and 
pleasing,  although  entirely  at  variance 
with  our  ideas  of  composition.  Again 
according  to  European  rules,  certain 
intervals  between  notes  are  forbidden, 
that  for  instance  between  three  whole 
tones,  ioi  the  reason  that,  such  intervals 
are  considered  harsh.  By  that  singular 
perversity   which  characterizes  japan. 


Japanese  music  abounds  in  such  inter- 
vals and  strange  to  say  the  effect  is  not 
only  pleasing,  but  is  large  and  grand, 

recalling  Bach  at  his  best  This  no 
doubt  must  read  like  heresy  to  many 
who  approach  the  music  of  this  country 
in  the  same  spirit  that  other  carping 
critics  look  upon  its  an  productions. 
When  the  great  piaiii  ,t  Padcrewski  was 
last  in  America,  he  was  invited  to  a 
Chinese  musical  entfrîainment  and  to 
thé  utter  astonishment  of  every  one 
became  not  only  much  interested,  but 
very  enthusiastic  over  the  Chinese 
music  he  there  heard,  and  declared  it 
possessed  merit  far  beyond  anything  be 
could  have  imagined  or  any  one  would 
have  suspected.  Without  claiming  any 
thing  for  that  special  branch  of  Oriental 
music,  I  will  state  a  fact  within  my  own 
experience.  Some  time  since  an  orchestra 
of  trained  German  musicians  was  assem- 
bled one  evening,  when  a  person  who  had 
been  in  tins  country  and  like  myself  iiad 
had  uken  much  interest  in  Japanese 
masic,  oficrcd  to  perform  on  the  violin  for 
their  amusement  a  Japanese  air.  They 
incredulously  consented  to  listen  to  it. 
Ilarusamc  was  selected,  and  I  do  not 
think  a  more  typical  composition  could 
have  been  chosen,  set  in  the  minor  key 
as  are  all  Japanese  airs,  abounding  in 
weird  forbidden  intervals,  throbbing 
with  sad  notes,  and  finally  closing  with 
a  half  cadence.  I  was  curious  to  observe 
how  this  sweet  little  gem  from  the 
realms  of  tone  would  be  received  by 
these  artists  trained  in  a  school  which 
proscribed  almost  every  note  of  which 
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Harusame  was  composod.  At  first  they 
listened  respectfully,  next  silently  and 
attentively.  As  the  air  proceeded,  I 
observed  one  after  another  often  put 
his  instrument  quietly  down  and  fold 
his  arms  in  rapt  attention.  I'he  soft 
whisperings  of  this  tender  balla  l  were 
floating  through  the  hall  and  a  pin,  if 
dropped,  could  have  been  heard.  As 
the  end  approached,  their  faces  had  an 
amazed  look  like  that  of  persons  be- 
holding for  the  first  time  some  strange 
gorgeous  phenomenon,  and  when  the  last 
note  still  linp;cr  d  in  the  air,  they  as  one 
man  rose  to  their  feet  and  fairly  shouted 
applause.  It  was  a  revelation  to  them 
and  recalled  to  my  mind  a  similar 
scene  enacted  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, when  the  composer  David, 
returning  from  Algeria,  laden  with  the 
strange  melodies  of  that  country,  cast 
them  into  a  symphonic  poem  and 
introduced  them  to  the  most  critical 
audience  of  Europe.  The  effect  was 
staitling,  astounding,  and  Paris  went  mad 
with  enthusiam. 

The  koto  and  yakumo  koto  are  inex- 
pressibly soft  sweet  and  melodious  instru- 
ments w  hile  Ù\Qgekki7i  well  played  strong- 
ly recalls  the  violin,  in  fact  it  is  the 
Japanese  fiddle.    Your  countrymen  who 


lake  an  interest  in  music  should  leant 
with  satisfaction  tha  there  is  a  maker 
of    violins    in   Nagoya   who  is  little 
short  of  a  genius.     Hist  name  is  M. 
Suzuki  and  it  is  with  much  satisfaction 
that  I  seize  this  opportunity  to  give  a 
large  circulation  to  his  name  and  work. 
His  violins  are  marvellously  well  made 
and  compare  most  fivour  ably  with  the 
best  work  of  the  best  of  living  mak- 
ers.   Gand  and  Bernadel  of  Paris,  while 
in  price  his  figures  are  just  one  sixth 
the  sum  asked  by  them  for  insiniments 
in  no  respect  superior  to  his  When 
one    reflects   that   it  took  Europe  a 
thousand  or  more  years  to  produce  a 
Stradivarius  I    say  in   all  seriousness 
that  Japan   should   honour  this  artist 
who  modestly  plies  his  vocation  in  an 
obscure  comer  of  the  city.      In  this 
connection,  1  would  suggest  that  a  vast 
field  of  enterprize  lies  open  to  Japan 
in  the  production  of  gut  strings  for 
European   inf^truments   abroad.     I  am 
confident  that  a  country  which  can  pro- 
duce such  excellent  musical  instruments 
can  successfully  compete  in  European 
markets  with  Italian  and  German  manu- 
facturer of  harp,  violin,  guitar,  and  cello 
strings.       (/ö  he  o niinued.  ) 

USN&Y  P.  BOWIJE. 
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THE  LATE  EMPRESS  DOWAGER. 


The  Meiji  Revolution  was  certainly 
great  and  so  has  been  the  progress 
which  it  introduced.  There  is  some- 
thing astonishing  in  this,  and  llie 
world  bestow  great  admiration  to  the 
present  Emperor  whose  heart  is  so  noble 
and  whose  mind  has  been  so  keen  and 
Avisc  as  to  appropriate  for  the  benefit 
of  His  nalion  whatever  of  value  has 
been  brought  from  the  regions  beyond 
the  seas.  A  blranger  to  this  country 
once  wrote  of  our  preseni  Emperor  as 
one  of  tlie  wisest  and  greatest  rulei-s  that 
the  world  had  ever  known.  If  the 
greatness  of  our  present  Emperor  be 
recognized,  it  roust«  at  the  same  time,  be 
miderstood  that  there  has  bee«  a  hand 
behind  Him  which  has  fostered  Him 
with  nntold  fondness  and  has  prepared 
Him  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  the 
throne  in  this  critical  age.  This  hand 
has  been  that  of  the  Empress  Dowager 
whose  gentle  soul  has  recently  departed 
from  to  efiter  into  the  celestial  land. 
By  the  news  of  her  death,  the  nation  is 
stricken  with  sadness,  and  the  writer's 
hand  fails  to  do  justice  to  His  deep  feel- 
ing, hut  with  great  reverence  we  will 
eiiueavour  to  describe  briefly  the  life  of 
Her  Majesty. 


THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 

On  the  14th  of  the  twelvtb  month  in 

the  Tempo  Era,  six  and  a  half  decades 
ago,  a  baby  was  bom  in  the  palace  of 
the  Duke  Kujo  Naoiada,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  nobility  and  the  prime- 
minister  of  the  time;  She  was  a  charm- 
ing in&nt  and  was  called  Sato-ka 


Her  father  was  a  son  of  Duke  Nijo  Ha- 
rutaka,  a  man  of  sagacity  whom  the 
Baku/u  (the  government  of  the  Shogun) 
greatly  feared.  Inheriting  the  brilliancy 
of  his  father,  the  Duke  Kujo  was  re- 
nowned for  his  high  character,  and  was 
especially  proficient  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Court.  His 
intellect  had,  in  turn,  passed  to  his 
daughter,  the  future  Consort  of  the  Fm- 
peror  Kômei,  and  she  became  liic  piide 
of  her  fomily.  The  palace  of  the  Duke 
was  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Kyota 
The  very  atmosphere  of  the  city,  so  serene 
and  antique,  seems  lo  have  effected  her 
character.  Many  instances  since  her 
childhood  have  shown  have  noble  and 
sympathetic  nature,  and  she  grew  up, 
unspoiled  by  ranks  or  beauty,  the  lady 
which  lier  infancy  promised. 

The  following  anecdotes  will  show 
something  of  her  tendencies.  While 
she  was  yet  in  her  father's  palace,  lier 
attendants  once,  fearing  the  possible 
displeasure  of  Her  Highness,  tried  to 
destroy  the  numerous  ants  which  crept 
around  the  pond  in  the  palace  garden 
carrying  their  food.  Her  Highness, 
however,  disapproved  of  their  intention 
and  gently  reminding  them  of  tiie  in- 
telligent labour  of  little  ants  taught  them 
the  duty  of  mercy  toward  the  lowly 
creatures.  The  attendants  listened  at- 
tentively to  hei  Icaciung,  and  iherealter 

were  verf  careful  to  do  kindness  even  to 
the  smsllest  insects.  Once,  in  the 
spring,  during  her  childhood,  her  mo- 
ther presented  her  with  a  pretty  night- 
ingale in  a  cage.  Being  delighted  widi 
its  Iweet  songs,  she  hung  the  cage  on 
the  verandah  of  her  palace.   The  ira« 
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grant  plum  blossoms  allured  many  other 
nightingales  into  her  garden. 

The  little  birds  noticed  their  play- 
male  in  a  cage,  and  when  they  saw  no 
human  form,  they  approached  the  cage 


and  all  sung  merrily  together.  The  scene 
gave  a  double  joy  to  the  young  Princess, 
for  she  could  distinguish  the  voices  of 
the  birds  within  and  without  of  the  cage. 
At  first,  the  song  of  the  bird  in  the  cage 


The  old  palace  of  the  Duke  Knjô 


sounded  far  sweeter  than  that  of  those 
outside  ;  then,  in  a  little  while,  it  be- 
came hard  to  distinguish  them  ;  and  at 
last,  those  outside  became  the  victors  in 
the  song  contest.  Her  Highness, 
pondering  over  this  change  thought 
that  it  was  because  they  enjoyed  their 
freedom  in  the  open  air  while  the  other 
was  shut  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
cage.  So  she  opened  the  cage-door 
to  let  the  bird  fly  away.  She  thought 
it  would  fly  far  away,  but  the  bird  as  if 
grateful  for  Her  Highness'  tenderness 
lighted  on  a  plum  tree  in  her  garden 


and  filled  the  air  with  its  sweet  songs. 

At  eight,  she  began  to  study  undö 
eminent  professors,  and  soon  becaroe 
proficient  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
classics,  but  her  special  interest  was  »■ 
art.  She  was  an  e.vpert  in  playing  upoa 
the  isuzumi,  a  variety  of  Chinese  music 
of  profound  delicacy,  which,  however, 
was  concealed  from  the  knowledge  ol 
others,  because  of  her  great  modesty. 
In  the  spring  of  1848  in  company  will 
two  or  three  other  young  peeresses  ö 
the  great  nobility  she  was  invited  to  dirt 
at  the  Imperial  Court  in  Kyoto.  Tlx 
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exquisiteness  of  her  maDners  attracted 

the  greatest  attention  of  the  courtiers 
and  although  there  were  two  nominees 
^  .tbe  future  £mprc5s,  the  choic  ell 
npon  her. 


HER  MAJESTY^ASPMPRESS. 

Just  before  dawn  is  the  darkest  Hour 

of  the  night;  this  is  often  true  of  human 
affairs  and  also  of  the  history  of  nations. 
At  the  dose  of  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury, this  '  •  Land  of  llie  Sun-rise  "  was  still 
in  slumbeT»  but  it  ms  suddenly  'called 
forth  into  the  bustle  of  the  world.  The 


differences  of  opinion  between  theG^ttlt 
and  the  Shogunate  ;  the  difficulties  grow- 
ing out  of  the  treaties  with  other  nations 
— all  had  combined  to  throw  this  country 
into  a  great  tumult  .  The  coronation 
the|EmperorKomei  was  celebrated  at  this 
extraordinary  moment,  and  Her  Majesty, 
like  a  vine  that  twists  around  a  stately 
pine,  accepted  gracefully  her  share  of  the 
burden  of  His  Majesty.  She  was  then 
only  sixteen.  The  wedding  was 
celebrated  on  the  15th,  December,  1848, 
which  had  been  selected  as  an  auspici- 
ons  day. 

Beautiful  was  she  on  that  day  I  Av 


The  Imperial  Coart  in  Kyoto. 


tired  in  an  exquisite  robe  of  ancient 
Stj'le,  she  rode  in  a  beautiful  carriage  of 
betelnut.  the  Duchess  Nijö  tiding  at  her 
side. 

Since  the  morning,  thé  wintry  blasts 


had  been  blowing  hard  and  at  times 
snowflakes  filled  the  air.  But  at  even- 
tide when  her  carriage  was  ready  to 
leave  the  gate  of  her  father,  the  win<b 
ceased  and  the  clouds  passed  away  leav- 
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ing  the  earth  one  vaat  tableau  of  nlvery 

fields.  The  people  rejoiced  at  the  scene 
and  felt  that  Heaven  had  purified  the 
dusty  road  for  Her  Majesty. 

Two  years  later,  she  gave  birth  to  a 
prinoen  whom  she  loved  tenderly.  But 
the  bud  could  not  bloom  and  the  royal 
infant  parsed  away  in  two  years.  Ano- 
ther princess  was  bom  to  h^r,  but 
again  she  was  obliged  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  her  dearly  loved  child.  Tlie  sorrow 
was  deep  in  her  heart  and  she  never 
recovered  from  tlie  wound.  A  few 
montl»  after  the  death  of  her  second 
child,  the  Crown  Prince  Sachi  whom  we 
adore  as  our  present  £inperor  was  bom. 


She  took  eyeiy  pieeaution  to  nourish 
and  bring  Him  up.  She  wondered  why 
it  was  that  the  sons  of  rank  and  wealth 
were  weak  while  the  children  of  the  poor 
were  healthy.  She  questioned  many  of 
her  attendants,  and  carefully  studying 
the  laws  of  nature,  she  adviced  the 
Emperor  to  rectify  the  mode  of  training 
the  princes.  Tbo  present  Emperor  was 
called  into  her  inner  palace  when  he 
was  six  years  of  age  and  received 
His  training  at  her  hands.  His  physical 
robustness  is  largely  due  to  this  care  of 
Her  Majesty. 

Political  affairs  having  fallen  for  many 
centuries  entirely  into  the  bands  of  the 


The  Aoyama.  Palac^  Tokyo. 


Shoguns,  an  Emperor  of  Japan  possessed 
only  a  nominal  anthonty.    When,  at 

last,  the  time  had  come  for  the  Imperial 
Court  to  resume  its  due  authority,  and 


for  Japan  to  open  her  ever-closed  gate 
to  alien  ooantries,  the  change  required 
no  small  sacrifice.  Civil  broils  broke 
out  here  and  there,  and.afiairs  within 
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and  without  caused  great  anxiety  to  j 
His  Imperial  Majesty.  Very  often  the 
Emperor  was  seen  in  deep  resentment, 
and  thecouriicrs  would  have  been  greatly 
troubled  save  for  the  gcnile  and  thought- 
ful cautions  of  Her  Majesty  which 
soothed  His  indignation.  She  mu^t 
have  accomplished  many  lovely  minis- 
trations, bat  the  thick  curtain  around 
the  Imperial  Palace  of  old  Japan  does 
not  reveal  many  details  of  Her  Majesty's 
life. 

To  her  husband,  she  was  true  and 
faithful.    When  the  last  Emperor  was 

badly  indisposed  thirty  years  ago,  she 
sat  by  His  sick  bed  day  and  night  and 
nursed  Him  with  the  utmost  devotion. 
In  spite  of  her  ardent  prayers,  however, 
destiny  took  His  Majesty's  lite  away  at 
the  age  of  thirty  six  }  cars,  after  a  few 
weeks'  illness,  and  i;;aiiian  ineffaceable 
ô.idncàs  came  uj^ou  Irci'. 

On  the  iSih  of  March  1867,  she 
received  the  title  of  Empress  Dowager  at 
the  age  of  thirty  six.  When  the  Impe- 
rial seat  was  removed  to  the  city  of 
Tokyo  on  October  13th  of  the  lirsiycar 
of  Meiji,  she  too  came  and  entered  the 
palace.  In  the  summer  of  1874,  the 
seventh  year  of  this  reign,  a  palace  at 
Aoyama  which  once  belonged  to  a  great 
feudal  lord  was  repaired  and  under  the 
name  of  the  Aoyama  FàlacCi  was  set 
apart  for  her  residenoei  and  there  she 
spent  her  last  days. 

A  GLIMPSK  OF  HEK  <  IlAkACTF.R. 

Mercifulness  and  frugaütv  were  the 
marked  features  of  her  ciiaracter.  Al- 
though the  present  Emperor  since  He 
ascoided  the  throne,  provided  her  with 
every  advantage  tliat  the  new  Japan 
could  afford,  she  never  forgot  the 
old  days  of  commotion  when  she  ex- 
perienced many  hardships  at  her  home 
and  later  at  Court  with  her  husband, 
and  she  was  never  been  extravagant. 
After  she  entered  the  Aoyama  palace, 


she  incited  her  maids  to  practice  the 
feeding  of  silkworms,  herself  sharing 
in  the  labour,  she  taught  them  the  virtue 
of  industry.  She  urged  the  same  thing 
upon  Iicr  roynl  relatives,  and  this  thrifty, 
yet  dij^nified  iiandiwork  is  now  well 
practiced  in  Ute  families  of  the  nobility. 
She  was  ever  mindful  of  the  happiness  of 
others.  The  love  between  the  present 
Emperor  and  Her  Majesty  was  very 
beautiful.  It  was  the  custom  for  them 
to  exchange  presents  at  the  end  of  every 
year.  One  year,  Her  Majesty  heard  in 
some  way  that  the  Emperor  was  seeking 
for  a  fine  Isuzumi,  she  searched  everj- 
whcrc  and  at  last,  learning  that  some 
one  had  preserved  one  of  the  veiy  best 
kind,  she  procured  it  and  put  it  in  to  a 
box  of  rare  wood,  and  presented  it  to 
Him.  The  Emperor  was  more  than 
pleased  by  her  kindness  and  wa^  deeply 
impressed. 

It  was  a  rule  at  her  court  that  the 
maids  of  honor  when  passed  sixty  one 
years  of  age  should  retire  to  their  homes. 
Her  Majesty,  however,  pcruiiued  them 
tu  slay  aä  long  as  they  wished,  and  when- 
ever entertainments  were  given  at  her 
palace,  she  was  sure  to  invite  those  old 
attendants  who  had  already  relinquished 
her  services  and  thus  allowed  them  to 
share  the  pleasure. 

When  she  visited  exhibitions,  she 
used  to  buy  many  articles,  but  very 
few  were  left  at  her  side,  the  rest  all  being 

distributed  to  her  faithful  courtiers. 
She  was  always  ready  to  show  her 
syuipathy  with  those  aiiiicLed  by  unex- 
pected calamities,  and  gave  liberally 
from  her  private  purse  for  their  relief. 
When  the  Civil  War  of  1877  hroke  out, 
she  made  bandages  for  the  wounded. 
The  devoted  services  rendered  by  the 
ladies  of  the  nobility  at  the  time  of 
Japan-China  war  were  due  mainly  to  her 
patriotic  example. 

She  was  a  strict  conservative.  The 
decorations  of  her  palace,  the  style  of 
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her  rohes  and  those  of  her  attendants 
were  entirely  of  the  old  fashion.  This 
was  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  customs 
of  the  present  Empress  who  adopted  the 
foreign  style.  For  example,  if  one  should 
go  to  the  Imperial  Court,  he  would 
perceive  the  perfume  of  the  choicest  roses 
or  idolets,  bat  had  he  gone  to  the 
Aoyama  Palace,  he  woold  have  noticed 
the  odor  of  sweet  incense  sacb  as 
umegaka  "  or  "  lanbé.  '' 

She  loved  nature.  On  the  charming 
shore  of  Hayama,  a  little  village  two 
hours  ride  by  train  from  Tokyo»  there 
stands  a  beautiful  villa  where  She  used 
to  go  every  summer.  Fuji,  the  peerless 
mountain,  could  be  seen  Irom  her  seat, 
and  the  ripples  of  the  shore  ever  told  the 
praises  of  Nature.  It  was  her  great 
delight  to  walk  by  the  beach  on  some 
lovely  morning  and  gather  the  pretty 
shells  thrown  up  by  the  waves.  She 
preserved  these  shells  in  little  boxes, 
all  according  to  their  species  ami 
they  afforded  her  great  pleasure.  She 
was  always  a  j^eace-maker  When  she 
heard  of  any  discord  among  her 
relatives  she  alwa}'8  sought  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  and  secure  peace 
and  joy  to  both  parties. 

HER  ILLNESS  AND  THE  LA^Ï  HOURS 
OF  HER  MAJESTY. 

Usually  she  was  very  healthy,  save  that 
she  sometimes  suffered  from  a  slight 
disorder  of  the  liver.  At  the  close  of 
the  last  year,  however,  she  began  to  feel 
pain  in  the  stomach,  and  before  this  was 
relieved,  she  cauglit  cold  and  this  was 
the  origin  of  the  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  which  caused  her  death.  Since 
the  second  of  the  New  Year,  the  physi- 
cians at  her  court  had  noticed  certain 
alarming  symptoms,  but  she  showed  no 
special  change  in  her  feelings.  On  the 
morning  of  the  eighth  day  of  Jamiary  it 
was  noticed  that  a  serious  change  had 
come — inflammation  of  the  lungs  had  set 


in.  Dr.  Hashimoto,  the  chief  physicisn 
at  her  court,  seeing  the  very  serious 
nature  of  her  sickness,  felt  it  his  du^ 
to  inform  Her  Majesty.  '*  Inflammation 
of  the  lungs — how  many  days 
will  it  be"?  was  Her  Majesty's 
question.  Even  Dr.  Hashimoto, 
the  ablest  of  physicians,  hesitated  to 
answer.  But  since  he  had  told  her  ^ 
case  with  resolution,  he  could  not 
refuse,  so  he  answered  "Perhaps  one 
week,  Your  Majesty.  "  No  shadow  of 
anxiety  crossed  her  brow;  and  "One 
week—"  washer  calm  response. 

One  night  before  this  day,  she  seemed- 

very  bright,  and  inviting  many  court 
ladies  into  her  chamber,  she  had  the 
pastime  of  the  tea  ceremony  performed, 
which  the  game  on*"câppîhg  of  po«ma".  \ 
followed.  She  was  very  happy  that  night 
and  her  ^^cntle  laughter  was  frequemlv 
heard,  and  after  much  pleasant  con\er-  ' 
sation,  she  retired  to  her  night-apart- 
ment  This  was  the  last  recreation  of 
Her  Majesty. 

On  the  evening  of  the  totb  January  her 

illness  became  worse.    Expert  physicians 
sal  by    her  making  every    effort  to 
relieve  her,  but  she  became  worse  and 
worse.   The  Emperor  and  the  Empress 
had  been  confined  with  cold  for  some 
days, 'but  when  the  dangerous  state  of  the 
Empress  Dowager  was  made  known  to 
Them  on  tlic  morning  of  the  eleventh 
Jan.,  They  set  out  immediately  without 
minding .  Their  illness  or  waiting  for 
I'heir  retinue.     Without  resting  in  a 
parlour  as  is  the  custom  at  visits  on 
ordinary  days,  Their  Majesties  entered 
directly  into  the  night  apartment  of  Th^r 
Mother.     The  sight  of  the  chamber 
caused  His  Majesty  an  ineffable  pain,  and 
with  His  right  hand  before  His  eyes.  He 
approached  to  her  side  upon  His  knees. 
When  His  Majesty  said  to  her  "  Pray 
thee,  to  take  care  of  your  health,"  She 
answered  "Thank  you  "  in  a  most  clear 
voice.    Her  Majesty,  tiie  Empress,  süso 
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approached  upon  her  knees  after  the 

Emperor  and  gently  offered  her  con- 
solation. The  Empress  Dowager  was 
greatly  graiificd  by  the  loving  and  filial 
affection  of  the  £mperor  and  Empress, 
and  she  ordered  her  attendants  to  pre- 
pare  refreshments  for  them.  After  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  had  taken  leave 
of  Her  Majesty's  palace,  His  Highnesses 
Pnnce  and  Princess  Komatsu  and  also 
Prince  Kwachô  came  to  visit  her.  In  spite 
of  her  great  weariness,  she  gave  a  cor- 
dial acknowledgement  to  each  of  them. 
This  will  illustrate  how  she  used  to  show 
her  tender  regard  to  her  royal  relations. 
When  her  illness  dangerously  increased, 
they  telegraphed  to  the  consort  of  the 
Grand  Priest  of  the  Nishi  Hongwanji  in 
Kyoto,  who  is  a  niece  of  Her  Majesty. 
On  receiving  the  news,  she  started  at 
once,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  eleventh, 
of  January,  reached  the  Aoyama  palace, 
wTiere  she  was  guided  immediately  to 
Her  Majesty's  chamber  and  met  her 
when  a  maid-of-honor  held  a  candle 
near  to  Her  Majesty's  countenance. 
Her  Majesty  at  this  time  wa<?  grealty 
exhausted,  but  in  tlic  mystery  of 
the  tic  of  blood,  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  gazed  at  her  niece  saying  "Yon 
have  become  very  well."  So  saying 
with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  she  closed 
her  eyes  never  to  open  them  to  this 
mortal  world  again.  The  evening  clock 
just  then  struck  six. 

On  visiting  lately  a  high  oflker  who 
had  frequented  Her  Mn-esty's  palace, 
the  writer  was  told  a  toucliing  tale.  As 
the  ceremony  of  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  the  last  Emperor  Kômei 
\vt:  n>>out  to  be  celebrated  in  Kyoto  on 
the  30tli  of  January,  IlerMajesly  was  very 
anxious  to  attend  iu    When  she  caught 


cold  last  Decembw,  and  was  India* 
posed,  she  felt  afraid  her  health  might 

fail,  so  with  much  emotion,  she 
asked  her  physicians  how  she  might 
get  well  so  as  to  be  able  to  go  to  Kyoto. 
The  physicians  told  her  to  nse  milk 
every  day,  for  that  would  bring  her 
much  strength.  Now,  milk  was  not  her 
favorite  drink.  Out  of  dislike,  she  had 
never  been  willing  to  taste  it,  but  on  hear 
ing  that  it  would  make  her  strong  and 
might  enable  her  to  pay  her  homage 
to  her  beloved  husband,  she  consented 
to  take  some  every  day.  With  the  greatest 
happiness,  she  looked  forward  to  the  day 
for  going  to  Kyoto,  and  it  was  her 
intention  to  stay  few  months  there  in 
the  Castle  Nijô  to  enjoy  the  balmy  sea- 
son of  that  city.  But  all  was  in  vain. 
In  spite  of  the  prayers  of  her  royal 
relatives  and  of  her  forty  millions  of 
faithful  subjects  she  has  passed  far  away. 

On  the  2nd,  February  1897,  her  coffm 
was  canied  from  the  Aoyama  siaiion 
to  be  taken  to  Kyôto,  the  city  so  full  of 
meaning  to  her,  where  it  arrived  at 
dawn  on  the  8lh  inst.  She  is  to  be  buried 
in  the  Imperial  churchyard  of  the  Temple 
Senyû  on  a  beautiful,  tranquil  hill  ofthat 
"City  of  Art"  Heaven  instead  of 
gratifying  her  earnest  desire  to  attend 
the  thirtieth  celebration  of  her  hus- 
band's death,  brought  her  closer  to 
His  Majesty  in  that  quiet  churchyard 
where  no  more  separation,  no  more 
sorrow  shall  be  known. 

She  is  gone  forever,  but  the  tender 
memories  of  Her  Majesty  will  be  writ- 
ten upon  the  pages  of  the  history  of  this 
nation  to  remain  as  long  as  this  nation 
itself  shall  live. 

Feb.  5TH,  1897. 

T.  K. 
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(OUR  SURVEY  EXTENDS  TO  FEBRUARY  13m) 


THE  IMPERIAL  FUNERAL; 

The  interval  between  the  last  and 
present  issues  of  Tkx  Var  East  has  been 
one  of  mourning.  At  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  late  Empress  Dowager,  it 
was  announced  that  the  period  of  general 
mourning  would  be  one  month,  and 
that  of  the  court  mourning  one  year.  A 
number  of  officers  from  the  various 
departments,  especially  from  the  Imperial 
Household  Department,  were  appointed 
to  have  the  charg«  oF  the  funeral,  His 
Highness  Prince  Arisugawa  TakehitO 
being  the  Chie£  This  commission  was 
occupied  day  and  night  in  investigating 
the  old  precedents  on  the  one  band  and 
in  preparing  for  the  new  service  on  the 
other.  The  most  difficult  question 
which  perplexed  these  officers  was  that 
of  determining  whether  the  service 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  Bud* 
dhist,  or  the  Shinto  ritual,  or  perhaps  even 
with  other  forms  more  similar  to  Western 
usages.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  spent 
much  time  in  deciding  this  question, 
because  this  is  the  first  instance  of  the 
death  of  one  of  such  exalted  rank, 
since  the  radical  reorganiiation  of 
Japanese  society.  The  investigations 
of  the  commission  dealth  with  various 


systems,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
foreign   and   domestic;   and  finally 
it  was__deçided  tp  .  adopt  the  Sbintq 
System  so  hx  as  the  arrangement  of  the 
procession  proper  and  the  burial  service 
were  concerned.   Since  the  funeral  waa 
one  which  should  remain  as  a  precedent 
for  succeeding  ages,  the  officers  at  first 
planned  to  celebrate  it  with  as  much 
state  as  possible.    But  an  Imperial 
Decree  was  issued  cautioning  them 
not  to  be  over  zealous  and  not  to  make 
this  funeral  more  expensive  than  that  of 
the  Emperor  Kômei  who  died  at  the 
time  of  our  national  crisis.  Accordingly, 
a  bill  authorizing  expenditure  to  the 
amount  of  yett,jjoo,oco  was  introduced 
in'the  Diet*and  passed.   The  systen»  of 
service  and  the  standard  of  expense  were 
thus  decided;  and  Kyoto  was  fixed 
upon  from  the  first  as  the  most  appro- 
priate place.   The  old  capital  is  not 
only  Her  Majesty's  birth  place,  but  it  is 
also  the  burial  place  of  her  husband,  the 
Emperor  Kômei.    Her  Majesty's  ivill 
was  also  to  be  buried  side  by  side  with 
her  Imperial  husband,  who  left  her 
a  widow  thir^  years  ago.  The  departure 
of  the  cort^e  from  the  Aoyaroa  Palace, 
Tokyo,  took  place  on  the  and  inst 
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After  a  simple  service  attended  by  ihe 
Chief  ?.Iou:ner,  rnnce  Arisugasva,  the 
Repre^.eiitalives  of  Their  Majesties,  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  the  IVinces  and 
Princesses  of  the  Blood,  the  Ministers  of 
State,  the  Foreign  Representatives,  and 
several  high  officials,  the  cataialquc  was 
conveyed  to  the  Aoyama  Station.  Thence 
it  was  traiisleired  lo  Kyoto  by  a  special 
train.    Their  Majesties,  the  Emperor 
and  Ennpress,  \vcrc  iriiuiUaig  jToceed 
to  Kyoto,  but  both  were  obliged  on 
account  of  illness  to  abandon  the  plan. 
Tlieir  Highnesses,  Prince  and  IVincess 
Komatsu,  subsequently  were  appointed  J 
the  Represenslative  of  Their  Majesties 
respectively.     The  special  liain  arnved 
in  Kyoto  the  next   morning    and  the 
Imperial  Kciiiawis  were  placed  imme- 
diately in  the  palace  called  the  Ömiya 
Gosho.    Korea  sent  a  s' ecial  Ambas- 
sador; certain  Ministers  of  State,  high 
officials  of  the  various  departments,  and 
niembers  of  the  both  Houses  of  the 
Diet  were  summoned  ;  and  Kyoto  was 
changed  for  a  time  to  a  political  centre. 
The  funeral  service  was  celebrated  on 
the  night  of  the  7th  inst.    Almost  one 
half  of  the  troops  of  the  Imperial  Guards 
and  of  the  Fourth  Division  of  the  Army, 
together  with  the  naval  band  and  bat- 
talions Of  m  nines  were  attached  to  the 
J  procession,    both  in  front  and   in  the 
rear,  a  a  yruard  of  honour.    The  proces- 
sion proper  adopted  the  Shinto  System 
in  dress,  music,  ;n  t!ic  choice  of  banners, 
.spears   and  hearse  and  indeed  in  ail 
other    respects.     The   catafalque  was 
solemnly  carried  in  a  cart  drawn  by 
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four  oxen  carefully  selected  with  a  view 
to  their  colour.  The  service  was  cele- 
brated in  a  new  building  near  the  Bud- 
dhist temple,  Senyûji,  within  whose 
enclosure  the  tomb  was  constructed; 
An  account  of  the  details  will  be  given 
in  the  next  number  of  The  Far  £ast. 


THE  SITUATION  OF  THB  DIET. 

Almost  all  through  the  period  of 
general  mourning  the  Diet  suspended 
its  sessions,  though  certain  special  com- 
mittees met  for  the  consideration  of 
I  the  questions  submitted  to  them.  The 
i  bills  embodying  the  proposed  press 
regulations,  certain  reforms  in  the 
election  laws,  additional  protection  for 

forests,  etc.  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
respective  committees,  and  so  have  not 
yet  come  up  for  discussion  in  the 
House. 

Count  Matsukata,  the  Premier  and 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  recently 
delivered  a  speech  with  regard  lo  his 
principles  of  administration  but  it  was 
no  more  definite  than]  the  manifesto 
published  when  he  assumed  office.  One 
or  two  of  the  Liberals  have  submitted 
questions  regarding  Korean  problems, 
especially  regarding  the  existence  and  the 
nature  of  an  alleged  secret  treaty  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan  with  reference 
lo  Korean  matters  ;  but  Couni  Ukun  a 
has  not  yet  give  any  definite  answer  to 
their  questions.  Is  it  then  utterly  im- 
possible to  know  the  situation  of  the 
Diet  at  present  >  No,  it  is  plain  enough 
that  victory  is  on  the  side  of  the  Govern- 
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mtDt  ThftPtagvorioteiitBn  a  whole 
will  of  coaite  vote  for  tho  Govern* 
nMnt  Thejr  themselves  alone  nam* 
ber  one  bundind  and  in  case  the 
non-partisans  having  sympathy  with 
the  present  Goverament  are  added, 
the  nnnber  is  increased  to  130  in  all 
There  is  already  hope  of  controling  a 
majority  by  these  votes  alone.  The 
&cts  show,  however,  an  even  brighter 
prospect  for  the  Government  Almost 
all  the  members  of  the  Kohimm  Kyokai 
and  some  thirty  Dberals  have  now  come 
or  are  about  to  come  to  the  Govern- 
ment sidOi  Some  of  them  have  already 
left  their  own  party  and  some  of  them 
have  not|  bst  at  any  rate  they  will  be 
friends  of  the  administration.  Thus  the 
latter  has  acquired  a  great  majority  and 
the  folnre  of  this  session  of  the  Diet 
seems  to  us  likely  to  be  very  peaceful. 
Some  may  wonder  why  so  many  of  the 
Opposition  members  have  abruptly 
changed  their  attitude.  This  is  quite 
natural,  but  diere  is  no  surprise  in  our 
political  circles.  To  tell  the  truth,  our 
parties  are  separated  from  each  other 
not  by  reason,  but  by  sentiment  The 
Liberals,  Fiogressionists,  National 
League,  and  others  have  the  same  aim. 
Not  one  of  them  is  a  conservative  nor  do 
they  oppose  the  development  of  penonal 
rights.  Moreover,  the  questions  before 
our  politicians  are  very  simple  and  offer 
no  such  difficulties  as  the  "gold  or 
silver"  problem  in  America.  Hence,  if 
the  obnoxious  sentiment  be  elimmated, 
the  enemy  of  yesterday  becomes 
the  friend  of  today.   Thus  one  might 


change  his  party  registration,  withoat 
changing  his  political  opinions. 
In  this  case,  too,  some  members  of  the 
Opposition  have  simply  changed  their 
attitude  but  not  their  opinions.  On  ac« 
count  of  the  bright  prospects  now  open- 
ing before  the  New  Ckbinet,  methinks, 
these  members  have  come  to  its  aid. 
In  other  words,  the  credit  which  die 
Cabinet  has  gained  as  the  friend  of  prog- 
ress and  reforms,  has  attracted  thislaige 
aggregate  of  votes.  After  all,  we  can  not 
agree  with  those  who  condnde  that  the 
Cabinet  has  acquired  this  success  by  the 
immoral  method  of  bribes  and  threats. 


THE  ACTIVITy  OF  THE  CABINET. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Cabinet  half  a  year  has  already 
elapsed.  At  its  beginning,  it  promised 
to  make  radical  rdbrms  in  the  various 
branches  of  administration,  but  we 
regret  to  say  that  we  have  not  yet  seen 
any  noteworthy  change,  although  we 
have  been  obliged  to  call  attention  to 
its  unskillful  management  of  the  Hijikata 
affair.  The  national  finance  and 
diplomacy  were  the  two  leading  items 
regarding  which  the  new  Cabinet 
appealed  to  the  public  for  sympathy. 
Yet  the  needed  reforms  have  not  been 
accomplished,  either  as  regards  principles 
or  administration.  ^  In  the  Fordgn 
Department,  the  ministers  to  Korea  and 
to  China  have  not  yet  been  appointed. 
As  for  the  dismissal  of  incompetent 
officials,  we  have  seen  only  two  or  three 
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vacant  seats  filled  by  new  men.  In 
case  the  Cabinet  spends  its  time  in  such 
a  seemingly  idle  manner,  we  fear  it 
will  encounter  great  danger.  But  there 
has  been  a  rumour  recently  which  tells 
of  a  prospective  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  Cabinet.  According  to  this  rumour, 
Count  Matsukata  is  now  contemplating 
the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  as  the 
first  step  in  his  financial  reforms.  That 
Japan  should  adopt  a  standard  similar  to 
that  of  other  powerful  nations  in  case  she 
would  secure  a  worldwide  commerce 
needs  no  new  emphasis.  What  needs 
profound  contemplation  is  to  find  out 
the  proper  method  by  which  to  change 
the  present  standard  without  distur- 
bance to  the  finances  of  the  country. 
The  bill  will  probably  be  introduced 
during  the  current  session  of  the  Diet 
This,  we  believe,  will  pass  without 
any  strong  opposition,  in  case  it  ispro- 
perly  constructed.  Besides  this,  certain 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  various 
offices  will,  we  hear,  take  place  in  the 
near  future.  Of  this  question  we  have 
often  indicated  our  opinion.  We  will 
now  see  to  what  degree  this  reform  will 
be  carried  out 


TH£  GERMAN  MINISTER  AND  THE 

MIUTARY  STUDENTS. 

On  afternoon  of  the  30th.,  December 
last,  two  students  of  the  Seijô-Gakkô,  the 
Preparatory  School  of  the  Imperial 
Military  College,  were  walking  together 
when  they  met  a  carriage  driven  hy  a 


foreigner.  The  instant  the  carriage  came 
opposite  them,  one  of  the  students  sud- 
denly received  a  blow  in  face  from  the 
whip  of  the  driver,  while  the  other  re- 
ceived a  like  blow  in  the  back.  The 
lads  did  not  know  who  the  driver  was, 
but  they  ran  after  the  carriage  nnd 
found  out  that  he  was  the  German 
Minister.  Excited  by  the  rude 
manner  of  the  foreign  representative, 
they  appealed  to  ihc  Police  Authorities. 
The  Liberals,  who  had  been  earnestly 
seeking  for  a  prete.xt  for  attacking  the 
Foreign  Department,  took  up  the  matter 
in  the  interest  of  their  party.  By  pen  and 
speech  the  affair  was  greatly  exag- 
gerated, and  finally  was  adopted  as  a 
parly  question.  The  Opposition  papers 
devoted  column  after  column  to  the  sub- 
ject demanding  a  proper  measure  of 
reparation.  Their  plan  was  simply  to 
perplex  Count  Okuma  by  creating  a 
national  agitation.  Count  Okuma  ac- 
cordingly asked  the  Police  Authorities  to 
examine  the  matter  carefully,  and  having 
been  informed  that  one  of  the  complain- 
ants had  actually  received  a  blow  in 
face,  he  openly  communicated  with  the 
Minister.  The  result  was  the  arrival  ofa 
letter  from  the  Minister  apologizing  for 
the  affair  which  occarred  without  the 
slightest  intention  of  annoying  the  stu- 
dents. Wc  are  glad  to  see  that  this 
sentimental  question  has  been  peaceful- 
ly settled  without  aroosing  bad  feeling 
between  the  two  nations; 
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T»£  REDUCTIONS  IN  TKB  BUDGET. 

The  Budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
has  been  thoroughly  examined  at  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  which  has  pro- 
posed a  reduction  of  yen,  1,400,000 
from  the  total  expenditure.  This  re- 
duction chiefly  comes  through  economy 
in  the  Naval  and  Foreign  Departments. 
The  total  expense  for  the  construction  of 
warships  is  reduced  îtomyen,  36, 945,000 
xoyen,  35,745,000;  while  the  total  ex- 
penditure for  the  Foreign  Department  is 
reduced  by  some  yen,  150,000.  The 
latter  reduction  though  it  may  seem  a 
trifle  has  had  considerable  effect  on  the 
plans  of  the  Department  It  is  secured 
chiefly  through  a  curtailment  of  the 
scheme  for  the  enlargement  of  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  services  and  of  the  . 
secret  expenditure.  We  hope  ilie  Diet 
will  adopt  the  original  estimate  of  the  • 
Government  in  respect  to  these  items. 


THE  AMNESTY  TO  CONVICTS. 

As  a  special  act  of  clemency  in  con- 
nection with  the  Funeral  of  the  late 
Empress  Dowager,  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  issued  an  Ordinance  mitigating 
the  sentences  of  convicts  as  follows: — 

(i)  Capital  sentences  shall  be  com- 
muted to  life  imprisonment,  or  exile  for 
life. 

(3)  Sentences  of  life  imprisonment, 
or  transportation  lor  life^  shall  be  com- 
muted to  sentences  of  fifteen  years'  impri- 
sonment, and  fifteen  years'  transporta- 
tion, lespectively. 


(3)  Sentences  of  imprisonment  for  1 
specified  term  shall  be  reduced  i 
fourth  of  the  term.  But  if  the  reduced 
term  does  not  fall  within  the  limits  of 
I  he  periods  provided  by  law,  the  longest 
term  of  the  next  lower  class  shall  be 
adopted. 

We  rejoice  heartily  that  mercy  has 
been  thus  extended  to  these  guilty 
persons.   The  convicts  whose  term  of 
service  has  been  commuted  by  this 
merciful  ordinance  aggregated  63,485  ; 
and  of  these  13,289  have  been  liberated, 
exclusive  of  prisoners  in  Hokkaido, 
where  2,495  ^^e  been  set  free,  the 
total   number   thus   liberated  bein^ 
15,784.    To  this  the  prisoners  in  For* 
m^isa  must  be  adde^l.    Since  we  have 
not  yet  received  any  trustworthy  report 
of  the  latter,  we  can  not  give  the  definite 
number.     But  roughly  speaking,  it 
must  reach  18,000  in  all.   The  future 
of  these  liberated  prisoners  ought  to  be 
seriously  considered.    Count  Kabayama 
has  ordered  the  local  governors  to  give 
careful  attention  to  their  condition.  It 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  leach 
them  what  is  meant  by  righteousness  on 
the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  to  teach 
them  to  eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  their  brow. 


TH£  IMPERIAL  GIFT. 

His  Majest/s  mercy  is  higher  than  the 
mountains  and  deeper  than  the  sea. 
Beside  the  ordinance  of  amnesty  to  the 
convicts,  he  has  subscribed  the  amount 
of>ei^  400^000  88  a  fund  for  relieving  the 
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poor  and  the  sick;  '  This  isum  has  been 
distributed  to  the  diffeicnt  localities  in 
pioportioo  10  their  respective  popula- 
tions. The  fund  wilt  be  kept  under  a 
special  head  and  separate  from  the 
general  account  of  the  local  finances,  and 
the  interest  will  be  used  for  ihe  expense 
of  orphanages  and  other  philanthropic 
inttitutiona. 


THE  OPIUM  REGULATIONS 

IN  FORMOSA. 

The  lonir-ta'ked-of  question  of  opium 
smoking  in  formosa  has  recently  been 
settled  and  the  regulations  were  pro- 
mulgated on  the  4ih  inst.    According  to 
these  rejcuialions,  the  purchase  of  opium 
is  exclusively  in  hands  of  government. 
Those  who  are  recognized  as  incurables 
alone  will  be  allowed  to  buy  and  use  the 
dru^   on   paying  a  staled  tax.  The 
smugglers   will   be  senlenced   to  the 
severest  penalty.    That  opium  smoking 
is  injurious  lo  the  individual  as  well  as  to 
the  slate  is  a  selr-evident  truth  requiring 
no  explanation.    Hut  at  the  same  time 
lo  prohibit  this   somewhat  hereditary 
habit  suddenly,  without  the  least  care  for 
its  effects,  could  not  be  called  a  wise 
measuie.    For  our  part,  we  are  strong 
advocates  of  prohibition,  yet  we  would 
prefer   to  subdue  the  evil  gradually. 
1'he  present  Government's  intention  is 
to    press  for  gradual  prohibition.  The 
time  will  come,  nay,  must  come  when 
th«    i-orrnosan  people  will  voluntarily 
^t%re  up  their  smokmg  habits. 


THB  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF 
JAPAN  IN  1896. 

The  total  eiports  and  imports  of  the  last 
year  amounted  to  ym,  i  iyM*»7^  tatd 
yen,  171,674.474  respectively,  the  excess 
of  imports  being>«M,  35,831,713.  This 
phenomenon  is  chiefly  due  to  the  low-state 
of  the  silk  trade  and  Ihi  increase  in  the 
importation  of  luxurious  articles.  For 
the  convenience  of  our  readers,  we  will 
compare  the  mote  important  exports  and 
imports  of  the  year  1896  with  those  of 
189s. 


Exports. 

1S96. 

if<9S. 

Raw  silk. 

31,594,665  yen  50,728,975  yen 

Silk  fabrics. 

12,034,103 

>. 

15.337.800 

Cotton  yam. 

4,029424 

»» 

1,034478 

» 

Cottoa  goods. 

3.37M84 

n 

3^5>.34a 

»» 

Maldies. 

4^86,260 

n 

4,672.811 

N 

Matinp. 

3.05^,758 

tf 

3.461.3^9 

n 

Straw  bsud. 

2-23.1,353 

n 

1,387,643 

.. 

1  ea. 

6072.328 

». 

8,879,241 

■> 

Rice. 

7.957.294 

» 

7.209.755 

». 

Copper. 

5>47S*65l 

M 

S.IS7W 

H 

CoaL 

<t 

7,604^ 

W 

Inporls» 

1896. 

1895. 

Raw  Cotton. 

32.573.352        24,822,097 jr« 

Cotton  yam. 

11,372,001 

». 

7.082.975 

n 

Cotton  goods. 

11,610,409 

»> 

6,895,083 

Woolen  goods. 

»5.7*3.957 

). 

9.^4.53» 

.. 

Watehei^  madip 

inet  aod  iroQ 

«1423,186 

« 

14.749,489 

n 

waro. 

Supnr. 

13.853.843 

>• 

11,830,182 

ft 

Rice. 

5.662.336 

n 

4.357,096 

.1 

Beans. 

3475.815 

»» 

2.554.763 

». 

Keioaike  oil 

6,331,036 

» 

4.303«9>S 

H 
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THE  FAR  MAST. 


LAST  YEAR'S  JUC£  HARVEST. 

According  toinvestigatfons  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Agricultofe  and 
Commence,  the  yield  of  rice  thmqghoot 
Japan  last  year  was  35,653,568  Mu, 
which  is  la  7  per  cenu  less  than  the  yield 
for  1S95.  Again,  taking  the  period  of 
seven  yean  from  1889  to  1895.  indtisive, 
and  omitting  two  exceptionally  bad 
years  during  that  time,  the  average  is 
found  to  be  59,697, a54  kokm,  which  aho, 
is  ia7  per  cent  gfeater  than  the  last 
year's  yield.  Of  coarse,  the  failure  is 
attributable  to  the  storms  and  inunda- 
tions that  devastated  the  country  last 
autumn. 


OBITOARY. 

Tbc  death  of  Baron  Nishi  Shû,  Ex- 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  was 
announced  on  ihe  ist  insL  He  was  one 
of  the  young  btudents  specially  bent  to 


Holland  by  the  Tokugawa  Shdganate 
for  the  study  of  law.  Both. under  the 
Shôgunate  and  under  the  new  Govern- 
ment he  occupied  important  positiona  in 
different  departments.  His  fame  as  a 
scholar  was  not  less  renowned  than  that 
which  he  achieved  as  an  officer.  Lately 
he  resinged  all  his  offices  and  has  spent 
his  leisure  in  reading.  He  left  this 
world  at  the  high  age  of  seventy. 


The  death  of  Dr.  Sakaki  Shiku,  pro- 
fessor in  the  Imperial  University  and 
President  of  the  Suganio  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  occurred  on  the  6lh  inst 
He  graduated  from  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity in  1880  and  was  sent  to  Berlin  for 
the  thorough  inventigation  of  ntrvous 
diseases.  After  making  a  trip 
through  the  Continent  he  returned 
to  Japan  in  1886.  We  regret  to 
see  that  Japan  has  lost  one  of 
such  high  attainments  in  the  medicine* 
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COUNT  OKUMA  AND  KOREAN  POLITICS. 


The  world's  attention  is  now  con- 
centrated open  the  Eastern  question. 
Greece  may  of  coune  lail  10  realiae 
the  wisbed-foT  anneiation  of  Crete  ;  the 
Cretan  revolt  may  be  suppressed  ;  the 
Powers  may  peacefully  settle  the  matters 
now  in  hand  ;  but»  at  any  rale,  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  brains  of  all  the 
diplomats  and  politicians  of  the  world 
have  been,  and  will  be  for  sometime  in 
the  future,  occupied  with  the  solution  of 
this  problem. 

While  things  are  ihns.  far  from  quiet 
in  the  so-called  East,  the  political  situa^ 
tion  of  the  Far  East  seems  to  be  peaceful 
at  present  Is  it  because  the  world's 
attention  has  been  turned  entirely  to  the 
East  in  connection  with  the  troublesome 
questions  concerning  the  future  of  the 
Armenians,  the  Turks»  and  the  Cretans, 
so  that  tiiey  are  unable  to  take  note  of 
other  but  by  no  means  less  serious  ques- 
tions ?  It  is  posiâible  that  this  may  be  a 
partial  explanation,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
a  complete  and  satisfactory  one.  There 
must  be  something  which  will  throw 
light  upon  this  mystery.    Of  course  we 


are  aware  that  both  in  the  East  and  in 
the  Far  East  there  lies  hidden  much 
political  dynamite,  the  explosion  of 
which  would  affect  the  fate  of  the  world 
at  large  ;  that  they  btand  in  an  intimate 
relation  to  each  other;  and  that  the 
Russiai»  are  taking  a  similar  attitude  in 
both.  Consequendy,  some  may  sa}-, 
the  more  die  East  be  disturbed,  the 
more  peaceful  the  Far  East  will  be. 
Generally  speaking,  this  may  be  admit- 
ted to  be  true,  but  before  this  assump- 
tion, or  law,  if  such  it  be  called,  is 
applied  to  the  present  state  of  things,  a 
quesdon  must  be  asked,  namely,  Are 
Eastern  matters  at  present  so  complicat- 
ed that  the  Powers  are  nnable  to  pay 
their  attention  to  the  Far  East?  To  this 
question,  however,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  give  a  negative  answer.  If  our 
answer  be  correct,  the  reason  for  the 
peaceful  prospects  of  the  Far  East  must 
be  sought  elsewhere. 

To  speak  the  truth,  to  us,  the  children 
of  the  Rising  Sun,  the  problems  pertain* 
ing  to  Korea  and  China  are  Western 
problems,  while  those  of  Turkey  are  the 
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Far  Western  problems  ;  bttt  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  we  will  distingnish  these 
questions  by  the  names  at  present  cnmnt 
in  the  world  at  large,  especially  since  we 
call  this  magazine  "  The  Far  East" 

As  we  have  said  before^  the  downfiill  of 
the  Ito  Cabinet  in  September  last  is,  no 
doubt,  attributable  to  its  ilI*sucoess  in 
finance  and  diplomacy.  Especially  in 
regard  to  its  diplomacy,  the  last  Cabinet 
had  been  the  object  of  constant  criticism, 
because  of  its  alleged  weakness  and 
effeminacy.  It  bad  reached,  to  borrow 
the  phrase  of  an  excited  editor,  the 
climax  of  weakness  in  the  retrocession 
of  the  Liaotung  peninsula.  The  whole 
nation  was  tired  of  this  weakness  and 
was  seeking  a  stronger  and  more  manly 
policy.  By  the  word  "strong  "  here  we 
mean  neither  rude  nor  conservative,  but 
sound  and  firm  enough  to  enable  us 
to  enjoy  our  legitimate  privileges  as  well 
as  to  discharge  our  l^itimale  duties. 
And»  therefore,  when  Count  Okuma, 
who  had  been  opposing  the  last  cabinet, 
came  into  power,  the  cry,  "A  strong 
policy,"  "A  strong  policy  "  was  heard 
everywhere.  Some  doubtless  misunder- 
stood  the  meaning  of  his  previous  critic- 
isms; others  may  have  been  anxious 
regarding  bis  plans;  and  still  others  may 
have  anticipated  the  occttrrence  of  petty 
and  useless  sentimental  collisions  be- 
tween natives  and  foreigners. 

What  he  has  been  saying  and  do- 
ing, however,  since  his  appointment 
is  gradually  fulfilling  in  some  degree 
the  hopes  of  the  nation.  As  soon  as 
he  took  the  portfolio,  by  pen  and 


by  speech,  he  made  public  his  pur- 
pose to  make  peace  his  great  aim.  To 
attMn  this  object,  he  declared  his  convic- 
tion that  in  the  expansion  of  commerce, 
was  to  be  found  the  most  promi^g 
hope  of  national  prosperity  ;  for  he  believ- 
ed that  commerce  would  prove  a  tie  to 
bind  the  difiierent  nationalities  together 
in  a  peace  conducive  to  a  vigorous  liliSi 
Moreover,  he  despised  the  old  notion 
which  maintained  that  secret  intrigue 
was  the  best  instrument  in  diplomacy. 
On  the  contrary,  he  valued  bumuiity 
and  justice  and  frankness  towards 
enemies  and  friends.  This  must  be 
admitted  to  be  an  enlightened  policy. 
Those  who  love  peace  are  our  friends, 
while  those  who  disturb  the  peace  are 
our  enemies.  Is  it  not  very  clear?  His 
consent  to  the  manufiicturing  tax  in  the 
Chinese  ports,  his  demand  for  the  con- 
cessions in  China,  his  management  of 
the  German  Minister  affair  and  his 
plan  of  establishing  legations  in  Siam, 
Hawaii,  Brasil,  and  Mexico,  consulates 
in  Chicago,  Manila,  Newchwang,  and 
Antwerp  are  all  the  result  of  realizing,  or 
of  preparations  for  realizing,  his  prin- 
ciple. We  do  not,  of  course,  consider 
him  an  ideal  diplomat,  but  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  he  is  fulfilling  his 
mission  as  far  as  possible. 

Among  other  things,  what  he  troubles 
himself  the  most  about  is  the  Korean 
question.  Recently  be  made  an  addrev 
lo  the  Diet  in  connection  with  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Ru8so>Japanese  Conven- 
tion, Let  us  see  what  he  says  of  the 
question  :  **  In  1894  another 
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disturbance  occurred  in  which  both 
China  and  Japan  sent  soldiers  to  the 
country  (Korea).  A  collision  took 
place  between  them  and  culminated  in 
the  war  between  Japan  and  China. 
Peace  was  happily  concluded  and  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  nnadc  at  Bakan 
(Shimonoseki).  Suddenly,  however,  the 
three  Powers,  Russia,  France,  and 
Germany  intervened  for  the  retrocession 
of  the  Liaotung  pcninsub,  and  this 
caused  a  hot  discussion  in  this  cow.vrw 
Yet  their  intervention  was  witii  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  peace  in 
the  East,  and  as  Japan  had  simply 
gone  to  war  from  a  desire  for  the 
peace  of  the  Orient,  she  agreed 
to  rétrocède  the  province.  The  war 
was  commenced  with  an  alliance  be- 
tween Japan  and  Korea  and  when  it 
came  to  the  separation  of  the  Korean  pen- 
insula from  China,  Korea  felt  deeply 
the  chivalrous  spirit  of  Japan,  since  the 
independence  of  Korea  had  been  obtain- 
ed, and  this  gave  great  joy  to  all  classes  of 
Koreans.  But  when  the  Liaotung  pen- 
insula was  returned,  liicy  began  to  have 
suspicions  and  the  conditions  between 
Korea  and  Japan  changed  to  what  they 
were  before." 

"The  disturbance  in  October,  1895, 
foUosved  by  that  of  February,  i8y6, 
caused  the  relations  between  Japan  and 
Russia  in  Korea  to  become  somewhat 
strained.  To  restore  a  more  friendly 
feeling,  negotiations  between  Japan  and 
Russia  arose.  It  has  been  the  custom 
followed  bv  Korea  all  along  to  maintain 
its  independence  by  depending  upon  a 


I  greater  power.  Also,  since  Korea  was 
opened  to  foreign  intercourse,  changes 
have  been  brought  al>out  in  Korea.  At 
the  time  when  the  country  was  opened, 
since  the  Korean  King  was  very  young, 
a  Regent  ruled  the  country.  It  is 
unavoidable  in  any  country  that  dis- 
putes will  arise  between  those  who  are 
for  or  against  the  Government,  or  be- 
tween Conservatives  and  Progressionists. 
In  the  history  of  China  and  Korea,  it  is 
seen,  also,  that  the  struggles  between  the 
parties  of  the  maternal  and  paternal 
relations  of  the  King  afiect  diplomaqr, 
and  in  Korea,  too,  there  are  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Russian,  and  American  par- 
ties. The  Korean  King  is  not  o 
mediocre  capacity,  nor  cruel.  But 
having  been  kept  in  seclusion  for  thirty 
years,  the  number  of  men  executed  by 
him,  owing  to  outside  influence,  is  not 
small,  and  this  has  led  to  farther 
murders,  from  fear  of  personal  safety. 
The  jealousy  in  government  circles  led 
also  lo  disturbances  in  1895  and  1896 
which  have  caused  one  party  to  suj)pose 
that  Japan  is  prejudicing  Korean  in- 
terests. Tliere  is  no  collision  between 
Japan  and  Russia  themselves,  but  several 
parties  in  the  Korean  Government  have 
aroused  ill-feeling  between  the  two 
Powers,  and  to  do  away  with  the  ill- 
feeling  and  possilile  collision,  the  Rus- 
so-Japanese convention  was  contracted 
at  Moscow." 

Here  the  convention  and  memoran- 
dum were  read  as  is  seen  in  the  column 
of  "New  and  Notes."  Continuing  his 
speech  Count  Okuma  said: — "These 
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agreemenls  are  not  intemled  to 
obstruct  the  independence  of  Korea, 
but  the  views  of  both  Powers  ha\ing 
coincided  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
independence  of  Korea,  the  two  Powers 
have  no  objection  to  the  restoration  of 
order  in  Korea  and  the  advancement  of 
her  civilization.  Since  this  arrangement, 
affairs  in  Korea  are  getting  more  settled 
and  riots  are  rare,  while  her  ill-fecting 
against  Japan  has  become  greatly  as- 
suaged. At  one  time,  Japanese  were 
notable  to  travel  beyond  the  open  ports, 
but  they  are  now  welcomed  everywhere. 
At  Pliyöngyang,  where  a  Japanese  was 
not  even  able  to  stop,  trade  is  carried  on 
safely  and  merchanla  proceed  now  even 
to  Wiju,  in  short,  tîic  bad  feeling  be- 
tween Japane.-^e  and  Koreans  has  now- 
been  wiped  away,  and  trade  is  increasing 
steadily." 

"  The  relations  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  two  Powers  are  also  cordial 
and  the  suspicions  Korea  entertained 
against  us  seem  to  have  been  cleared 
away.  Prince  Komatsu,  who  proceeded 
to  Seoul  as  a  naval  ollicer,  was  warmly 
welcomed  in  November  last,  and  the 
King  showed  great  sympathy  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  tlie  Empress  1) jwa^er, 
despatching  an  ambassador  tobe  present 
at  the  Funeral,  the  Court  also  going  into 
mourning.  Fr.  m  these  tokens  it  may 
be  taken  as  granted  that  the  feeling  of 
the  Korean  government  and  people  has 
changed  towards  us,  and  this  must  qive 
great  satisfaction  lo  Russia,  as  tiic  cloud 
which  threatened  the  Far  East  has  been 
dispelled  by  it.    I  am  very  giad  to  speak 


to  you  about  the  Russo-Japaaese  n^go* 

tiations  at  this  stage    " 

W'e  think  Count  Okuma  is  really 
standing  in  a  difücult  position  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Korean  problem.  He,  in 
obedience  to  the  statesman's  code  of 
morality,  is  appolugizing  lor  the  acts  of 
the  last  cabinet  Peace  may  now  be 
restored  in  the  peninsular  Kingdom;  but 
is  il  of  such  a  sort  as  embodies  the 
promise  of  permanence,  that  is  to  say, 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years.'  The  bad  feeling 
between  the  Koreans  and  the  Japanese 
may  have  been  now  overcome  ;  hut  is 
it  not  simply  because  the  latter  do  not, 
nay  can  not,  do  anything  in  Korea? 
When  he  savs  :  "The  views  of  both 
Powers  [Japan  and  Russia]  having  coin- 
cided as  lo  the  maintainance  of  the 
independence  of  K  lea.  "  it  certainly 
implies  the  meaning  of  affording  protec- 
tion to  some  measure  or  policy,  but  this 
is  contradictory  to  the  common  view. 
Consequently,  those  who  would  try  to 
violate  the  independence  of  Korea 
should  remember  the  dansrer  of  en- 
countering  the  powerful  opposition  of 
these  two  nations.  And  again,  in  case 
either  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
should  infringe  upon  the  independence 
of  Korea,  the  other  wouKl  oj  ^pose  her  by 
c\ery  means.  Yet  it  is  a  uiidispuiable 
fact  that  the  convcnlinn  and  the  mcmo- 
raudurn  arc  the  written  symbols  of  our 
failure  in  Korea.  They  clearly  show 
our  past  inability,  or  incapacity,  to 
maintain  Korean  independence  by  our 
own  efforts  alone.  Otherwise,  there 
[  would    no    use    of   making   such  a 
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contract  iwith  another  Power. 

Some  say  the  convention  and  memo- 
randam  have  no  relation  to  our  success 
or  failure  in  Korea.    According  to  the 
opinion  of  these,  Japan  first  of  all  in 
1894  consulted  with  Cl  ina  to  restore 
order,  with  the  purpose  of  advancing 
Korean  civilization.    This  proposition 
was  rejected,   as  all  know,    by  the 
Peking  Court,  and  the  result  was  the 
dfeadfiil  war  of  1894-95.    At  that  time, 
the  nation   with   whose  co-operation 
we   llionght  to  maintain   Korean  in- 
dependence was  China,  but  now  see- 
ing China  has  no  such  intention,  we 
have  come  to  an  enimie  with  Russia.  If 
our  view  b  Üie  same,  it  does  not  matter 
who  is  to  be  our  colleague,  whether  it  be 
Russia.  Great  Briiain,  the  United  States, 
or  Germany.    This  opinion  may  seem 
rational,  but  it  is  nothing  but  a  pretext. 
It  seems  to  us,  there  is  no  Power  which 
insists  upon  the  downfall  of  the  Korean 
Kingdom.     Even  China,  which  once 
presumed  to  claim  Korea  as  her  own 
territory,  has  no  objection,  now,  to  the 
recognition  of  Korean  independence,  as 
Is    plainly  seen   by  the  Shimonoseki 
nVeaty.    What  we  ought  to  discuss  here 
is  the  question  of  supremacy  in  ihe 
politics  of  the  peninsula.    Had  Japan 
continued  to  enjoy  her  supremacy  as  she 
did  dnring  the  war,  there  would  have 
occurred  nothing  to  render  such  contracts 
necessary.    It  is  interesting  to  sec  by 
what  means  Count  Okuma  will  try  to 
retrieve  the  failure. 

The  history  of  Japan's  diplomatic 
relations  with  Korea  is  the  history  of 


«7 

our  Jkilum.  In  the  first  place,  when 
we  sent  a  communication  notifying  the 
Korean  government  of  the  Restoration^ 
that  government  refused  again  and  again 
to  receive  the  message.  Subsequently 
our  Government  sent  officials  to  Fusan 
to  prevail  upon  the  Korean  government 
to  receive  the  message,  but  without 
saccesss.  Meanwhile,  seven  or  eight 
years  elapsed,  when  a  Japanese 
man-ol»war  was  fired  upon  by  the 
Korean  forts  at  Kokwa.  In  1876, 
Counts  Kuroda  and  Inouye  were  des- 
patched to  Korea  to  demand  a  satisfac> 
tory  explanation  of  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
friendship.  There  was  considerable 
difficulty  attendant  on  this,  but  our 
representatives  finally  succeeded.  In 
1882,  and  again  in  1884,  disturbances 
broke  out  in  Seoul,  and  in  each  of  these 
two  cases,  the  Mure  was  on  our  side. 
From  that  time  on  till  1894,  Japan  was 
always  in  the  position  of  an  ordinary 
treaty  power,  the  supremacy  being  in 
the  hands  of  China. 

These  failures  were  chiefiy  attribut- 
able to  the  traditional  hatred  of  the 
Koreans  toward  us.  They  all  know 
the  fact  that  we  have  twice  invaded 
their  territory.  They  have  observed 
what  we  have  done  in  the  past  thirty 
years  with  suspicious  eyes.  They 
liave  always  misunderstood  us.  They 
have  always  been  afi^id  of  us,  and  have 
not  realized  what  we  have  wished  to  do 
for  them.    No  wonder  that  we  failed  I 

But  in  1894  they  actually  saw  the 
great  sympathy  expressed  by  us  for  their 
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relief.  We  foughi  with  Cbina  for  the 
sake  of  their  independence  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  civilization.  Then 
they  for  once  got  rid  of  their  suspicion, 
haired,  and  fear  and  were  heartily  grate- 
ful to  us,  as  Count  Okuma  said  in  bis 
speech.  Japan,  however,  was  much  too 
zealous  in  behalf  of  Korean  reforms. 
From  her  childish  desire  to  make  her 
success  manifest,  she  only  advised  and 
Qiged  the  Koreans  to  change  the  mere 
CHitnde  forms  of  goverment,  institutions, 
manneis  and  customs,  but  did  not  seek 
a  change  of  spirit.  Modern  civili- 
zation will  do  nothing  for  Oriental 
nations  unless  their  minds  be  first  bap- 
tized. The  manners  and  customs  of  n 
country  have  an  intimate  relation  to  the 
minds  of  its  people.  To  give  ihcm  up 
is  to  throw  away  a  part  of  the  nationali- 
ty enjoyed  for  iiundreds  or  thousands  ' 
years.  It  is  no  wonder  thai  sucli  mere 
outside  changes  caused  the  disturbances 
n  Korea.    ÂU  the  conservative  Koreans 


turned  out  to  be  enemies  of  the  reforms. 
The  result  was  simply  the  increase  of,  or 
rather  the  predominance  of  Rtissian  in- 
fluence, which  was  made  public  by  the 
convention  and  memorandum. 

Experience  is  the  mother  of  know- 
ledge. We  hope  Count  Okuma  with  his 
dextrous  ability  and  great  knowledge  will 
recover  the  position  for  us  which  we 
once  possessed  in  Korea.  The  first  re** 
cognition  of  the  Korean  independence 
was  accomplished  by  us  in  1876  through 
the  treaty  of  friendship.  The  first  effort 
to  maintain  it  was  also  made  by  us  in 
1894  in  the  war  with  China.  It  is  <mr 
privilege,  nay  duty,  to  lead  the  Koreans 
in  the  path  of  civilization  chietly  by 
our  own  hands.  As  for  Russian  in- 
fluence, it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  it 
is  akin  to  the  tide.  It  may  not  come 
suddenly  like  a  flood.,  but  it  will  never 
cease  to  increase  minute  by  minute  until 
high-water  is  rciched. 
March  71h,  1897. 


ÇARACTERE  DES  JAPONAIS. 


Le  5  décembre  de  l'année  dernière  le 
Speciaior  publia  nn  article  sur  le  carac- 
tère japonais,  écrit  d'après  un  corres- 
pondant qui  est  demeuré  au  Japon 
pendant  plus  de  vingt  ans.  En  le 
lisant  j'ai  été  surpris  d'abord  de  voir 
combien  il  est  dillicile  de  connaître  le 
caractère  japonais,  si  une  étude  de  plus 
de  vingt  ans  n'a  qu'un  résultat  si  super- 
ficiel.   Le  jugement  de  ce  correspondant  | 


est  admirable  à  quelque^  jioints  de  vue 
mais  il  est  tout  à  fait  ridicule  relAiivement 
un  priuci[nil  si^nc  cai-nctérisliquc  des 
Japonais.  Le  correspontlant  n'a  vu  que 
les  cheveux  du  Jaj)onais,  mais  non  pas 
sa  cervelle,  il  n'a  vu  que  les  ténèbres  qui 
sont  devant  hii,  il  n'a  pas  vu  la  lumière 
qui  c-,t  sur  sa  lêtc,  il  n'a  vu  que  l'enve- 
lop|ic  du  Japonais,  mais  non  paslejapo- 
I  nais  lui-même.   11  n'a  pas  eu,  sans  doute. 
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la  volonté  de  médiie  des  Japonais,  nais 
en  lealité  son  jugement  nons  paraît  com» 
me  une  calomnie  parce  qne  sa  méprise 
est  trop  considérable.    Le  rédacteur  du 
Spedaior  dit  "no national  character  is 
more  difficult  to  understand  than  that  of 
the  Japanese  **  oui,  il  a  raison.    Il  n'est 
pas  facile  de  pénétrer  au  juste  le  caractère 
japonais  même  pour  un  Japonais,  à  plus 
forte  raison  pour  un  étranger  qui  ne 
connaît  pas  Thistoiie  du  Japon  depuis 
3500  ans,  qui  n'a  voyagé  que  dans  une 
petite  partie  du  pays,  qui  n'a  pas  eu 
d'amis  dans  tontes  les  classes  de  la 
société,  qui  cherche  à  connaître  le 
caractère  commun  de  40^000,000  d'hom* 
mes  d'après  un  petit  nombre  d'individus. 
Maintenant  nous  ne  voulons  pas  foire 
sonner  la  trampette  en  fiiveur  des  Japo- 
nais, nous  n'avons  pas  la  pensée  de 
louer  d'une  manière  spéciale  leur  carac- 
tère, nous  ne  désirons  que  présenter  le 
tnrai  caraei&e  japonais  aux  yeux  du 
monde  mal  renseigné. 

Le  caractère  des  Japonais  difière 
d'après  leur  localité.   Les  habitants  de 
Tokio,  de  Kioto,  d'Osaka  ont  leur 
particnliarité,  et  les  gens  du  Kuwanto, 
du  Kiushin,  du  Hokkokn,  du  Chyu- 
koku,  du  Shikoku,  sont  d'un  caractère 
aussi  différent  que  s'ils  étaient  étrangers. 
Entre  eux  il  y  a  sur  certains  points 
une  distance  plus  grande  que  cdle 
Qai   existe  ^tre  les  Français  et  les 
Anglais.  En  conséquence  it  est  difficle  en 
vojaut  une  partie  seulement  des  J  aponais 
de  juger  du  caractère  commun  de  tons. 

Nons  remarquons  trois  causes 
de     cette    diversité.  Flremièrement, 


l'Empire  du  Japon  s'étend  presque 
du  cercle  arctique  an  tropique 
du  cancer,  et  il  y  a  une  différence  de 
plus  de  14  degrés  entre  les  latitudes 
extrêmes  do  Ezo  et  du  Kiusbiu.  La 
partie  nord  du  Japon  est  couverte  de 
neige  pendant  la  moitié  de  Tannée  tandis 
que  le  sud  ne  voit  la  neige  qu'une  fois 
l'an.  Cette  différence  du  climat  produit 
probablement,  en  partie  du  moins,  la 
différence  du  caractère.  Secondement 
il  a  y  eu  plusieurs  fois  la  guerre  entre 
les  races  du  Japon  ancien,  car,  sous  le 
nom  de  Japonais  plusieurs  races  ont 
existé  au  Japon,  quoiqu'elles  se  soient 
mêlées  les  unes  aux  autres.  Nous 
avons  comme  troisième  cause,  le  système 
féodal,  établi  parTokugawa,  caries  prin* 
cipaux  Dùmio  ont  fait  donner  chacun 
une  éducation  particulière  à  leurs  sujets. 

Ainsi  les  diverses  r^ons  du  Japon 
ont  divers  caractères,  mais  elles  ont  aussi 
un  carsctère  commun,  produit  par  une 
longue  durée  de  15QO  ans.  Le  premier 
trait  caractéristique  du  Japonais  est 
l'assimilation. 

Le  Japonais  a  la  propriété  de  s'assi« 
miler  tout  ce  qui  est  a  sa  portée,  et  de 
le  rendre  sien.  La  littérature,  les  arts, 
les  sciences,  et  le  boudhisme,  jusqu'à  la 
forme  des  habits  sont  venus  de  la  Chine 
directement,  ou  parla  Corée,  mais  les 
Japonais  se  sont  tout  approprié  et  ces 
choses  ont  duré  et  se  sont  déve- 
loppées, comme  si  elles  avaient  pris 
naissance  au  Japon.  Il  y  a  1700  ans, 
les  Japonais  commencèrent  à  connaître 
l'avantage  de  la  langue  chinoise,  mais  ils 
I  ne  renoncèrent  pas  pour  cela  à  la 
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langue  japonaise  "Yamato."  Ils  se 
servirent  de  celte  langue  étrangère 
comme  de  la  leur,  en  les  mêlant  Tune  à 
l'autre;  Ils  ont  emprunté  aussi  récriture 
à  la  Chine,  ils  n'emploient  pas  que 
réctriture  chinoise,  ils  ont  en  même 
temps  tes  éléments  d'une  écriture  appelée 
Katakaiia,  ou  Hirakana»  lesquels  ont  été 
tirés  des  çaractères  chinois  pour  corres- 
pondre aux  syllabes  de  la  langue  Yamato, 
et  enfin  l'écriture  de  la  Chine  est 
devenue  comme  récriture  japonaise.  La 
poésie  japonaise,  "Uta'*  n'a  pas  été 
réduite  à  néant  par  une  inondation  de  la 
littérature  chinoise,  elle  en  a  an  contraire 
fleuri  davantage,  setant  assimilé  les 
poèmes  chinois,  et  elle  a  existé  simultané^ 
ment  avec*)  ces  derniers  jusqu'au^ 
jourd'huù  Les  poèmes  chinois  com- 
posés par  les  Japonais,  en  sont  venus  à 
représenter  peu  à  peu  l'idée  japonaise, 
et  l'idée  chinoise  est  devenue  lldée 
japonaise,  la  poésie  chinoise  est  devenue 
la  poésie  japonaise. 

Il  est  impossible  de  nier  que  de  tous 
les  hommes  qui  ont  agi  sur  les  Japonais^ 
Confucius  est  celui  qui  a  eu  le  plus  d'in- 
fluence, mais  même  la  morale  de  Con- 
fucius  a  été  modifiée  d'après  le  naturel 
japonais  ;  quelques  parties  seulement 
qui  convenaient  au  caractère  national 
ont  été  mises  en  pratique.  Le  SwsM-^ 
2^  ou  régie  de  conduite  particulière  aux 
Samurais,  la  race  la  plus  pure  et  la  plus 
noble  parmi  les  Japonais,  n'a  pas  été 
empruntée  à  ce  Sage.  Elle  est  toute  un 
produit  do  Japon  lui  même.  Il  est 
certain  que  la  plupart  des  peintures 
japonaises  ont  tiré  leur  origine  de  la 


Chine,  mais  elles  sont  devenues  en  peu 
de  temps  les  peintures  japonaises,  qtû 
diffèrent  à  un  haut  degré  des  chinoises 
Tanyu,  Okio,  Hokosai,  les  peintres  le 
plus  remarquables  dn  Japon,  ont  tous  es 
leur  gôut  indépendant  de  la  Chine.  Il 
y  a  1345  ans,  le  boudbisme  fut  transpoité 
des  Indes  au  Japon,  par  la  Corée.    11 1 
eu  autrefois  une  influence  étonnante  soi 
les  Japonais,  tellement  que  les  Empereois 
et  tes  Impératrices  de  l'ère  de  Nara,  ont 
été  des  boudhistes  dévoués,  et  qu'an 
Empereur  a  renoncé  à  son  trône,  pour 
servir  bouddha  ;  mais  il  a  été  peu  à  pes 
transformé,  et  est  devenu  une  religtoo 
japonaise.    La  plupart  des  sectes  bond- 
histes,  qui  existent  depuis  lontemps  lo 
Japon,  ont  été  fondées  par  des  Japonais. 
C'est  un  fait  connu  de  tous  que,  eatie 
les  pratiques  du  boudhisme  japonais  et 
celles  dn  boudhisme  indien,  il  y  a  de 
grandes  différences.    La  secte  nommée 
Nichirenshitt,  ou  secte  de  Nichiren,  est 
celle  qui  s'éloigne  le  plus  du  boudhisme 
indien,  tellement  qu'elle  paraît  être  À 
peu  près  purement  japonaise.    Le  Shin- 
shitt,  secte  la  ptus  paissante  de  toutes, 
s'en  éloigne  presque  autint  Touite» 
les  autres  sectes  ont  aussi  leur  couleur 
japonaise.    Ainsi  te  Japonais  a  fini  par 
rendre  sien  tout  ce  qui  lui  est  venu  de 
la  Chine. 

Aussitôt  que  le  commodore  Ferry  eut 
fidt  ouvrir  les  ports,  qui  avaient  été  fermés 
pendant  300  ans,  an  Pays  du  soleil 
levant,  les  Japonais  ont  recommencé  1 
s'assimiler  la  civilisation  occidentale,  de 
la  même  manière  qu'ils  s'etaitent  assinai^é 
celle  de  la  Chine.    D'abord  en  VQyttni 
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cette  civilisation  éclatante,  ils  ont  été 
surpris,  ébahis,  éperdus,  comme  an 
homme  qui  sort  d'une  chambre  obscure, 
et  qui  voit  subitement  le  soleil  ;  ou 
comme  quelqu'un  qui  est  tout  à  coup 
invité  à  un  dîner  somptueux,  après  avoir 
été  affamé  Ion  temps.  Les  vingt  ans  qui 
ont  suivi  la  restauration  impériale  ont  été 
un  temps  lie  confusion.  Durant  cette 
période,  les  Japonais  ont  absorbé  désor- 
donnément  tout  ce  qui  venait  d'Knropf, 
mais  sans  pouvoir  encore  tout  di^crcr. 
Pendant  les  dix  années  dernicrcs  l'esprit 
éblanîé  des  Japonais  s'est  calmé,  et  leur 
eslomac  a  lienncoup  travaillé.  Tout  ce 
qui  était  précédemment  nu  Japon,  en 
se  mêlant  avec  les  éléments  européens, 
est  devenu  le  Nouveau-Japon  ;  et  tout  ce 
qui  a  été  apporté  d'Europe,  en  passant 
dans  la  .sul*.>tance  des  Japonais,  va  peu  à 
peu  devenir  japonais.  La  peinture,  la 
littérature,  le  costume,  i'arcîiitcctuie, 
qui  ja<ii.s  n'étaient  que  l'ailoption  aveugle 
de  lacivilisation  euroiiéennc,  maintenant 
soul  tous  modifiés  sur  un  type  japonais. 
Il  y  a  quelques  années,  C'était  une 
question  sou ^ cul  diacutée  dans  les  pays 
étrangers,  que  de  savoir  quel  résultat  pro- 
duirait cet  engouement  des  Japonais  pour 
les  choses  d'Kuro|)e  ;  mais  les  Japonais 
montrent  à  l'égard  tie  la  civilisation 
européenne  une  puissance  d'assimilation 
semblable  A  celle  **  d'un  petit  serpent 
qui  absorbe  un  oeuf  d'oie."  A  ce  point 
de  vue,  le  caractère  japon.u:,  diffère 
grandement  de  celui  des  autres  Asiatique, 
Pour  celte  raison,  il  me  semble  très  re- 
grettable que  les  Japonais  soient  dé- 
signés, sans  distinction  d'avec  les  autres. 


sous  le  nom  commun  de  race  asiatique 
Le  correspondant  du  Speçtator  n'a 
probablement  vu  les  Japonais  qu'au, 
temps  de  la  confusion  dont  j'ai  parle, 
et  sans  savoir  l'histoire  japonaise  ;  c'est 
pour  cela  qu'il  n'a  pas  été  frappé  par 
cette  marque  distinctive  de  caractère. 
Il  dit  que  les  Japonais  sont  légers. 
Tout  ceux  qui  ne  les  ont  vus  qu'au 
temps  de  leur  fièvre  européenne,  ap- 
prouveront sans  doute  cette  critique  ; 
mais  aujurd'hui  ce  temps  est  passé,  et 
les  Japonais  se  tiennent  tranquilles,  ils 
regardent  la  civilisation  nouvelle  avec 
des  yeux  rassis,  et  non  plus  d'un  air 
étonné  ni  curieux.  Ils  aiment  la  ré* 
forme,  mais  ils  ne  changent  pas  pour 
changer.  Si  la  légèreté  était  le  caractère 
des  Japonais,  ils  auraient  abondonné  le 
boudhisme  pour  le  christianisme,  la 
peinture  japonaise  pour  la  peinture 
européenne,  la  littérature  japonaise  pour 
la  littérature  enropéence,  les  coutumes 
japonaises  pour  les  coutumes  européen- 
nes ;  cependant  parmi  eux,  il  y  a  encore 
maintenant  trente  millions  de  bond- 
histes,  contre  cent  vini^t  mille  chrétiens, 
et  la  jjeinture  et  la  littérature  jajumaises  se 
développent  de  jiluscn  I)lu3,  en  s  ins[)irant 
delapeinturect delà  littérature d  l'urope, 
phnôt  ([u'elles  ne  leur  cèdent  la  place. 
L'influence  des  coulnme^  eiuojiécnnes 
ne,  so  fait  sentir  que  sur  un  certam  nombre 
de  Japonais. 

Une  autre  preuve  que  les  Japonais 
ne  sont  pas  légers  de  caractère,  c'est 
qu'ils  n'ont  j^as  lait  la  -guerre  contre 
la  Chine  jusqu'en  1S94,  quoiqu'ils  se 
soient  heurtés  contre  elle  en  Corée,  de- 
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puis  1862.  Un  autre  exemple  encore 
plus  frappant  est  que,  la  même  dynastie 
impériale  au  Pnysdu  soleil  levant,  ait  eu 
une  succession  non  interromi)ue  de 
souverains  ié;;naius,  j»cntlant  une  durée 
déplus  de  vignt-cinq  siècles. 

T.e  secMiul  traiî  caractéristique  des 
Japonais  e>t  un  mélange  de  modéra- 
tion et  de  hardiesse.  Les  Japonais  sont 
ordinairement  très  modérés,  quelque- 
fois trop  modérés.  Quand  ils  jouent 
au  pocme  japonais,  (ou  Lia)  en  re- 
gardant la  reine  des  nuits,  à  l'ombre 
des  fleurs  mouillées  de  rosée,  qu'ils 
pensent  à  l"amuur  en  entendant  la  voix 
de  l'oie  sauvage,  et  pleurent  en 
voyant  tomber  les  leuillcs  rouges,  quel 
peuple  peut  être  plus  doux  qu'eux? 
mais  quand  on  crie  aux  armes  !  aux 
armes  !  les  Japonais,  de  colombes  se 
changent  subitement  en  vautours,  d'agne- 
aux en  lions  ;  ils  s'élancent  à  la  mort 
comme  ils  s'en  retournent  chez  eux 
car  ils  estiment  le  devoir,  Tamour  de  la 
patrie,  et  rbonenr  plus  que  la  vie;  Cesl 
pourquoi,  dans  leur  quatre  grandes 
guerres  contre  l'étranger,  l'expédition  de 
l'impératrice  Jingo-Kogo,  la  résistance  au 
conquérant  de  la  Chine  Koubl&i-Khan, 
l'expédition  de  Taiko-Hideyoshi,  et  la 
guerre  Chino-Japonaise,  les  Japonais  ont 
entassé  lauriers  sur  lauriers,  victoires 
sur  victoires.  Mofcoori-Norinaga,  poète 
japonais,  les  a  chantés  ainsi. 

"Si  quelqu'un  me  demande  quel  est 
le  coeur  du  peuple  de  Yamato,  je  lui 
répondrai  qu'il  est  semblable  à  la  fleur 
de  cerisier  des  mantagnes,  qui  exhale  son 
parfum  au  lever  du  jour.  " 


Le  caractère  japonais  peut  être  expliqué 
par  celte  comparaison.  De  toutes  les 
fleurs,  celle  que  les  japonais  aiment  le 
plus  est  la  Heur  de  cerisier,  parce  que  la 
pureté,  la  douceur  cl  la  tendreté  de 
celle  fleur,  sont  leur  ideal  ;  elle  tombe 
avec  honneur  comme  eux.  Le  vrai 
caractère  japonais,  mélange  de  bravoure 
et  de  douceur,  csi  toui  entier  dans 
Kajiwara-Genda.  cet  ancien  chevalier 
qui  combattit  si  vaillamment  avec  une 
fleur  dressée  dans  son  carquois. 

cerres pondant  du  Spectator  dit 
(pi  un  des  sit^nes  caractéristiques  d» 
Ja[)onais,  e^t  la  vanité  exai^érée,  et  (jue 
les  Jaj)on.i.ir.  pensent  qu'il  n'v  a  pas 
de  jvays  tel  que  le  Japon,  que  le 
|a})on  est  le  roi  de  toute  les  pays  ;  que 
le  Japonais  ne  combat  pas  pour  sa  cause, 
mais  pour  le  Japon,  qu'il  vainc  pour  le 
Japon,  qu'il  imagine  des  projets  mer- 
veilleux, par  exemple  la  conquête  de 
l'Australie,  pour  le  Japon.  Il  est  certain 
qu'un  isolement  de  trois  cents  ans,  a  fait 
naître  et  entretenu  la  vanité  au  Japon, 
mais  dès  que  les  Japonais,  en  déployant 
une  mappe-monde,  ont  connu  la  peti- 
tesse de  leur  pays,  qu'ils  ont  été  instruits 
par  les  étrangers  de  Tétat  de  toutes  les 
nations,  cette  vanité  a  disparu  comme 
une  fumée.  Il  est  vrai  que  la  haine  de 
l'étranger,  professée  par  les  Daimio  de 
l'Ouest  dans  les  derniers  temps  de  Toko- 
gawa,  était  venue  de  la  vanité  ;  mais  il 
est  certain  aussi  que  le  gouvernement  de 
Tokugawa  et  plusieurs  Dalmios  de  l'Est, 
n'ont  pas  eu  alors  ce  genre  de  vanité. 
Un  des  présents  les  plus  précieux  que 
le  Commodore  Ferry  nous  ait  faits,  c'est 
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qu'il  a  (Iclruit  la  vanilé  des  Japouaii»,  en 
les  mcltanl  en  relation  avec  le  reste  (Ui 
monde.  Après  la  restauration  impériale, 
cette  vauilé  a'est  bornée  de  leur  pari  à 
faire  l'éloge  des  beaux  paysages  du 
Japon.  Si  les  Japonais  ont  adopté 
aveuglémenl  la  civilisation  européenne, 
c'est  itn  témoignage  qu'ils  ont  perdu 
leur  vanité.  Les  Japonais  à  Técole  des 
étrangers  pendant  plus  de  vignt  ans, 
ont  ignoré,  dorant  ce  temps,  ju:>qu'à 
qoel  point  le  Japon  était  devenu  fort  et 
riche,  de  combien  il  avait  progressé  et 
s'était  accru;  c'est  la  guerre  Chino- 
Japonaise  qui  a  relevé  les  Japonais 
de  leur  abaissement  A  partir  de  ce 
temps,  ils  ont  commencé  enfin  à  con- 
naître leur  valeur,  leurs  prugrès,  leur 
force.  Maintenant  ils  se  réjouissent  de 
ce  que  leur  exbtence  a  été  reconnue 
par  tous  les  autres  peuples,  et  sont 
heureux  d'avoir  â  peu  près  conquis  leur 
rang  parmi  les  nations  civilisées.  Its  ne 
se  contentent  pas  encore  de  leur  condi- 
tion présente,  mais  personne  parmi  eux 
n'a  la  vanité  insensée  de  croire  qu'il  n'y 
a  pas  de  pays  tel  que  le  Japon,  et  que  le 
Japon  est  le  roi  de  tous  les  autres. 

Sans  doute,  les  Japonais  ont  un  patrio- 
tisme excessif,  mais  en  même  temps  ils 
ont  de  l'humanité.  La  modération  du 
caractère  japonais,  cultivée  pendant  un 
grand  nombre  d'années,  le  Jin  ou  genre 
de  bonté  inspirée  par  Confucius,  et 
l'écrit  chevaleresque  animé  par  le 
Boushi-DÔ,  tout  cela  a  fût  jeter  aux 
Japonais  un  éclat  d'humanité  beaucoup 
plus  vif  qu'on  ne  le  penserait  Ce  que 
les  Japonais,  ont  montré  de  valeur  à 
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l'égard  de  l'étranger,  n'est  pas  seulement 
l'effet  du  p.itriotistue,  c'est  une  action 
mélangée  de  patriotisme  et  d'humanité. 
Si  les  Japonais  avaient  combattu  pour  le 
Japon  seulement,  par  patriotisme  ou  par 
vanité,  leur  but  aurait  été  l'annexion  de 
la  Corée  ;  pourquoi  ont^ils  combattu  au 
contraire  pour  l'indépendance  de  la 
Corée?  Malgré  toutes  les  occasions 
qu'ils  ont  eues  de  s'emparer  du  soi 
coréen,  pourquoi  n'ont>ils  pas  touché  à 
on  are  de  terre  ?  C'est  parce  qu'ils  ont 
eu  derbouianité  en  outre  du  patriotisme. 
Cependant  l'humanité  des  Japonais  n'est 
pas  encore  pure,  elle  est  trop  souvent 
dominée  par  le  patriotisme.  De  la  vient 
quequandcelui-ci  est  exagéré,  l'humanité 
disparait  sous  son  ombre.  Cest  là,  il 
faut  en  convenir,  un  grand  défaut  des 
Japonais;  mais  quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  il 
n'est  pas  juste  de  méconnaître  entière- 
men^  pour  cette  raison,  leur  humanité. 

Il  n'y  a  rien  de  plus  ridicule  que  de  dire 
que  les  Japonais  projettent  la  conquête 
de  l'Australie.  Le  correspondant  du 
Speciaiûr  croit-il  que  tous  les  Japonais 
sont  insensés?  ne  pense-t-il  pas  qu'ils 
ont  au  moins  le  sens  commun  ?  Pour 
quoi  ose-t-il  publier  ainsi  un  monsonge? 
Si  nous  lui  demandions  quel  est  le  nom 
de  riiomme  ou  du  parti  qui  projette 
cette  conquête,  quel  est  le  journal  ou 
livre  qui  a  publié  cette  opinion  au  Japon, 
sur  quel  témoignage  il  s'est  appuyé  pour 
juger  si  mal,  il  n'aurait  pas  un  seul  mot 
à  nous  répotidre.  Nous  pouvons  affirmer 
devant  le  monde  entier  que  sur  quarante 
millions  de  Japonais,  il  n'y  en  a  pas  un 
qui  roule  dans  son  esprit  une  pareille^ 
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cliimdre,  et  nous  désirons  que  les  Anglais 
et  les  antres  ne  méprisent  pas  les  Japona» 
ta  pour  un  mensonge  aussi  ridicule. 

Nous  allons  conclure  cette  article  par 
un  dernier  mot  Nous  considérons  plus 
l'espèce  humaine  dans  son  ensemble,  que 
la  race;  nous  ne  faisons  pas  une  grande 
différence  entre  la  race  blanche  et  la 
race  jaune.  Nous  ne  dédaignons  pas 
l'Européen  ni  l'Américain,  nous  ne  les 
craignons  pas  non  plus.  Nous  recon- 
naissons que  notre  progrès  matériel  et 
notre  force  intelleciuelle  sont  en  retard 
sur  les  étrangers,  mais  nous  n*en  avons 
pas  de  désespoir,  parce  que  nous  croyons 


qu'en  les  poursuivant,  nous  arriverons 
au  même  but  qu'eux,  la  nature  humaine 
ayant  été  faite  dans  un  même  moule.  * 
diflérence  des  races  ne  sert  à  rien  pour 
juger  de  l'esprit;  Socrate  est  né  es 
Grèce,  Sakia  aux  Indes,  et  Confudos 
en  Chine.  Que  l'humanité  renverse  nue 
muraille  inutile  entre  les  races,  que 
l'esprit  de  toutes  les  nations  se  développe 
au  même  degré,  leur  caractère  à  h 
même  hauteur,  et  que  l'idéal  de  la  per- 
fection  humaine  soit  partout  réalisé,  ld 
est  notre  désir. 

HrroHi  IcRiTAitô. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  GOLD  STANDARD. 


The  adjustment  of  the  monetary  sys- 
tem is  an  all  important  question  in 
political  economy.  The  well>being  of 
the  whole  nation  depends  upon  it. 
Hence,  it  goes  without  saying  that  any 
rearrangement  needs  especial  care  and 
the  most  minute  investigation.  Before 
I  enter  upon  any  further  discussion, 
therefore,  let  me,  first  of  all,  give  a 
brief  historical  sketch  of  our  currency. 

Leaving  aside  the  discussion  of  the 
system  which  prevailed  in  ancient  times, 
I  shall  at  once  state  the  system,  settled 
in  the  period  of  Keichô,  (1596-1614)* 
A  mint  was  founded  under  the  Toku* 
gawas  where  a  vast  amount  of  gold 


was  coined.    As  these  coins  were  ex« 
tensively  circulated  and  carried  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  a  uniform  standard 
was  soon  recured.    It  was  a  sort  of  tii* 
metallic  system  in  which  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  existed  side  by  side.  This 
state  of  affairs  was  soon  followed  by 
the  repeated  recoining  of  gold  and  silver 
which  distorted  and  disordered  the  sys» 
tem  to  such  an  extent  that  a  wide  gap  was 
left  between  the  ratio  of  ourgotdahS  silver 
to  one  another  and  that  between  the  gold 
and  silver  of  foreign  countries.    At  the 
time  when  the  Ansei  treaty,  that  is,  the 
treaty  of  1857,  was  concluded,  the  ratio 
existing  between  oar  gold  USà»^  (a  hoba^ 
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was  n  one  dullai  gold  piece)  ami  the 
itliilu  silver  piece  was  i  lo  8,  v.  licreas 
the  ratio  ciurenl  in  foreign  countries 
waa  I  lo  15  or  16.  Commerce  and 
tr.'idc  opencil  unJcr  ihe.^e  ciicuui:>tancc5 
uaLLiiallv  brou^rlit  ahoiu  a  wonderful 
oulllow  of  ^"Id  to  foicign  connuics, 
^vhlLli  ihc  government  made  an  attempt 
to  clicck  ]))•  cliaiiLjiiig  tiie  ciiircuc)  sys- 
tem and  ilie  ratio  between  the  two 
iiietuls,  gold  and  silver.  However,  the 
the  attempt  was  a  feeble  and  short- 
sighted one,  and  proved  utterly  in- 
effective. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  re- 
gime, the  Governmeot  im{»roved  the 
the  condition  of  affairs  by  an  ecelectic 
combination  of  the  better  system  of 
other  nations  and  that  of  our  old  us<age. 
It  adopted  gold  as  its  metallic  standard 
and  spent  its  utmost  energy  in  trying 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  currency 
and  in  the  attempt  to  stop  the  outflow 
of  gold.  Just  at  this  time,  the  newlv 
formed  Government  was  busy  with  wars 
and  battles  and  in  settling  the  dbturbed 
condition  of  the  nation.  It  ran  short 
of  money,  and  non>convertible  notes 
were  successively  issued,  which  tended 
to  increase  the  outflow  of  guld  and 
silver.  These  notes  were  issued  when 
our  financial  embarasment  reached  its 
climax.  They  were  known  as  the 
Dgyo-Kan  saisu  or  Government  bills. 
Their  use  was  limited  to  ten  yearb. 
Added  to  these,  the  JHùthtsho  saisu, 
or  the  civil  department  bills,  were  issued 
with  several  other  kinds  of  non^con- 
verlibie  notes.    However,  as  this  vast 


aniuuni  ol  non-couvci iiltle  notes  was 
still  withia  the  range  uf  (ui:  demands, 
they  were  circulateci  at  par  as  regards 

1  gold  and  silvei.  But  these,  being  non- 
convcrtiblc   in   their  nature,  gradually 

■  began  to  allcci  ^mr  trade,  and  tentled 
to  bring  about  ;i  siirphi,  of  itni)orls  and 
an  uutllow  i,f  L;oUi.  Nine  years  after 
this,  with  tlic  promulgation  ol  the  regula- 
tions fur  the  national  banks,  the  bank 
notes  were  made  non-convertible.  The 
rcbuk  wa.s  the  issuing  of  34,000,000 
dollars  of  non-convertible  notes. 

The  increasing  issue  of  the  Government 
and  the  bank  notes  resulted  in  the 
depreciation  of  the  paper  money,  and 
in  the  outflow  of  current  coins,  followed 
by  a  surplus  of  imports  and  by  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  commodities  as  well  as 
in  the  rate  of  interest.  The  value  of 
the  public  loan  bonds  again  fell  Vari- 
ous forms  of  luxury  were  introduced 
and  the  speculative  spirit  became  ram- 
pant The  critical  moment  in  the 
economic  and  financial  world  had  at 
length  arrived.  The  pains  taken  by  the 
Government  to  meet  the  strain  were  by 
no  means  smalt.  Nearly  all  the  enei> 
gies  and  resources  of  the-  nation  were 
expended  in  the  effort.  In  188 1,  the 
Specie  Bank  was  rearranged  with  the 
view  of  extending  the  organ  of  currency 
abroad.  The  year  following,  the  Central 
Bank  of  Japan  was  founded  with  favour- 
able  prospects  for  the  ready  circulation  of 
the  currency.  The  revision  of  the  regula- 
tions for  the  national  banks  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  regulations  for 
convertible  bank  notes  had  one  and  all 
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the  same  object  in  view.  Moreover 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  vere  al- 
most endless*  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  withdrawal  of  notes  on 
reserve,  the  issuing  of  public  loan 
bonds,  the  increase  of  the  revenue,  the 
redaction  the  of  annual  expenditure  the 
cancelling  of  the  government  notes  by 
means  of  the  annual  surplus  and  the 
accumulation  of  the  legal  tender  by 
the  good  management  of  the  funds  in  re- 
serve. These  and  other  measures  tend- 
ed to  increase  the  capital  to  meet  the 
convertible  notes,  and  were  by  no 
means  fruitless.  The  whole  trouble 
«ame  to  an  end  in  1886.  At  this  time, 
the  entire  difference  between  paper 
notes  and  the  regular  coins,  which  at 
one  time,  amounted  to  70  per  cent,  was 
altogether  cancelled. 

So  much  with  regards  to  the  non- 
convertible  notes.  Now,  let  us  turn  our 
eyes  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  cur- 
rency, the  observation  of  which  forces 
us  to  confess,  that  only  a  very  small 
amount  of  it  was  really  circulating  at 
the  time.  Regulation  no.  12,  issued 
in  May,  1878,  extended  the  range  with- 
in which  our  silver/r/i  was  to  be  used; 
hence,  the  gold  standard  was  changed 
to  a  bimetallic  standard,  but  as  in  reality 
silver  was  used  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change, it  was  pure  monometallism. 
The  gold  coin  retained  its  name,  but 
it  was  altogether  unfitted  for  circulation. 
From  that  time  silver  began  gradually  to 
fall.  At  present,  its  value  has  gone 
down  to  almost  half  of  what  it  was.  It  | 
fluctuates       inßnüum.      To-day  fur-  | 


nishes  no  measure  for  to-morrow.  Why 
is  there  such  a  wonderful  difference 
in  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver.^ 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  cause  lies  in 
the  amount  of  both  metals  produced. 
The  production  of  silver  has  been 
rapidly  increasing.  The  total  amount 
produced  in  the  world  during  189; 
was  in  round  numbers  170,000,000 
ounces.  It  has  since  increased  to 
200,000,000  ounces  in  1896.  The 
amount  of  gold  produced  during  the 
year  before  last  amounted  to  9,  000,000 
ounces  and  10,000,000  ounces  during 
the  last  year.  Thus  the  ratio  between 
the  two  began  gradually  to  change. 
Twelve  years  ago,  the  ratio  was  i  to  15, 
but  at  present  it  is  l  to  30  or  more.  In- 
deed, there  may  be  other  artificial  causes 
beside  this,  but  even  the  difference  which 
may  be  traced  to  this  single  cause  is  by 
no  means  small 

Thus  the  nations,  which  adopted  the 
bimetallic  or  the  süvt^r  standard,  are  in 
great  difficulty.  The  other  nations  be- 
ing afraid  to  run  the  risk  are  beginning 
to  reject  silver  and  adopt  gold  as  their 
standard.  Thus  a  nation  may  le^ly 
adopt  the  bimetallic  standard,  yet.  in 
practice  be  a  gold  country,  provided 
it  does  not  allow  the  free  coinage 
of  silver. 

In  order  to  learn  something  about  the 
changes  in  the  currency  system  of  other 
nations,  it  is  well  for  us  to  rivet  our 
attention  upon  that  of  Germany.  Politi- 
cal confcdcralion  was  accomplished  in 
I  Germany,  but  the  unification  of  the 
I  currency  system  had  not  been  brought 
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about.    There  were  seven  kinds  of 
currency  in  this  confederation.  The 
majority  of  these  adopted  the  silver 
ihaler  as  their  standard.     These  dif- 
ficnlties  were  a  great  drawback  to  tax- 
ation  and     commerce.  Whereupon 
various  arguments  for  the  unification 
of  the  system    were    advanced  and 
fioally  in  1871,  a  law  was  passed  10 
create  a  new  gold  coin.  Fortunately 
Ibr  Germany  at  this  time,  as  a  result  of 
the  irar  between  Prussia  and  France,  she 
obtained  the  amount  of  1,395,000,000 
Attler  and  in  July,  1873,  the  gold  stand- 
ard vas   formally  adopted.     Out  of 
Ais  amount,    340,000,000,   were  em- 
ployed in  minting  new  gold  coins.  The 
govemment  sold  silver  and  exchanged 
the  proceeds  for  gold.  However,  in  view 
of  the  extreme  depreciation  of  silver,  the 
sale   was   stopped   in  1879.  This 
reotganization  of  the  currency  system  in 
Germany  was  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant events  which  affected  the  mutual 
relation  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world. 
The  phrase  "Prize  gold  and  reject 
slver*'  may  be  said  to  have  been  inven* 
ted  at  this  time.    Norway  soon  followed 
tbe  example  of  Germany.     The  year 
IbDowing,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Belgium  and  all  other  countries  known 
as  the  latin  Union  agreed  among 
themselves  to  reduce  the  production  of 
silver  coins  for  the  coming  three  years, 
except  the  subsidiary  coins.    In  1875, 
Holland  adopted  gold  as  her  legal 
tender,  and  withdrew  her  silver  coins. 
Switzerland,  France,  Belgium  Spain, 
and  Prussia  in  turn  followed  this  exam- 


ple. The  United  States  of  America  also 
decided  to  give  up  silver  as  her  legal 
tender. 

The  change  of  status  in  Germany  has 
given  rise  to  a  general  panic  in  all 
European  countries.  One  and  all  have 
tried  to  prevent  the  outflow  of  gold 
and  the  importation  of  silver.  Natural- 
ly silver  depreciated.  Countries  in  pos- 
session of  âlver,  or  which  produce  it 
abundantly,  employed  every  possible 
means  to  rsûse  the  price  of  the 
fallen  sttver.  America  for  instance,  in 
the  regulation  known  as  the  Bland  Ac^ 
recognized  silver  as  legal  tender  in 
1878.  But  seven  years  after,  the 
coinage  of  silver  was  again  suspend- 
ed. In  1890,  the  Sherman  Law 
was  passed  which  attempted  to  in* 
crease  the  amount  of  silver  to  be 
purchased,  and  which  attempted  to 
adopt  the  bimetallic  standard.  All 
these  painful  attempts,  however,  com- 
pletely  failed. 

Amtro*Hungary,  in  1893  went 
even  so  far  as  to  contract  a  public 
loan  of  gold  coin  amounting  to 
183,456,000  gulden  with  which  they 
mint^  new  gold  cmns  known  as 
knme,  A  few  years  after,  India  which 
was  noted  for  the  accnroulatioA  of  silver, 
suspended  its  free  coinage,  and  adopted 
the  gold  stan^rd.  Russia,  too, 
ceased  to  mint  silver  coins»  devoting 
herself  entirely  to  the  purchase  of  gold 
in  home  and  foreign  markets.  Chilli  in 
recent  times,  and  Costa  Rica  last  year, 
proceeded  to  adopt  the  gold  standard 
America  whose  interest  in  ulver  bad 
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been  very  strong  changed  its  taste  for 
gold.  Thus,  the  general  tendency  of 
the  world  has  become  well  nigh  settled. 

I  have  tried  to  show  in  the  above 
sketches  ho-v  ihe  European  countries, 
one  after  the  other,  have  adopted  the  gold 
standard.  £ven  if  they  do  not  ado|)t  it 
legally  they  arc  saving  gold  everywhere. 
Consequently,  the  demand  for  gold 
as  currency  has  not  only  wonder- 
fully incn  iscil,  hut  the  taste  of  the 
whole  world  is  tending  toward  gold. 
Some  save  it  to  use  for  decoration. 
Others  accumulate  it  from  the  feeling 
that  the  scarcity  of  gold  will  prevent  it 
from  falling  in  value.  These  and  pos- 
sibly other  reasons  have  combined  to  in- 
crease the  demand  for  gold.  The 
taste  for  silver  is  gradually  declining. 
India  even  has  lost  its  relish  for  silver. 
Other  uncivilized  countries  which  might  ' 
be  expected  to  show  a  L,^i('atcr  demand 
for  silver,  have  not  yet  reached  this  st  it;c. 
Gold  is  insufficient  to  meet  tlie  demand  ; 
the  supply  of  silver  exceeds  the  de- 
mands. Unilcr  such  circumstances  as 
the5;e,  it  is  no  wonder  that  gold  should 
rise  and  silver  fa!!. 

The  fluctuaiii'ii  silver  is  thus  very 
great,  and  it'^  eflV-cl  upon  our  couiiiiy  is 
bv  no  means  small.  The  Govern  nient, 
aware  oï  thi<  fact,  ilecidcd  to  e>tal)lish 
a  cuînnnssion  t«  '  in\ebtigatc  tiie  currency 
.system  and  the  subjects  for  iheir  inves- 
tigation were  prescribed  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  .  The  cause  and  general  affect  ot 
modem  changes  in  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver. 

(2)  .  Their  effect  upon  the  economical 


condition  of  the  nation. 

(3).  Do  these  changes  necessitate  a 
modification  of  our  present  cunenc7 

system,  and  if  so,  what  standard  ought 
to  be  adoi)ted,  and  how  shall  it  be 

carried  out  ? 

Within  twenty  two  months,  the  mem- 
bers completed  their  work.  Laying 
aside  various  arguments  advanced  for 
and  against,  I  shall  at  once  state  that 
there  were  six  in  favour  of  the  gold 
standard  and  two  who  favoured  bimetal- 
lism. This  commission  voted  in  favour 
of  the  change.  Xow,  the  question  was 
how  to  put  this  decision  into  effect.  We 
did  not  posses  at  that  lime  a  sufficient 
amount  of  gold  to  meet  the  case,  and, 
moreover,  the  price  of  commodities  had 
not  risen  at  that  time,  and  our  country 
was  in  a  position  to  obtain,  even  if  it 
were  only  temporarily,  more  or  less  gain 
in  our  trade.  Thns  we  were  prevented 
from  putting  it  into  immediate  effect 
However,  as  every  one  is  well  aware,  as 
a  result  of  the  war  ai^ainst  China,  we 
have  received  uiuler  tlie  trealv  ol'Siiimo- 
noseki,  the  amr.'inf  of  200,000,000  /jIcs 
as  n  war  indeinunily,  and  jo.ooo.ocx) 
/(i/r.v  for  the  retrocession  of  the  Liao- 
tung  peninsula.  Ciiina,  in  order  to 
pay  this  debt,  contracted  a  public  loan 
in  the  European  market,  so,  for  the 
convenience  of  both  parties,  it  was  ar- 
ranged by  a  mutual  undei^tandim;  to 
receive  the  money  in  Enghsh  gold.  The 
auiount  which  we  had  received  by  the 
end  of  the  last  year  was  2,400,000 
Sterlinü;  and  a  little  over.  By  the  able 
management  of  this  money,  the  gold 
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on  reserve  with  the  Central  B«nk  of 
Japm  has  a  fiür  prospect  of  reaching 
109,000,000  doilan,  of  which  amount, 
the  Central  Bank  of  Japan  has 
$36,700,000  dollars  on  band  The 
rest  of  the  amount,  that  is,  $72,600,000 
and  a  Utile  over  will  be  paid  back 
by  the  Government  to  the  Bank.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  have  4,900,000 
silver  dollars  on  reserve.  Thus  combin* 
ing  both  gold  and  silver  the  total  amount 
of  reserve  on  hand  is  158,000,000 
dollars  which  surpasses  one  half  of  the 
total  amount  of  paper  notes  which  is 
too,ooo,ooo  dollars. 

Now,  we  may  well  declare  thai  the 
préparation  to  meet  our  new  order  of 
things  hss  been  sufficiently  made.  Let 
us  again  consider  the  case  with  reference 
to  the  price  of  commodities.  Since  the 
war»  prices  have  nodceably  risen,  which 
puts  ns  into  a  position  of  disadvantage 
in  our  trade  with  foreign  countries.  In 
comparison  with  the  year  1888,  prices 
have  risen  thirty  per  cent  Yes,  they 
have  risen  twenty  six  per  cent  even 
since  the  war« 

Now,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  cause  of  tliis  sute  of  affairs. 
Some  ascribe  it  to  the  increase  of  cur- 
rency in  the  country.  This  ascription  is 
not  altogether  mistaken.  But  when  one 
comes  to  think  of  the  amount  of  money 
spent  in  China,  Korea  and  Formosa,  or 
in  the  development  of  industry  and  trade, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  rise  in  prices  does 
not  necessarily  depend  upon  the  increase 
of  currency.  Then,  wherein  does  the 
cause  lie?  It  depends  partly  upon  the 


depreciation  of  silver.  There  may  be  a 
variety  of  causes,  but,  at  any  rate,  the 
fact  that  gold  has  risen  has  effected  the 
condition  of  our  trade  veiy  unfavourably. 
There  was  a  surplus  of  53,000,000  dol* 
lars  in  the  import  trade  during  the  test 
year.  The  war  may  have  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  this  (act,  but  we  can  not 
help  wondering  at  it. 

From  the  necessity  and  also  from  the 
present  condition  of  our  equipment  it  Is 
plan  that  now  is  the  time  to  adopt  the 
gold  standard.  How  shall  we  do  this? 
It  seems  there  are  two  points  which 
require  special  attention,  (i)  The  new 
gold  coin  should  be  one  half  of  the 
present  in  its  weight  and  contain  two 
/u»  (t  1 . 574  grs)  of  pure  gold,  (s)  The 
silver  coins  should  be  withdrawn. 

In  changing  tlie  standard,  we 
most  be  above  all  careful  not  to 
bring  danger  to  the  present  basis  of 
lending  and  borrowing,  taxation,  etc. 
So,  we  have  been  careful  to  plan 
for  the  issue  of  a  new  gold  coin 
which  shall  be  equal  in  value  to  the 
present  silver  yen.  Now  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  notice  how  to 
settle  the  actual  value.  The  best  way 
seems  to  me  to  take  the  average  ratio  of 
several  years,  but  one  can  not  do  this 
properly  with  coins  like  silver  which 
fluctuate  to  such  a  degree,  and  if  you 
take  the  average,  it  is  not  always  appli- 
cable to  the  present  condition.  Thus 
we  are  obliged  to  go  by  our  latest 
standard.  We  must  know  that  gold 
will  rise  in  its  value  more  or  less  if  it 
comes  to  be  known  that  our  country 
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has  adopted  the  gold  standard.  Thus  in 
making  the  average,  it  is  well  for  ns  not 
to  forget  thit  fact  Now,  the  average 
latio  between  gold  aod  silver  in  London, 
during  Januaiyj  tbis  year,  was  x  to  32 
nearly,  but  it  is  better  to  settle  the  ratio 
at  I  to  3s.  The  reason  we  cite  exam- 
pies  from  the  ratio  in  the  London  mar- 
ket and  not  in  our  own  is  simply  this, 
that  our  gold  has  long  been  out  of  real 
circulation,  hence  the  value  of  our  gold 
is  cheaper  than  that  of  other  countries. 
An  objection  may  be  raised  in  this  form, 
namely.  If  gold  is  estimated  higher  than 
the  current  value,  the  price  of  things  will 
rise  to  the  extent  that  it  differs  from  the 
actual  price  of  silver.  But  I  think  that 
there  will  in  practice  be  no  such  effect. 
Managed  in  diis  way,  the  change  of  the 
standard  would  not  affect  prices,  wages, 
rent,  taxes,  and  other  existing  relations. 

The  next  question  is  what  ought  to  be 
the  trmtment  of  the  silver /eat?  Since 
tZ'fi,  it  has  been  in  general  recognized  as 
the  legal  tender  and  its  free  circulation  has 
been  allowed.  The  sudden  withdrawal 
of  it  would  not  be  beneficial  or  advan- 
tageous. A  certain  length  of  time  ought 
to  be  allowed  for  its  gradual  withdrawal. 
In  the  place  of  silver  yen^  a  coin  with 
a  value  of  something  less  than  fifty-sie» 
should  be  prepared,  and  the  paper 
note  should  be  still  left  for  the  time 
bdng,  that  there  may  not  be  any  in- 
convenience in  popular  dealings.  These 
notes  may  gradually  be  withdrawn  when 
they  are  no  longer  needed. 
.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard 
to  the  anxiety  of  those  who  study  this 


subject.  They  say,  that  the  amount  of 
exported  coins  is  vast,  reaching  in  all 
112. 000,  ooodolHurs  by  last  January.  Now 
what  this  class  of  people  (ear  is  this,  that 
this  large  amount  of  silver  may  be  re- 
turned to  our  country  to  be  exchanged 
for  gold.  But,  as  every  one  knows^  our 
exported  silver  has  been  made  into  bul- 
lion by  the  Chinese  or  has  been  greatly 
disfigured.  Such  disfigured  coins  hare 
very  little  value  as  currency  and  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  matter  induces  us  to 
believe  that  there  are  very  few  undamaged 
coins  in  China,  except  those  ciiculatiiig 
in  Hongkong  and  Singapore  and  a  lew 
odier  places  all  the  rest  being  unfitted 
to  serve  as  currency.  Even  these  few  are 
used  in  daily  dealings,  and  moreover 
our  new  gold  coin  is  cheaply  estimated 
in  comparison  with  silver.  Thus  the 
danger  feared  by  these  objectors  will 
be  comparatively  small.  Hence  there  is 
very  little  danger  that  our  new  coins 
wilt  be  consumed  by  them. 

The  second  objection  is  that  it  is  doabt- 
ful  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  up 
this  arrangement  It  is  true  that  at  pie- 
sent  we  have  enough  money  in  reserve^ 
but  how  will  it  be  in  future?  With 
regard  to  this  question,  I  would  reply 
that  if  our  power  of  production  and 
importation  does  not  make  any  advance, 
tliis  fear  might  be  entertained  at  this 
very  day  with  our  present  standard.  In 
short,  without  die  cooperation  of  all 
nations,  the  bimetallic  standard  can  not 
be  accepted.  But  this  cooperation  is 
next  to  impossible.  How  could  we 
postpone  the  settlement  of  this  subject 
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which . sustains  relations  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  present  well*being  of  the 
wholè  nation  ? 

Let  me  refer  to  the  benefit  and  im- 
portance of  the  new  arrangement  We 
can  avoid  the  sudden  change  of  prices. 
These  changes  badly  affect  our  business. 
Should  prices  rise,  we  apparently  enjoy 
a  temporary  advantage,  but  it  tells 
ill  upon  our  wage  earners  weakening  the 
power  of  production»  and  reducing  the 
amount  of  exportation.  Should  prices 
foil,  this  equally  affects  our  business 
making  the  circulation  of  money  dull. 
To  stave  off  these  evils,  nothing  could  be 
better  than  the  proposed  system.  It 
would  increase  the  amount  of  exporta- 
tion. The  trade  with  other  gold  coun- 
tries would  be  greatly  improved.  It 
would  avoid  the  change  of  prices  ;  hence, 
it  would  assist  the  development  of  our 
power  of  production.  Therefore,  it  would 
increase  the  export  trade.  The  evils 
occurring  from  the  fluctuation  of  silver 
and  the  difference  in  exchange  are 
also  greatly  lessened  by  our  new  system. 
The  circulation  of  money  would  be  also 
expanded  which  would  give  a  great 
advantage  to  our  bankers  and  merchants. 

The  (luestton  which  I  have  chosen  in 
this  short  essay  is  an  all  important  one 
at  present    It  is  a  question  which  can 


not  be  decided  all  at  once,  simply  with 
our  financial  interests  alone  in  view. 
Before  proposing  this  question  to  the 
public,  we  have  considered  our  past 
history  since  the  period  of  Keicho,  and 
the  general  tendency  of  the  world,  and 
the  future  interests  of  our  nation.  Our 
object  has  been  to  lay  a  secure  founda- 
tion for  our  currency  system.  The  die 
is  already  cast  The  worid  has  practi* 
cally  decided  tiie  question.  Let  us  walk 
while  it  is  day.  Let  us  adopt  the  system 
while  we  have  sufficient  means,  re- 
membering at  the  same  time  that  gold  is 
easily  consumed  by  other  nations. 

Count  Matsi;xata  Masayoshl 

[Count  Matsukata  Masayosht,  MtnîstcrPrc«!denc  and 
Minister  of  State  Car  Finaacul  Affain,  Was  bom  in  the 
province  «f  SttiSDDiâ.  Bw  since  the  time  of  the  Re 
storation  he  1)M  been  «rcD  known  as  a  thoughtful 
civilia:i.  After  having;  occupied  t!ii-  position  nf  Ii><"al 
i^ovcrnor,  he  entered  the  fliuincial  service  in  1874  :  Ihe 
adoption  of  the  present  syMeai  of  coRtaey«  thecKab- 
lîshment  of  the  Centra!  Pnnk  of  Japan,  the.  consnWAsi- 
tioa  of  the  foundations  of  oar  fiiu^icc,  and  the  reform  of 
the  bônking  system,  are  alt  oving  in  burge  decree  to  h£i 
financial  skill  and  wise  «tatesmanàliîp!i  MS  we  need 
hardly  remind  our  readers.  la  189«  ho  was  once  ap* 
pointed  Premier  and  Miabier  of  Finance.  When  he 
su'  setiucntly  resigned  he  went  out  of  official  servioe 
r  r  tlv  fir-it  lime  in  his  public  life.  In  1895  he  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Fiitance  in  the  Ito  Cabinet  but 
this  position  he  resigned  aUter  three  months.  Is  Sep- 
tember last  he  oi^.inized  his  second  Cabinet  with 
Count  Okuma  as  his  leading  colleague,  and  is 
now  agiJo  inient  upon  rsfenniog  oar  Gurrcncy  ^stem, 
a*  the  ficat  step  in  hb  financial  admbiiatmtion.] 


CHRISTIAN  SCHOOLS  IN  JAPAN. 


Evangelistic  work  reached  its  height 
in  Japan  at  the  time  when  the  influence 
ot  Western  civilization  exercised  its 
unparalleled  power  over  this  young 


nation.  At  that  time  the  young  people 
were  prominent,  both  in  numbers  and 
influence,  among  those  who  professed 
themselves  Christian.    This  might  be 
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considered  rather  exceptional  when  it  is 
remembered  thai  churches  in  Western 
coantries  are  more  largely  attended  by 
women  and  elderly  people  than  by 
young  men.  Tme,  Chrisitanitv  is  not 
losing  its  power  among  educated  young 
men  in  the  West,  but  the  fiict  can  not 
be  denied  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
church  members  there  are  women  and 
elderly  people.  Japanese  churches 
showed  a  marked  contrast  to  them  in 
this  respect  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
but  during  the  last  few  years  tliey  have 
been  losing  their  younger  members. 
The  present  condition  of  the  churches 
here  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
past,  especially  when  we  consider  their 
younger  constituents. 

The  question  is,  why  were  the  young 
people  attracted  to  Christianity  in  the  past 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  an 
extraordinary  phenomenon?  If  this 
question  can  be  correctly  answered  it 
may  explain  partially  why  the  churches 
ai  the  present  time  are  losing  their  hold 
upon  young  people.  During  tlic  early 
period  of  evangelistic  effort,  Christian 
schools  held  an  important  place  in 
leading  the  young  people  to  Christ. 
These  young  persons  were  not  primarily 
attracted  to  the  churches  but  to  the 
Christian  schools.  These  latter  were 
all  they  wanted.  There  were  at  that 
period  no  schools  for  teaching  £nglish 
better  than  the  Christiant  because  more 
or  less  foreign  teachers  were  connected 
with  these.  Moreover,  the  Christian 
schools  soon  gained  a  reputation  (or 
strict  moral  discipline. 


If  wc  remember  how  largely  youaig 
people  are  influenced  by  their  environ- 
ment we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the 
great  success  of  Christian  schools  in  their 
evangelistic  work.    Sermons  and  Bible 
classes  did  for  the  students  litüe«  as 
compared   with   the  environment  in 
which  they  lived.     The  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  Christian  teachers  and 
fellow  students  was  so  overwhelming 
that  one  who  entered  this  environment 
could  hardly  resist  it.    I  regret  Chat  I 
can  not  give  statistics  here,  as  it  would' 
interest  my  readers,  if  I  were  able  to 
state  just  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
Christian  young  men  were  related  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  to  some  Christian  schooL 
Indeed,  Christian  schools  are  the  fields 
where  a  plenteous  harvest  ot  souls  can 
be  gathered  with  the  least  effort 
I     Now  there  has  been  and  still  is  a  wide 
'  spread  idea  among  missionaries  that 
they  can  do  more  work  by  direct  preach- 
ing than  by  teaching  in  schools.  This 
indirect  work, — more  effective  than  any 
other— they  do  not  like  to  do  ;  at  least 
they  consider  it  as  an  inferior  kind  of 
work.     To  preach  in  the  Japanese 
tongue  seems  to  them  more  honourable 
than  to  teach  in  their  own  languaige  in 
the  schools.    Thus  they  can  report  that 
they  have  made  so  many  tours  in  the 
remoter  parts  of  the  country  and  have 
I  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  in  a 
language  which  is  not  their  own.  Those 
who  arc  teaching  in  the  schools  must 
feel  as  if  they  were  eclipsed  by  the 
brilliant  success  of  their  fellow  mission- 
aries when  they  think  that  they  can  not 
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jr^  pieoch  the  Gospel  in  Japanese^  adll 
leaa  mtkt  extended  tours  through  the 
country. 

Perhaps  the  missionari^  alone  are  not 
to  be  blamed  for  this  fact,  because  the 
missionary  boards  encourage  direct 
preaching  rather  than  teaching.  Educa- 
tional work  seems  to  them  as  a  mere 
scaffold  which  ought  to  be  taken  down 
so  soon  as  the  structure  of  direct  evan- 
gelistic work  is  set  up.  But  this  is 
surely  a  mistaken  idea.  I  would  not 
make  so  severe  a  criticism  did  not  this 
idea  still  widely  prevail  among  mission- 
aries. Educational  work  ought  not  to 
be  compared  to  a  scafford,  but  to  the 
very  pillar  or  foundation  of  a  structure, 
without  which  the  building  can  not 
Stand  alonew  The  Christian  schools 
were  not  only  the  places  where  many 
young  people  were  converted,  but  the 
fountain  heads  whence  the  churches  were 
supplied  with  their  workers.  The 
Christian  schools  were  not  necessarily 
theological  schools,  but  those  who  were 
educated  in  the  ordinary  branches  of 
knowledge  had  courage  enough  to  go 
cnt  as  Christian  workers.  Thus  it  was 
not  alone  the  theological  schools  which 
supplied  the  fields  with  workers,  but 
almost  all  Christian  schools  were  the 
head-quarters  of  Christian  activity. 

The  efforts  of  the  Christian  schools 
were»  as  we  may  see,  two  fold.  First, 
they  promoted  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
jjllellectual  sides  of  education  in  Japan  ; 
secondly,  they  did  a  great  deal  for  the 
propagation  of  Christianity. 

Now  we  may  ask,  will  the  Christian 


schools  do  in  the  future  as  much  as 
they  have  done  in  the  past?  What  the 
Christians  and  especially  the  missionaries 
think  about  Christian  schools  seems,  to 
my  mind,  to  have  a  great  bearing  upon 
the  future  success  of  Christianity  in  this 
country.  The  Christian  schools  at 
present  are  fast  losing  their  influence. 
Some  of  them  have  lost  more  than  half 
of  their  students  within  a  few  yeàis. 
Most  of  them  have  changed  their  cur- 
riculum by  imitating  the  Government 
schools  in  order  that  they  may  preserve 
their  existence.  This  rapid  evolution  of 
the  Christian  schools  niay  be  accounted 
for  by  the  reactionary  spirit  which  has 
been  ruling  the  country  for  the  last  few 
years  and  also  by  the  gradual  unfolding 
of  the  Government's  policy  which  is  to 
crush  out  private  schools. 

The  difficulties  which  Christian  schools 
have  to  encounter  are  not  only  from 
without  but  also  from  within.  The 
recent  incidents  in  the  Doshisha,  the 
foremost  of  the  Christian  schools,  will 
show  how  soon  the  advanced  elements 
of  native  Christians  are  coming  into 
conflict  with  the  conservative  theology 
of  the  missionaries.  This  condition  of 
the  Cliristian  schools  sets  missionaries 
and  native  Christians  to  thinking  and 
makes  them  wonder  if  Christian  schools 
will  be  the  most  important  means  of 
evangelization  in  the  future  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past 

Let  us  now  put  the  question  in  a 
more  direct  form  and  ask;  Is  it  worth 
while  for  the  missionary  boards  to  invest 
money  in  educational  work  as  a  means 
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of  evangelizatioo  ?  Thb  is  an  important 
question  which  «e  Christians  most 
answer  sooner  or  later.  Since  I  have 
no  official  connection  with  any  Christian 
school  or  with  any  missionary,  let  me 
speak  frankly.  I  helieve  firmly  in  Christian 
schools  as  the  best  means  of  evangelisa- 
tton  if  they  are  properly  managed.  Nay, 
I  would  go  further  and  say  that  the  evan- 
gelization of  Japan  is  improbable,  if  not 
impossible,  unless  we  have  good  Qirist* 
ian  schools  ss  the  headquarters  of  the 
work.  But  existing  Christian  schools  do 
not  give  us  much  hope  of  large  success.  It 
is  true  they  have  done  a  great  work  in  the 
past,  but  they  need  changing  in  several 
respects  in  order  that  they  may  meet 
the  demands  of  the  age.  If  the  Christ- 
ian schools  become  like  the  Government 
schools  of  the  middle  grade  in  all 
respects  and  have  no  «cellencies  of 
their  own,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can 
attract  students  away  from  Government 
schools  which  are  able  to  famish  them 
with  many  advantages.  The  Christian 
schools  must  be  equipped  better  in  the 
future  that  they  may  attract  more  young 
people.  There  are  somewhat  over  one 
hundred  schools  in  Japan  which  were 
ibunded  directly  or  indirectly  by  mis^ 
siooaries.  But  only  a  few  of  these  can 
be  considered  as  tolerably  well  equipped, 
while  the  rest  are  hardly  equal  to  the 
Government  schools. 

Is  there  no  way  in  which  we  may 
collect  the  scattered  forces  so  as  to 
found  targe  Christian  schools  ?  Is  it  a 
mere  dream  to  think  that  some  of  them 
may  be  developed  into  universities  if 


only  the  missionary  boards  feel  the  need 
of  such  ?  Just  think  how  large  a  sum 
of  money  is  spent  annually  by  one 
hundred  Christian  schools  and  seven 
hundred  missionaries  in  Japan.  If  we 
should  use  the  tactics  of  Napoleon  and 
collect  our  forces  at  one  point,  the  ene> 
mies'  batallions  would  soon  be  routed. 
The  yearly  expenditure  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  would  be  enough  to 
make  a  Christian  university  which 
would  be  superior  to  the  Imperial 
University.  It  is  a  great  shame  to 
Christendom  that  it  can  not  unite  Its 
strength  in  the  land  where  they  are  daily 
preaching  the  importance  of  that  very 
principle  of  brotherly  union.  Three  or 
four  large  missionary  boards  would  be 
able  to  do  a  great  work,  if  they  could 
only  unite  their  strength  for  the  sake  of 
their  Master. 

But  some  one  will  object  that  such  a 
big  scheme  as  this  is  too  Utopian,  so 
long  as  the  denominational  idea  it 
strong.  This  is  exactly  the  point  on 
which  I  desire  to  say  more.  The  de- 
nominational idea  is  detrimental  to  the 
progress  of  Christianity  as  well  as  base  in 
its  principle.  We  can  not  expect  much 
from  the  work  of  the  missionaries  so 
long  as  the  work  for  their  own  denomi- 
nations, not  for  the  Universal  Church. 
If  any  one  works  for  his  denomination, 
he  is  naturally  prompted  to  baptize 
many  so  that  he  can  make  a  favourable 
report  to  his  Board.  This  is  entirely 
against  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
who  endeavoured  only  to  preach  the 
Cross,  not  to  baptize. 
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The  evils  of  ihîs  spiril  liave  already 
shown  themselves  in  the  etnplovnicnt 
of  native  workers.  It  is  said  that  there 
are  several  such  whi>  are  far  below  the 
standard  of  ordinary  Christians  and  yet 
are  employed  by  the  missionaries  who 
are  so  anyif  lus  t  )  reap  a  crop  that  ihey 
overlook  the  character  of  their  emi)loyee.s. 
I  seriously  donht  whether  Christianity 
with  the  denominational  spirit  can  ever 
secure  a  deep  hold  upon  Japan. 

The  Christian  schools  need  changin«; 
m  another  point.  We  need  well  eciiiip- 
ped  Christian  colleges  and  at  least  one 
iniivcrsity  as  1  have  said  above.  But 
when  I  speak  of  Christian  schools,  I 
mean  schools  where  the  Chnsiian  en- 
vironment, not  ceremonies,  is  empha- 
sized. It  is  not  necessar}'  that  a  school 
shoul  l  liave  chapel  exercises  and  Bible 
classes  m  or  ler  to  be  Christian.  If  the 
teachers  arc  guud  and  cai:ic.>i  Christians, 
the  students  wdl  be  reached  better  than 
they  would  be  under  the  outward  forms 
of  religious  exercises. 

Let  the  schools  be  purely  educational 
institutions  and  let  the  teachen  do  ^ir 
evangelistic  work  outside  of  the  school. 
The  young  people  are  often  better 
reached  by  indirect  than  by  direct 
means.  As  a  mere  policy  of  evangeliza- 
tion, I  consider  this  method  the  most 
effective  one  for  the  future. 

I  will  not  insist  upon  the  founding 
of  a  ChrisUan  univeisity»  because  that 
seems  somewhat  beyond  a  reasonable 
expectation  at  present  Even  if  the 
Christian  schools  now  existing  cannot 
be  much  improved,  the  method  which 
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I  iiave  advocated  will  change  their  con** 
dition  not  a  little. 

Above  all,  Christian  schooU  oupht  to 
be  liberal  and  broad-hearted  in  the 
matter  of  Christian  doctrines.  This 
is  specially  necessary  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  denominationalism.  Loyalty  to 
scientific  and  i>hilo.sophical  truth  often 
means  disloyalty  to  conservative  theo- 
logy. Those  who  have  been  reared  in 
Christendom  seem  not  to  be  troubled 
with  the  discrepancy  between  scientific 
truth  and  their  traditional  religion,  but 
the  Japanese  Christian  young  people 
begin  to  feel  some  uneasiness  so  soon 
as  they  come  into  contact  with  the 
higher  forms  of  knowledge. 

Since  we  arc  young,  we  arc  scn:5itive 
to  all  new  truths.  We  may  be  blamed 
for  our  fickleness  01^  the  one  hand,  but 
we  must  be  praisetl  on  the  other  for 
our  child-like  minds.  Like  aü  iiiiioceül 
child  we  can  often  see  and  appreciate 
a  new  truth  which  escapes  the  grasp 
of  Western  people.  The  missionaries 
are  doomed  to  disappointment,  if  they 
entertain  the  idea  that  they  can  compel 
their  Japanese  brethren  to  keep  the 
same  form  of  belief  as  their  own.  Be 
not  flattered  by  thinking  that  your 
workers  have  the  same  faith  as  your* 
selves.  Let  these  part  hand  with  you 
pecuniarily  and  then  see  if  they  are  still 
loyal  to  your  &ith.  We  can  not  judge 
what  kind  of  theology  a  man  will  have 
until  he  comes  to  a  perfectly  free  sphere. 
Theieibre,  unless  the  missionary  boards 
ha^'e  liberal  principles,  trouble  between 
the  missionaries  and  the  native  Christ«* 
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\M  inevitable.  Narrow  theology  is 
as  detestable  as  denom'tiiationalisiii. 
Japan  needs  missionaries  who  will 
preach  the  spint  of  Christi  not  a  bùr- 
splitting  theology.  If  the  essence  of 
Christianity  is  not  minimised,  it  will  be 
easv  for  the  missionaries  to  unite  to  do 
some  greater  work. 

While  I  have  grave  doabts  concern- 
ing the  snccees  of  Christian  schools  at 
present,  I  entertain  a  generous  hope  for 
their  iutare,  because  there  is  great  pos- 
sibility of  many  reforms.  The  Christian 
schools  are  destined  to  fight  for  Christ- 
ianity on  the  one  hand  and  against  the 
dull  unification  of  the  Government 
sch<M>ls  on  the  other  hand.  Monopoly 


is  an  evil  whatever  form  It  takel  The 
Government  school  is  nothing  bnt  a 
disguised  form  of  monopoly.  Just  as 
the  evils  of  private  schools  in  the  United 
States  ire  counteracted  by  the  public 
schools,  so  the  evils  of  our  government 
schools  ought  to  be  corrected  by  the 
Christian  schools. 

Seeing  the  great  daQr  that  rests  upon 
Christian  schoob,  shall  we  still  be 
satisfied  with  onr  one  hundred  small, 
weak  institutions;  with  petty  disputes 
concerning  theology  ;  and  with  working 
for  a  single  denomination,  instead  of 
for  the  universal  church  of  Jesus  Christ? 

Abs  Isoa 


THE  RELIGIOUS  CRISIS  IN  JAPAiN. 
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The  career  of  the  Japanese  empire 
until  within  the  present  genemiion  at 
least,  has  been  in  largest  measure,  the 
^foct  of  a  universal  popular  belief  in  the 
special  divine  genesis,  nurture  and  pro- 
tection of  the  country,— >its  rulers  and 
people.  This  faith  is  not  unique  in  the 
histories  of  nations.  Nearly  all  peoples 
have  at  some  time  cherished  it  But 
the  faith  is  peculiar  for  Japan  in  this, 
that,  becoming  dominant  in  prehistoric 
ages,  the  (aith  has  never  been  degraded 
by  revolt  from  among  those  in  whom  it 
was  aroused  ;  it  has  peisisted  along  with 
the  achievement  of  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete civilizations  known  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  mankind  ;  and,  until  within  the 


years  of  our  own  generation,   it  has 
never  been  seriously  imperilled  from 
without  . 
"Japan  is  not  a  land  where  men  neea 
pray. 

For 'tis  itself  divine":— 
sang  the  poet  Hitomaru  more  than  a; 
thousand  years  ago.  >/ 

Puring  the  present  generstion,  how- 
em,  the  nation  as  a  whole  has  been 
ndically  affected  by  formerly  atifUt 
forces,  and  the  momentous  disclosort 
has  been  made  that  the  agesK»ld  fiuth 
has  lost  its  ancient  power  and  that  the 
civil,  social,  moral  and  religious  stnic- 
tare  it  has  sustained  is  beset  with  grmve 
dangers.     The  supreme  question 
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therefore  raised,  How  shall  this  people 
i|i  losing  their  faith  in  a  present  theo- 
mcf^  and  thereby  in  the  bond  of  their 
social  order,  in  the  inspiration  of  their 
literature  and  art,  and  in  the  basis  of 
their  ethics  and  religion,  be  led  to  accept 
safely  the  modem  self-goveroment,  the 
popolat  suffrage  and  representative  par- 
liament, the  literature,  art,  and,  above 
all»  the  ethics  and  religion  of  a  new 
social  order  ?  Especially  has  the  crisis 
become  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  any 
who  care  for  the  fate  of  this  ancient 
empire  of  the  Far  East 

But  just  what  is  the  present  crisis 
for  religion  ?  Japanese  religion  began, 
so  far  as  we  know,  with  what  was  named, 
when  the  first  historical  religious  change 
among  the  people  look  place,  Sliintô,  or 

i,  the  "  Wa}'  of  the  Gods.  "  Ikfore  tiie  sixth 
Christian  century,  whatever  there  was 
of  religion  in  Japan  had  its  sphere  in 
worship  of  tlie  reigning  Emperor  and  his 
ancestors,  and  in  an  associated  cult  drawn 
from  an  aboriginal  nature-worship, — 
personifications  of  the  ocean,  fire,  storms, 
rivers,  mountains,  and  other  natural 
objects   and    phenomena.      In  Shinto 

^  there  has  never  been  any  definite  moral 
code  apart  from  the  Emperor's  will. 
Outside  that  the  promptings  of  one's 
own  nature  have  been  regarded  as  the 
rule  of  conduct  From  the  imperial 
will  naturally  went  forth,  in  the  course 
of  lime,  what  became  practically  an 
elaborate  moral  code  ;  but  that,  be  it 
remembered,  was  always  the  Emperor's 
will 

.  Now,  regarding  this  faith  in  divine- 


human  government  as  the  basal  principal 
of  the  empire  of  Japan,  we  may  follow 
the  empire's  history  through  the  centuries 
down  to  the  present  day  only  to  nôte 
that  in  all  the  many  religious  and  ethical 
changes  taking  place,  this  fundamental 
principle  has  remained  steadfast  and 
dominant  For  example,  in  the  sixth 
century,  when  the  influence  of  China 
upon  Japanese  life  began  to  culminate, 
among  the  forces  put  into  operation  was 
the  missionary  religion  of  the  Orient, 
the  faith  and  the  cult  of  the  Buddha. 
That  appeared,  through  Korea,  in  the 
year  552,  a.D.,  the  avani  courier  of  the 
civilization  of  Eastern  Asia.  Nut  many 
years  after  the  coming  of  the  Buddhist 
missionaries,  a  native  Prince  Regent  was 
converted  to  the  new  faith,  and  became 
its  patron.  Priests  and  nuns  in  large 
numbers  then  made  their  way  into  the 
country.  Splendid  temples  were  built  ; 
gorgeous  services  were  insiiiuted  ;  the 
populace  were  fascinated  by  gliltcring 
altars,  by  the  magnificcni  robes  of  the 
priests,  by  the  sonorous  ritual  and 
inccnse-clou<ls  of  the  new  worship  ;  they 
were  overpovveied  by  liie  eloquence  and 
learning  of  the  new  preachers  and 
teachers.  But,  notwithstanding  this  mo-^ 
mentous  change,  let  it  be  remembered,  no 
harm  befell  the  especially  treasured  tradi- 
tion and  faith  of  the  people.  The  priestr' 
shrewdly  adapting  their  ductnne  to  their 
learners,  the  Japanese  soon  saw  their 
ancient  pantheon  transferred  to  the 
Buddhiät  divine  realm.  The  imperial 
traditions  were  accepted  by,  and  made 
part  of  the  care  of,  the  guardians  of  the 
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new  faith.  Manj  of  the  most  ancient  of 
the  gods  of  Shintö  were  proclaimed  to 
be  but  the  orthodox  deities  of  India 
revealed  under  other  names  in  Jai»an. 
The  imperial  family  itself  gave  allegiance 
to  the  foreign  religion  ;  and  thus,  early 
in  the  seventh  century.  Buddhism  be* 
came  supreme  as  the  guide  of  the 
people's  foith  and  life. 

Along  with  the  conquest  of  Japan  by 
Buddhism,  a  change  almost  radical  took 
place  in  the  nation's  political  organiza- 
tion. The  form  of  government,  as  the 
people  became  more  civilized,  took 
shape  for  the  most  part  in  accordance 
with  the  model  disclosed  to  them  in  (he 
greater  empire  of  China.  Public  affairs 
were  divided  into  several  departments 
and  placed  under  imperial  ministers,  to 
whom  large  powers  were  delegated. 
Moreover,  the  Emperors,  with  the  as> 
cendency  of  the  new  religion,  began  to 
withdraw  at  early  ages  from  the  active 
direction  of  the  State:  By  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century  Japan  had  been, 
as  a  whole,  subjected  to  the  new  order 
of  things,  social,  political,  and  religious, 
initiated  by  the  influences  which  had 
begun  to  act  upon  it  a  hundred  years 
before.  This  important  civilization  of 
the  time  had  been  brought  under  control 
of  the  Buddhism  of  the  North,  which  had 
preserved  for  it  in  the  change  all  that 
was  necessary  of  the  ancient  native 
religion  and  imperial  traditions.  The 
form  of  government  had  become  a 
bureaucracy,  under  which  the  Emperor 
had  ceased  to  be  an  active  monarch, — 
bis  person  withdrawn  into  a  mysterious 


seclusion,  from  which  it  did  not  emeige 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
that  time  until  1868  the  Japanese  emplie 
continued  always  practically  under  the 
form  which  it  then  received.  But  oli- 
garchy though  the  government  has  beea 
through  the  twelve  centuries  past,  let  it 
still  be  noted,  nothing  ever  occurred  in 
the  most  critical  events  of  the  nation's 
])istory  to  loosen  the  bond  whicb  from 
time  immemorial  had  held  the  poUticil 
and  social  structure  together. 

.Then  again,  the  Confucian  philosophy 
which,  dormant  for  centiirS^  was  started 
into  wide-spreading  activity  about  three 
hundred  years  ago,  and  which  .until 
recently  prevailed  among  the  scholarly 
Japanese,  this,  never  did  anylbiog  to 
weaken  the  ancient  principle  of  Sbinla 
On  the  contrary,  Confucianism,  wiA 
its  fundamental  tenets  of  unquestioning 
submission  to  parents  and  rulers,  and 
its  indifference  to  speculation  on  theo- 
logical matters,  only  strengthened  the 
traditional  bond  between  the  invisible 
Emperor  and  his  people.   Indeed  it  did 
much  to  perpetuate  among  the  masses 
the  religious  sentiment  which,  during 
the  preceding  dght  hundred  years  of 
Buddhist  domination,  had  been  wrought 
by  ritual,  sermon,  and  scripture  bat 
more  and  more  deeply  into  the  popular- 
consciousness. 

Thus,  be  it  noticed,  in  the  whole 
career  of  the  Japanese  pécule,  from  the 
eariiest  times  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
present  century,  through  all  the  changes 
which  befell  tbem,»by  the  incoming  of 
the  religion  of  Buddha,  by  the  incurston 
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'of  Chinese  civilization,  by  the  transition 
of  government  from  an  imperial  auto- 
cracy to  the  rule  of  an  oligarchy,  through 
the  struggles  of  rival  clans  ambitious  of 
the  seat  of  power  and  of  possession  of 
the  Emperor's  person,  through  the  rise 
and  overthrow  of  the  many  great  men, 
the  Shoguns,  who  for  more  than  six 
centuries  were  the  practical  aalocrats  of 
the  empire,  through  the  dominion  in 
1^  scholarly  Japan  of  the  philosophy  of 
Conliidn^— 'through  the  working  of  all 
these  tnfltieoces,  be  it  remembered* 
the  one  primeval  principle  remained 
supreme,  even amonff themembersof tfië' 
dominant  oligarchies,  and  really  supreme 
among  the  masses  of  the  people,  that 
the  empire  stands  sacred  by  specuf 
divine  genesis  and  is  girded  wich  divine 
authorityl  ' 

^^Bnt  the  changes  which  have  been 
taking  place  in  the  present  generation 
are  tiie  effect  of  forces  &r  different  from 
those  that  were  active  in  the  &rther  past 
These  are  franght  with  consequences 
such  as  bad  never  before  been  felt  or 
even  imagined.  Shint5,  Buddhism,  and 
Confucianism  have  hardly  anything  in 
common  with  the  powers  directing  the 
nineteenth  century.  Science  and  modern 
philosophy  have  passed  through  ^be 
g^tcs  which  were  opened  by  the  Ameri* 
can  Expedition  of  forty  yeai^  agp. 
These»  with  the  individualistic  ration- 
alism,  the  democratic  political  aims  and 
achievements,  the  internationalism  of 
commerce,  letters,  and  arts,  the  ideal 
ethics,  and  thereligiotis  humaniiarianism 
of  Europe  and  America, — these  have 
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confronted  the  institutions  of  this  Far 
Eastern  civilization,  and  Inive  met,  with 
no  sheltering  shield  before  u,  the  ancient 
popular  faith. 

A  like  spectacle  mankind  has  never 
before  witnessed.  For  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  the  Japanese  people  had  had. 
no  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  prior  to  that  time  there  had  been  no 
international  intercourse  for  them  beyond 
Asia,  excepting  in  the  tragic  seventy-five 
years  from  1549  to  1634*  when  Portu- 
guese and  Spaniards  by  their  alien 
religious  teachings  had  so  aroused  the 
self-preservative  instincts  of  the  subjects 
of  the  "  Son  of  Heaven  "  that  they  arose 
and  m  fire  and  blood  destroyed  the 
treason  into  which  Jesuit,  Dominican 
and  Franciscan,  had  betrayed  many  of 
their  fellows.  The  present  invasion  from 
the  West,  however,  is  wholly  unlilce 
that  which  was  repulsed  at  the  openin*;; 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Then,  faith 
was  arrayed  against  &ith,  patriotism 
against  patriotism,  the  "  Vicar  of  Christ" 
against  the  "Son  of  Heaven."  Forty  years 
ago  science  met  fiuth;  internationalism 
confronted  patriotism;  allegiance  to 
Pope,  Emperor,  or  any  other  ruler  upon 
earth  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  exac- 
tions of  Commodore  Peny  and  his  - 
followers.  A  new  age  for  Japan,  wholly 
unlike  the  ages  of  the  past,  was  neces- 
sarily inaugurated  then.  "f' 

This  new  age  appeared  in  1854* 
What  has  it  done  for  the  people  upon 
whom  it  was  forced?  The  unique  po* 
litical  and  social  order  which  had  been 
developing  through  the  many  centuries. 
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and  which  had  been  practically  perfect- 
ed under  the  Tokogawas,  the  last 
dynasty  of  the  Shdguns» — this,  has  loet 
through  the  new  age  its  ancient  bond, 
is  rapidly  disintegrating,  and  soon  will 
be  in  visible  ruin.  Twenty<*five  years 
àgo  the  Emperor  waa  delivered  from  his 
aednsion  in  the  palace  at  Kyoto  and 
restored  to  a  visible  and  active  monarchy. 

This  restoraUon  was  brought  abont 
by  the  accession  to  power  of  the  great 
soufliem  clans  of  Satsuma  and  Chdshiu, 
and  by  means  of  the  uplift  of  the  anti- 
foreign  sentiment  which  had  been  arous- 
ed throughout  the  nation  at  die  sub- 
mission of  the  Sh^gun  to  the  demands 
ol  the  Western  invadersi  The  weakness 
of  the  northern  Shogunate  was  the 
opportunity  of  foes  in  the  south.  The 
aootfaern  daimiates  rebelled,  overthrew 
theSh^n,  and  brought  the  Emperor 
forward,  to  resume,  aAer  more  than  ten 
centuries  of  retirement,  the  direction  of 
Ae  State.  Yet,  as  after  events  made 
dear,  these  very  champions  of  the 
Emperor  and  of  the  old  political  order 
soon  became  activdy  the  responsible 
agents  in  developing  the  present  age, 
an  era  (ar  more  revolutionary  of  the 
past  than  anythmg  allowed  by  the 
Sbqgunate  had  been.  Once  well  in 
power,  the  ministry  of  the  restored 
Emperor,  determined  to  accept  for  the 
nation  the  political,  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, social,  educational,  and  other 
aims  and  methods  of  the  aggressive 
dvilization  of  America  and  £urope. 
The  restored  imperial  reign  was  named 
the  age  isiMmpoit  Enlightened  Peace. 


Bn^  as  all  now  see^  the  ancient  trap 
ditions  and  the  forces  of  the  new  age 
could  not  thus  come  together  leaving 
the  /ormer  in  thdr  ancient  supremacy. 
Indeed,  there  is  probably  no  more 
pathetic  act  in  the  history  of  nations 
than  this  unconsdous  exposure  without 
protection,  by  the  Meiji  government  of 
the  old  popular  fidihs. 

The  Emperor  called  upon  his  people 
to  share  with  Mm  the  government  of 
bis  emfrfre.  \inth  sublime  generosity 
he  granied  to  the  people  a  constitution, 
a  parliament,  popular  suffrage,  schools 
for  the  teaching  and  development  of 
sdence,  newspapers  for  the  masses, 
visibility  and  access  to  the  imperial 
presence.  With  the  giving  of  the  con- 
stitution the  Emperor  openly  divested 
himself  of  absolute  power.  With  the 
esublishment  of  a  parliament,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  government  confessedly  be- 
came thenceforward  a  resultant  of  the 
conflicts  of  parties.  During  the  six 
years  in  which  the  Japanese  parliament 
has  had  existence  a  continually  renewed 
struggle  has  been  going  on  in  it  over 
the  question.  Shall  the  imperial  ministers 
be  responsible  for  their  policy  and  ex- 
istence to  the  parliament^  \^th  popular 
suffrage  a  new  consciousness  of  inde- 
pendence and  personal  power  has  been 
awakened  am<mg  the  people.  In  the 
schools,  now  omni|»«sent  in  the  empire, 
scientific  astronomy,  geography,  geo- 
logy, chemistry,  critical  hii^tory  and 
literature  and  philosophy  are  daily  ob- 
literating from  the  minds  of  the  common 
people  faith  in  their  long-revered  my- 
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tbology.  The  fundamental  political, 
social,  indnstrial,  and  other  questions 
of  modmi  mankind  are  set  forth  and 
discussed  in  tbe  columns  of  hundreds 
of  daily  newspapers,  of  magasines, 
pamphlets,  and  books,  which  are  read 
even  among  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
population.  To  this  civil  and  social 
consciousness  have  tiie  subjects  of  this 
ancient  "empire  of  the  gods"  now 
come. 

Bnt  in  this  new  age,  tbe  age  of  Meiji, 
what  has  belallen  morality  and  religion  ? 
Much  that  was  not  looked  for  when 
the  new  era  appeared*  One  of  the 
earliest  acts  of  the  Meiji  government 
was  a  resolute  attempt  to  make  of  the 
empire  what  it  had  been  in  the  most 
ancient  past  To  this  end  it  deprived 
tbe  popular  but  imported  religion, 
Buddhism,  of  the  State  favor  it  had 

!  enjoyed.  Pure  ShînjÔJnnst  be  i  :ed 
to  tbe  whole  people  with  the  restoration 
of  the  Emperor  to  the  visible  throne, 

,  From  1871  to  1874,  therefore,  the  forces 
^  I  of  the  government  were  employed  in 

t  disestablishing  Buddhism,  confiscating 
for  tbe  new  uses  the  ancient  shrines 
which  had  fallen  under  Buddhist  con- 
trol,  together  with  their  sources  of 
revenue,  and  in  bringing  tbe  Shintô 
shrines  and  ritual  anew  into  popular 
favor.  But  the  power  of  the  new  age 
had,  evon  at  that  time,  carried  the 
people  beyond  the  will  of  the  govem- 
tnent.  Buddhism  bad  lost  vital  stimulus 
for  its  adherents;  and  in  losing  govern- 
mental support,  it  fell,  never  again  to 
rise,  however  much  it  might  struggle 


for  a  footing.  Cönfucianism  was  in- 
volved  in  the  civil  and  social  oonvnlsion^ 
which  had  shattered  the  ancient  institu- 
tions of  the  nation  ;  also  Shintd— except 
as  the  vehicle  of  the  imperial  tradition^ 
— ^was  quickly  acknowledged  to  be  gone 
from  am<mg  the  convictions  directing 
popular  thought  Only  twenty  yeam 
ago,  so  &ras  the  former  supports  are 
concerned,  morality  and  religion  iD 
Japan  were  l^^tbly'in  'want'  Habits 
déwloped  in  "past  agâ'^iefly  upheld 
them.  So  far  as  ancient  influences  are 
to  be  considered,  this  inherited  force 
has  been  for  the  last  two  decades  the 
only  positive  agenqr  which  has  withheld 
Japan  from  moral  chaosl  AH  the  wbile^ 
moreover,  modern  civilisation  has  stead- 
ily been  going  farther  and  deeper  into- 
the  social  structure  and  life.  Theses 
full-armed,  have  taken  inexpugnable 
possession  of  tbe  avenues  along  which 
Japan  must  hereafler  move.  Ine^tably 
the  old  inspiration  to  rdi^on  and  the 
old  sanction  for  morals  are  soon  to  be- 
come things  of  the  past  To<day  what* 
ever  was  characteristic  of  old  Japm,  if 
opposed  by  the  science  and  philosophy 
of  the  new  age,  is  already  impotent 

In  view  then  of  what  has  taken  place  1 
in  the  new  age,  evidently  a  momentous  j 
crisis  for  the  Japanese  people  has  arisen 
concerning  ethics  and  religion.     With-  ^ 
out    trusted  ethical    leadership  their 
national  future  is  certainly  charged  witll 
fatal  peril;  and  without  religious  sane* 
tion  no  code  of  ethics  can  be  made  a 
strong  or  permanent  guide.  Wha^ 
therefore,  shall  be  done  with  tbe  pro- 
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blena  ?  Many  earnest  men  and  women 
from  foreign  lands,  bearers  of  various 
remedies  for  the  healing  of  nati<ms, 
have  hastened  to  this  country  to  aid 
if  aid  they  may.  The  utUiurian  ethics 
of  Europe  and  America,  endorsed 
as  the  best  result  of  modem  science 
and  philosophy,  has  been  brought  here, 
and  is  widely  studied  by  many  that 
they  may  discover  in  it  the  way  to  social 
safety  and  progress.  Large  numbers 
of  the  educated  .classes  are  now  hoping 
that  the  so-called  scientific  ethics  of  the 
West  can  be  put  into  the  place  which 
Confucianism  may  no  longer  fill.  Then, 
Christianity — Roman  Catholic  and  Or- 
thodox Protestant — has  entered  the 
country  wherever  openings  were  found, 
and  has  offered  guides,  in  the  forms  of 
a  divine  Ctiurch  and  a  divine  Book,  as 
infallible  leaders  into  paths  of  civil  and 
social  security.  And  religious  ration- 
alism has  also  been  brought  to  the 
confused  nation, — its  messengers  bear- 
ing whatever  pertinent  knowledge  they 
have  received  tliroiigh  science  and  phil- 
osophy, ycl  holding,  as  complementary 
to  their  knowledge,  faith  in  the  ideas 
and  ideals  of  religion.  With  this  two- 
fold help  they  hope  that  this  people 
may  be  guided  through  their  present 
peril  unharmed. 

But,  merely  uiiiitarian  ethics,  associât- 
ed  as  it  is  wiih  aj^nristic  piiilosophy 
does  not  put  this  people  into  a  position 
practically  other  than  that  in  which 
they  are  hein<r  left  by  the  loss  of  their 
inherited  faith.  It  discloses  no  moral 
law  as  essential  in  human  nature.  It 


opens  tip  no  range  for  what  should  be 
a  directing  function  of  man's  life, — 
spiritual  idealisation.  Let  a  nation  be- 
come utiliarian  in  morals  and  practically 
agnostic  of  the  objects  of  religion,  and 
its  prospect  for  social  harmony  and 
progress  is  poor  indeed.  "  By  the  soul 
the  nations  shall  be  great  and  free.** 
No  earth-bound  and  short-visioned  prac- 
tice, such  as  must  follow  the  agnostic 
utilitarianism  aimed  at  by  some  pro- 
phets of  social  welfare  now  prominent 
in  Europe  and  America,  will  ever  sat- 
isfy, or  indeed  long  hold  the  allegiance 
of  this  aspiring  people  of  the  Far  East 
Nor,  probably,  has  Christianity,  Roman 
or  strictly  Orthodox,  a  wide-spreading 
career  before  it  in  Japan.  '*The  Vicar 
of  Christ"  may  not  ascend  the  throne 
of  the  "Son  of  Heaven.  "  It  was  not 
much  more  than  an  intimation  of  such 
usurpation  as  a  coming  event  that 
caused  the  expulsion  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  Japan  in  the  sev^teenth 
century  and  induced  the  c^ovcrnment 
of  that  time  to  shut  up  the  land  against 
the  whole  outer  world.  And  hardly  any 
better  than  the  prospect  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  the  outlook  foi  distinctive 
Orthodo.xy,  — I  niean  for  the  creeds  of  the 
churches  of  the  Trotestant  Reformation, 
To  the  educated  classes  of  Japan,  not 
only  arc  the  Orthodox  Christian  doct- 
rines w  hich  set  forth  the  total  depravity 
and  ruin  of  human  nature,  the  way  of 
salvation  from  eternal  suffering  through 
the  atoning  blood  sacrifice  of  God's  Son  * 
on  Calvary,  and  the  eternity  of  conscious 
human  life  in  heaven  or  in  hell, — ^not 
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only  are  these  and  associated  doctrines 
considered  to  be  no  advance  upon  the 
apecniations  of  the  Buddha,  which  de- 
dare  existence  itself  to  be  an  evil,  which 
point  out  the  way  of  salvation  through 
gain  of  personal  purity  and  in  increas- 
ing freedom  from  ignorance  and  the 
illusions  of  life,  until  everlasting  peace 
is  obtained  in  the  destieless,  passionless 
Nirvana  ;  but  the  Christian  doctrines  are 
judged  to  be  even  below  in  philosophic 
wortband  moral  stimulus  those  which 
came  from  India.  More  than  this, 
moat  Japanese,  as  they  have  learned 
Christianity,  believe  it  to  be  in  funda- 
mental  principles  morally  inferior  to 
their  inherited  felths.  For  example, 
the  injunction,  "  Leave  even  father  and 
mother  for  Christ's  sake  "  strikes  at  the 
very  source  of  the  ideal  of  Japanese 
society.  Filial  obedience  and  loyalty 
which  in  Japan  are,  we  might  say, 
interdependent  principles,  mutually  in- 
cluding and  inclusive,  the  Japanese 
cannot  imagine  weakened  or  powerless 
without  consequent  social  disintegration 
and  death.  Yet  further,  the  Japanese 
as  a  nation  having  become  in  recent 
times  rationalistic  to  an  extraordinary 
d^ee,  the}'  cnn  not  easily  accept  as 
an  infallible  divine  revelation  any 
«*  Sacred  Scriptures."  Apparently  the 
outlook  for  strictly  "Orthodox"  Christ- 
aniiy  as  a  national  influence  in  Japan 
gives  no  promise  of  «gnal  success.  Its 
rise  to  dominion  over  the  people  is 
necessarily  estopped  by  its  uncompro« 
misable  conflict  with  modern  science. 
It  is  possible,  certainly,  that  Christianity 


bearing  the  name  Orthodox  may  have 
a  wide  sway  in  Japan.  Sufficiently 
radonalizedj—and  among  Japanese 
Christians  belief  at  present  in  large 
measure  takes  form  as  "Liberal 
Orthodoxy," — Christianity  may  do 
much  in  guiding  multitudes  into  a 
helpful  faith  and  life.  In  religion  ration- 
ally conceived  and  harmoniously  as- 
sociated with  man's  growing  knowledge, 
~onIy  here,  if  anywhere,  lies  the  way 
by  which  the  religious  crisis  in  this 
country  may  be  safidy  passed  through. 
Here,  lies  hope.  The  problem  before 
us,  if  solvable  at  all,  can  be  solved, 
probably,  only  by  those  who  can  con- 
vince the  Japanese  people  in  the  pre- 
sence of  that  which  man  knows,  by 
the  cooperation  of  the  instincts  and 
needs  native  to  the  individual  soul,  of 
the  reality  and  worth  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  religion.— God,  the  soul,  and 
duly.  The  Japanese  have  not  been  a 
religious  people  in  the  profoundest 
sense  of  the  words.  At  no  time  in 
their  history  have  they  had  what  could 
be  called  an  exalted  soul  consciousness, 
a  sense  of  spiritual  ideals,  a  personal 
possession  by  that  presence  which  filled 
the  vision  of  Isaiah  and  Plato  and 
Shelley  and  Wordswoftii.  They  have 
never  apprehended  one  infinite  and 
eternal  Being  as  omnipotent,  omnipre- 
sent Power,  Mind  or  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Source,  Guide,  and  Providence  of  the 
Universe.  Shinto  never  taught  them 
that  ;  Buddhism  ignored  swch  con- 
sciousness ;  Confucianism  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it    Ni>r  has  ethics  appeared 
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to  them  as  dependent  upon  a  law  of 
right  immanent  in  the  nature  of  things, 
as  part  of  the  method  by  which  humanity 
is  evolved  and  perfected.  Also  the  sense 
of  personality  has  not  been  with  them, 
that  of  a  real  individual,  persistent 
through  all  changes,  surviving  as  a 
spiriiuai  unit  the  dissolution  of  the  body. 
In  this  moming  of  the  words  the  Japa- 
nese have  never  been  a  religious  people. 
7*hey  have  risen  no  higher  in  their 
thought  of  God  than  personifications  of 
the  localized  powexs  and  events  of 
Nature,  and  glorified  apotheoses  of  their 
emperors,  heroes,  and  sages.  Their 
ethics  has  been  rules  of  conduci  which 
had  no  relations  separate  from  purely 
practical  and  utilitarian  personal  in- 
terests, except  as  modified  by  imperial 
decree.  Of  course  this  is  a  broad 
generalization.  However,  these  are,  in 
the  main,  the  facts  which  have  been 
characteristic  of  the  history  of  religion 
and  ethics  among  the  Japanese.  Natural- 
ly these  facts  make  reception  of  the  faith 
which  is  here  set  forth  as  the  way  out  of 
the  perils  which  now  threaten  the  people 
very  difficult.  Yet,  difficult  though  the 
work  may  be,  if  the  religous  problem 
which  has  been  raised  for  this  people  by 
the  revolutionary  new  age  into  which 
they  have  been  forced  is  to  be  solved  at 
all,  it  can  be  solved  only  by  that  which 
may  arouse  in  ihem  through  their  native 
spiritual  faculties  the  higher  religious 
consciousness,  in  connection  with  what 
growing  science  has  taught. 

3ut  how  shall  such  spiritual  awaken- 
ing, such  a  rational  illumination  of  the 


soul,  such  real  religious  inspiration  be 
brought  about  ?   Of  course  a  satisfactory 
answer  is  very  difficult  to  make,  but 
various  things  appear  to  help  greatly 
towards  the  needed  end.  if,  for  example, 
it  could  be  made  clear  to  the  many 
earnest  young  Japanese  scholars  who  in 
recent  years  have  found  a  large  measure 
of  satisfaction  in  tlie  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion,— Spencerism  may  almost  be  named 
the  gospel   of  the   modern  Japanese 
intellect, — if  to  these  earnest  evolutionists 
it  could  be  made  clear  that  Mr.  Spencer 
really  emphasizes  the  ultimate  God- 
consciousness  in  his   doctrine  of  the 
Unknowable,  the  path  to  a  realm  ot 
faith  and  aspiration  hitherto  untravcrsed 
in  Japan  might  be  opened.    The  Japa- 
nese have  not  as  yet  begun  to  perceive 
the  implications  of  the  datum  funda- 
mental in  the  philosophy  of  the  European 
thinker  whom  at  present  they  admire 
most   and   whose    words  they  most 
frequently  repeat    Further,  if  such  all- 
inclusive  generalizations  as  nmty«  order, 
progress,  wisdom,  which  are  necessaiy 
to  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  could  be 
made  to  appear  to  them  as  but  signs  of 
the  method  by  which  God  directs  tba 
course  of  the  universe,  a  wholly  new 
ethical  theory  would  thereby  be  made 
possible.     Thus,  advancing  through 
science  and  the  philosophy  of  science  to 
an  essential  theism,  the  way  would  gr^w 
clearer  for  an  approach  to  the  sublime 
doctrines,  vital  in  the  religion    of  the 
West, — the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man.    These  doctrines 
I  once  made  clear  as  legitimate  inferences 
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firom  the  best  knowledge  man  has 
gained,  the  way  would  He  open  for  a 
confident  emphasis  of  the  supreme  worth 
of  the  law  of  love  as  it  was  taught  and 
shown  in  the  lives  of  the  Christ  and  his 
fel1ow«prophets  who  have  pointed  man- 
kind to  this  as  the  law  by  which  they 
should  live  in  order  to  reach  perfected 
human  welfare.  Those  who  would 
rescue  Japan  from  the  dangers  which 
have  come  through  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ancient  faith  and  institutions  of 
its  people,  can,  therefore,  do  nothing 
better  than  advance  thus  from  knowledge 


into  &ith  and  rely  upon  the  soul  then  to 
follow  and  to  seek  to  realize  the  best 
ideals  of  life  thus  set  before  it 

Clay  MacCauleï. 
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THE  POPULATION  OF  JAPAN. 


The  fir.st  Jaîxmc^c  census  was  tal>en  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  the  Emjxror  Kötoku,  in  the  era  of 
Taiko,  that  is  645  A.D.,  i'or  the  immediate  pur- 
pose of  taxalioa  m  was  the  pracUce  In  Route  ; 
but  so  long  a  Urne  has  elapsed  since  then,  that 
no  xtOQtd  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  In  the 
year  1723,  the  population  reported  from  the  sixty- 
eight  provinces  to  the  Shogiinatc  wa>  26,065, 
423  in  all,  in  1726  it  was  26,548,998  ;  in  1 732, 
a6y92i,8i6;  in  1744.  25.682,210;  in  1756, 
sfiyofiiiSaa  The  decrease  of  population  in  the 
htler  yean  nny  have  lieen  doe  to  the  diflorenoe 
oC  area»  in  whidi  the  census  was  taken  at 


diOcrent  periods.  It  is  very  likely  that  in 
thr«c  day*',  even  the  ortlers  of  the  Shof^nate  of 
Tokugawa  were  not  closely  observed  through- 
ont  the  country  and  that  the  method  of  regis- 
tration was  not  so  exact  and  complete  as  at 
present  ;  bat  from  the  reports  given  above,  we 
can  form  some  idea  of  the  population. 

At  the  l^ginniii'^  of  the  Mciji  pcriixl,  when 
the  new  Government  indcavoured  to  reform  and 
to  arrange  aU  things  in  better  order,  the  oeosus 
received  special  attention.  In  the  4th  year  of 
Mdji,  that  is,  1871,  the  followinir  pvodanation 
was  made  by  the  Government 
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"  To  protect  flie  nation  b  witboot  question  âie 
duty  of  the  Government,  but  If  ft  does  not  knoir 
the  people  wdl,  how  can  it  ofTer  protection? 

This  is  the  reason  w\w  the  matter  of  census 
should  1)C  more  carefully  .ittcndcd  to.  Ever=ince 
the  middle  ages,  each  district  Xvis  liad  its  own  local 

govenment  with  the  remit  that  there  has  arisen 
a  difference  in  manners  and  customs  and  in  the 
ideas  of  the  people  of  one  district  from  those  of 
another,  however  small  the  distance  between 
them  may  lie,  aixl  this  has  produce  1  ^rcat  conhi- 
siou  in  ihc  census.  Some  people  having  evaded 
one  registry  after  another  haw  been  entirely 
dropped  from  the  record.  But  Oe  people  have 
been  so  long  accostomed  to  sach  disorder,  that  it 
call-  forih  no  remnrk.  From  this  time  forth  the 
census  will  be  taken  simultaneously  through- 
out the  whole  Empire,  so  every  one  must  be 
registered,  m  order  tliat  he  may  reoelve  the  pn>- 
eclion  of  the  Government*' 

By  this  regulation  the  people  and  their  pboes 
of  rcsidctu  c  were  well  ascertained. 

1  he  report  oWained  concerning  the  popula- 
tion in  1873  was  as  foUuwi^  :— 

hbles   16,891,741 

Females    1^08^953 

Total...        ...    33t3<^)^4 

The  record  then  made  is  kept  to  the  present 

^  day  in  every  city  and  town  office  and  every 
.  hirth,  death,  niarri  igc,  divorce,  adoption,  en- 
trance into  the  army,  migration  etc.  is  minutely 
registered.  This  is  a  very  important  record 
for  the  administration  and  tlie  poUoe^  because 
äiese  are  the  things  which  make  up  the  history 
of  families. 

As  for  the  movement  of  population,  whenever 

birth,  or  death,  or  marriage  occurs,  the  head  of 
the  family  must  rej^ort  it  to  the  office  and  it  is 
n^tcrcd  in  the  local  record.  Ii  is  Irom  these 
books  that  the  statistics  are  obtained;  so  our 


reports  concembig  the  movement  of  r*T"*^*^ 
are  more  rdiaUe  than  those  of  European  conn* 

tries.  Only  it  may  be  said  that  the  reports  of 
births;  and  marriages  are  not  so  exact  as  those  of 

deaths. 

The  census  taken  in  1868  was  very  modi 
like  that  of  Rome.    In  every  six  years  tlie 

occupation  and  profession  of  the  people 
and  also  their  residence  were  examined  in 
order  to  get  a  clearer  knowledge  ol  the  actual 
condition  of  die  country.  But  the  method  of 
examination  was  too  fiur  advanced  for  the  age 
and  there  arose  great  difficulty  and  confusion  in 
putting  it  into  practice,  and  it  resulted  in  mak- 
ing a  record  book.  Afterward  tlie  rearranging  of 
the  register  by  adding  here  and  dropping  there 

became  necesiary,  so  the  origâaal  finrm  of  the 
record  was  somewhat  injured,  to  the  great  regret 
of  our  staticians,  but  fortunately  the  movement 

of  population  in  our  country  ^\■as  not  so  active  as 
that  in  Europe  and  America  and  there  are,  there- 
fore, certain  points  in  the  register,  which  arc  more 
trustworthy  than  those  of  other  countrtes,  im- 
perfect though  it  be  perhaps  hi  some  other 
respects. 

In  this  record  the  items  to  which  we  can  refer 
are,  tst,  names,  and,  sex,  3rd,  &mily  rdalioa,  4th 
married  and  unmarried,  widows  and  widowers^ 

5th,  age,  6th,  class  of  people,  7th, legal  iTtîdencie, 

Sth.  liabitu.d  re-^idcuce.  Amont^  these  items;, 
those  wiiicli  are  (>f  most  value  to  the  statistician 
.arc  the  classiticatiuns  ot  sexes  and  ages.  As  for 
the  record  tA  families,  it  is  rdtable,  but  of  no 
great  use  now.  Thus  iar,  I  have  briefly  related 
the  history  of  oor  census,  and  now  I  am  going 
to  classify  our  pojmlation  according  to  sex,  .^nd 
age  in  the  following  table  to  which  I  ask  the 
readers'  kind  attention.  These  arc  the  statistics 
obtained  in  the  latter  part  of  1895. 
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Age, 

Males. 

Females. 

Both. 

Excess. 

The  Number  of  the 
Miyiority  per  too 
of  the  Minority. 

I.  —  5. 

at5>7«S59 

2444.600 

4,962,i59 

Male 

72,959 

102.9 

6.  —  la 

2*354*564 

4*5611894 

M 

52.766 

102.3 

11.  15. 

3,207,186 

2,171,400 

4.378.685 

1» 

35.687 

I0lj6 

16.  —  20. 

2,156,612 

2,102,582 

4,259,194 

•• 

54,030 

102.5 

at.  —  «5. 

1,816,924 

1,773,506 

3*589^430 

*• 

44.418 

103.5 

■«569^2 

1,516,250 

3/ï85,77a 

tf 

53.272 

103.5 

3».  -  35- 

1,403,605 

2,750. '9^' 

» 

57.014 

104.2 

36.  —  40. 

1,308,965 

2,689,122 

71,192 

1054 

41«  —  45* 

Ii33ii39a 

W<*556 

2,573^ 

» 

89.836 

107.3 

4Ä.  ~  SO. 

i,aoli;3ti 

1,118,558 

2,336.869 

»t 

89.753 

xo8a 

5»'  —  55- 

1,012,770 

.j74,6i2 

1,987,382 

»f 

38.Ï5S 

103.9 

56.  —  60. 

729,867 

721,916 

M5»»783 

If 

7^5» 

XOI.I 

61.  -  6$, 

6^6,547 

659436 

i>a85.983 

Female  321889 

105.2 

66.  —  70. 

495,990 

545.^49 

1,041,839 

49.859 

IIOjO 

71-  —  75. 

32  ».773 

383,021 

704.794 

» 

61,248 

ix9uo 

76.  —  «0. 

166^135 

ai7,iio 

383*245 

n 

50.975 

130.6 

8t.  —  85. 

66,804 

99^ 

166,783 

*t 

33*175 

149.6 

86.  90. 

20,006 

56,519 

». 

14,527 

1 69. 1 

91.  —  95- 

7,957 

12,388 

!• 

3.526 

179-5 

96.  — lOOk 

349 

698 

1.047 

M 

349 

2oao 

101.  —105. 

30 

96 

126 

»» 

66 

106.  — 110. 

4 

6 

10 

n 

3 

ToUl 

21.344.294 

20,923,874 

42,26s,  i6S 

420,420 

Tbe  fint  tiling  we  slumld  pa;r  oar  attention  to  coaolries  or  ere  wandcting  alwot^  whDe  oCbcfii 

in  thw  talik^  &  the  proportion  of  mate  to  tbe  are  engaged  bi  haid  punaits,  that  this  may  be 

ÜBBaIc  population.   In  Europe  with  the  exccp-  said  to  be  a  not  very  unnatural  feature.  On 

lion    of    î?iî>',   Servia,    and   Greece,   .ilmost  the  contrary,  in  Japan  it  1*3  not  long  ^^inoe 

aJJ  countries  h.ivc  more  femaiei  than  miles.  intercourse  was  opened  with  other  countries,  and 
But  in   those  European  countries,  there  are  i  there  arc  few  people,  who  are  wandering  about 

so  many  people  who  have  minted  to  other  or  engaged  in  soch  bamdou  pnmaita  as  ^ 
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mining  indostiyaiid  factory  bbour,M  corapared 

with  European  countries.  As  these  occupation*: 
of  the  jx'oplc  have  uinrc  or  105"?  influence  ujion  the 
pi'Oporiion  of  deaths  aiid  on  the  relation  ot  the 
two  sexes,  the  moie  natnnl  feature  is  kept  in 
oar  country  in  rq^ard  to  popoUition.  Of  course 
there  is  some  question  whether  the  number  of 
middle  aped  males  may  not  have  been  over-rated, 
Imt  I  have  ascertained  that  the  opinion  almve 
mentioned  concerning  tlie  population  is  not  at  all 
eiToneoas.  Aooording  to  the  taUc,  from  the 
first  to  the  sixtieth  year,  the  male  population  û 
more  numerous  thiui  tlie  female  and  after  the 
6lst  year  the  ri-vt:r>e  true.  Strictly  •=p:-alcint^, 
the  5Sth  and  59th  yeari  are  tlie  boundary  line, 
where  the  ratio  of  the  two  sexes  ch.inge,  tliat  is  to 
say,  the  males  of  58  years  of  age  are  143,744  and 
the  females  141491  and  again  the  males  of  59  arc 
'ISJ^9  ttie  females,  -i  19,149.  If  these  are 
not  the  exact  years  for  the  buunJary  line,  it  may 
be  found  somewhere  near  58  and  59. 

When  wc  look  at  the  general  proportion,  we 
notice  that  before  the  60th  year  the  males 
exceed  the  females  by  667,036  and  after 
diat  year  the  females  exceed  the  males  by 
146,616  in  number.  Is  it  not  a  strange 
fact  that  from  childhood  op  to  youth,  the 
male  i>opulation  is  more  numerous  than  the 
female.  l)ut  from  the  middle  age  the  ratio  sud- 
denly cliangcs  and  the  female  exceeds  the  male  ? 
Moieover,  we  are  greatly  surprised  to  find  how 
die  nomher  decreases  with  botii  sexes  after  the 
46th  year.  In  which  the  comparative  ratio  sud- 
denly becomes  low.  For  Instance,  at  the  period  of 
56 — 60  years  of  age  the  ma!e  population  exceeds 
the  female  by  7,951,  but  ia  the  next  pciiod  it  is 
less  than  the  female  by  32,859  and  m  ^  next 
by  491859  ud  finally  it  comes  down  to  61,348. 
This  is  a  formidable  thing  fur  the  men.  Both 
SCXC9,  it  is  snl  l,  Iiavc  so-callcrl  crîtiLal  y.  ars. 
The  19th  and  33rd  yrars  arc  such  for  uomen, 
and  the  25th  and  42nd  years,  tor  men  (some 
add  the  5Cth*  Fiom  what  has  heeu  given  in  the 
former  table  we  see  that  misfortunes  generally 
happen  in  those  years).  It  is  a  common  saying, 
"Man's  life  is  but  $0  years.'  When  viewed 


from  the  scientific  stand  point,  this  may  not  be 

true,  but  in  certain  respect^;  it  i>  proved  to  be 
truf,  so  theliopefu!  youth,  when  he  |{ocs  out  into 
the  world,  !>hould  accomplish  his  work  before 
bis  50th  year  by  dQtgent  effort. 

Every  mati  should  lememhcr  always  this  wdl 
known  saying  **M>a  ought  to  feel  ashamed  if 
he  acoomplisb  nothing  by  hie  fiftieth  year,^'  and 

he  must  endeavour  to  cultivate  noble  virtues 
that  he  may  prolong  hi^  life.  This  really 
man's  duty  toward  his  country,  toward  himself, 
and  toward  his  family. 

As  tor  the  reason  why  in  the  ttrst  stage  of  life, 
the  male  poptdation  is  greater  than  the.  female 
vmA  in  the  latter  the  vice  versa,  1  have  my  own 

opinion.    I  think  this  is  a  natural  law  established 

by  thi-  Cixator  for  the  cxi^^tcnce  of  society, 
Husbands  bcin,;  uuially  oKK  r  than  uives  die 
iu'st  and  the  care  ot  the  children  ii>  left  to  the 

mothers.  May  not  this  be  His  api>ointnient  ? 


WHA  r  IS  TliE  RATIO  OF  THE  DEATH 
OF  CHILDREN  IN  JAPAN  t 

Thcmtiois  small.' as  compared  with  that  of 
Europe,  but  larger  than  that  of  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Denmark.  Some  Gertuan  physician  has  said 
that  Japan  is  the  Children's  Paradise  and  we 
have  tboi^ht  loo  tliat  our  country  was  wuQ 
fitted  to  promote  the  health  of  dn]dnn,butwhea 
we  look  at  the  statistics,  we  see  that  the  number 
of  our  children  docs  not  exceed  that  of  Great 
Britain.  Japan,  however,  must  U'  ',;oo'd  for 
their  health,  and  children  will  grow  well  if  those 
who  ate  in  ciurge  of  them  will  only  pay  more 
!  attention  to  the  way  of  nourishhig  them,  doady 
j  following  the  rules  of  hygiene.  Then  our  coon-. 
•  try  will  Ix*  numljernl  ainonp  the  most  healthy 
countries  and  the  name  of  Children's  Pandiae 
will  not  lose  its  significance. 
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TABLX  SHOWING  TIIE  RATIO  BETWEEN  THE  BIRTHS  AND 
DEATHS  OF  CIIILDRKN  I\  JAPAN,  1890-1894. 


Wrth. 


Death. 


Ratio. 


-Males. 

Females. 

1  Itoth. 

M. 

F. 

lîoth 

M. 

F. 

Both. 

ist 

...  _^ 
530,294 

5".%> 

!  1. 04 «.993 

9».»SO 

16344» 

1 71. 9 

153.0 

162.6 

and. 

483.062 

23,610 

««,45» 

45.061 

46^ 

438 

45<4 

3id. 

4M.730 

475.7^ 

1  9^54 

«M" 

32^ 

30.3 

4th. 

471,236 

459,486 

930,722 

10,076 

9.458 

19.534 

21.3 

20.5 

20.9 

5th. 

469.550 

458,816 

928.366 

1 

6,802 

6,578 

1.338 

»47 

143 

»44 

"  'l"he  mimljcr  of  the  death  during  the  lirst  year  oat  of  100  births. 


Bavaria 

30.6 

Japan 

16.3 

European  Russia 

29.6 

Gnat  Britain 

«4.$ 

W.  Austria 

25j6 

Denmark 

13^ 

Italy 

21.4 

Sweden 

130 

Prussia 

21.2 

Norway 

»04 

HoUand 

20<3 

Irelood 

3-7 

Fnaoe 

16^ 

K11RB  Baiixo. 


THE  GREAT  OBSEQUIES  IN  KYOTO. 


*  f 


THE  CITY  BEFORE  TUE  GREAT 
FUNERAL. 

As  if  in  sympathy  with  the  millions  of  tile 
people  \vlio3<-  brows  are  d  ir  kcniod  with  sorrow- 
by  the  late  rlcparturc  of  their  beloved  Empress 
Dowager,  the  very  clouds  over  the  moontains 
loaibed  moitRifol»  tiie  stmms^  the  rmn  were 
luaud  sobfains.  There  was  a  shadow  over  the 
boaitod  verdure  of  the  Thirty-six  Hills  and 
the  unmatched  eleamc?s  of  the  River  Kamo. 
The  heavens  and  earth  were  all  thrown  into  sad 


Stillness,  and  even  die  birds  on  Hie  bo^hs 
seemed  to  show  thefr  sympadiy  with  Ae  com- 
mon  sorrow.   With  the  utmost  care,  the  dtiacfis 

of  Kyoto  lcr]jf  the  cily  in  peace  ;  took  precau- 
lii  ns  ar;ainst  lire  ;  :uul  avoided  all  t^ay  attire. 
I'rcvioui.  to  the  day  named  for  the  Great  Funeral, 
every  hoose  on  the  streets  Üifoosh  whScfa 
Qomtffb  was  to  pass  closed  its  vindows^  shot  the 
doors  and  covered  every  spot  which  faced  tile 
street  witli  wide  black  mijslin.  On  the  eaves, 
white  lanterns  were  hong,  and  the  national 
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flag  draped  with  tlie  «^yinlol  of  inournin(;  was 
seen  at  every  door.  Tlic  streets  were  well  swept 
aad  were  covered  with  white  san;l.  Tlic  dny 
appointed  was  the  7th  of  Fel)ruar>-.  In  order  to 
see  the  Great  Foneral  in  the  ancient  stylt^  the 
mnllitades,  joang  and  old,  men  and  women 
came  out  from  the  adjoining  Tillages  and  stood 
from  enrly  morning  under  the  imvps  or  VwM  on 
the  road  where  the  procession  was  to  pass  and 
waited  for  the  evening  to  come. 

THE  PKCX:ESSIOy. 

While  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were 
StOlseoi  illumining;  the  West,  the  darkening  sky 
dcepcncil  its  colours  and  a  mchinclinly  calm 
wrapped  the  whole  rity.  The  c'tctric  lamps 
were  lighted.  Then  knowiii^j  that  titc  procession 
would  pass  in  a  short  time,  the  spectators  liegan 
to  move  about,  but  theoonstant  precautions  o(  the 
gendarmes»  policemen,  and  the  mounted  poUoe» 
inspectors  prevented  ■xW  confusion.  At  ten 
minutes  to  five  I'.M.,  tlie  lirit  si -nal,  telling  of 
tlic  preparation  of  the  i  roccssion,  was  sounded. 
The  second  signal  sounded  ;  and  then  at  the  third 
and  fourth  signalSi  the  Naval  Band  played  the 
march  "  The  Zenith  of  Sorrow  *'  comix)sr<! 
by  Tli-^  Iliijhiic'^s  Prince  Ari^.gawa  especial- 
ly'for  tlic  occ.i'-i  n.  WIicM  tlic  prrue^^ion 
U^an  to  move,  the  gun  of  condolence  was 
discharged  from  Mt.  Kodaiji.  It  was  six  o'clock 
when  the  catafalque  was  seen  emcrgtns  from 
the  Omiya  Fatace. 

First  came  ten  mountoî  polic.-  inspectors  in 
two  lines  with  Kn,\vak.inii  Clakaharu,  r\  Chief- 
Insjjcctor  of  I'olicc,  Ixnweai  them.  Then  came 
a  company  of  CaiKilry,  the  first  of  the  Military 
Eteort,  and  then  the  Commissarbt  of  tiie  Im- 
perial Guard.  The  Guard  Band  foHowed  next 
ptayins;  "  The  Zenith  of  Sorrow  '*  in  a  most 
imprf<?ive  manner. 

Lieut.-General  Kuroki,  the  Commander  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  then  came  on  horsdiadc  with  his 
sword  drawn  and  dressed  in  elegant  attire. 
Colonel  Kojima,  the  representative  of  the  First 
Brigade  of  the  Guard,  followed  him  aho  on  horse- 
back. Then  came  several  battalions  of  soldim 


consisting  of  infantry,  and  artillery  of  the 
(luard.  The  imprc^'^irc  music  of  the  Naval 
Band  deepened  the  .sorrow  of  the  spectateur. 
The  next  was  a  Naval  battalion.  When  the 
Military  Esoort  passed  away,  there  followed  two 
torch-beams  ahiwast,  lobod  in  gray  ;  two  atuids 
of  »imua»ati  home  by  three  men;  twa 


TiH  Halprmds,  Omautkttki  ^s\>  Bakksk. 

torch-Uarer-:  ;  ant!  then  twenly  white  ^tlk 
brocade  Lanners,  ten  on  each  side  oi  the  road, 
were  seen  waving  fai  the  evening  breese. 

With  two  derlc«  of  the  Imperial  Mausoleum 
Bureau  robed  in  ancient  ceremonial  costume 
wnlkintT  a1ica<l,  came  ti.c  H'm.  Mr.  V.ino,  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau,  on  (o  .t  in  ;>iicicnt  uniform. 
Next  followetl  the  torch-bearers  ;  the  casket 
containing  votive  viands,  borne  by  four 
and  flanked  by  one  assistant  Oflioer  of  \ 
then  the  min^coverings  flanked  by  trestles  *  and 
again  torch-bearer». 
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Tun  Caskkt  coKTAiMsn  Votive  Viands- 

Then  the  eight  Officer^  of  Services,  namely, 
Matsuzono,  Moniiya,  Karahashi,  Fujii,  Kanro- 
ji,  Madekoji,  Kodatna,  Nijô  and  Takatsukasa 
aD  m  andent  eartome  on  fbot,  eadi  escorted  by 
tiro  tofcb-beuen  ;  and  followed  bjr  assistant 
Officers  of  Services  in  Uack  robes.  A  most 
plaintive  mosie  was  then  heard,  and  et(;htccn 
mtisidans  came  playing,  all  attirai  in  black 
costume.  Twelve  halberds  glistening  in  the 
light  oC  the  tordies  which  followed  dasskd 
bdidldsrs.  Takatsojl.  the  Vice  Lord  Steward, 
and  Sogi,  the  Lord  Stcvranl  to  the  Empress 
Dowager,  with  two  clerks  of  the  Bureau, 
followed  on  f(X>t  in  ancient  style  each  holding  a 
wand  of  green  bamlxx).  Six  torch  bearers,  three 
on  cadi  side,  flanked  them  lighting  the  road. 
Two  Master  ox-drivers  robed  in  gray  came  next 
-with  tovdi  bearers  ahead,  and  flanked  by  many 
assistant  ox-drivers. 

Then  four  oxen  came  slowly  drawing  the 
catafalque,  i  he  tirit  of  these  oxen  was  wholly 
Uack;  the  second  called  Ikaigakuw  aUack 
cfx  with  white  spots  on  thefoce  fromthefove* 
liend  to  the  nose  ;  the  third  was  of  a  brown  colour 
called  Amesudarc  ;  and  the  fourth  was  crdled 
Xertgemadara,  the  upj>cr  half  of  whose  body  was 
black,  while  the  lower  half  of  the  four  were 


white.  Every  one  of  these  oxen  was  covered 
with  white  silk  over  half  of  its  body  and  their 
hnns  also  were  wrapped  with  white  doth.  The 
cata&lqae  was  called  Y^gaogata:  and  was 
made  of  rattan  and  lacquered  a  chestnut 
colour.  The  stand  and  shafts  were  lacf|uercd 
in  black.  The  lîicr  wa«!  fi.inked  by  eicht  I\en; 
in  Waiting,  four  on  each  side,  and  also  flanked 
by  twenty  oificos  of  the  Imperial  Body  Guard, 
ten  OB  eiOier  side  ;  and  tiie  decorationt  and 
daggers  of  defence  were  placed  on  dther  side  oC 
the  coffin.  A  whivhvright,  bearos  of  rain- 
coverings,  and  other  paraphernalia  followed  the 
catafalque.  Methinkscven  the  large  corpulent 
oxen  were  cficcted  by  the  universal  lamentation, 
for  they  appeared  very  importent,  and  drew  the 
hearse  with  many  d«q»  nspfratkms.  When 
the  wheels  of  the  car  slowly  revolved,  they  gave 
forth  such  a  mournful  creaking  "^jt'i,  gyn''* 
that  it  touched  the  N-ery  heart  of  everyone 
with  unspeakable  grief,  and  in  truth,  naturally, 
the  eyes  were,  for  some  minutes,  down  cast. 
When  the  eyes  were  raised  once  more,  the  moon 
had  risen  on  high  and  was  shedding  its  holy 
light  upon  the  Bier. 


PuNCB  Arisogawa.  ths  Cmar  MousMBit 
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After  the  torch-lx-arcrs.  His  Highness  Prince 
ArisagAwa,  Chief  Mourner,  who  appeared 
exceedingly  careworn,  followed  on  foot  in 
straw  shoes  attired  in  ancient  Japanese 
mourning  costume  and  carrying  a  bam1xx> 
wand.  Two  Naval  lieutenants  walked  be- 
hind the  Prince.  Again  torch  bearers  ;  and 
then  came  Their  Imperial  Highnesses  Prince 
hushimi,  Prince  Komatsu,  Prince  Kanin,  Prince 
Kuni,  Prince  Nashimoto,  and  Prince  Kwachô, 
all  in  elegant  attire  followed  by  the  special 
Commissioners  i>f  the  Obsequies.  Marquis  Itô, 
Count  Kabayama,  the  Minister  of  State  for 
Home  Affairs,  Viscunt  Takashima,  the  Minister 
of  War,  Viscount  Yenomoto,  the  Minister  for 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Marquis  Hachisuka, 
the  Minister  of  Education,  Viscount  Nomura, 
the  Minister  of  Communications,  came  next,  all  in 
fall  uniform,  and  followeii  by  ofïïcials  or  officers 
of  ^hittm'/i  and  Chokuttin  ranks.'each  dressed 
in  uniform  according  to  his  grade.  The 
medals  upon  the  breasts  and  the  gold  lace  of 
the  uniforms  of  these  officials  reflecting  the  light 
of  the  torches  were  indeed  a  splendid  sight  and 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  gloominess  of  the 
prececding  part  of  the  cortege.  The  next  was 
the  .Military  Escort. 

Lieut.-ücncral  Sakuma,  proceciling  ahead  as 
the  Chief  Commander  of  the  Escort,  was  followed 
by  Colonel  .Samejimaand  Lieutenant  Tanaka  all 
witli  drawn  swords  and  on  horse  back.  Then 
came  Lieutenant-Colonel  Obata  on  horse-back 
followed  by  battalions  of  Infantry,  Artillery, 
the  Commissariat,  and  Cavalry  of  the  Fourth 
Division.  \  Naval  Pand  came  next  and 
then  a  battalion  of  the  Navy.  Four  moiuted 
police  Inspectors  were  the  last  of  the  proces- 
sion. In  this  way  passed  the  funeral  proces- 
sion the  length  of  which  was  about  twenty 
five  or  six  chö,  or  about  two  English  miles. 
The  procession  took  the  Fushimi  route  and  the 
tirst  Military  Escort  advanced  directly  towards 
the  bridge  Ichinofiashi,  but  the  main  cortege 
turned  to  the  left  before  it  reached  the  bridge  and 
passing  under  the  electric  light  that  lighted  the 
road  which  would  otherwise  have  been  darkened  | 


'I'liK  Rkipgr  ok  Dkeams. 

by  the  l>amlx)o  groves,  crossed  "  Yiinirtio  L'ki- 
hashi"  or  the  "Bridge  of  Dreams"  at  about 
9.  P.  M. 

From  thence,  the  road  becoming  too  narrow 
for  the  catafalque  to  pass,  the  coffin  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  *•  Sôkii'itnn,"  a  kind  of  bier,  and 
was  borne  on  the  shouKlers  of  seventy  men  lo 
Scnzaii  where  the  funeral  service  proper  was  t« 


Thk  Suktvarrn. 
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be  conducted.  The  officials  who  were  awaiting 
the  arrival,  namely,  the  Cuinniis-ioners  of  01> 
sequics  ajid  the  priests  of  Scnzan  Temple 
wodwJ  the  cortege  and  placing  the  Her  in  tfie 
lull  pwpTed  for  the  fanerai  ceremony,  all 
entered  tiie  resting  place. 

IHE  MORTUARY  HALT,. 

The  inorluary  ball  was  made  of  rushes  and 
cryptomerfa  baik  wMi  a  gabled  roof,  forty>two 
feet  long  in  firont  and  thirty  fieet  wide.  The 
ftar  and  one  half  of  each  side  of  the  liall  were 
enclosed  by  walls,  but  .ilnng  the  uiuvalled 
portion  of  the  two  sides  and  in  front,  a  \\hite 
doMsu  (curtain)  was  hung.  Separated  fioni  this 
hall  by  a  verandah,  there  atood  a  row  of  fluee 
cottages  prepaied  fnr  the  moom^ps.  The  middle 


cottage  was  tiscrl  a>  a  passage  way  and  waS 
divided  in  the  middle  l)y  a  rope  of  white  linen, 
while  on  both  sides,  were  arranged  sakaki, 
halberds,  and  flags.  The  ceilbigs  and  posta 
of  the  cottage  on  both  sides  were  draped  wfth 
black  linen.  Many  thousand  chahs  weie 
placed  in  them  for  the  use  of  the  moumen:  At 
the  entrance  of  the  cottage,  there  wen-  two 
little  cabins  where  the  water  for  washing  the 
hands  was  provided.  In  front  of  these  caUns, 
two  taàaAari  or  lanterns,  with  the  Imperial 
crest,  the chry sin t!u  mum.  wereplaccd.  Numer- 
ous torches  and  electric  lights  turned  the  night 
into  midday.  Tlie  whole  sjiace  near  the  hall 
wa.s  surrounded  with  u  high  ten  ce  of  reeds,  and 
the  ground  was  covered  with  boards.  ^ 


THE  FUNERAL  CERElkiONY. 

At  90  mlnnles  to  ii  o'clock,  P.M.  all  the 
anowners  who  were  present  in  the  resting 
place  were  admitted  to  the  liall  and  took 
the  scats  assigned  to  them.   Then  His  High- 


ness Prhioe  KomatsQ,  as  representative  of  the 
Empenr,  and  Her  Highness  Ffinoess  Komatso, 
representative  of  the  Snpresii  entered  thehaH 

while  an  reverently  stood  up.  Their  lligh- 
ncs<^e!!  were  conducted  by  a  Chamberlain  to  the 
scats  ot  honoor. 
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Then  UeatpGenenl.KQrolwwa,  onbdolfof 

the  f  'rown  Prince,  entered  the  hall  nlso  conducted 
by  a  Chaml^erlaiii.  Then  tljc  I'and  playctl  a 
funeral  march  and  the  ceremony  was  Iicgun. 
'i'hcrc  was  an  impressive  stillness  in  the  halt. 
The  only  sound  to  be  heard  was  the  rustUhg  of 
the  pine  trees,  mingled  now  and  then  with  the 
solemn  mosîc  of  the  Rand. 

The  Ofiiccr-;  of  Services  c)fleretl  the  votive 
viands  lx:fore  the  Bier  and  then  the  Master  of 
Services  advanced  to  the  Bier  and  read  the 
pcayer,  while  the  congregation  stood  In  siknoe. 
After  this  the  Vioe-Hfoster  of  Sendees  read  a 
funeral  oration.  When  this  was  finished.  Prince 
Komatsu,  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor,  and  Princess 
Konutsu,  on  behalf  of  the  Kmpress,  stood  up 
and  offered  tamakushis<:  and  were  immediately 
condocted  out  the  hall  by  the  Losd  Chamber- 
fadn  and  his  assistant.  The  delegate  of  the 
Crown  Prince  then  performed  the  same  rite  and 
was  foUowcl  by  the  Chief  Mourner,  the 
delegates  of  the  Princesses  of  the  P.Nnxl.  and  the 
Princes.  The  Korean  Ambassador,  holders  of 
the  Grand  Coidon,  Ministers  of  State,  Privy 
Coitndnoa,  functionaries  of  SAmmitt  Ckyoku- 
fttti,  and  Sotiiii  ranks,  and  tlic  members  of  the 
l>oth  Houses  followed  in  order  and  did  reverence, 
The  Band  played  ay[aiQ  .ind  it  was  past  i  A.M- 
on  the  8th  in.st.  that  all  withdrew  from  the  hall. 

THE  CEREMONY  OF  INTERMENl*. 

At  a  o'clock  A.M.,  the  8th  day,  the  Bier  wag 

removed  from  the  half.    Two  stands  o  oma 

saÂali,   and  two  white  silk  brocade  banner" 

s 

were  c/irriecl  in  advance  ;  soiîic  clerks  of  the  Im_ 
pcrial  Mausoleum  Bureau  and  thcjChief  of  the 
Bweao,  the  Officers  of  Services,  and  the  Blaster  of 
Services^  Vice-Lonl  Stewaid  and  also  tiie  Lord 
Steward  to  the  Empress  Dowager  followed  one 
after  another  flanked  by  torch-lx:arers. 

Behind  them  came  the  Bier  lx)mc  by  seventy 
men  in  ancient  uniform  ;  and  flanked  by  maids 
of  honour,  and  in  Iront  and  behind  the  Bier, 
two  Feers  In  Waiting  walked  abreast  followed 
by  two  (  iflRcers  of  the  GoarO.  Then  cane  His 
Highness  Prince  Arisugawa,  the  Chief  VloactOBt» 


?  EAST. 

the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  the  yiwChief  Coaunb« 

sionor  of  Obsequies,  the  Commissfencrs  of  the 

Obsequies.  Thus  the  procession  proceeded  from 
the  front  gate  of  .'-kînyô  Temple  and  crossing 
the  newly  built  bridge,  reached  the  Burial 
Moont. 

^  Arrived  at  the  qiot,  the  Chief  Moomer  ad- 
vanced  forward  to  the  grave  and  read  the 

prayer  of  interment.  The  coflin  cinvrapf>cd  with 
silk  brocade  was  taken  down  from  tlic  Bier  and 
placed  upon  the  cross  beams  spanning  the  grave. 
Then  the  coffin  was  slowly  lowered  down.  The 
maids  of  honoor  who  had  been  standhig  al 
âie  four  sides  of  the  grave  could  no  longer 
restrain  their  grief  and  the  eyes  of  the 
congr^ution  showed  that  their  sorrow  met 
with  a  responce  in  all  hearts.    W  hen  the 


Tub  Nbw  Mavsolsvh. 

coffin  was  placed  in  the  tomb,  the  Chief 
Motnner  threw  some  earth  tearfully  upon  it 

and  retired  into  the  Senyô  Temple,  followed 
by  other  officers,  leavfaig  Oe  work  of  interment 
to  ninety  five  kvdkö  (the  name  given  to  grave- 
dippers  of  the  Imp.  ri  il  family  since  ancient 
times).  When  the  mternicnt  was  completcxl,  at 
5  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  Chief  Mourner  followed  by 
Others  came  out  cC  the  Temple,  and  arranging 
themselves  in  order  before  the  grave,  posted 
»mtuakaki  and  oflbed  votive  Tiands.  It  waft 
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put  II  A.  M.  when  tlie  Chief  Mourner  and  all 
others  finished  p-iy^"^  1'^^''''  f""-"*!  respect??  at  the 
grave  and  withdrew  tVom  ihc  mountain. 

Ah  1  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  Dowager  has 
at  last  cntotd  the  place  of  tranqall  rest  »xbSA  tin 


shadows  of  the  evergreen pbifê  ot  Mt.  Tsukinowa. 
The  morning  brcfros  cnrry  in  vain  an  everhist- 
ing  incense,  aiiil  moon-bctnT;  nlonc  at  evening 
oßer  their  perpetual  light  lo  her  last  abode  oi  rest. 
Sad  b  the  heart  whîc^  writes  tfah  acconnt  I 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


(OiTR  survi:y  extends  to  march  isth.) 


THE  ADOrriON  OF  THE  GOLD 
STANDARD. 

The  second  half  of  February  and  the 
first  half  of  March  may  weil  be  called  a 
season  of  political  enterprises  in  Japan. 
The  sessions  of  the  Diet,  after  being 
ill'  rriipted  on  rtccount  of  tlic  Imperial 
Funeral,  were  resumed  on  ihc  15th  of 
February  and  a  vigorous  discussion  of 
various  important  bills  and  proposals 
was  at  once  entered  upon.  Among 
others,  there  a  lull  jicrtaining  to  the 
reform  ol  the  monetary  system.  The 
nature  of  the  proposed  reform,  as  well 
as  its  necessity  are  sufficiently  set  forth  in 
the  article  contributed  lo  the  present 
number  of  the  Far  East  Hy  Count  Matsu- 
kata  himself.  The  main  points  of  the 
new  carrency  law  are: 

I.  The  weight  of  2  /un  (11.574  grs. 
Troy)  of  pure  p;<>Id  shall  bo  ihe  unit  of 
coinage,  wliich  sliall  1)6  called  -x yt'n. 
H.     t»  The  varieties  of  com  siiall  be  : — - 
Gold  ;    to  yen,  loyen,  and  5  yen. 
Silver;    505«'»,  aosen,  and  10  sen. 
Nickel  ;  5  f;en. 


Nickel  coins..  250 


o 


•  » 


nickel  to 
,,  copper, 
of  coppei  ;  40 


Copper  coin.s..  950 

parts  ol  tin  and  10  parts  ot  zinc. 

5.  The  weiijhts  of  the  coins  shall  be 
as  follows  : — 

The  20 ym  gold 


16.6665 


10  „ 

5  M 


y» 

I  » 


8.3333 

4.  1 66f> 

'34783 
5-3914 

26955 
4.6654 

7. 1 280 
3. 5640 


grs. 


50  sen  silver 
20  „  ., 

5  ,,  nickel 
I  ,.  copper 

5  f''^ 

6.  Gold  coins  shall  be  legal  tender  o 
any  amount    Silver  coins  shall  be  legal 

tender  to  the  amount  of  Xsiwyen.  Nickel 
'  and  copper  coins  ??hall  l)e  legal  tender 

to  the  amount  o!  <>ne  yen. 

7.  The  free  coina-e  of  tin-  gold  coins 
.  shall  be  adopted  while  that  ol  silver  shall 
I  be  abandoned. 

j  8.  The  gold  coins  already  issued  shall 

!  circulate  at  twice  the  rate  of  the  gold 

Copper;  i  sen\  and  5  rin.                     \  coins  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the 

3.  The  hundredth  part  of  a  jwi  shall  i  „ew  law  .  And  the  sil  ver  1  yen  coins 
be  called  a  sen,  and  the  tenth  part  of  a  already  issued  shall  be  gradually  ex- 
sen  shall  be  called  a  /;/;.                      |  changed  for  gold  coins,  according'lo  the 

4.  I  he  composition  oi  the  coins  shall  .  . 
be  as  follows  : — 

Gold  coins....  900  parts  of  pure  gohl  lo 

100    „    „  copper. 
Silver  coins...  800  „      pure  silver  to 

aoo  „   o  copper. 


conx  enlcnce  of  the  Government,  at  the 
rate  of  one  gold  yr//  for  one  silver  v'^«. 

After  a  hot  discu.ssion  in  the  i-Iouscof 
Representatives  for  two  days,  the  bill, 
without  the  slightest  amendment,  was 
passed  by  a  great  majority  and  was  sent 
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to  the  House  of  Peers.  We  do  not  doubt 
the  Peers  will  also  give  their  approval 
to  the  bill.  In  that  cue  the  law  will  go 
into  operation  from  the  ist  of  next 
October. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  PIJ  RS  AND  THE 

BUDGET.  I 
The  Budget  lor  the  next  fiscal  year  j 
was  adopted  as  it  stood  by  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  despite  the  {»roposal  of 
a  few  amendments,  or  reJuciions,  by  the 
special  committee.     By  examining  the 
estimated  revenue  and  expenditures,  the 
special  committee  of  the  Upper  House, 
on  the  contrary,  anticipated  a  future  crisis 
in  our  national  finances  and  asked  the 
Cabinet's  opinion  regarding  a  reduction 
of  aboutie/»  30,000,000  from  the  whole 
expenditure,  especially  from  that  of  the 
army  and  navy.   This  suggestion  having 
been  rejected,  they  introduced  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Tiirone   on   the  subject. 
Their  purpose  was  by  no  means  to 
attack  the  Cabinet,  but  simply  to  streng- 
then the  foundaii'jns  of  our  finances. 
To  tell  tlie  truth,  the  most  of  those  who 
favoured  the  aildress  have  more  or  less 
sympathy  with  the  Cabinet    Bat  as 
for  their  plan  to  reduce  the  military 
expenditures,  we  cannot  think  it  wise. 
The  measure  was  rejected  by  a  niajuiiiy 
of  eighty-two  to  sixty-nine  Judging 
by  the  present  feeling  of  the  House,  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  Budget  will 
be  änally  passed. 


THE  fiLD  AND  THK  NEW  LIBELALS 
In  the  Diet,  the  Liberals  are  grow- 
ing weaker  and  poorer  day  by  day. 
In  addition  to  the  ten  or  fifteen  mem- 
bers who  have  already  left  the  party,  the 
Hon.  Kono  Hironaka,  with  two  f)r 
tliree  members  of  ihe  Lower  House  and 
all  the  partisans  of  the  Fukushima 
Prefecture  recently  went  out  of  the 
party.    Mr.  Kono,  one  of  the  founders 


of  the  parly  and  afterward  one  of  its 
managing  committee,  has  given  his  life 
and  property  for  the  sake  of  the  develop- 
ment uf  the  parly  and,  therefore,  his 
withdrawal  must,  we  believe,  detract 
very  much  from  the  weight  of  the  party 
as  a  whole.  While  the  old  Liberals 
arc  in  this  tii;  '  r^^Mc  tondition  the 
detached  members,  except  Mr.  Kono 
and  iiis  followers,  have  organized  a 
party  called  the  Shin  jiyutù^  the  New 
yb^al^  Party-  They  celebrated  their 
organization  in  Tokyo  on  the  28th  u!t. 
Their  manifesto  is  not  very  ditterent 
from  that  of  the  Progressionists,  and  their 
action  in  the  DieC»)<f»  will  be  similar  to 
that  of  the  Progressionists. 


THE  MINISTERS  TO  RUSSIA,  CHINA 
AND  KOREA. 
Baron    Havn-hi    Toru,  ex-Minister 
at  Peknig,    the   Hon.  Yano  Fumio, 
ex-Chief  of  the  Imperial  Mausoleum 
Bureau,  and  the  Hon.   Kalo  Masuo, 
recently  Ch  in^i  tfaßiirrs  at  Seoul,  have 
been  appointed  <>ur  representatives  to 
Russia,  China  and  Korea  respectively, 
each  of  the  two  first  named  with  the 
rank  of  envoy    plenipotentiary  and 
the  latter  with  lhat  of  minister  resident. 
Baron  Hayashi  was  born  in  the  lamily 
of  a  retainer  of  the  Sbogunate.  Being 
still  a  mere  youth  during  the  R^tora- 
tion  he  had  no  chance  to  distinguish  him- 
self at  that  time,  but  he  has  since  held 
various  offices  under  ihe  new  Govern- 
inent,  first  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  then  as  a  prefeciural  governor, 
and  afterward  as  Vit  c  Minister  of  the  De- 
partment of  Foreign  Affairs.  When  peace 
with  China  was  restored  in  1S95,  lie  was 
appointed  onr  Minister  at  Peking  where 
he  concluded  a  number  of  important 
treaties   pertaining  to  war  indemnity, 
commerce,  navigation,  etc. 

The  Hon.  Yano  Fumio  wss  educated 
in  the  Kciogijiku,  the  famous  private 
school  in  Tokyo  presided  over  by  the 
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Hon.  Fukuz.iwa  Yukichi.  For  a  long 
(ime  he  was  iwost  widely  known  a.s  ihe 
chief  editor  of  the  I^chi  SAmhn,  a 
daily  joarnal  in  Tokyo.  To  Count 
Okuma  he  has  been  in  iniimate  relations 
from  the  hecrinning  of  his  public  life, 
in  the  Kaishinlo,  which  afterward 
became  the  nucletis  of  the  present 
Progressionist  Party,  he  took  the 
position  indeed  of  tin-  party  whip. 
But  he  gave  tip  the  work  of  parly 
management  and  for  about  ten  years  has 
been  m  officer  in  the  Imperial  House- 
hold Department. 

The  Hon.  Kutô  Masuo,  lately  Chargé 

tf a^air.-s  md  Consul  at  ?ef)ul,  was 
educated  .\hroatl  and  sjfcnt  muc  h  of  his 
lime  at  6l  Petersburg,  as  a  secietary  in 
our  legation  there.  Though  still  com- 
paratively young,  he  has  had  much  to 
do  with  ^c^in^ul^r  politics.  We  look 
to  each  of  these  three  Ministers  for  valu- 
able coiuiibutions  toward  the  attainment 
of  our  hopes  for  the  Greater  Japan. 


THE  UETUKN  OF  THE  KOREAN  KING 
TO  HIS  OWN  PALACE. 

The  King  of  Korea  is  in  his  own 
palace  once  more.    On  the  20th  ult. , 
ffis  Majesty  left  the  Russian  Legation 
where  he  had  spent  a  year  or  more. 
The  day  was  fine  and  the  retinue 
observed  the  usual  rales,  even  to  the 
extent  of  sending  ihe  two  empty  chairs  in 
advance.    The  uni\cr,sal  ici'  'icing  of  the 
people  filled  the  capital,  and  loud  cheers 
were  heard  eveT>'where.    To  make  this 
rejoicini?  possible,  many  a  patriot's  blood 
bus   been  shed  on  the  platforri)  .  if  the 
o'tiiMotine.    The  deul  may  sleep  pcace- 
riilJjK  forever,  for  then  purpose  is  now 
tea-lized.     We  can  not  help  hoping  the 
Koreans  will  preserve  their  independence 
not  in  name  merely  but  also  in  fact. 


THE  kUSSO-jafanese  negotiations. 
The  lon£-ialked-of  Russo-Japanese  ne- 


goiions  regarding  Korean  matters  were 
made  known  to  the  Diet  by  Count 
Okuma  on  the  26th  ult.,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Russian  Government  Of 
the  nature  and  significance  of  the  nego- 
tiations \>e  have  already  expressed  our 
opinion  in  the  leading  article  of  the 
present  number.    We  add  here 

THB  ftUSSO  )AFANKSB  CONVENTION. 

Marshal  Marquis  Yamagaia,  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Emperi^r  of  Japan,  and 
Prince  LobanufT,  Foreign  Minister  of 
Rubsia,  having  exchanged  the  ideas 
entertained  by  them  on  the  affairs  of 
Korea,  have  decided  to  conclude  an 
agreement  in  the  following  terms  : — 

An.  I. — With  a  view  to  relieving  the 
financial  difTicuhies  of  Korea,  the  two 
Governments  of  Japan  and  Russia  will 
advise  the  Korean  Government  to  re- 
trench any  and  every  superfluous  ex- 
penditure, and  to  endcavmir  to  establish 
a  balance  between  outlay  and  income. 
If,  as  aresuli  of  essential  oÖicial  reforms, 
it  be  deemed  necessary  for  Korea  tc»  have 
recourse  to  a  foreign  loan,  the  two  Gov- 
ernments of  Japan  and  Russia,  by 
mutual  concert,  will  extend  help  to 
Korea. 

Art.  II. — So  far  as  Korea's  finances 
and  economy  permit,  the  two  Govern- 
ments of  Japan  and  Russia  shall  leave 
Korea  to  organize  by  means  of  her  own 
iiaiionai-s  and  without  recourse  to  loreign 
aid,  such  a  force  of  military  and  police, 
as  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  for  preserv- 
ing order  within  her  dominions,  and  shall 
also  leave  her  to  maintain  them. 

Art  III. — With  a  view  to  facilitate 
communication  with  Korea,  the  Japa- 
nese Government  will  have  control  of 
the  telegraphs  now  actually  owned  by 
it  Russia  shall  have  the  right  to  con- 
struct telegraphs  between  S6ul  and  her 
own  frontiers. 

So  soon  as  Korea  is  in  a  popition  to 
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purchase  the  above  lines  of  td^graph»  i 
ähe  shall  be  entitled  to  do  sa  | 

Art  IV. — If  it  be  deemed  advisable 

ibnt  a  more  detailed  or  exact  explnna- 
tion  slioukl  be  formulated  ow  the  above  i 
points,  or  il  other  matterb  requiring  con- 
ference present  themselves  subsequently, 
Representatives  of  the  two  Powers  shall 
be  ncercJitcd  to  negotiate  in  a  spirit  of 
friendship. 

Done  at  Moscow  on  the  28th  (9th)  of 
June,  1896. 

(Signed)       Marquis  Yahagata. 

Prince  Lobanokf. 

MEMORANDUM. 

The  Representatives  of  Japan  and 
Russia  stationed  in  Söul,  having  confer- 
red together,  in  accordance  with  identi* 
cal  instructions  from  their  respective 
Guvernnients,  have  arrived  at  the  follow- 
ing agreement  : — 

1.  — AUhou^'h  the  Korean  King's  re- 
turn to  his  Palcicc  shall  be  left  to  his  own 
free  will,  the  Representatives  of  the  two 
Posvera,  should  they  deem  that  no  ap- 
prehension need  be  entertained  as  to 
His  Majesty's  safety  in  spile  of  such 
return,  shall  advise  the  King  to  remove 
to  his  Palace. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Representative 

of  Japan  shall  pledge  himself  to  adopt 

strict  measures  for  the  control  of  Japa- 
nese Sôshi. 

2.  — ^The  Ministers  of  the  Korean  Cabi- 
net now  in  power  have  been  appointed 
by  His  Majesty's  own  choice.  Most  of 
them  have  filled,  during  the  two  years, 
Ministerial,  or  other  distinguished  posi- 
tions, and  arc  known  to  be  men  of 
liberal  and  moderate  views.  The  Re- 
presentatives of  the  two  Powers  shall 
always  make  it  their  object  to  advise  the 
the  King  to  appoint  men  of  liberal  and 
moderate  views  as  Ministers  of  State, 


and  to  regard  the  people  with  magnani- 
mity. 

3.  — The  Representative  of  Russia 
holds  views  entirely  identical  with  those 
of  the  Representative  of  Japan  on  the 
following  points  :•— 

Judging  by  the  present  condition  of 
Korea,  it  is  necessary  that,  in  order  to 
protect  the  Japanese  lines  of  telegraph 
between  I'  usan  and  Soul,  Japanese  guardi 
should  be  stationed  at  certain  places. 
But  the  telegraph  guards  now  organized 
with  three  companies  of  trooii*?,  should 
be  withdrawn  as  quietly  as  possil)le,  and 
gendarmes  should  be  employed  in  their 
Stead.    These  gendarmes  should  be  sta> 
tioned  as  follows  :  50  men  at  Tai-ku  ; 
50  at  Ka-hcunq:  ;  and  10  at  each  of  the 
lo  stations  between  Fusan  and  Söul. 
The  mode  of  distribution  may  be  modi- 
fied, but  the  total  number  of  gendarmes 
must  not  exceed  200.    Moreover,  these 
gendarmes  shall  be  gradually  withdrawn 
hereafter,  from  places  at  which  peace 
has  been  restored. 

4.  — To  provide  against  the  contingen- 
cy of  Japanese  settlements  in  Soul  and 
the    Treaty    Ports    l>eing   assailed  by 
Koreans,  and  to  protect  them,  two  com- 
panies of  Japanese  troops,  may  be  station- 
ed in  Sdttl,  and  one  company  at  Fasan 
and  Gensan.    The  numerical  strengtb 
of  one  company  mnst  not  exceed  200 
men.    The  troops  shall  be  stationed  in 
the  vicinity  of  each  settlement,  and  shall 
be  withdrawn  so  soon  as  the  danger  of 
attack  is  over.    To  protect  the  Russian 

I  Legation  and  Ct»nsulates,  the  Russian 
Government  also  may  station  guards  ai 
the  above  places,  their  numerical  strengüi 
not  exceeding  that  of  the  Japanese 
troops.  The  foregoing  guards  shall  be 
withdrawn  so  soon  as  peace  is  entirely 
restored  in  the  interior  of  Korea, 
Done  at  Söul,  May  14th,  1896, 

(Signed)    Komitra  Jittako, 
Wabbiiu 
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THB  INDIAN  FAMINE  RELIEF  FUND. 

The  Indian  famine  is  now  causing 
such  distress  and  wretchedness  as  is 
sddom  seen.  For  the  relief  of  thoae 
saffering  from  this  terrible  calamity 
there  should  be  no  distinction  of 
nationality.  The  Nippon  Giftko,  the 
Central  Bank  of  Japan,  is  now  re- 
cdving  subs£pptk>ns,  the  total  sum  4L 
having  already  reached  $6,737.87  on  I 
the  i2'Ji  in>t.  In  the  lists  we  find  the 
names  of  Ministers  of  State,  presidents 
and  managers  of  banks  and  firms,  side  by 
side  «ith  poor  students  and  working 
men,  which  shows  ceriainlv  that  all  our 
countrymen  are  in  dee[)  syiiipalhy  with 
the  poor  sun  burnt  creatures  starving  in 
the  fields  of  Indix  We  hope  to  seb  the 
sum  very  greatly  increased  before  we 
issae  the  next  number  of  Thb  Far  East. 


doubt  take  proper  measures,  after  having 
investigated  the  nature  of  the  injuiy. 


THE  ASUIO  COPPER  MIM£. 

Mr.  TanakaShozo,  M.P.,  in  a  power- 
ful speech  recently  asked  the  Govern- 
ment on  what  conditions  it  permits  the 
proprietor  of  the  Ashio  Mine  to  continue 
the  work.    According  to  his  statement, 
poisonous  compounds  oTcoppcr  are  now 
devastating  the  fields  of  theToiir  prcfec- 
I    tores  of  Gumma,  Tochigi,  Saitama,  and 
Tbarakl.    The  fields  and  0Tchar<b  are 
now  unable  to  produce  rice,  wheat, 
vegetables,  nay  even  grass.    The  rivers 
are  cleared  of  fishes  and  shells.  The 
>ple  are  starving  with  nothing  to  eat. 
te  may  have  exaggerated  the  injury, 
bot  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  dam- 
ag^e  is  serious  enough.     A  crowd  of 
people  from  the  above  mentioned  four 
prefectures  recently  came  to  Tokyo  and 
appctded  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce.    Their  delegates 
jyifgrviewed    the     Minister,  Viscount 
VenonTOto,  and  told  him  the  real  state  of 
the    cai>*^'     1*he  Dcparlment   will  no 


JOINT  STOCF<  CON!PANIES  AND 
TiiKIR  C.\PITAL. 

A  report  of  the  Deparimetit  of  Agric- 
ultuie  and  Commerce  tells  us  that  the 
number  of  joint-stock  conipanies  and 
the  amount  of  capiul  invested  in  them 
at  the  end  of  January  last  were  as 
follows  ; 

Kind  of  Co.  Number  of  Cos.  Capital. 
Commerci^  839  yw,  1 18,019,785. 

In<îu?trîal  840  „  151,695,506. 

Agricultural  79  „  1,938,755. 

ToUl 


Cbmpared  with  those  of  the  preced- 
ing month,  there  is  an  increase  of 
twenty  nine  companies  and  an  increase 
oi^en  737,249  in  capital. 


THE  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE 

SHAREHOLDERS  OF  THE 
NIPPON  GIN  KO. 

The  meeting  took  place  in  the  office 

on  the  20th  ult.  Baron  Iwasaki 
Yanosuke,  President  of  the  bank,  on 
taking  the  chair,  delivered  a  speech 
upon  the  business  transactions  of  last 
year  and  the  general  state  of  the  money 
market  during  the  same  period.  Then 
the  votes  were  cast  for  two  vacancies 
in  the  Board  of  Managers  in  which 
Messrs.  Yamamoto  Tatsno,  Usui 
Yoshihisa  and  Kawakami  Kinichi 
received  the  largest  number  of  votes, 
while  Baron  Iwasaki  îlisaya  and  two 
other  gentlemen  came  next.  The 
two  first  named  will  be  officially  appoin- 
ted by  the  Government.  The  ac- 
counts of  the  bank,  for  tlie  last  year, 
which  were  pa-scd  unanimously  by  the 
shareholders,  are  as  lollops  : — 
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Total  profit  3,868,490.  jwi 

Expenses  1.959.338. 


Net  profit   

Broui;iit  f  >rward  from 
previous  account... 


1,909,15s. 

.  .190,125. 


Total   2,099,277. 

Dividend  (6  per  cent)   675, 000. 

Balance   1,424,277. 

R''^ervcs   400,000 

Rewards  and  allowances  98,000 

lialaiice   926,277 

Another  dmden<l(7  per  ccnt)787, 500 

Carried  to  next  account.  138,777 


1» 


THE  i  ORMOSAN  BANK  BILL* 

The  above  named  bill  was  recently 
introduced  by  the  Government  in  the 

Diet.  Accnrdini^  to  the  hill,  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  a  bank  witii  a 
capital  of  yen,  5,000,000,  whicii  will  be 
collected  from  the  .shareholders.  The 
nature  of  the  bank  is  that  of  ordinary 
bank.s.  Beside  this,  it  will  be  expected 
to  serve  as  the  central  bank  of  Formosa, 
and  will  be  provided  with  special 
privileges  Aji  tlcaling  with  the  Formosan 
taxes  and  wili  be  alloued  to  issue  a 
cerUin  kind  of  notes.  We  beHeve  the 
Diet  will  adopt  the  bill  which  has  an 
intimate  relation  to  the  future  industry 
and  commerce  of  Formosa. 


THE  OFFiaAL  REWARDS  TO 
DECEASED  PATRIOTS. 

The  sum  of.  yen  2,400   bas  bea 

presented  to  the  surviving  families  of  the 
military  interpreters  who  g^nve  up  their 
Uves  at  the  time  of  the  Japan-Ciuna  war. 
Some  of  them  were  in  the  interior  of 
Ctiina  even  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
an.l  were  c.iptured  and  murdered. 
Others  went  in  advance  of  i';c  Imperial 
army,  and  became  tl»e  victims  of  the 
enemy.  Their  nobility  and  patriotism 
were  one  and  the  same  with  those  o! 
the  soldiers  a:ul  sailors.  Wc  c=tcem  it  an 
honor  to  give  ihtrir  names  vj^.,  Messrs. 
Kusuuchi,  Fukuwara,  Fujishima,  Taka- 
mi,  Yamasaki,  Kanasaici,  Fujisaki, 
Fajishiro,  Ida,  and  Oknma. 


OBITUARY. 

The  death  of  xMr.  Kurimoto  Jowun 
was  announced  on  the  7tb  iost 
Having  been  born  in  the  family  of  a 

physician  nndcr  the  Shoi^nnnte,  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar  and  a 
diplomat  at  the  close  of  the  Shogun  s 
(lovernment  He  contributed  much 
to  that  Government,  first  as  the  chief 
of  a  colonial  office  in  Hokkaido  and 
subsequently  as  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affains  in  the  Shogunate  cabinet,  after- 
ward being  sent  oven  to  France  as  a 
minister  plenipotentiary.  -A.  famous  story 
still  remains,  telhng  of  his  rcjcciion  of 
Napoleon  HI.'s  offer  to  lend  forces 
enough  to  crush  down  the  Imperial 
army.  Iiis  judgment  was  against  the 
policy  of  borrowing  foreign  forces  for 
the  setdcment  of  civil  disturbances.  As 
soon  as  the  Restoration  was  accomplish-, 
ed,  he  retired  from  official  service  and 
spent  fifteen  years  or  more  as  a  member 
of  tfie  Höcht  Shimbun  staff. 
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THE  LAST  SESSION  OF  THE  DIET. 


Politics    in    Japan   are   gradually  •  Marquis  Ito's  measure  in  the  last  session 
assuming  a  more  fiivourable  aspect  |  of  the  Diet  but  one,  actually  entered  into 
The  old  despotic  ideas  and  Forms  j  an  explanation  of  the  impracticablity  of 
of  administration  are    losing    force,  .  the  idea  advocated  by  him  lor  so 
while  the  so-called  popular  opinion  is  j  long  a  time.    The  open  alliance  between 
i^cginning  to  have  considerable  weight  .  bis  Cabinet  and  the  Liberal  Party  was 
with  the  adminutration  of  the  executive    nothing  but  a  result  of  the  marked 
departments.    The  question  to  whom  j  change  in  the  ideas  of  the  Cabinet^ 
the  cabinet  should  be  responsible  was    Marquis  Ito  and  his  colleagues  have  at 
discussed  for  a  number  of  years.    AU  \  last  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a 
most  all  the  parliamentary'  struggles  and  I  cabinet  independent  of  all  other  parties 
the  subjects  discussed  on  the  platform  '  can  do  nothing.    In  fact,  the  last  Cabi- 
of  politicians  since  the  inauguration  of  '  net  got  through  a  great  deal  of  busiuess 
the  constitution  have  had  directly  or    with  the  assistance  of  a  majority  of  the 
indirectly  an  intimate  relation  with  the    Lower  House  on  its  side.    No  matter 
solution  of  this  question.    It  is  however  ■  what  you  may  call  the  phenomenon,  we 
now  approaching  a  practical  seulement  '  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  it  a  progress. 
The  opinion  maintained  by  the  politi-      The  recent  Cabinet  crisb  brings  be- 
clJinsTand  scholars  of  the  German  school  ',  fore  us  this  change  in  a  marked  degree, 
is  no  longer  powerful  in  our  political  '  Not  long  after  the  organization  of  the 
circles  ;  some  of  them  may  still  advocate  ;  Matsukata  Cabinet,  the  new  Premier 
the  idea,  that  Ministers  of  State  should    made  an  address  before  the  meeting  of 
6e   responsible  to  the  Emperor  alone;  '  the  prefectural  governors,  in  which  he 
but   this  is  realty  an  exploded  theory.  :  said  :  "  But  I  am  at  least  determined  to 
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endeavoar  to  perform  my  duties  with 
all  sînceritj,  and,  by  exerting  myself  to 
the  utmost  of  my  ability,  to  fulfil,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  grave  office  of  advising 
and  assisting  the  Emperor,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  secure  the  hearty  support  of  the 
Imperial  Diet,  to  the  end  that,  by 
bringing  about  cordial  unity  between 
rulers  and  ruled,  the  weighty  responsibil- 
i^  that  my  position  involves  toward  the 
Sovereign  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  His  Majesty's  realm,  may  be 
successfully  discharged.  " 

Some  advocates  of  tlie  old^ideas,  would, 
by  emphasizing  the  phrase,  '  '  the  weighty 
responsibility  that  my  position  involves 
toward  the  Sovereign''  maintain  that  the 
Premier  xvas  stilt  of  the  old  opinion.  But 
by  glancing  at  the  sentence  as  a  whole  one 
evidently  sees  that  this  reasoning  would 
be  a  foUacy.  On  the  contrary  it  is 
positively  slated,  *'by  bringing  about 
cordial  unity  between  rulers  and  ruled 
the  weighty  responsibility  toward  the 
Sovereign  may  be  successfully  discharg- 
ed." It  certainly  implies  this  meaning  : 
Unless  the  Cabinet  has  secured  the  hear- 
ty  support  of  ihc  Imperial  Diet,  that  is  to 
say,  a  cordial  unity  between  rulers  and 
ruled,  it  can  by  no  means  discharge  ils 
responsibility  toward  the  Sovereign.  In 
the  cp.^c  of  a  cabinet  not  being  able  to 
discharge  its  responsibility  toward  the 
Sovereign  there  is  no  other  way  but  re» 
signing.  Thus  we  dare  say  the  long- 
discussed  question  of  Ihe  ministerial 
responsibility  is  now  practically  settled. 

With  this  metamorphosis  of  ideas  the 
new  Cabinet  made  its  appearance.  The 


last  Session  of  the  Diet  was,  indeed,  a 
stumbling-block  in  its  path.  In  order 
to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  Manifesto  it 
was  necessary  to  command  a  majority  in 
the  Diet.  Yet  the  Diet  was  and  is  still, 
the  same  in  which  the  Opposition  had  the 
stronger  party,  and  which  only  a  year 
before,  had  done  its  utmost  towards  this 
development.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
new  Cabinet  came  into  power  with  an 
understanding,  if  not  an  alliance,  with 
the  Progressionists  ;  but  even  this  force 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
not  stronger,  possibly  even  it  was 
weaker,  than  that  of  their  opponents, 
the  Liberals.  With  the  addition  of 
the  votes  of  the  various  non-partisan 
members  entertaining  more  or  less  sym> 
pathy  towards  the  Cabinet,  the  total  sum 
of  votes  did  not  surpass  130.  Let  us  see 
how  the  Government  and  the  Progres- 
sionists succeeded  in  this  situation  and 
what  services  they  rendered  the  state: 

Divisions  cause  weakness,  but  **Vumom 
/mi  la  force"  is  a  well  known 
proverb.  A  certain  feudal  lord,  who 
distinguished  himself  in  a  civil  war,  fell 
sick  before  the  conclusion  of  the  same, 
and  summoned  his  sons  to  his  dying  bed. 
He  lifted  his  weary  head  and  gave  them 
a  bundle  of  arrows  corresponding  to 
their  number,  ordering  them  to  break 
the  bundle.  They  tried  one  after  another 
but  in  vain.  Then  the  lord  untied  the 
bundle,  gave  each  respectively  an  arrow, 
and  to!  1  them  to  try  again,  and  in  this 
way  c.Ach  of  the  arrows  was  easily  broken. 
The  1(  s  >!i  vas  to  face  their  enemies 
I  unitedly.     The  non«partisans  on  the 
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Government  side  took  a  similar  course. 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Diet  they 
oi^ganised  their  parties  under  the  names 
of  the  Diet  and  Business  Clubs.  Both  of 
these  clubs  continued  acting  in  aid  of  the 
Progressionists,  and  their  number  gradu- 
ally increased  till  it  reached  35.  The 
work  of  these  clubs  was  by  no  means  light» 
bat  its  history  will  be  gix'en  elsewhere* 

This  combination  alone  was  not  all 
that  was  necessary  ;  more  must  be  done, 
and  more  arduous  tasks  be  performed, 
before  a  majority  could  be  looked  for. 
Thus  far,  ciTorts  had  been  made  amongst  - 
friendSj  but  henceforth,  the  enemy's 
ranks  must  be  stormed. 

How  should  the  Government  act  un- 
der these  circumstances?  To  move  to« 
wards  the  point  of  least  resistance  is  a 
fundamental  law  in  physics.  The 
Government  did  not  hesitate  to  apply 
this  law  in  human  affairs,  or 'more  parti- 
cularly, in  parliamentary  management. 
Both  in  the  Liberal  Party  and  the 
National  League,  a  spirit  of  particularism 
prevails  to  the  highest  extent  ;  especi- 
ally in  the  former  party,  an  antagonistic 
feeling  between  the  so-called  Tosa  and 
Kanio  sec  t  ti  is  been  growing  more  and 
more  violent.  In  the  National  League 
also  the  two  elements  of  Salsuma  and 
Chyoshu  have  not  been  in  good  accor- 
dance from  the  first.  They  do  not 
oppose  each  other  in  times  of  jirosperity 
or  when  they  command  a  majority  in  the 
Diet,  but  in  times  of  party  difTicuIlies  a 
feeling  of  enemity  has  broken  out  from 
time  to  time.  Above  all,  since  an 
alliance  between  the  Ilo  Cabinet  and 


the  Liberal  Party  was  established,  chiefly 
consisting  of  the  Tosa  sect,  the  Kcmh 
members  have  been  casting  an  envious 
eye  upon  their  adversaries. 

The  Government  utilized  this  feeling 
of  antagonism  and  fomented  it  by  every 
possible  means.  Subsequently  seven  or 
eight  members  from  each  party  came  over 
to  the  Government  and  this  example  was 
followed  by  twenty-two  more.  Among 
the  detached  Liberals  there  were  men  of 
considerable  weight  includiug  the  Hon. 
Kono  Hironaka,  the  ex -Parliamentary 
Leader  of  the  party.  Most  of  these  de-  /kV 
tached  Liberals,  excepting  two  or  three, 
organized  a  party  named  the  Shin-Jiyuto^ 
the  new  Liberal  Party,  while  those  from 
the  Kokumin  Kyokai  united  under  the 
name  of  the  Kokumin  or  the  National 
Club.  Thus  the  Government  was  now 
reinforced  by  the  al- mentioned 
parties  or  more  particularly,  by  two 
parties  and  three  clubs.  The  other  in- 
dependent members  began  to  vote  un- 
animously for  the  New  Cabinet,  as  soon 
as  they  saw  a  prospect  of  the  Govern- 
ment's success. 

It  would  be  well  to  give  a  brief  state- 
ment here  with  regard  to  this  success. 
The  tactics  of  the  Government  were 
extremely  skilful,  so  much  so,  that 
it  has  been  questioned  if  the  measures 
employed  were  quite  justifiable.  One 
naturally  wonders  how  it  is  that  so  ' 
many  politicians  from  the  Opposition  • 
suddenly  changed  their  attitude;  but  to 
those  who  have  a  knowledge  of  Japanese 
politics,  this  is  not  surprising.  As  we 
have  indicated  in  a  previous  number  of 
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this  paper,  our  parties  are  in  reality  not 
'  so  much  separated  from  each  othfr  by 
I  difference  of  opinion,  as  by^sj^n^ent 
In  fact  the  Liberals,  Trogressionists,  and 
others,  have  an  almost  identical  aim. 
Not  one  or  them  is  a  conservative  or 
opposed  the  development  of  personal 
rights.    Moreover,  the  questions  before 
our  politicians  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  were  very  simple  and  did  not 
cause  much  diveigence  of  opinion. 
Hence,  if  the  obnoxious  sentiment  be 
eliminated,  the  enemy  of  yesterday  be- 
comes the  friend  of  today,    Thus  one 
might  nominally  change  bis  party  with* 
out  changing  bis  political  opinions.  In 
this  case,  too,  some  members  of  the 
Opposition  have  simply  changed  their 
attitude  but  not  their  opinions.  The 
fine  strategem  as  well  as  the  credit  which 
the  Cabinet  has  gained  as  the  friend  of 
progress  and  reforms,  has  attracted  tliis 
large  increase  of  voles.     We  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  what  some 
writers  have  hinted  that  this  marvellous 
success  is  due  to  bribes  and  threats; 
the  representatives  of  our  nation  could 
yxoX,  be  so  corrupt  as  this  view  would 
Ik  «.*  ^4pve  us  infer. 

With  legard  to  the  work  or  the  Diet 
.  ,    '    (lurinf^  the  last  sf?s<;ion  the  following  is 
*     I  N^a  brief  account.     Parliament  was  open- 
ed on  Dec.  251h,  1896,  and  closed  on 


March  251)1  of  ihc  present 
Diet  ha\in^  sat  for  thirty 
in  the  Lov. or  and  iwentv 


year  ;  the 
two  davs 
six  in  the 


I'liper  Hr,u>,c.  The  number  of  Bills 
bronchi  betöre  the  two  Tlouses  was 
one  hundred  and  lorty-ninc,  of  which 


fifty-five,    excluding  the  Budget  for 
Ihe  current  fiscal  year,  were  adopted 
by  both  Houses.  Each  of  these  bills 
was  of  great  importance  and  neces- 
sary for  the  requirements  of  the  time.  To 
begin  with,  the  Budget  was  passed  after 
a  small  reduction  considered  necessary. 
The  total  sums  of  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure authorized  by  it  amounted  to 
ym  249,5241670  and  yen  249*  547*  ^^S 
respectively.   The  increase  in  the  total 
expenditure  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the 
realization  of  the  second  term  of  Naval 
Expansion,  which  aggregates  the  sum  of 
yw  24,996,947  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Among  the  other  items  of  increase  them 
are  the  enlargement  of  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  sorvices«  the  establishment 
and  improvement  of  uni^^tles,  the 
encouragement  of  tea^  exportation,  the 
reconstruction  ofharbours,  the  expansion 
of  the  j^lnm^QJIce,  the  systems  of  com- 
munication and  the  like. 

On  examining  these,  however,  the 
special  committee  of  the  Upper  Flouse 
anticipated  the  necessity  of  future 
economy  in  our  national  finances  and 
tried  to  make  a  reduction  of  about  ym 
30,000,000  in  the  total  expenditure 
esj)ecially  in  that  of  the  army  and  navy, 
but  the  attempt  failed.  An  address  to 
the  Throne  on  the  subject  was  even 
proposed  but  it  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  the  House.  Their  plan  was 
to  lessen  the  expenditure  for  the  military 
expansion  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  encourage  the  development 
of  commerce  and  navigation,  on  the 
other.    The  address  being  rejected,  the 
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Badget  was  passed  as  it  stood. 

One  particolar  of  the  Budget  for  the 
current  ßscal  year  was  the  *n^<:ializaifflp 
rtf  fh^  Fçrmosan  &]iaü£ca.    In  doing  so 
the  revenue  of  the  island  may  not  be  i 
increased  nor  the  expenditure  be  ccono-  I 
mized,  but  still  at  the  same  time  this  will 
enable  the  Govcmmeni  to  compile  the 
Formosan  Budget,  independent  of  the 
Main  Budget,    if  thought  necessary. 
According  to  the  new  Fonnosan  Budget  j 
the  tot»1  sums  of  revenue  and  expenditure  ' 
are  ^/i  8,121,504  .md  ym  13,904,303  j 
respectively.     It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  above  mer.tioncd  fourteen  mil- 
lion yert  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  civil 
administration  only.     Besides  supple- 
menting this  deficiency,   Japan^jeajly  j 
spends^//  4^500^^00      ilie  expense  of  ; 
keejiing  the  j^arrison  troops  in  the  island.  ' 
The  newly  annexed  territory  is  still  in 
t!ie  a^'C  of  colonization.     It  can  not  yet 
support  iiself  and  shows  n  deficiency  in 
revenue  .ifif!;^eth':i"  aiTionnlini;  to  about 
yen  10, 000, coo  or  more.    Japan,  how- 
ever,  is  not  indifferent  to  its  material 
progress,  on  îîie  contrary  she  is  doitii;  her  • 
best  for  the  \\(,'!iareo>  her  sisicr  island.  | 
The  Diet  not  only  endciscd  the  cnlarired 
scheine  of  civil   a  hnmistration   in   the  ' 
island,  bin  also  passed  the  bills  for  the 
cstabli:»hment  of  a  central  bank  and  con- 
struction of  a  raibyay.    The  funds  for 
the  bank  and  the  raiiwav  nre  to  be 
furnished  by  means  of  a  system  of  joint  | 
stock,  the  capital  of  the  former  being 
yen  5,000,000  while  that  of  the  latter  is  to 
haycn  15,000,000.   Though  the  Govern- 
ment at  first  decided  to  construct  the 


the  railway  at  public  expense^  it  has 
now  altered  its  determination,  partly 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  selling  bonds 
quickly,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  en* 
courage  the  Formosan  capitalists  to 
invest  their  money  in  the  undertaking. 
These  measures,  we  belie\e.  will  be* 
greatly  conducive  to  the  development 
of  Formoson  commerce  and  industry. 
The  time  will  come  not  far  in  the  future 
when  the  Fqrnjtosan-  ttveniie  will  cove; 
its  exp^ivfiititre 

Dismissing  the  Budget  problems,  the 
most  important  bill  adopted  by  the  Diet 
was  that  of  the  monetary  refornis.  The 
essence  of  the  bill  was  to  change  our 
silver  standard  to  a  gold  one,  providing 
every  means  foravoi«iing  any  economical 
panic  attendant  on  the  reforms.  As  for 
its  d 'tails  we  have  already  indicated 
them  in  connection  with  other  matters 
together  with  an  article  by  the  Premier 
him-cl/,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeal 
them  liere.  In  reality  the  opposition 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Diet  was  at  no  . 
time  strong,  very  différent  to  that  dis- 
played a  lew  months  ago  in  a  country 
on  the  oppo-site  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
We  were  in  favour  of  the  bill  from  the 
first,  for  we  thought  it  the  only  means 
a:  present  to  set  our  national  finances  as 
well  as  our  commerce  and  industry  on  a 
firm  basis  The  bUl  now  adopted  is  to 
come  into  action  on  ilie  :st  of  October  '  'y 
next,  and  our  Government  will  easilv  sell 
its  bonds  to  foreign  capitalists  and  our 
merchants  be  relieved  from  the  (rouble- 
some  computation  of  rates  of  excliauge. 

The  development  of  personal  rights  is 
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a  subject  to  which  our  leading  men  of 
thought  have  been  paying  their  utmost 
attrition  dating  the  last  fifteen  years  or 
^  ^  more.  For  a  few  years  following  the 
M  *  Restoration  there  were  no  political  or- 
T  ganisattons  like  parjJes  and  clubs. 
*■  Newsj^pei^  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
.  word,  and  magazines  were  not  published. 
'  Political  speeches  were  not  made  nor 
associations  organized.  In  a  word,  the 
curtain  of  the  political  stage  was  yet 
undrawn.  But  soon  after  the  organisa- 
tion of  parties,  the  Opposition  began  to 
use  the  sharp  weapons  of  pen  and  speech. 
The  cabinet,  fearing  the  possible  injury 
which  might  occur  from  these  mighty 
weapons,  restricted  the  freedom  of  ihe 
press,  public  speaking,  and  political 
»  associations.  By  this  measure  the  press 
suffered  most  ;  the  Minister  of  Home 
Affairs,  an  executive  officer,  being  em^ 
powered  to  suspend  or  suppress  the 
publication  of  any  newspaper  or  pampb« 
let  which  he  deemed  dangerous,  as  well 
as  to  judicially  punish  the  editor.  Con- 
sequently at  any  period  of  political 
agitation,  the  press  was,  so  to  speak, 
gaggeât  and  Ministers  and  Cabinets 
have  availed  ihemsekes  of  this,  to 
prevent  any  attack  being  made  on  them 
by  public  opinion.  No  matter  what  it 
may  be  called,  the  regulation  was  des- 
potic in  its  effect,  and  was  the  meatis  of 
depriving  the  nation  of  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  its  opinion.  The  last 
«ff»OTf>n  ftg-«>^fl  passed  a  complete 
ameg^eat  of  thi*  riyyni^tirtn.  Though 
the  original  bill  of  the  Government  did 
not  entirely  come  up  to  the  desired 


standard,  the  Lower  Houae  amended 
it  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
This  amendment  bad  been  passed  by 
the  Lower  House  at  evecy  session,  but 
invariably  rejected  by  the  Peers.  In  this 
session  the  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  Lower  House  came  to  an  agree* 
ment  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Government,  as  to  the  amendment  they 
intended  making,  and  consequently  the 
Peers  withdrew  their  long  drawn  out  op> 
position.  The  clauses  relating  to  suspen- 
sion were  entirely  abolished,  while  those 
regarding  suppression  still  rem  tin  as  a 
judicial  infliction.  The  final  success  of 
the  amendment  reminds  one  of  the 
movment  of  the  anti-Cörn  League  in 
England. 

Treaty  revision  is  a  work  vrhich  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  energy  and 
wisdom  of  our  people  daring  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century.  The  day  of  its 
coming  into  force  being  not  lar  in  the 
future,  the  Government  introduced  a 
bill  of  custom  duties.  The  duties  are 
all  ad  vahrem*  Ti:c  rates  vary  between 
five  per  cent  and  forty  per  cent  Com- 
mon manufactured  goods  are  liable  to 
twenty  per  cent,  and  arc  to  be  reckoned 
as  the  standard  of  the  new  duties.  Raw 
materials,  scientific  apparatus,  machines, 
half  manufactured  goods  and  daily  ne- 
cessaries are  to  be  taxed  at  rates  below 
twenty  per  cent  Goods  of  luxury  such 
as  liquors,  t|:>bacço.  wares  of  precious 
metal  and  others  are  to  be  heavily  taxed  in 
amount  to  35'-40  per  cent  The  revised 
treaties  proper,  are  based  on  equal 
terms, — jurisdiction  over  foreigners  and 
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the  right  of  taxation  being  in  the  hands 
of  onr  Government.  But  there  are  ap- 
pendices largely  restricting  the  freedom 
of  imposing  taxes,  and  the  rates  of  the 
items  especially  noticed  in  them»  will  be 
lowered  as  for  as  the  most  favoured 
nations  are  concerned.  In  the  event  of 
the  bill  in  question  being  enforced,  our 
Revenue  wilt    be  increased    by  yen 

I1,300,0CXD. 

It  is  impossible  f>«i  u>  t  ^  dwell  upon 
all  the  bills  endorsed  by  the  Diet  at  its 
last  ses«ion.  Among  those  of  most  im- 
portance, we  nuy  meaiion  the  ^abiish- 

ment  of  boadctl  wareliouseü.   the  ,  en- 
couragement of  dee£-seafishçry.  of  direct 
exportation  of  silk,  tlie  organization  <  r 
tra^iSJtf^ons  for  the  leading  exports,  the 
prevention  of  maritime  a>ll»ion^,  the 
precautions  against  plague,  the  ojmini 
ululations  in  Formosa,  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  census  regj^tnuio.n ^yties, 
the  protcf  M  11  of  loj:cjiis,  etc.  Among 
the  other  biils»  sanctioned  by  one  of  (he 
two   Houses,    there    were    slill  more 
important  problems,  the  discussion  of 
which  we  will  reserve  for  some  other 
lime.      One  thing,  however,   must  be 
mentioned  here.    In  the  last  session  of  the 
Diel,  a  good  many  bills  were  brought 
forward  by  the  Government  toward  the 
end   of  the  session.    This  shoitld  be 
avoided  ;  as  it  tends  to  n>ake  the  Diet 
careless  ;  in  order  to  c:' r  rt  clear  idea  of 
a  bill,  the  members  <»!  ihe  Diet  must  be 
allowed  time   enough    for    calm  deli- 
beration.   It  should  be  an  unwritt  ti  law 
not  to  introduce  hills  later  than  the  middle 
of  a  session  unless  absolutely  necessary. 


On  the  aAemoon  of  the  last  day  the 
Lower  House  came  to  another  no(e> 
worthy  decision  for  the  relief  of  the 
Government  officials.  When  the  Diet 
reduced  the  expenditure  for  the  Naval 
Expansion  in  1893,  an  Imperial  Rescript 
was  issued  authorizing  the  royal  gift  of 
$500,000  yearly  for  six  years  and  order^ 
ing  all  the  officials  to  subscribe  one 
tenth  of  llieir^salarifis*  Since  then  prIcM 
of  commodities  have  become  dearer  and 
dearer  ;  and  the  subscription  has  fallen 
very  heavily  on  the  officials,  especially  on 
those  with  small  salaries.  The  Lower 
House  therefore  decided  to  petition  the 
Throne  for  an  al)*  >lition  of  the  subscrip- 
tion. The  address  being  ten  îered  and 
accepted,  some  of  the  lower  officials  have 
recently  been  relieved^ (rsQLtliiftxompnl- 
sory  subscription. 

The  last  session  of  the  Diet  has  now 
terminated.    It  celebrated  its  closing 
ceremony  with  a  brilliant  victory  on  the 
Government  side.    The  Opposition  was 
extremely  quiet  and  inactive  all  through 
term,  the  Government  having  always 
a  conspicuous  majority,  in  fact,  so  much 
so,  that  the  Opposition  could  do  nothing. 
I  The  Government,  except  on  one  or  two 
;  exlraordtn^.ry   '  ccasions,     have  passed 
i  their  biils  without  either  healed  dis- 
cussions   or   even    c!o(iucnt  orntions. 
True,  the  smaller  the  majority,  the  finer 
the  debate  ;    but   notwithstanding  the 
smoothness  of  the  Government's  political 
course,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  obstacles 
surmoimtcd    hy  the  Diet  in   the  last 
I  session  have       atly  forwarded  the  uro- 
j  grcss  of, personal  nglits  in  Japan. 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  JAPANESE 
CURRENCY  SYSTEM. 


^  The  currency  system  in  Japan  is  now 
based  upon  a  more  secure  status  than 
it  has  been  hitherto. 

At  the  Restoration^  in  the  year  1870, 
our  Government  in  changing  the  standard 
of  currency,  adopted  the  gold  standard. 

^  A  gold  dollar  contained  23.15  troy 
grains  =15  metric  grammes  of  pure 
gold  :  that  is,  it  contained  90  per  cent 
of  pure  gold,  and  10  per  cent  of  alloy. 

^  The  whole  weight  of  a  gold  was  to 
be  »5,72  troy  grains,  that  is,  i  f  metric 
grammes,  which  was  taken  as  the  unit 
In  accordance  with  the  standard,  two, 
five,  ten,  and  twenty  dollar  pieces  of  gold 
coins  were  minted.  Silver  was  simply 
used  as  subsidiary  coins,  consisting  of 
four  different  kinds — five,  ten,  twenty 
and  fifty  cent  pieces.  However,  as 
public  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad 
forebade  the  exclusive  use  of  gold 
coins,  the  Government  was  forced  to 
mint  a  silver  dollar  containing  374.4 
troy  grMns~-24.36  736  metric  grammes, 
which  passed  under  the  name  of 
"trade  dollars."  It  was  then  decreed 
that  this  silver  yen  should  only  be  used 
in  export  and  import  trade,  in  payment 
of  taxes  by  foreigners,  and  also  in  all 


commercial  dealings  with  the  latter,  bot 
neither  in  payment  of  taxes  at  home, 
nor  in  cases  of  public  payment,  and  its 
general  circulation  was  not  allowed, 
but  was  confined  to  one  locality.  Its 
weight  was  increased  from  416  to  430 
grains,  and  the  rate  fixed  was  to  be  loi 
yen  of  standard  gold  to  100  ym  of 
silver.    Its  fineness  was  900,  whereas 
that  of  other  subsidiary  silver  coins  was 
80a   Thus,  we  find  at  this  time  that  a 
certain  silver  coin  was  in  circulation  in 
Japan,  the  use  of  which  was  chiefly 
confined  to  her  open  ports.    In  May, 
1878,  we  met  with  another  regulation, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  silver 
dollar,  henceforth,  might  be  used  in 
payment  of  taxes,  and  in  public  as  in 
private  dealings.    In  November  of  the 
same  year,  the  weight  of  silver  was  re- 
stored to  its  original  standard,  that  is,  to 
416  grains,  and  one  hundred  of  these 
were  reckoned  as  too  yen.    At  the  same 
time,  another  decree  was  passed  which 
ordered  that  silver  bullion  imported 
both  from  the  natives  and  foreigners  to 
the  Osaka  Mint,  should  henceibrtb  be 
minted  in  one  yen  trade  dollar.  Thus, 
we  find  Japan  legally  accepting  a  bw 
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metallic  standard,  but  io  practice  she  is 
a  silver  sundard  country. 

I^oes  it  not  appear,  indeed,  a  folly 
to  have  adopted  a  silver  standard  within 
the  five  years  of  improvement  of  the 
system  of  conency  in  Germany  and  her 
adoption  of  a  gold  sundard?— but  we 
must  remember  that  sacb  was  the  in- 
evitable dilemma  in  which  we  were 
placed    With  the  opening  of  ports 
to  foreigners  and  with  the  dawn  of  our 
foreign  trade,  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  gold  had  flowed  out  abroad,  a  very 
small  amount  being  left  at  home.  In 
1870,  a  mint  was  founded  in  Osaka, 
and  in  the  following  year,  regulations 
concerning  currency  were  issued;  yet, 
the  amount  of  gold  annually  minted 
was  very  small  indeed — ^not  exceeding 
33,000^000  dollars   (in    187s)  and 
19,000,000  dollars  (in  1873)!  But 
even  this  amount  flowed    out  to 
foreign  countries,   leaving  behind  a 
large  amount  of  the  paper  note  issued 
by  the  Government 

In  the  civil  war  in  which  the  Great 
Saigo  was  supported  by  the  sturdy 
children  of  Kyushu,  a  large  amount  ot 
paper  notes  was  issued  to  meet  the 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  which  must  be^ 

w 

by  the  way,  remembered  were  non- 
convertible  notes.   Public  loan  bonds 
were  issued  in  exchange  for  grants 
wHich  had  been  made  to  the  samurait 
national  banks  were  established  in  order 
10  keep  up  the  value  of  public  loan 
bonds  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  entirely 
unaccustomed  to  such  an  arrangement 
1*lie  national  banks  mortgaged  to  the 


Government  public  loan  bonds  as 
security,  and  issued  some  bank  notes, 
which  were  as  a  rule  convertible  into 
coin.  At  this  time,  our  standard 
cnrren<^  was  gold,  which  metal  bad 
considerably  flowed  out  to  foreign 
countries.  Under  tliese  circumstances, 
the  banks,  on  being  demanded  to 
exchange  this  nou'convertible  note,  were 
greatly  embarrased,  as  they  were  short 
of  coin.  Whereupon,  the  unlimited 
use  of  silver  coin  was  granted,  thus 
fulfilling  the  demands  made  by  bank 
notes,  and  rescuing  the  banks  from  a 
crisis.  Such  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  Japan  was  made  practically 
a  silver  country.  However,  even  silver 
was  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands, 
owing  to  its  scarcity.  Seeing  such  a 
deplorable  condition,  a  gate  was  opened 
for  the  free  coinage  of  a  silver  yen. 
This  arrangement  proved  a  failure. 
Hence,  it  was  necessary  to  grant  that 
the  bank  notes  should  be  exchangeable 
for^non-converiible  notes  issued  by  the 
Government  Thus,  the  bank  notes 
were  turned  into  non«convertible  notes, 
because  that  which  was  exchangeable 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  non- 
convertibles.  This  result  was  due  to  the 
inevitable  amount  of  non-convertibte 
notes  issued  by  the  Government  existing 
side  by  side  with  the  convertible  notes 
which  necessarily  demanded  exchange. 

Indeed,  the  embarrassment  of  our 
currency  system,  by  this  time, 
reached  its  climax.  The  gold  standard 
was  changed  to  the  silver  standard, 
and  silver  in  turn,  was  being  driven 
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out    by   the   introduccion   of  paper 

currency.  In  January,  1882,  we 
find  the  difference  of  70  per  cent, 
between  silver  and  j»a{^cr  notes.  The 
whole  nation  felt  the  effect,  and  was 
filled  with  fear  and  apprehensions.  The 
readjustment  of  ihr  cnrreiu  y  system  was 
loudly  demanded.  The  change  of  the 
currency  system  in  Germany,  brought 
about  the  depreciation  of  silver  which 
made  it  much  easier  for  Japan,  which  is 
a  silver  country,  to  mint  silver  rather 
than  gold.  The  unlimited  circulation 
of  silver  which  was  allowed  by  the 
Government  against  its  own  will,  proved 
advantageous  in  restoring  the  currency 
system  ;  because  silver  wiiich  was 
rejected  in  Europe,  could  be  used  in 
exchange. 

The  Bank  of  Japan  was  established  as 
the  organ  of  our  finance  and  economy. 
All  the  national  banks  were  now  cither 
to  dissolve  tiieinselves,  or  to  con- 
tinue their  business  as  private  institutions, 
within  twenty  years  after  their  establish- 
ment, and  the  bank  notes  were  to  be  can- 
celled according  to  tlie  law  of  union  pay- 
ment. Each  bank  was  rcfinired  to  pay 
their  reserve  fund  for  the  purpose  of  their 
cancellation  to  the  Bank  ot  Japan,  with 
which  the  latter  purchased  public  loan 
bonds,  and  the  interest  accruing  tliere- 
froni  was  used  to  redeem  the  paper 
notes.  This  action  took  place  in  May 
1883,  and  exactly  one  year  after  this, 
regulaiiuii.s  concerning  convertilde  linnk 
notes  wen*  drawn  up,  in  accordance 
wi'li  whtcli  tlie  Bank  of  Japan  issued 
convertible  bank  notes.    In  1883,  un- 


registered public  loan  bonds  convertible 
into  paper  currency  were  issued.  Every 
effort,  therefore,  was  being  made  toward 

the  retrenchment  of  government  bills. 
In  June,  1885,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
government  notes  should  in  course  of 
time  be  exchanged  for  silver.  Thus, 
the  foundation  for  the  unification  of  the 
currency  system  was  laid,  ilie  system  of 
convertible  notes  was  securely  founded  : 
the  difference  between  silver  and  paper 
notes  was  altogether  cancelled  :  the  silver 
standard  was  perfected.  Certainly  our 
currency  system  advanced  a  step  forward. 

Our  people  too  were  glad  to  see  that 
paper  notes  were  being  exchanged  for 
coin.  During  the  lime  when  non-con- 
vertible paper  currency  w;is  abundant, 
they  were  obliged  to  exchange  the  dep- 
reciated papernotes  for  coin  ofhigh-value, 
in  order  to  pay  the  foreigners  from- whom 
they  made  purchases,  but  under  the  new 
system,  this  disadvantage  was  entirely 
done  away.  I'hey  were  overwhelmed 
with  jf>^-,  seeing  the  seeming  prosperity 
ofiradi.-,  and  nticrly  closed  their  eyes  to 
the  effect  wiouglii  by  tlie  depreciation  of 
silver.  Only  fir->ighte(i  men  jierceived 
that  japan  must  sooner  or  later  adopt  the 
gold  standard. 

With  the  improvement  of  the  currency 
system,  trade  and  industry  made  marked 
and  steady  progress,  ami  tin;  change  in 
the  ratio  between  r»; old  and  sUver  began 
perceptibly  to  be  fell  i)y  the  witolc  na- 
tion. The  news  about  the  1 'itrccialion 
of  silver  which  was  brougiit  from  India 
in  1893,  had  startled  the  nation  which 
had  already   displayed  some  interest 
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with  regard  lo  the  question  of  gold  and 
silver.  Tlie  nation  was  exceedingly 
troubled  about  the  question  of  silver. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  our  Govern- 
ment appointed  a  commission  with  a 
view  to  the  investigation  of  the  cunency 
•system,  which  was  composed  of  several 
high  oi&cials  of  the  Financial  Depart- 
ment, two  professors  of  the  Imperial 
University,  and  several  celebrated  eco- 
nomists, bankers  and  merchants.  Silver 
had  depreciated,  but  the  price  of  things 
in  our  silver  country  had  not  perceptibly 
risen.  Consequently  our  export  trade 
had  greal!y  advanced,  and  our  commerce 
and  industry  had  made  wonderful  pro- 
gress. Ii  our  exports  increase,  our 
imports  must  increase  also.  Under  these 
circumstances,  there  is  nothing  strange 
that  the  whole  nation  should  seem  to  for- 
get the  danger  resulting  from  the  deprecia- 
tion of  silver;  and  should  consider  the  sil- 
ver currency  for  the  cause  of  the  improve- 
ment of  commerce  and  industr)'  :  unfor- 
tunately for  this  conccj)tion,  in  a  coun- 
try with  a  standard  of  depreciated  coin, 
the  price  of  commodities  will  rise  ;  and 
when  it  ri  e<;,  liie  advantage  of  a 
silver  country  with  a  depreciated  value 
will  end.  Utterly  unconscious  of  this 
Stat:*  of  atTairs,  the  nation  was  brought 
face  to  lace  with  the  Chino-Japan  war. 

The  attention  of  the  M'hole  nation  was 
drawn  toward  this  war.  The  question 
concerning  the  i;iiio  of  value  between 
gold  and  silver  was  buried  pro  tern. 
M\\\o\v^\\  the  war  introduced  a  new 
order  of  things  in  our  national  condi- 
tion,  yet   the  same   question  again 


revived  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  the  adjustment  of  our  post  bellum 
economy.  The  eminent  men  of  the 
nation  saw  here  a  grand  opportunity  for 
obtaining  the  reserve  fund  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  gold  standard,  as  vast 
amount  of  war  indemnity  was  expected 
from  China.  Fortunately  for  us,  the 
indemnity  was  to  be  paid  in  gold  in 
London.  They  felt  that  the  nation  with 
a  silver  standard  would  be  left  out  of 
question  in  the  money  market  of  the 
work!.  Public  loan  bonds  with  the  in- 
terest of  7  per  cent  which  were  raised 
in  London  in  former  years,  sold  at  high 
prices  ;  but  public  loan  bonds  sold  in 
London  last  year  did  not  sell  nearly  so 
well  as  our  countrymen  had  expected. 
They  ascribed  this  state  of  affairs  to  the 
fact  that  Japan  was  still  a  silver  country. 
They  began  to  perceive  that  the  deprecia- 
tion of  silver  has  unfavourablly  affifcted 
our  commerce.  They  saw  that  both  their 
own  country  men  and  foreign  residents 
in  Japan,  carried  on  their  speculations 
according  to  the  fluctuation  of  silver. 
They  felt  that  they  were  excluded  from 
the  currency  systcn^  of  the  world. 

Now  the  time  to  adopt  the  gold  standard 
was  at  hand.    The  Government  otlicials 
saw  the  signs  of  the  times.    On  the  ist  of 
March,  the  bill  tor  the  acceptance  of 
a  gold  standard  was  submitted  to  the  Diet 
According  to  tliis  draft,  two /"un  (0.75  ,V 
I  c;ratnmes)  of  pure  gold  was  regarded  as  a 
I  unit  ;  a  standani  which  went  by  the 
name  of  a.  yen.    Thh  new  gold  coin  in 
its  weight  was  to  be  one  half  of  the  old 
I  one.    There  were  to  be  three  kinds  o^ 
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gold  currency — 5,  10,  and  ao  dollar 
pieces^for  which  an  unlimited  circula- 
tion was  granted.  There  were  to  be 
also  three  kinds  of  subsidiary  silver  coins 
— 10,30  and  50  cents  pieces — which 
shall  be  legal  tender  to  the  amount 
of  ten  yen.  These  were  the  same 
in  weight  and  fineness  as  the  former 
ones.  One  ym  silver  coins  were 
gradually  to  be  exchanged  for  one  yen 
gold.  Until  this  exchange  is  completed, 
ite  free  circulation  shall  be  allowed. 
Thefactof  tbesuspension  of  the  circulation 
of  silver  coin  shall  be  announced  six  mon. 
ths  previous  to  the  time,  and  after  lull  five 
years  frcnn  the  date  of  its  suspension,  one 
en  silver  coin  shall  be  treated  as  bullion. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  this  plan 
was  to  fix  the  ratio  between  gold  and 
silver  almost  at  par  with  the  respective 
Current  value,  and  to  establish  that  one 
yen  of  new  gold  was  to  be  one  half  of 
the  former  gold  coin.  The  ratio  was  to 
be  changed  from  gold  i  to  silver  16.17 
into  gold  I  to  silver  33.34<  Indeed, 
such  an  arrangement  is  unknown  in  the 
world's  histoiy.  According  to  it,  the 
transition  from,  the  silver  standard  to 
that  of  gold  does  not  involve  changes 
in  the  price  of  commodities. 

It  is  the  plan  of  our  Government 
to  mint  48,000,000  gold  dollars  by 
Üie  ist  of  Oct,  the  time  when  our 
new  system  shall  be  put  into  effect, 
and  reserve  them  to  meet  demands 
made  by  one  yen  silver  coins  and 
convertible  bank  notes  ;  They  will  the 
proceed  at  once  to  suspend  the  circula- 
tion of  one  yen  silver  currency  and 


mint  thereby  subsidiary  silver  coins. 
Now,  the  question  is,  what  amount  oi 
silver  coins  will  be  returned  for 
exchange?  Since  the  foundation  of  a 
mint  in  Osaka  160,000,000  dollars  and 
a  fraction  over  were  minted,  out  of  which 
100,000,000  dollars  Aowed  out  to  foreign 
countries,  especially  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese,  who  appreciate  silv^  bullion 
more  than  silver  coin.  They  cancdled 
the  marks  on  silver  coins  or  turned  them 
into  bullion,  making  them  utterly  use- 
less as  currency.  According  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  our  Government  8,000,000 
dollars  in  the  Strait  Settlements,  500,000 
dollars  in  Shanghai  and  some  in  other 
parts  of  China,  are  still  in  circulation, 
and  it  is  unimaginable  that  they  will  be 
returned  to  Japan  for  exchange. 

When  this  plan  was  submitted  to  the 
Imperial  Diet  for  discussion,  the  majori^ 
of  our  people  received  die  news  with 
approval  but  it  was  not  without  some 
opposition  fi^om  the  members  of  the 
Diet  and  the  people:  To  mention  some 
of  them,  let  me  go  back  to  that 
commission  appointed  in  1895,  which 
reported  the  result  of  their  own  investi- 
gations to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  in 
which  they  afiirmed  the  singular  fact 
that  there  is  comparatively  a  greater 
depredation  of  the  prices  of  commodi- 
dities  in  a  gold  countiy,  whereas  the  rise 
of  inice  of  commodities  in  a  silver 
country  is  comparativdy  small.  Un- 
fortunatdy  the  committee  overlooked  the 
fact  that,  in  Europe,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  agencies  for  the  distribution  of 
productions,  the  price  of  commodities 
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has  greatly  &11en,  hence,  in  a  sih'er 
country*,  it  has  been  prevented  from 
following  its  natural  inclination.  Otheis 
opposed  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard 
on  the  ground  that  our  export  trade 
floiuished  because  of  our  being  a 
silver  countn.  These  cnntrovertiali^ 
folget  the  £ict  that  the  de\-elopement 
of  our  commerce  and  trade  was  due 
to  the  development  of  our  industry, 
the  cancelling  of  non-convertible  notes, 
and  the  organization  of  the  con- 
vertible system.  The  depreciation  of 
silver  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
temporary  impetus  to  the  development 
of  commerce  destined  s(x>n  to  come  to 
an  end  with  the  rise  of  the  price  of  com- 
modities. There  arc  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  from  the  feeling  that  the 
international  bimetallic  standard  will  be 
accompli-shed  before  long,  strcnously 
opposed  the  adoption  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard, but  these  men  are  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  this  union  will  n  .t  take  place 
so  soon  as  they  expect.  Granted  that  it 
will  soon  take  place,  there  is  one  tliini; 
to  which  I  want  to  call  the  special  nttcn- 
tion  of  my  readers,  that  is,  tliat  tin-  ciiange 
from  a  e^ld  standard  to  a  biim  tallic  does 
less  harm  than  that  which  t;ikcs  place 
from  silver  to  a  bimetallic  standard. 

Some  (t]ipnscd  it  on  simple 
ground  that  the  present  is  the  tiiviC 
to  adopt  the  gold  standard.  TiuM'  and 
other  arti^ijmenls  adduced  Ir.  tlit^e 
opponcn's  arenicrc  pifiexts  of  th«»«-  wlv) 
beinü;  i'^Miorant  >  the  t  .iniii:ion  of  the 
times,  Mindl}  1.  >llo\\  the  dictates  ot  the 
political  parlies  to  which  they  belong. 


No\v»  both  the  commoners  aud  peers- 
have  accepted  the  bill  with  a  large- 
majority.  There  were  some  who  pro- 
posed various  amendments  in  the  House- 

of  Commotis. 

An  opinion  as  to  the  ratio  of  sub- 
sidiär)' coins  is  worth  mentioning, 
Acci»rding  to  it,  the  ratio  of  gold  i  to 
silver  28.753  is  too  much,  and  that  of 
gold  to  silver  24  seems  more  rational. 
However  such  a  thing  is  impossible  at 
I>resent  for  various  reasons,  and  tlie  Go* 
vemment  was  obliged  to  adopt  the 
present  system  as  it  is. 

Thus,  the  gold  standard  was  passed  as 
a  law.  This  news  was  followcil  by  the 
unexpected  depreciation  of  silver  in 
foreign  countries,  \o  doubt,  this  ar»-»sc 
from  the  belief  that  japan,  with  the 
abandiMunent  of  the  silver  standard  would 
probably  begin  to  sell  silver  This  was, 
indeed,  an  erroneous  concepfion. 
Japan  in  spite  of  her  being  a  silver 
country,  possesses  a  \ery  small  amount 
of  silver.  The  net  amount  tloes  not 
exceed  27,000,000  dollars  which  must  be 
turned  into  subsidiary  coins,  thus  leaving 
no  room  for  disjiosing  of  silver.  The 
foreigners  ought  to  know  that  japan  has 
enough  abilitv  to  deal  with  such  an 
important  pri>tilcm. 

As  the  amount  of  gold  in  reserve  to 
meet  the  demands  made  by  the  non-con- 
vertible bank  notes  is  ico.000,000  dollars, 
and  a  fraction  over,  wiiich  is  more  tlian 
one  halt'"!"  >n\erii!>lc  notes,  onr  prepara- 
tion is  j>rt  n\  c*miplcte.  The  amount 
r)r  subsidiary  coins  current  is  large 
enough.    As  gold    is  used  in  trade^ 
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obstacles  in  commerce  are  naturally 
done  away  with.  Tendency  to  specu- 
lation and  enterprise  will  be  lessened. 
The  fear  of  the  outflow  of  our  capital 
is  done  awav.  Has  not  our  currencv 
system  then  been  [)laccil  on  a  more 
secure  basis?  '^I'hc  ilcviseil  plan  at  the 
time  of  the  Restoration  is  now  accept- 


ed, and  being  realized  to  our  full  satis- 
faction. 

Taketomi  Tokitoshi. 

(The  Hon.  T«k«t«mi  Tokiia«h!,  who  contrilHSMd 
m  «rdcle  oo  the  Toml  Capital  of  Japnn  10  tti«  v«|,  I. 
Xo.  3  i»r  The  Fam  East,  wa«  cleci««!  as  CI1M  of  tlie 
Special  Commiktve  br  the  Invest  i«aiion  of  the  MoBCtaiy 
Keform  Rlli  in  the  Lower  HiMU>e.  Kecemljr  h«  was 
.tppointed  Chief  of  tba  Commercâl  and  InduMrfal  Bu» 
reaain  the  Departmeiitof  ARricntturcandCommeroe.] 


^    THE  CAREER  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

IN  JAPAN. 


^  It  i?  nf)t  yet  ten  years  since  the  con- 
i  stitutional  lorni  ul  govcinn.cn t  \va>  inlro- 
'  duced  into  Japan.  Her  people  are  now 
eni^aiçed  in  the  act  of  tlirecting  the  growth 
of  lh:it  f  irm  »jf  i:ovcMinient,  so  as  to 
insure  ibe  jjerniancnt  welfare  of  the 
whole  nation.  Some  foreign  nations, 
liowcvci,  li;ive  concluded  that  our  people 
aic  no;  liiteii  by  their  nature  for  tlu.l  form 
of  go\ ernmcnl  iUiJ  they  l)ase  this  judge- 
ment on  their  conviction  that  the 
Japanese  nature  lacks  patience  and  con- 
stancy in  every  thini^.  When  super- 
ficially coii^idcicd,  V.  e  can  not  attach 
vciy  much  l^lanie  to  this  conviction  an<l 
judgeniciil  on  this  point,  but  lacls  are 
in  existence  which  make  it  difficull  for 
us  to  entirely  disprove  our  weakness  in 
this  respect.  But  when  carefully  consi- 
dered, it  can  not  be  denied  tliat  Japanese 
have  a  capacity  to  understand,  digest, 
and  assimilate  things  of  very  different 
kinds,  for  both  the  past  and  the  present 


1  experiences  in  the  national  career  ol 
japan  go  to  clearly  prove  that  they  arc 
endowed  with  this  capacity  in  a  marked 
degree. 

Even  in  the  days  of  our  fathers, 
when  the  intellectual  development  was 

I  yet  limited,  such  a  religion  as  Buddliism, 
so  infinitely  l)road,  profound  and 
cornplicalei!  in  its  doctiiues,  and  also 
the  Cliincsc  phil  >m  n>liy,  so  intensely 
comprehensive,  subtle  ami  iniiicate  in 
its  teachings,  were  iinder>tood  and 
appreciated.  In  modern  times,  when 
the  Western  knowlecige  was  brought  to 

I  our   notice,   it    took  onlv   a    few  de- 

I  " 

cades  to  uaw  it  fully  inttodnced  and  tm- 
I  dcrslood  ui  its  various  departments  of 
[  science,  philosophy,  religion,  law  and 
j  politics.    With  these  facts  before  us,  it 
I  would  be  premature,    in  the  face  of 
apparent  difficulties  attending  tlic  intro- 
duction of  a  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  Japan,   to  say  that  the 
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national  character  of  the  Japanese  is  not 
fitted  for  soch  a  form  of  government. 

If  we  would  be  frank,  however,  we 
must  not  hesitate  to  own  that  both  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  Japan  were 
too  apprehensive  as  well  as  sanguine 
in    their   expectalioi.s    when  intro- 
ducing the  conbtilutional  form.  'J'liose 
in  authority  feared  that  they  would  at 
once  lose  their  power  w  hen  that  form  of 
government  was  introduced  while  the 
people  believed  that  by  its  establishment 
they  would  immediately  become  posses- 
sed of  the  governing  power  and  authority. 
Sut  the  £act  proved  to  be  quite  the 
reverse.     The  reasons  why  those  in 
authority  as  well  as  the  people  were  led 
to  expect  too  much  from  that  form 
of  govmment  we  will    now  briefly 
state. 

Since,  ihe  Restoration  it  was  the 
dansmen  of  Satsuma  and  Choshu  that 
came  into  power  and  continued  in 
authority,  in  spile  of  several  changes 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  mean  time  ; 
so  that  the  actions  of  their  Government 
came  to  form  the  principal  elements  of 
the  political  history  of  the  Meiji  period. 
The  political  {  allies  in  Japan  were 
organized  >olcly  against  this  monopoly 
of  power  by  ilie  two  great  clans.  The 
reaction  first  showed  ilself  m  a  memorial 
to  the  Gl iveriiiiient  advocating  the  ad- 
visability of  e^talilisliin^  a  house  of 
legislature  composed  of  members  elect 
ed  by  the  people.  This  was  followed 
by  the  organization  of  the  Liberal 
Parly  under  Count  Ilas^aki,  and  of  the 
Progressionist  under    Count  Okuma. 


Then  followed  the  Conservatives  under 
the  joint  loa*îership  of  "Viscounts  Tani 
and  Tori-o.  The  DaidodtuUteisUt  or  the 
Great  Corporation,  was  also  organized 
by  Count  Goto.  Thus  several  political 
parties  had  been  f-  inK-.l  before  the 
twenty-third  year  of  Meiji  when  the  ^ 
national  assembly  was  to  be  established. 
Düring  that  period,  those  parties  passed 
through  several  stages  of  change  in  their 
power  and  influence,  but  it  is  an 
indisputable  fact  that  their  sole  object 
was  in  the  destruction  of  the  Govern- 
menu  Erroneously  did  they  expect 
that  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional 
form  of  government  was  the  attainment 
of  their  object,  while  those  in  authority 
entertained  fear  on  that  account. 

Such  having  been  the  conviction  of 
political  parties,  when  the  imperial 
Diet  sat  for  the  first  lime  in  the  23rd  / 
year  of  Meiji  "^1890),  the  hitherto  hostile 
parties,  the  Liberal  and  the  Pregrcssion- 
ist,  rallied  thcm>clves  under  one  banner 
that  of  the  "popular  j)arty,"  and  tried  to 
carry  the  day  against  the  Cîovernment  on 
the  question  of  the  Rtidp^et.  This  warfare, 
however,  after  mutual  concessions, 
ended  in  the  cutting  down  of  the 
appropriations  set  forlh  in  ihe  Budget. 
When  the  first  session  was  closed, 
sonic  changes  occnred  in  the  f  crsonnel 
of  the  cabinet,  and  the  "  popular  party  " 
became  ail  the  more  expectant.  At  the 
second  session,  the  union  of  the  "popular 
parly''  bec  ame  stronger,  and  the  Govern- 
ment resolved  to  i)resent  a  firmer  front, 
and  organized  the  so-called  military 
cîijjinei.     They    dissolved  the  Diet, 
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and  also  interfered  in  the  election  of  the 
meml^rs  of  the  Diet*  Flere  the  friction 
between  the  Government  and  the  people 
became  all  the  stronger.  But  when  the 
so-called  cabinet  of  the  elder  statesmen 
was  formed,  the  Government  and  the 
people  began  to  show  a  tendency  to 
drawing  closer  to  each  other,  for  by 
this  time  the  government  had  come  to 
know  the  strength  of  the  '^popular  party/' 
while  the  latter  had  been  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  shaking  the  foundation  of 
the  Government  from  outside.  Thus  the 
piilitical  parties  which  had  been  organic 
se<l  with  the  object  of  destroying  the 
clan  government  gradually  went  hand 
in  hand  xviih  the  cabinet,  while  on  the 
side  of  the  Government,  the  so-called 
chmen  naikakUf  or  the  cabinet  standing 
aloof  from  political  parties,  began  to 
open  communications  with  the  same. 
The  people  began  to  see  that  the 
shortest  way  to  assume  the  power  of 
government  was  to  coalesce  with  the 
existing  cabinet,  and  thus  the  excessive 
expectations  011  the  part  of  the  people, 
and  the  undue  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  were  more  or 
less  dispersed. 

Along  with  the  dispersion  of  excessive 
fears  and  expectations  attached  to  a 
constitutional  form  of  government,  the 
advancement  of  political  knowledge 
led  the  nation  to  see  that  that  form  of 
government,  was  nothing  metre 
than  a  conventionality  and  that 
the  tyranny  of  a  majority  was 
worse  than  that  of  a  despotic  govern- 
ment    The  people  be^an  to  see  that 


a  government  by  majority  wasa  govern- 
ment  of  quantity  but  not  of  ^guaUty, 
especially  in  diplomacy  They  commen- 
ced to  see  the  reason  why  Russia  was 
ofken  ahead  of  England  in  her  actions, 
and   those  who   had  knelt   at  the 
altar  of  the  constitutional  government 
even  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  the 
inadvisability  of  that  fonn.    Here  we 
are  reminded  of  the  remark  made  by 
some  of  the  foreign  nations  in  reference 
to  our  adoption  of  a  constitutional 
government  ;  that  this  can  not  be  any- 
thing else  but  a  mere  reaction  of  an 
extreme  character.    It  would  be  too 
bold  to  try  to  pass  a  final  judgement  on 
the  true  merit  and  character  of  our 
nation  by  its  experiences  of  less  than 
a  decade.     In  our  opinion,  Japan 
today  is  in  a  period  of  transitton  not 
only  in  her  constitutional  career,  but 
also  in  every  respect  she  is  passing  from 
the  old  to  the  new.    Take  a  walk  in 
one  of  the  streets,  and  observe  the 
multifarious  fonns  of  head  dress  and 
foot  gear.    It  might  be  said  of  the 
people  of  Japan  that  every  conceivable 
form  and  style  of  bodily  comfort  was 
offered  them  but  they  were  left  in  doubl 
as  to  which  to  choose.   In  Japan,  at 
present,  a  battle  is  being  fought  between 
nationalism  and  occidentalism,  and  civil- 
ization and  relics  of  feudalism.   In  edu- 
cation also,  a  rivalry  is  existing  between 
the  cosmopolitan    and    the  national 
principles,   while   in    law    the  two 
principles      of     equalisation  and 
naiionalism  are  disputing  the  ground. 
Just  as  the  old  characters  are  in  conflict 
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with  the  new  in  every  grade  of  society, 
so  the  old  elements  are  in  constant  fric- 
tion with  the  new  elements  in  every  de- 
partment of  onr  national  institutions, 
hence  our  avowal  that  Japan  is  now  in  a 
period  of  transition. 

As  an  inevitable  evil  existing  in  a 
transition  period,  the  social  morality  is 
always  at  a  discount,  and  it  is  sad  to 
say  that  such  at  present  is  the  case  with 
Japan.  We  do  not  take  pleasure  in  ex- 
posing the  evik  now  existing^  but  in 
fairly  surveying  the  present  aftd  future 
of  Japan  in  her  constitutional  career,  we 
are  obliged  to  examine  the  state  of  things 
as  they  exist  at  present. 

Should  some  one  ask  what  forms  of 
plcasjxfc  and  pastime  are  prevailing 
in  society  at  present;   we  doubt  if 
any  person  could  publicly  name  them 
without  a  feeling  of  shame.  Examine 
the  kinds  of  pleasure  indulged  in  by  the 
edttcaied  class,  sucfi  as  politicians,  busi- 
ness-men and  wealthy  merchants,  and  al- 
so glance  over  the  pastimes  of  the  labor- 
ing classes.  At  home  and  in  society,  how 
do  they  spend  their  evening  and  leisure- 
hours?  Are  not  the  kinds  of  pleasure 
equally  loo  low  and  dark  in  their  nature 
to  permit  public  mention  of  them  ?  With* 
out  going  to  the  trouble  of  naming  the 
kinds  of  pastimes  that  are  now  in- 
dulged in  by  all  classes,  their  character 
will  be  self-evident  if  we  consider  the 
ikct    that   the  Academy  of^  M  usic. 
^that  source  of  national  eliëvâtion  and  of 
purifying  delight  and  pleasure,  is  left 
without  much  patronage  and  istS^jy* 
kept  in  existence  by  the  State  fund  alone. 


This  state  of  things  must  be  due  to 
the  introduction  of  the  so-called  mater- 
ial civilisation.  With  it  has  come  that 
tendency  of  attaching  too  much  import- 
ance to  physical  and  material  at  the 
expense  of  moral  considerations,  and  the 
result  is  the  decline  of  that  high  sense 
of  morality_that  f9rn»ed  _the  founda- 
tion of  the  Samuraism^  of  the  good  old 
days.  Social  sanction  having  thus  dec- 
lined, worship  of  Mammon  and  the 
material  consideration  began  to  assume 
ascendency  over  the  old  system  of  morals 
of  the  feudal  times.  Thus  it  was  that  a 
want  of  balance  was  caused  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  education,  which 
can  be  no  other  than  an  issue  attending 
the  period  of  transition  in  the  course  of 
Japan's  constitutional  career.  How 
deeply  this  evil  has  crept  into  political 
society,  how  far  its  evil  influence  is  being 
disseminated,  will  next  be  considered. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  our  con« 
siittttion,  no  cabinet  has  been  organized 
without  a  declaration  of  its  platform;  and 
no  cabinet  was  ever  in  powec  but  what 
failed  to  act  up  to  ils  declaration. 
But  that  failure  was  passed  over  by  the 
pei^le,  as  if  not  deserving  of  serious 
consideration.  No  political  party  ever 
was  organized  here  that  did  not  issue 
their  manifesto,  but  they  ne>'er  carried 
out  their  programme.  Still  the  people  did 
not  blame  them  for  this  failure.  Again, 
the  members  of  the  Diet  held  out  some 
pledges  to  their  electors,  but  their  pledges 
were  never  fulfilled.  Still  society  passed 
that  over  without  a  reproach. 

The  gravest  evil  existing  at  present  is 
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the  blindness  of  the  people  with  regard 
to  the  private  morals  of  politicians.  •*  A 
slight  defect  weighs  little  before  a  great 
merit  "  is  an  old  adage  ;  and  this  principle 
is  now  stretched  and  extended  to  every 
body,  so  that  politicians  have  come  to 
be  allowçd,gr^  latltiideitrtheir  morals. 
However  grave  their  defects  may  be  in 
their  private  morals,  the  present  poli- 
ticians of  Japan  can  hold  their  position 
without  any  difficulty.  Such  as  they  are, 
they  go  about  unabashed  and  can  enjoy 
full  liberty  without  the  least  restraint. 
A  failure  to  fuUll  pledges  by  politicians 
has  come  to  be  considered  as  an 
ordinary  occurrence.  Deceitfulness  and 
cheating  have  come  to  be  looked  upon 
as  clever  actions.  I?ribery  has  ceased 
to  call  down  social  opprobrium,  while 
mean  actions  have  failed  to  meet  with  a 
deserving  penally.  Such  being  the  act- 
ual biatc  of  thin-s,  the  private  morals  of 
Japanese  politici  ans  are  regarded  as  en- 
tirely aside  from  political  questions,  and 
politicians  have  coiue  to  present  the 
strange  phenomenon  of  possessing  one 
moral  code  for  their  private  life  and  an- 
other for  their  public  dealings.  Such  is 
the  decline  of  the  power  of  social  sanc- 
tion here  at  picsent. 

Having  reached  this  stage  of  corrup- 
tion, our  politicians  lia\e  come  to  be 
devoid  kA  rcs[K)iisil)ilitics  and  obliga- 
tions.   The  absence  of  responsibilities 


and  obligations  have  resulted  in  the  lack 
of  a  fixed  policy  in  the  Government, 
and  of  a  principle  in  the  political  parties. 
This  remark  not  only  applies  to  the 
Government  and  the  political  parties, 
but  also  applies  to  individuals  as  well. 
They  assume  no  responsibilities,  and  how 
can  the  Government  adhere  to  a  fixed 
policy,  and  the  political  parties  uphold 
any  principle?  We  are  not  exaggerat- 
ing, but  are  stating  naked  facts.  We 
are  in  a  period  of  transition  and  it  is 
this  fact  tljat  makes  the  smootli  \\  orking 
of  the  constitutional  government  dif- 
ficult at  present  in  this  country.  Ihc 
fault  of  the  present  state  of  afl'airs  is  not 
to  be  attributed  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  to  the  state  of  socieiy  at  large. 

There  is  another  fact  tliat  impedes 
the  smooth  progress  of  con.-^titutional 
government.  It  is  the  want  of  a  proper 
balance  in  the  distribution  of  wealth 
and  education.  In  otiier  words,  the 
present  condition  of  our  society  is  such 
that  the  moneyed .  class  in  general  are 
at  a  discount  in  point  of  education, 
while  the  intellectually  developed  are 
mostly  deficient  in  wealth.  This  lament- 
able fact  so  generally  pervading  the 
whole  nation  can  be  easily  seen  by 
referring  to  the  accompanying  table  in 
which  :ire  shown  the  various  occupa- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
Dieu 
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TABLE  SHOWING  i  llE  OCCUPATIONS  Ul  TilE  MEMBERS 
OF  'HIE  IMPERIAL  DIET. 


Year. 

Agricultural. 

Mercantile. 

Mcnilicr  of 
commercial 
firms  and 
Iianks. 

Barristers 
and  public 
notaries. 

Journalists. 

Physicians. 

Government 
officials. 

Industrial. 

Miscellane- 
ous. 

23rd 

(1.S90) 

144 

12 

14 

24 

12 

3 

27 

10 

5 

35th 

»5 

»5 

21 

10 

3 

8 

S 

5 

183 

»5 

16 

30 

14 

5 

I 

6 

5 

i> 

185 

15 

16 

34 

16 

1 

3 

7 

6 

30th 

156 

30 

13 

x8 

II 

I 

5 

I 

3 

By  the  above  table  it  is  clear  that 
men  engaged  in  agricnltnie  consUtute 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  RepresentativeSi  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that 
the  agricultural  class  are  invariably 
deficient  in  intellectual  development  ; 
but  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the 
remaining  influence  of  the  feudal  times 
has  created  a  distinct  barrier  of  sépara* 
tion  between  wealth  and  education,  and 
made  it  difficult  for  them  to  coexist  in 
any  one  individual.  This  state  of  tilings 
has  not  yet  been  remedied  in  this  period 
of  transition,  so  that  owing  to  the  want 
of  proper  balance  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth  and  knowledge,  coupled  with  a 
decline  of  the  power  of  social  sanction, 
the  smooth  working  of  the  constitutional 
form  ot  government  has  been  greatly 
mpeded  in  this  country. 


How  to  adjust  the  want  of  balance  in 
the  distribution  of  wealth  and  knowledge 

is  a  great  social  problem  which  does  not 
admit  of  a  simple  solution.  How  to 
revive  and  elevate  the  power  of  social 
sanction  is  also  a  question  which  in  as- 
much  as  it  concerns  the  grade  ot 
national  morality,  does  not  admit  of  an 
easy  remedy. 

But  one  way  is  opened  if  a  remedy 
should  be  applied.  It  is  the  reformation 
of  the  existing  institutions.  At  present 
the  political  society  of  Japan  li  divided 
into  too  many  small  factions.  The 
political  parties  of  Japan  remain  witliout 
changes  in  their  respective  spheres.  They 
neither  extend  nor  decrease  in  their 
respective  influence.  There  being  no 
party  large  enough  to  command  a 
majority  in  the  Diet,  the  question  of 
party  government  remains  only  a  subject 
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of  discussion  by  those  who  advocate  it, 
but  never  carried  into  practice.  There 
being  no  change  in  the  extent  of  the 
respective  spheres  of  the  parties,  a  re- 
election of  the  members  of  the  Diet 
brings  out  nearly  the  si  me  result  as 
before  the  dissolution  of  t!ic  Diet.  In 
order  to  remove  these  two  defects  the 
^^^^^^^^j^  only  way  open  is  to  modify  the  existing 

 ^      Law  of  the  Houses  and  the  Law  of 

Elections  for  the  members  of  the  Diet. 
,  The  present  limit  of  an  electoral 
/,  district  is  too  small.  Consequently  it 
makes  bribery  easy,  and  the  election  of 
capable  men  diflicuU.  The  present 
qualification  for  both  electors  and 
eligible  persons  to  serve  in  Parliament 
are  not  only  too  high  to  allow  an 
adeqtiate  representation,  but  there  is 
also  a  liability  of  losing  able  men  there- 
by. The  present  number  of  the 
membership  of  the  Diet  is  too  small  to 
admit  of  all  the  classes  of  the  people  be- 
ing represented.  The  smallncss  of  the 
membership  also  facilitates  the  Govern- 
ment's influencing  the  resolutions  of 
the  members  of  the  House.  The  ptesent 
amount  of  stipend  allowed  them  is  too 
small  to  defray  the  expenses  necessary 
for  their  social  standing,  and  this  fact 
makes  U;em  liable  to  be  tempted  with 
money.  The  time  fixed  at  present  for 
the  session  of  the  Diet  is  the  busiest 
season  of  the  year  for  those  who  are 
possessed  of  properties,  so  that  those 
who  own  properties  and  arc  educated 
show'a  tendency  to  avoid  election  to 
the  membership  of  the  Diet.  We  will 
now  proceed  a  step  farther  and  indicate 


such  points  in  the  laws  of  election  and 
of  the  Houses  as  wilt  require  immediate 
modification. 

L — According  to  the  existing  law,  a 
county  or  counties  of  a  prefecture  are 
made  the  limit  of  an  electoral  district 
Hence  the  numbers  of  electors  being 
limited,  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  the 
candidates  to  resort  to  unwholesome 
practices  in  order  to  insure  their  success, 
and  the  evils  hereby  resulting  are 
by  no  means  small  at  present.  Should 
this  limit  be  extended,  and  the  whole 
city  or  prefecture  be  made  the  limit  of 
an  electoral  district,  those  evils  will  be 
removed. 

n. — According  to  the  existing  law, 
the  following  only  are  qualified  to  be 
electors  : — 

I.  Male  subjects  of  the  Empire  of 
Japan,  aged  full  iwenty>five  years  and 
upwards. 

1.  Those  who  are  rcg^istered  in  the 
census  of,  and  have  been  residing  in,  the 
city  or  prefecture  for  full  one  year  befiare 
the  completion  of  the  list  of  electors.  • 

3.  Those  who  have  been  paying  in 
the  city  or  prefecture  a  direct  national 
tax  of  fifleen  ym  and  upwards  per  year 
for  full  one  year  before  the  completion 
of  the  electoral  list  ;  and  are  still  con* 
tinuing  to  pay  the  satne  ;  and  in  case  of 
income  tax,  those  who  have  been  pay- 
ing the  above  stated  sum  for  full  three 
years  before  the  completion  of  the 
electoral  list,  and  are  still  continuing  to 
pay  the  same. 

Of  the  above  regulations,  the  third 
provision  must  bave  been  made  in  order 
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lo  give  the  electoral  right  principally  to 
the  agricultural  class,  for  those  who  re- 
tide  in  tlie  district  where  they  have  their 
census  festered  and  pay  each  amount 
of  tax,  are  mostly  those  of  agricuUural 
occupation.    Bot  such  class  of  peopie, 
as  already  stated,  are  still  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  remaining  evils  of  the 
feudal  tiroes  and  their  intellectual  grade 
ia  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the 
amount  of  their  properties.    Not  only 
that,  bat  they  have  also  a  strong  tendency 
to  attach  andne  importance  to  personal 
gains,  hence  making  them  accessible  to 
biibeiy.    This  condition  of  things  is 
apt  to  render  the  election  of  proper  per- 
sons rather  difficult.   Therefore  it  would 
he  better  to  lower  the  minimum  amount 
of  ta]^  so  ns  to  extend  the  qualification 
even  to  other  than  those  of  the  agricul' 
lural  class. 

Again,  the  existing  law  requires  of  per- 
sons eligible  to  the  membership  of  the 
Dietythatthey  be  male  subjects  of  the  Em- 
pire, aged  full  thir^  years  and  upwards, 
who  have  been  paying  in  the  city  or 
prefecture  a  dhrect  national  tax  of  over 
fifteen  yen  per  annum  for  full  one  year 
before  the  completion  of  the  electoral 
list,  and  are  continuing  so  to  pay  the 
same  ;  and  in  case  of  income  tax  those 
who  have  been  paying  the  above  sum 
for  full  three  years  before  the  completion 
of  the  electoral  list,  and  are  still  con- 
tinuing to  pay  the  same.   But  when  we 
torn  lo  the  actual  state  of  things  at  pre- 
sent we  find  that  able  men  mostly  live 
in  *tbe  principal  cities  and  pay  their 
tax  In  the  place  of  their  residence. 
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Consequently  the  above  limitation  clos^ 
the  door  of  election  aqainst  those  who 
are  capable  for  the  ofüce  yet  fail  to 
satisfy  the  actual  requirements.  There- 
fore it  would  be  better  to  remove  Ifais 
limitation  as  to  the  place  of  paying 
the  tax,  and  thus  open  the  door  wider 
for  those  who  are  competent  for  the 
office. 

III.  The  existing  law  limits  the 
number  of  the  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  t|ucfi^Juindred.  In 
a  country  like  Japan  having  a  popula* 
tion  of  48,000,000,  three  hundred  are 
rather  too  small,  for  their  representatives. 
The  smallness  of  their  number  makes 

it  easier  for  the  government  to  influence 
and  overpower  the  members  of  the 
House.  Therefore  it  would  be  advisr 
able  to  double  the  number  and  make  it 
six  hundred. 

IV.  According  to  the  present  Law  of 
the  Houses,  the  yearly  stipend  allowed 
to  the  members  is  eight  hundred  jVA. 
This  stipend  is  not  paid  as  renumeration 
for  their  labor,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  maintain  their  social 
standing.  But  as  already  stated,  there 
being  a  want  of  balance  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  aud  education,  those 
who  are  educated  are  generally  deficient 
in  point  of  wealth.  For  those  members 
of  the  Diet  who  have  sufficient 
education,  but  are  not  possessed  of 
properties,  the  sum  of  eight  hundred 
ytn  per  year  can  not  be  sufficient  to 
enable  tbein  ]si  keep  up  jui.  appeaiance 
befitting  their  social  standing.  Such 
being  the  case,  even  the  educated 
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irembers  become  liable  lo  corruption, 
therefore  it  would  be  better  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  stipend  to  two  thou- 
sand yen.  Moreover,  the  expenses  of 
living  having  gone  up  very  much  since 
the  time  when  the  Iaw  of  the  Houses 
was  issued,  an  increase  becomes  all  the 
more  necessaiy.  Some  might  be 
inclined  to  compare  this  stipend  with 
the  salaries  of  the  Government  officials, 
but  the  former  not  receiving  an  allowance 
by  way  of  renuineFation,  the  two  most 
bit  kept  entirely  separate. 

Should  the  above  modifications  be 
carried  out  into  practice,  bribery  can  be 
restrained,  the  members  of  the  Diet  be 
enabled  to  maintain  their  honot:r, 
competent  men  be  obtained,  and  the 
existing  disparity  between  wealth  and 
knowledge  be  adjusted  to  some  extent 
^  This  done,  a  way  will  be  opened  fur  a 
greater  political  party,  and  thus  the 
beauty  of  a  constitutional  government 
will  come  to  be  realized.  As  to  the 
power  of  social  sanction,  it  being 
dependent  on  the  tnor.il  status  of  a 
nation,  which  is  again  dependent,  upon 
the  tendency  of  the  ilmes,  even  the 
great  and  the  powerful  can  effect  very 


little  in  way  of  an  immediate  change. 
The  constitutional  experience  of  Japan 
is  not  yet  ten  years  old,  and  the  full  merit 
of  that  form  of  government  could  not 
havebeen  realized  in  that  short  period. 
But  if  we  should  carefully  survey  the 
tendency  of  the  times,  and  root  out  the 
existing  evils»  and  thus  seek  the  proper 
line  of  policy  to  be  followed*  who  can 
say  that  the  full  merit  of  a  constitutions! 
form  of  government  will  never  be  realized 
in  the  Empire  of  Japan  ?  Shallow  and 
premature  is  the  conclusion  that  the 
people  of  Japan  are  not  fitted  for  that 
form  of  governmen  1  Such  a  conclusion 
can  be  no  other  than  the  result  of  a 
superficial  observation.    But  it  would 
be  well  for  us  Japanese  to  bear  in  mind 
this  remark  passed  upon  us  by  some  of 
the  foreigners,  and  do  our  very  utmost 
to  allow  them  no  occasion  to  see  their 
hasty  prophecy  fulfilled. 

Voshiio  Okuda. 
[Tha  Hod.  Yotblto  Okuda,  CUrf  Seettetary  of  the 

Ho'nee  of  Reprcstrnfative«,  studied  law  in  the  lnj^<?rî:\l 
University,  and  has  bc«n  occuping  several  ofliccs  ia  the 
GovcraawBC  H«  to  alto  pioleMor  in  the  Mchnical 
Mboob  aad  luui  wxittCB  tevenl  hooka  of  judical  value] 


THE  MORAL  CRISIS  IN  JAPAN. 


The  late  Chinese  war  has  called  forth 
an  immense  outburst  of  patriotism.  It 
showed  in  striking  contrast  the  moral 
superiority  of  ihe  Japanese  over 
their  huge  neighbor  and  antagonist. 


Europeans  all  over  the  world  v\ere 
most  unexpectedly  surprised  to  find 
that  there  was  one  Asiatic  people  who 
could  not  only  "use  *  the  resourccfs  of 
science/  the  enchanted  armour  in  which 
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Europe  fended  herself  panoplied  for 
ever/*  but  also  that  their  hearts  could 
be  animated  to  overflowing  by  one 
enthusiasm  of  an  enlightened  patriotism 
which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  European 
countries.  Europeans  although  surprised 
have  shown  a  sincere  recognition  of 
these  admirable  features  in  the  life  of 
new  Japan,  and  Japan  has  suddenly 
found  herself  as  it  were  by  one 
supreme  effort  among  the  powers 
of  the  world.  All  this  has  not  a  little  flat^ 
tered  the  egotistic  pride  of  the  Japanese, 
and  it  seemed  to  confirm  in  the  minds  of 
a  certain  class  of  thinkers,  the  wbdom  of 
a  course  in  moral  education  pursued  for 
more  than  fifteen  years  past  Early  in 
the  eighties  a  powerful  tide  of  reaction 
had  set  in  with  regard  to  tlie  method  of 
moral  instruction  in  sciiools,  contrary 
to  the  eailier  method  introduced 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventies.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  latter  period  the 
European  educational  system  was  intro- 
duced into  Japan,  and  text  books  were 
prepared,  modelled  after  the  American. 
In  one  of  these  reading  books,  some 
such  statement  as  the  following  was  to 
be  found  ;  "  God  ts  the  sovereign  of  the 
Universe,  and  man  the  lord  of  creation  : 
Wine  and  tobacco  are  injurious  to 
health."  A  curious  mosaic  of  Christian 
dogma  and  the  temperance  programme. 
Wayland's  moral  philosophy  also  was 
translated  and  used  very  extensively  in 
schools.  The  system  of  morals  taught 
in  those  early  days  was  thus  essentially 
Cbristian  and  European,  and  it  was  but 
natural  that  a  strong  reaction  should  take 
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place  as  soon  as  this  state  of  things  was 
realised  by  the  conservatives.    The  sys- 
tem was  denounced  as  "  individualistic," 
"Christian"  and  "anarchic,"  as  con- 
flicting with  the  special  and  distinct 
condition  of  an  Asiatic  country  like 
Japan.   It  was  moreover  a  time  when 
the  Government  was  engaged  in  the 
elaboration  and   realization   of  their 
policy   of  centralisation,    and  when 
against  this  policy  a  very  strong  force 
of  opposition  was  being  mustered  among 
the  people.    Looked  at  from  the  stand- 
point of  tO'day  these  two  opposing 
tendencies  were  both  necessary  as  pre- 
paratory to  the  inauguration  o!  the 
constitutional  régime.   If  popular  agi- 
tations were  necessary  in  order  to  educate 
the  nation  at  targe  in  political  knowledge, 
the  centralizing   policy   was  equally 
necessary  as  another  name  for  the 
unification   and  reorganization  of  ad- 
ministration, without  which  the  intro- 
duction of  representative  institutions 
would  have  been  but  the  inauguration  of 
the  reign  of  chaos.  The  former  supplied 
the  spirit,  the  latter  the  body.    It  is 
not  without  reason  that  the  greatest 
r^resentatives  of  these  two  tendencies 
Count  Itagaki  and  Marquis  Ito,  in  recent 
days  have  joined  hands  in  the  great  task 
of  constitutional  administration.    How-  ' 
ever,  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  the 
two  tendencies  were  in  deadly  conflict, 
and  the  Goverment  lent  themselves  all  the 
more  readily  to  the  influences  of  this 
moral  reaction,  since  they  imagined 
they  saw  before  them  the  forces  of  what 
they  regarded  as  anarchism  and  re- 
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publicanism  daily  growing  stronger. 
The  reactionists  first  looked  to  Con- 
fucianism for  aid,  loyalty  and  filial 
piety,  the  two  cardinal  virtues  of  old- 
lime  Japan,  as  they  were  supported  by 
Confucianism,  were  held  up  henceforth 
as  the  backbone  of  Japanese  morality. 
The  old  gray-haired  professors  of  Con- 
fucianism who  had  been  living  in  volun- 
tary seclusion,  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  new  order  of  things  introduced 
through  the  reforming  enterprise  of  the 
previous  decade,  were  now  suddenly 
called  forth  into  the  world  and  invited 
to  fill  chairs  of  moral  instruction.  No 
spectacle  could  have  been  more  striking 
than  this  spectacle  of  old-fashioned 
Confucianists  occupying  professors' 
chairs  in  school  rooms,  which  were 
furnished  with  apparatus  and  text-books 
of  newest  pattern,  and  teaching 
classes  composed  of  bright-faced  youths, 
whose  minds  were  otherwise  daily  being 
filled  Willi  the  latest  theories  in  physics 
or  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  biology. 
The  spectacle  was  altogether  too 
comical  \.o  be  much  longer  seriously 
endured.  The  attempt  of  the  revival 
of  Confucianism  broke  down,  and  the 
whole  system  of  moral  instruction  fell  to 
pieces.  It  was  at  this  juncture  in  1890 
that  the  Emperor's  rescript  0»  morals 
appeared.  The  document  was  noble 
in  style,  catholic  in  sentiment,  candid 
in  tone.  On  all  sides  it  was  hailed  as 
a  welcome  shower  in  the  sultry  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  time.  Some  desperate 
attempts  have  indeed  been  made  by  the 
reactionists  to  wrest  the  rescript  from  its 


proper  and  normal  interpretation,  but 
the  document  remains  to  this  day  the 
earnest  of  the  Emperor's  fatherly 
counsel  to  his  loyal  subjects  on 
the  essentials  of  sound  morality. 
Characteristically  the  rescript  contains 
at  its  close  a  sentence  which  must  be  a 
perpetual  stumbling-block  to  all  re- 
actionary interpreters.  "  These  unerring 
principles,"  so  stands  the  statement, 
"  run  through  all  past  and  present  time, 
and  belong  alike  to  all  peoples." 

The  reactionists  are  however  blind  to 
the  noble  and  world-wide  spirit  breathed 
throughout  this  rescript.     Their  pro- 
fession of  loyal  adherence  to  it  is  always 
followed  by  their  own  narrow  and  pecu- 
liar interpretation.  Since  the  appearance 
of  the  rescript  they  have  advanced  one 
step  further  and  talk  no  longer  of  Con- 
fttcianism,  but  of  Japanese  morality. 
The  illustrations  and  examples  of  moral 
principles  must  be  drawn  from  Japanese 
sources.     Japanese  history  has  been 
ransacked  for  biographical  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  the  virtues  of  loyalty  and 
filial  piety.    And  what  was  the  result? 
Numbers  of  text  books  appeared,  filled 
with  stories  of  men  and  women  who  at 
times  of  great   emergencies  sacrificed 
their  lives  in  devotion  to  the  service  of 
their  sovereigns  or  parents.    So  much 
insistance  was  laid  on  the  unusual  and 
heroic  sides  of  these  virtues,  that  it 
must  have  appeared  to  young  minds 
that  only  on  such  unusual  and  critical 
occasions  could  these  virtues  be  prac- 
ticed,    while     the     quiet  peaceful 
performance  of  daily  duties,  small  and 
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onheioic  but  so  neoessaiy  fi>r  the  highest 
social   welfare,  seemed  to  fall  into 
comparative  n^lect    The  matter  has 
finally  reached  such  a  stage  that  the 
late  Minister  of  Education  was  compelled 
to  give  a  written  instruction  to  teachers 
in  government  schools,  pointing  out  the 
mischief  done  tlirough  the  one  sided 
empha^  in  moral  teaching  and  advising 
that  the  due  inculcation  of  the  import- 
ance of  quiet  performance  of  tlie  daily 
duties  of  life  be  not  neglected.  The 
reactionists  are  however  unmoved  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  path  they  have  chosen.  I 
hear  that  there  is  an  attempt  just  now 
being  set  on  foot  to  revive  Shintoism 
and  make  it  the  basis  vf  JapanesensEtio- 
nal  morals.   What  the  revived  Shin- 
toism» or  New'Shintoism,  is,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  say.    I  wait  for  the  appearance 
of  their  promised  manifesto,  which  I 
hear  is  now  under  contemplation.  The 
attempt  is  said  to  be  "  to  codify  the  old 
Japanese  spirituality"  as  expressed 
in     terms    of    loyalty    and  filial 
obedience.  Certainly  when  the  mainfesto 
appears,  it  will  be  an  interesting  subject 
Ibr  criticism  and  speculation.   I  can  not 
but  think,  however,  that  this  present 
attempt  to  revive  Shintoism  and  make 
it  a  motive  moral  power,  will  be  the 
last  desperate  attempt  in  the  course  of 
this  reactionary  movement.    When  it 
fails,  as  I  confidently  predict  it  will,  the 
reactionary  movement  will  have  practi- 
cally ceased  to  exist    In  lact  if  I  am 
right  in  my  sense  of  perception  I  seem 
to  feel  the  presence  of  a  new  atmosphere 
around  m&   The  very  study  of  Japan* 
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ese  history  on  which  the  reactionists  lay 
so  much  emphasis  will  show  if  properly 
carried  on,  bow  great  have  been  the 
influences  of  Buddhism  and  Confucian- 
ismon  the  moral  training  of  the  people, 
and  while  there  are  features  in  the 
ethical  life  and  conceptions  of  the 
Japanese»  which  are  distinct  and  charac- 
teristic, ~and  it  would  be  most  sur|mstng 
if  there  were  not, — ^yet  it  would  be  un- 
historical  to  claim  that  Shintoism  and 
Shintoism  alone  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  thing.  And  just  as  Buddhism 
and  Confucianism  have  constituted  so 
important  a  fStctor  in  the  evolution  <^ 
Japanese  morals,  may  it  not  be  further 
true  that  Christianity  and  the  Chris- 
tian ideas  of  the  West  are  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  up  the  **old  Japanese 
spirituality"  yet  the  step  further,  and 
into  harmony  with  the  new  and  changed 
atmosphere,  social,  polidcal  and 
intellectual,  our  people  are  now  breath- 
ing? 

The  very  prominence  into  which  the 
Japanese  virtues  of  loyalty  and  filial  pie^ 
have  suddenly  been  raised,  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  late  war,  seems  to  reveal 
their  essential  shortcomings.  These 
Japanese  who  are  so  virtuous  when 
dealing  with  their  sovereign  or  parents, 
have  not  proved,  if  the  constant  reports 
that  came  to  us  are  to  be  trusted,  to  be 
equally  virtuous  in  their  dealings  with 
peoples  of  other  nationality,  or  with 
reference  to  their  own  personal  conduct 
Under  the  high  sounding  proclamations 
of  Japanese  chivalry  fighting  for  the 
independence  of  Korea  or  for  the  deliver- 
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ance  of  tbe  Fomiosans  from  Chinese 
oppression,  vre  have  heard  with  shame  of 
a  steady  course  of  high  handed  and 
Haughty  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  Japan- 
ese towards  both  Koreans  and  Formes- 
ans  n^'hich  has  done  much  to  alienate  the 
hearts  of  those  unfortunate  people  from 
their  would-be  deliverers.  Do  wc  not 
see  thereby  the  lamentable  lack  of  virtues 
of  a  personal  nature,  all  the  more  clearly 
brought  to  lif^bt,  when  brought  into 
contrast  with  the  superior  development 
of  the  virtues  of  loyalty  and  filial  piety. 
Truthfulness,  gentleness,  temperance,  I 
thrift,  honesty,  as  well  as  the  _c;reat  idea  ! 
of  human  brotherhood,  which  leads  us 
to  pursue,  in  persona!  and  private  rela- 
tions, the  same  course  of  conduct  to 
foreigners  as  to  our  own  nationals,  are 
not  these  strikingly  missing  in  the 
"old  Japanese  spirituality,"  so  highly 
thought  of  by  some  ? 

As  a  rule  the  moral  ideas  of  a  people 
keep  pace  with  their  social  condition. 
In  a  self-contained,  self-centred  nation 
like  old  Japan,  so  completely  kept  out  of  ' 
touch,    with    I  he  great   movement   of  j 
thought     in     itic    world    at  large, 
and    exiîîting    under   a   most  highly 
developed  leudal  constitution  of  society, 
no  other  system  of  morals  could  possibly 
arise  than  an  "old  Japanesespirituality." 
Our  c>Ul  conce[)lion  was  essentially  the 
conception  which  has  prevailed  in  ail 
ages  and  counlrie-,  uii.icr  a  tril)nl    or  I 
paternal  system  of  social  constif i-.i uju.  ! 
But  when  feudalism  with  its  nmumcr- 
ablc  ailificial  dislinciiuns  and  restrictions 
has  been  swept  away  and  democratic  | 
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ideas  and  systems  have  come  in  to  take 
its  place,  as  is  the  case  in  Japan  lo-day, 
it  is  impossible  to  insist,  that  on  morals 
alone  the  old  ideas  and  formulas  shall 
continue  to  rule.  Individuals  are  thrown 
back  ultimately  on  themselves.  Each 
one  is  free  to  choose  for  himself  his  own 
course  or  profession.  He  is  no  longer 
bound  to  pursue  the  profession  of  his 
ancestors,  or  to  live  in  a  place  where  his 
family  ina\-  have  lived  for  generations. 
He  can  go  anywhere  and  do  anything, 
and  in  fact  if  he  does  not  act  v\iih  pluck 
and  energy,  l.e  is  in  danger  of  being 
trampled  under  foot  in  the  general  rush 
for  the  world's  success.  Under  these 
circumstances  filial  |)iety  can  no  longer 
be  the  foundation  of  all  virtues,  but  only 
one  of  the  many  virtues,  though  it  be  a 
supremely  important  one.  A  man  does 
not  do  all  good  things  for  the  sake  of 
his  parents,  but  first  feels  responsible 
to  his  own  moral  nature — to  tiie  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience^ — and  his  obedi- 
ence to  parents  w  ill  form  pait  of  tl;e  basis 
of  hii  res[)onsibiUty  to  himself.  .So  also 
with  regard  to  the  virtue  of  loyalty.  We 
live  no  longer  under  an  aristocratic 
government  but  under  a  cnslitutionah 
The  Emperor's  will  is  no  longer  law  in 
everything.  Under  die  conslituliun  the 
people  have  rights  crnnied  to  them, 
which  mav  not  be  taken  a\va\  Iruia  iheui. 
Profoundly  loyal  as  the  present  genera- 
tion is,  and  the  luiuic  generations  w  ill  l>c, 
their  loyally  is  necessarily  different  from 
lli'j  lu\alty  of  n,cii  ^  f  foi  nier  generations, 
of  men  like  Taka}  ama  Hikokuro  or  Rai 
Sanyo.    Education  and  ilie  accumula- 
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Uon  of  personal  property  are  woriLing 
revolutione  as  to  the  popular  concep- 
tion of  personal  rights.  Conjointly  with 
Uieir  own  personal  responsibility  to  their 
own  nature»  their  first  devotion  will  be 
to  an  ideal  in  morals  which  they  know 
to  be  reasonable,  and  as  part  of  the 
seivice  to  such  an  ideal,  will  be  their 
performance  of  loyal  and  filial  obedi- 
ences. 

In  &ct  these  old  cardinal  virtues  are 
to  be  set  so  to  speak  in  an  entirely 
new  setting.  The  newer  generations  of 
the  Japanese  are  disposed  more  and  more 
to  question  the  reasons  for  their  course 
of  conduct.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
sacred  task  of  the  leaders  of  thought  to- 
day to  supply  some  adequate  philosophy 
which  shall  not  only  furnish  a  babis  for 
the  old  distinctive  "spirituality"  but  be 
comprehensive  enough  to  include  and 
present  in  due  proportions  the  new  ideas 
which  are  needed  to  make  up  the  defects 
in  the  o!d  system.  In  tliis  philosophy,  in- 
dividualism, I  am  proloundly  convinced, 
will  have  to  occupy  the  central  position. 
The  worth  ?.n(]  dignii)-  oi  inan  as  man,  of  1 
each  individual  as  a  human  being,  and  in 
one  sense  equal  with  all  oiher.s,  such  in 
fact  will  be  the  corner  stone  of  the  new 
edifice  ol  elhic.i.  The  Imperial  house  is 
supreme  and  sacred,  because  it  embodies 
the  interests  and  aspiration  -,  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  state  is  great  and  sacred 
because  it  is  only  m  and  through  a  state, 
that  the  individual  can  realize  his  grealebt 
personal  consciousness  and  satisfy  the 
need  of  his  social  and  political  nature. 
Once  the  new  ideas  of  human  brother- 


hood and  civil  liberty  have  entered  into 
Japan,  it  cannot  but  be  that  th^  will 

have  their  full  course,  in  transforming 
through  their  effective  working  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  social  nnd  intellectual 
life.    Our    legal,  industrial,  military 

and  political  systems  arc  already  con- 
structed on  the  base  of  the  theory  of 
personal  right  and  duties,  and  our  ethical 
conceptions  must  as  a  matter  of  coarse 
be  transformed  so  as  to  harmonize  with 
the  new  order  of  socieQr.  New  bottles 
are  necessary  for  new  wine.  Nay,  the 
new  social  and  political  machinery  we 
have  introduced  is  not  workable  with 
the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  *'  old  Japan- 
ese spirituality."  Let  the  inspiration 
come  from  the  world-wide  field  of 
humanity,  and  under  such  an  inspiration 
let  the  particular  national  form  of  ethical 
stiucture  be  conceived  and  developed. 
As  these  isles  so  unique  in  beauty  do  not 
form  part  of  a  small  Japan  Sea  so  called, 
hut  have  stood  and  shall  stand  for  gene- 
rations and  generations  in  the  midst  of 
the  ^reat  world-wide  ocean,  so  let  Japan's 
I  new  eihical  structure  stand  not  in  a  small 
artificial  sea  of  "  old  Japanese  spiritual- 
ity," but  in  the  midst  of  the  great  ocean 
of  humanity,  l>ein{^  always  in  touch  with 
the  mighty  currents  of  the  progressive 
ideas  of  the  world.  One  profound  need 
of  the  linv*,  it  seems  10  n\Q,  is  llie  produc- 
tion of  some  great  books  on  politics  and 
ethics,  which  shall  deal  with  these 
luntlamenlal  problems,  and  supply 
foundations  for  the  magnificent  structures 
now  in  the  course  of  construction. 

I  TOKIWO  YOKOI. 
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WOMAN'S  EDUCATION  THE  KEY  TO  GREATEST 
^  PROGRESa 


**No  nation  can  rise  higher  than 
its  mothers." 

New  Japan  is  ambitious.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact,  and  one  often  commented 
upon,  that  the  Mikado's  Empire  has 
made  more  rapid  progress  during  the 
last  twenty-five  year?  than  in  any  previ- 
ous century.  One  can  scarcely  read  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  even 
a  book  that  does  not  in  same  way  refer 
to  this  matter.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  whole  world.  Indeed  marvelous 
have  been  ihc  changes  everywhere, 
that  men  aii'1  women  in  their  prognoses 
are  now  declaring  that  there  is  nothing 
we  shall  not  know,  and  nothing  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  do, 

"When  the  race  out  of  childhood 
has  grown.  " 

Truly,  optimists  can  conceive  of  no 
height  to  which  man  may  not  attain, 
but  as  to  the  aj^encics  which  have 
brought  us  to  this  degree  of  unprece- 
dented development  not  all  are  agreed. 
Some  see  the  path  along  the  line  of  our 
great  military  achievements,  some 
through  the  many  wonderful  scientific 
discoveries,  etc. ,  while  others  believe  our 
unusual  progression  is  mainly  the  result 
of  a  fuller  appreciation  of  womanhood; 
that  conditions  to-day  are  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  woman  has  been  permitted 
to  emerge  from  her  semi-zenana  life  and 


let  the  radiance  from  her  tender  mother 
heart  shine  out  upon  the  cold  commer- 
cial world. 
It  is  not  the  pnrfKse  of  this  article  to 

discuss  the  question  of  why  we  have 
reached  such    heights,    (although  the 
writer  pleads  guilty  to  leaning  toward 
the  last  proposition)  but  rather  to  make 
some  comments  concerning  what  would 
be  the  benefits  to  the  homes  and  nation- 
al life  of  the  *'  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun," 
if   Japanese    women's    horizon  were 
widened  by  a  liberal  education,  and 
then  they  were  allowed  to  make  their 
own    choice   of  what    their  life-work 
should  be,  the  f^ame  as  their  l>rothers, 
and  as  their  sisters  in  some  other  lands 
are  permitted  to  do.     Doubtless  such  a 
course  would  produce  some  fanatics  as 
it    has  elsewhere,   but  we  venture  to 
assert  without  fe,u  of  successful  contra- 
diction, that  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  '  'ue  tiiousand  would 
choose  the  home  still,    providin»;  the 
home  offered  real  companir)nship,  as 
well  as  "  a  shelter  in  the  lime  ot  stoim,'* 
What  <lo  we  mean  by  cr>m[)anionship  ? 
"Two  heads  in  counsel,  as  well  as 
two  beside  the  hearth,"  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  wifehood  mcan^  man's 
complement  not  in  the  mere  physical 
sense,    but    in    the    higher,  nobler, 
diviner  relations  in    life.    Man  need 
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not  fear  to  make  woman  the  sharer  or 
his  dearest  hopes  and  joys.    A  woman- 
hood educated  in  the  truest  sense 
would  not  only  prepare  food  for  the 
material  man,  but  would  stimulate  his 
mental  and  moral  laculties  as  well,  arid 
would  dierish   the   interests  of  his 
home.   Lady  Henry  Somerset  says  : 
"  He  loves  home  best  who  knows 
the  most  of  the  dangers  that 
Ç*       lie  outside." 

A  popular  Tokyo  writer  recently 
said,  editorially,  rnany^  lovely  things 
conceding  the  patient,  unselfish,  gentle 
women  of  Japan,   but  congratulated 

himself  and  his  countrymen  because 
their  wives  were  so  submissive  and 
dependent.  Peshajjs  a  degree  of  "sweet 
submissiveness  "  is  a  beautiful  virtue  in 
both  men  and  women,  but  this  good 
brother  knows  not  of  what  he  speaks  if 
he  thinks  an  utter  dependence  on 
the  mother's  part  is  a  cause  fur  rejoicing. 
It  cannot  tend  to  ilic  utlimate  glory  of 
Japan.  Why.^  Read  again  the  quota- 
tion at  the  head  of  this  article. 

A  careful  study  of  the  subject  of 
heredity  has  proved  tliai  it  is  from  the 
mothers  that  the  child  receives  its 
courage  and  it*  brain  power.  If  a 
scholarly  man  is  anxious  his  oflT-spring 
shall  possess  talents  equal  to,  or 
superior  to  his  own,  and  so  go  on  and 
on  in  a  search  after  tlie  knowledge  that 
absorbed  his  life — and  every  man  should 
be  ambitious  to  live  again  in  this  way — he 
must  see  to  it  that  he  chooses,  not  so 
much  the  fairest  lluwer  in  all  tiie 
"rosebud  garden  of  girls,"  but  the 
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strongest  inteUectually  and  morally. 
"A    partnership  with  God  is 
mother-hood.    What  strength, 
what  beauty,  what  self  control, 
what  love,  what  wisdom  should 
belong  to  her,  who  helps  God 
foshion  an  immortal  soul" 
Is  Japan  to  be  a  nation  of  great 
scholars  and   statesmen,    of  philan- 
thropists and  poets.'  Then  she  must  give 
woman  larger  liberty,  for,  to  say  nothing 
about  prenatal  influences,   she  is  the 
first  teacher  ofyour  sons— is  almost  their 
sole  instructor  at  their  most  impression- 
able age.    To  her  they  will  owe  all 
that  they  are.    History  repeals  itself. 
Searcli  the  records  and  find  that  when 
a  great  man  is  discovered  the  world 
says  :  "Me  had  a  great  mother."  How 
often  we  have. noted,  with  surprise  in 
the  past,  that  so  few  great  men  have 
been  succeeded  by  brilliant  sons.  An 
investigation  t)f  the  laws  that  control 
life   solves    the    mystery,  however, 
— great  men  have  been  more  prone  than- 
any  other  class  to  marry  weaklings. 
Find  a  father  whtise  son  has  risen  above- 
mediocrity,    and    you    will    find  a 
talented  motiier,  too,  every  time.  Not 
a  clinging,    simpering   half  imbecile, 
wlio  can  talk  about  nothing  but  her 
neighbours'  affairs,  but  a  reader,  and 
a   courageous,  selfreliant,  sympathetic 
heart  must  be  the  woman  of  the  future, 
or  Japan  cannot  take  her  coveted  place. 

Thinking  men  of  the  Far  East,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  aboiU  it?  The 
solution  of  tlic  problem  is  in  your 
hands.    The  future  of  your  country 
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dej>ends  upon  your  right  interpretation  of 
its  needs.  The  women  ofno  nation  have 
risep  until  men  voluntarily  opened  the 
jeweled  gates.  The  women  of  Japan 
cannot  arise  and  shine"  as  bright 
lights  morally  and  intetlectaally  until 
you  stretch  forth  a  hand  and  sever  the 
■cords  of  prejudice  that  binds  them  more 
securely  than  bands  of  iron.  Who  will 
be  the  first  to  strike  the  blow  for  real 
freedom  ?  Would  you  not  be  as  proud 
of  a  Frances  E.  Willard  as  of  a  Count 
Okuma? 

There  are  "knights  of  the  new 
chivalry"  in  Japan,  there  are  "kingly 
souled  men"  who  believe  in  "a  white 
fife  for  two,"  and  who  know  that  upon 
the  ideals  taught  in  the  homes  the  pro- 
gress  and  safety  of  any  country  depends. 
To  these  we  appeal,  in  behalf  of  the 
beautiful  women  of  this  fair  land.  Who 


will  champion  the  cause  of  woman's 
better  education  and  declare  to  his 
coadjutors  that  she  should  have  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  herself  to  live  with  hus- 
band and  children,  instead  of  for  them 
as  in  the  past?  Who  beHeves  with 
Tennyson  and  will  prove  his  faith  by  his 
works,  that — 

"The  woman's  cause  is  man's. 
They  rise  or  sink  together, 
Dwarfed  or  god-like,  boml  or  free." 

Clara  Püniiih. 

{Miss  Clara  Parrish  was  bom  ûi  %  vQlosc  nOt  üae 
from  r.iri'.,  li!  ,  V.  S.  A.  She  wa«  teaching  science 
in  the  High  >ch<>ol  nt  Areola,  111.,  when  »hc  was 
bBprcHOd  by  a  lectors  of  Mn.  Looia  S.  Rodod«, 

Chicago  on  tlu  ^uljcct  of  the  Woiiiin'";  Christi.vn 
Temswrance  work  and  determin«sd  10  oiTcr  her  life  ior  it. 
After  pMsing  maoy  ctages,  ah«  wai  elected,  in  1893, 
>  Matlonal  Organiier  for  the  Voting  Woman's  Hriach» 
and  in  1896  the  aeventli  round-the-world  missinnary 
of  W.  C.  T.  U.  She  came  to  Japan  in  October  last  and 
b  still  worUns  ^  ^  vtf^wSmôt»  of  a  nmr  bnaeb.] 
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LA  TEMPETE. 


Ua  vieflbrd  «ppuyé  war  on  baton,  da  rivage 
de  Suttoomori,  contemple  la  mer.  H  y  a 

presqtîc  quatre  vingts  ans  que  la  fle'jr  de  Ja 
jeunesse  .'L  brille  sur  son  visage.  Il  est  A  cette 
heure  tout  courbe  sous  le  poids  du  pas^(:,  et 
son  visage  est  ridé  par  la  main  du  temps. 
Il  avait  antrefois  beaaooQp  d'enfimis,  de  trésors. 


de  terres,  mais   fl  n'a  pins 
poor  oonsokr  sa  vieillesse  qu'on  seul  fils  nommé 

Sanziro.  Sanzîro  est  pCdinjr,  aujourd'hui  il 
est,  comme  à  l'ordinaire,  sur  la  raer.  Ce  que  le 
vieillard  contemple  en  ce  moment  c'est  son 
fîls  qoi  est  ao  large.  La  mer  est  tris 
paUUe^  les  voiles  Uandies  courent  comme  aar 
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on  grand  miroir,  et  les  obeaux,  babncés  aa 
grè  des  flots,  dansent  sur  le  profond  abtme  ob 
les  monstres  de  la  mer  cachent  leurs  omlires. 

Les  montagnes  situées  vinyt  lîrucî  nu  cîcl;\ 
paraissent  cinîremcnt,  il  semble  que  d'un  pas 
tranquille  cUcà  s'approchent  par  tuer  de  ce  côte. 
Lei  rayons  du  soleil  tombent  conuBc  une 
coloime  d'or  sur  Ut  mer,  et  étinceUeot  comme  de 
Targeet  qiil  se  fond  dans  on  grand  foomcaQ. 
Le  vieillard  regardait  ce  spectacle  avec  plaisir,  et 
bcniisait  la  lucr  ti  .uiquillc,  il  laquelle  la  destinée 
de  son  unique  fds  ctait  confiée.  Quand  tout  à 
coup  une  vapeur  noire  s'cleve  du  sommet  de  la 
montagne  de  Boaliko,  dk  ne  paraît  qa*iuie 
ftamées.  Aamtne  instant  le  -visa^  do  vUllard 
pllit  Ia  vapear  s'aocroit  peu  à  peo  et  de- 
vient on  épais  nuage.  L'obscurité  en  se  répan- 
dant semble  dévorer  la  montagne  de  Boshiou  et 
toutes  les  niontagnes  voifines,  bicnt(")t  cl!e  a 
absorbé  tout  le  ciel.    Les  vents  impétcux  lui 

servent  d'avant-oonreois.  Elle  tance  de  tontes 
parts  sur  la  terre  et  la  mer  des  foodres  et  des 
éclairs.   Les  cicux  en  sont  él)lanlés,  la  terre 

en  tremble.  A  l'aspect  de  ce  nuage  monstrueux 
toutes  les  banques  s'enfuient  ;\  la  hâte  et  en 
frémissant  vers  le  rivage.  Les  pécheurs 
de  Sazanomoii  viennent  anssi  se  réfugier  sur  la 
rive.  Ce  pendant  ce  vidOard  va  et  vient  sur  la 
grèves  d*an  pied  chancelant,  poor  dierdi«r  son 
fils,  dans  la  foole  des  gens  qui  viennent  d'aborder; 
c'est  en  vain.  î!  soupire  amt'remcnt. 
l'inquiétude  et  i.i  crainte  sont  peintes  sur  son  j 
ircmt.  Il  regarde  uvee  anxiété  la  mer.  De 
ses  yeux  troublés  il  voit  ao  lo^une  barque;  alors 
son  vbage  consterné  s'illnmlne^  édairë  comme 
par  une  lueur  d'espoir.  Enfin  la  barque  approche^ 
Jiélas  î  ce  n'est  jms  celle  de  son  fils.  Un  jeune 
homme  à  peo  pré«  do  même  i^e  que  Sansiro 


aborde  avec  die,  mais  ce  n'est  pas  Sansira  Le 
vieillard  désespéré  lui  denuuide  : 

M'avez*voas  pas  vu  mon  fils?  ne  saves- 
VOU5  pns  ce  qu'il  est  devenu?"  Le  jeune  homme 
répond  "  lui  et  moi  avions  malheurea'^emcnt 
casse  nos  avirons;  soudain  les  vague^,  comme 
one  montagne,  m'emportèrent  si  loin  de  lui 
que  je  n'ai  plos  pu  le  voir.  M(H  beunsose* 
ment  je  sois  saové  à  grand  'peme  de  la  mort 
Lorsque  les  vagues  me  séparèrent  de  loi, 
je  l'catendis  appeler  au  secours,  c'est  tout  ce 
que  je  ç.iis."  A  ces  mots,  des  yeux  du  vieillard 
des  iarmcs  ]:i1us  brillantes  que  le  üeo  tombent  sur 
ses  maittsamaigries.  Le  vent  redouble  de  foreur, 
le  vieillard  s'appuie  péniblement  sur  son  bftton, 
pour  se  soutenir  contre  la  tempête.  Le  jeune 
homme  et  les  autres  pêcheurs  s'en  retournèrent 
dans  leurs  maisons  ;  mais  le  vieillard  resta  seul 
debout  au  milieu  de  la  tourtnciite,  alVané  dans 
.sa  douleur.  Pendant  de  longues  heures  il 
regarde  en  vain  la  mer  ;  à  la  fin  il  s'teie  do  ton 
le  plos  (oudiant: 

"  Sanziro  I   Sanziro  I"  

En  effet  quelque  chose  lui  répondit,  mais  c'était 
le  brait  des  flots,  vingt  fois  il  répète  son  .ippel, 
vingt  fois  il  prête  l'oreille,  mais  toujours  en 
vain.  (Quoique  ce  soit  inotile^  il  ne  cesse  pas 
d'appeler.  Enfin  II  a  perdu  la  yoi»,  et  de  sa 
boodie  le  sang  jaillit  Malgré  tout»  ses  yeux 
restent  encore  fixés  sur  la  mer.  Bientôt  le 
voile  de  la  nuit  vient  la  lui  cacîier  ;  les  ténèbres 
j  profondes  s'étendent  devant  lui,  et  la  voix  de  la 
tempête  grandit  toujours;  il  ^  tient  toujours  là 
&  la  m^e  place... La  nuit  passa  et  le  adell 
reparut  entre  fea  nuages.  Le  vieillard  y  était 
encore^  mais  Ü  était  mort 

H.  t 
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Sift  much  h4s  already  been  written  by  lnr^;n 
writers  on  the  manners  and  Qsagei  of  oar  nation, 

with  all  oar  pecuHariücs  and  grotesqucncss,  as 
ref!cctpfl  tlirottph  the  eye?  of  Westerners,  that 
my  present  altemjit  m.iy,  T  Icnr,  serve  to  make 
even  my  generous  readers  murmur,  "Again 
the  same  old  story!"  Dot  I  take  consolation 
in  the  fact  that  a  few  lines  on  a  light  subject 
yucli  as  the  present  will  not  come  amiss  to  tbem 
after  l^ing  trcatctl  toinofioond  discussions  upon 
wdßhty  sulijcds. 

Deeply  rooted  in  our  minds,  nurtured  .sml 
developed  in  tlic  unwholesome  soil  of  feudalism 
b  the  Japanese  habit  of  "talting  things  easily/* 
The  people  of  this  country  arc  not,  h<»wcver, 
insensilile  to  the  hard  grind  of  fact  in  this  oirthly 
life  Imt  tbt  ir  mmlc  of  lîvinçf,  so  free  from  ru?h 
and  nervous  strain  ot  Western  civilkition,  tends 
to  make  them  prone  to  amusement  and  pastime. 

[Kot  a  month  in  the  year  bat  has  some  fft*  days 
(levoted  to  peculiar  traditional  enjoyments  which 
would  make  a  loi^  Hst  if  all  enumerated .  Then 
a^fiîn,  Nature  «;o  favours  tlii'^  bnJ  which  Dr. 
Rein  c.ille>l  '*lhc  Kii);;'!nin  "t  m.igri'ilias.  r.ime!- 
lias  an  I  azaleas"  tluit  the  pet»pie  never  ex- 
perience a  death  of  ftowers  all  the  year  round  ; 
'  aiift^  passiorale  Is  their  love  for  8oral  beauties 

that  some  of  the  e.i^e-Invin,;  people  luTc-  lunkc 

e\Tr3'  month  regular  visits  to  diiSercnt  flower 

resorts  ill  tl.i'  niftroj^nlis. 

January.  J  .muary .  ii)ens  with  all  the  cheer- 
fulness of  happy  pruâpccts,  when  the  houses 
along  the  streets  are  decorated  with  the  con> 
ventional  straw  festoons»  and  bntsps  and  flags, 

and  the  thorough- fares  animated  vrith  busy 
New  Year's  c  illrr-  flyin-^  in  jinrikisha  in  every 
direction.  As  to  the  particulars  of  N'ew  Year's 
festivities  and  celebration,  I  would  retcr  the 
nader  to  my  artlde  entitled  *'New  Year  in 
Japan"  which  appeared  in  this  magasine  last 


December.  Sof^w  it  here  to  say  that  New  Year 
m  Japan  aSkn  tu  more  attractions  to  young- 
sters than  to  older  folks  wh^  are  called  upon  to 
di^chnrcje  divers  social  duties  during  January, 
leaving  but  little  leisure  for  amu«îements  as  in 
other  months  of  the  year.  Lvcry  pasiimc  has 
its  season  In  thbland  ;  canl>playing»  kite  flying, 
battle  door  and  shnttle-cdcIT,  for  instance^  fins 
the  chief  attractions  of  January,  after  which 
they  wil!  not  1«  touched  till  another  year.  In 
the  good  oldjdays  it  wa«  customary,  and  to  some 
extent  binding  by  furcc  of  long«establisUed 
usage,  for  every  family  (b  oflèr  New  Year's 
callers  a  cup  of  iMO  (splonf  liquor)  and  light 
refreshment  pecullu-  to  th^  <^cca<don,  and  the 
visitor  would  not  dare  offend  the  host  by  going 
aw»y  withmit  drinkin::  the  innçf  proposed. 
Hii-  practice  Ls  not  strictly  uliscrved  now-a-days 
exct-pt  among  relations  or  intimate  friends.  Far 
more  convenient  and  practical,  though  devoid 
of  the  indeacrlbabie  charm  of  the  old  styH  is 
the  modem  sJUmtm-rttiai  (New^  Ycir's 
brn'^nct'  tn  vn^yue  anvong  all  classe>  of  ihc  people 

I  in  this  country.    Mem^xT"  nf  a  chih  or  society, 
for  example,  meet  one  day  in  the  New  Year 
at  a  restaurant,  where  they  exdiange  oongralnl- 
ations  wiâi  oneanotha  and  enjoy  a  tubscrlption 
dinner,  üius  bdng  exempted  from  the  trouble  of 

I  malsing  house- to-hou'?'*  cal!«.  Whnt  can  he 
?im])ler  and  more  cconoiv.iCil  than  tlii^.  how- 
ever one  may  condcnm  it  ay  l>cing  too  con- 
ventional  and  inartistic?  Frequent  social 
gatherings  and  banques  thus  constitute  the 
main  features  of  January  when  the  diroale  is  too 
severe  fer  any  out-door  anmsements. 

February.  Fetich  worship  has  not  al- 
tr.i;etl»er  died  out  in  this  countiy;  sometimes 
temples  and  shrines  ure  dedicated  to  the  most 
unheard  of  faeings«  Serpents  and  w])ile  fimei, 

!  which  are  supposed  to  have  magic  power  to 
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bring  wealth  to  their  devotees,  are  objects  of 
vamtioo  among  the  ignorant  and  supewüÜoos, 
and  travdieia  In  tbe  interior  will  be  strode  with 
a  Uojge  number  of  stuines  dedicated  to  such 

lower  creatures  espcdaUy  in  rural  districts.  It 
is  in  the  month  of  February  that  the  temple  of 
Inari  (dedicated  to  the  fox)  reaps  a  rich 
harvest  of  contributions  from  devout  vforship- 
pers.  Tbe  IMe  days  fidl  on  fhe  mim-no'ld* 
(hone-day)  in  Fdimary  when  dmm-beating 


Till:  UKUM-r.KATING  ON   TUli   "  III  iK^K-DA  V.'" 


goes  on  all  day  and  night,  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  those  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
temples.  Oblong  paper  lan]£rns,  with  conical 
pjctafcs  and  hondy^ts,  intdl^lUe  even  ,to 
tbe  least  educated,  are  hong  on  posts  i^ted 
along  the  road  leading  to  the  temple.  These 
togeth'  T  \%  !(h  a  ponderous  drum  to  which  boys 
have  frcr  access  on  the  occasion  form  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  Jmri  festival. 

In  olden  days  when  the  lonar  calendar  was 
in  operation,  sptfeg  used  to  set  in  fbeh^inning 
of  January,  so  that  New  Year  was  called  halsu- 
kttrm  (beginning  of  qwingV  bat  since  the  in- 

*Ia  dM  old  cilwidtr, day*  vn  adttd  by  ûm»  wmmi 
of  ÜM  l««hr«  difivMC  aalanli,  rat,  os,  tiger. 
rabWt,  dragom  swIm^  hon»*  sbccp,  nonkcy,  cock, 
dPK sad  Mar, so  dwt  if dM  tint darof  •  month  hap- 
pen to  lall  on  "Snako"  tlio  4tli  wiU  ba  on  Monkey, 
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aogoration  of  the  solar  calendar  the  cold  spell 
does  not  begin  to  wane  HU  near  ttie  end  of 
FdNToary.  In  consequence  of  this*  the  plum. 
which  used  to  Uossoin  kk  Janoary,  now  showSt 

no  sign  of  ojiening  till  the  end  of  February  at 
the  earliest.    Even  by  the  furthest  stretch  of 
imagination,  foreigners  will  never  Ix;  able  to 
conceive  the  exuberant  welcome  the  Japanese 
manUSest  towaAl  this  first  bios^Lnni     the  yçar. 
Vohunes  might  be  filled  with  odes  and  poems 
I  dedicated  to  the  plom,  some  udoring  the  serene 
I  l)cauty  of  the  blossom,  and  others  the  tasteful 
form  of  the  branches  or  even  its  frost-enduring 
I  nature.    That  it  is  not  popular  with  the  mass  of 
I  the  people  as  In  tiie  case  of  the  dierry,  renders 
it  all  tbe  more  iqipredated  by  tbe  sdect  colt  of 
its  admirers.  From  the  middle  of  Fehiuary-iD 
I  that  of  March  all  the  pluni^rdens  iji  the  city 
arc  frequented  by  pleasure-seekers  who  Imd  un- 
speakable  delight  in  sittinj^  on  the  lx;i)ches  by 
moss-grown  trees,  enjoying  the  delicious  scent 
and  dcUcate  snowy  Uosaoms»  over  a  cup  of  tea 
and  sweets* 

March.  The  3rd  of  March  finds  Japan  in 
the  midst  of  the  hittamntsuri,  (the  doll 
festival) — an  occasion  made  much  of  by  the 
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iûr  »et  et  ûà»  natkm.  Emf  fuaUj,  when 
fhoeatiB  daagUen^  talseiiiiiidipcideinafidi 

i^^v'k  /»DectioD  of  dolls,  tastefidty  arranged  on  shelves 
•  .  constructed  for  the  purpose,  which  friend'?  and 
acquaintances  arc  invit(x1  to  axlmirc.  At  the 
^  advent  of  the  first  daughter  in  a  famfly,  the 
pucBtsexprenUieirjoyandgntitQde  faj  brreit- 
^  ing  Hbdt  monqr  ^  podnalBC  a  tet  of  fitde 
».  figures,  representing  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
in  thdr  magnificent  royal  roU^s,  fivc'cnurt  ladies 
in  their  immaculate  white  garments  and  scarlet 
skirts,  and  five  musicians  in  the  attitadeof  play- 
ing a  tnoC  Yearâfter  year  aa  the  ffimamatttiri 
neon  aone  addidom  are  feneraDjr  made  to  the 
•lode,  lo  dut  in  coarse  of  years  the  dolls  become 
too  numerotis  to  be  displayed  all  at  one  time. 
Miniature  household  utensils  and  other  para- 
phernalia, such  as  tables,  toilet  cases,  musical 
faitrmnenta,  writing  cases,  palanqains,  cups, 
dishes  and  what  not^ndl  beantifiiny  lacqoered 
and  tome  of  exquisite  workmanshi])  form  the 
important  and  costly  accessories.  Tracing  the 
history  and  legends  conncclctl  with  the  doll 
festival,  some  interesting  lessons  iilusti-ative  of 
diixactoirtic  JapaneK  nodons  max  be  drawn, 
tot  limited  spaee  conpeHt  bm  to  defer  writing 
CO  this  subject  to  anodier  opportnnity. 

April.  April  comes,  and  what  will  then 
turn  up?  The  celebration  of  the  birthday  of 
Buddha!  On  the  8th  of  April  devotees  are 
Sen  making  tiiefar  way  to  temples  where  the 
onlqae  ceremooy  ia  to  be ofaserved.  Animage 
of  Buddha  is  set  on  a  pedestal  in  the  middle  of 
a  big  tub,  with  a  temporary  roof  over  it  ;  the 
^  vc«;tel  is  filled  with  hot  tea  of  peculiar  aroma 
and  tlavour,  called  amaclia  (sweet  tea)  some- 
what vemmblmg  the  flavour  of  wedi  bbck  tea. 
With  a  long^handledhdle  the  devotees  take  the 
tea  from  the  tub  and  pour  it  on  diflerent  parts 
of  the  l>iKly  of  the  sacred  image.  Making  a 
trifling  contribution  to  the  temple  tliey  are 
allowed  to  carry  home  some  of  tlie  tea,  which  is 
auppoaed  to  contain  restorative  qualities,  if 
adminbtered  to  coe  aoflerlng  firem  disease.  Of 
late  years  tliis  rdigious  ooemooj  lias  iast  been 
disappearing  ;  indeed,  there  are  now  but  few 


temples  that  obaenre  this  corioos  custom,  and  at 
nodislant  dale  it  aaaj  be  addedtotheaheady 

long  list  of  die  U»t  eerenu»ica  of  antlqafty  of 

this  country. 


llll     lloNVr.K   rlCM<     AND  TIIH  SWFKr  TEA. 

I'erhaps  foreign  tourists  can  choose  no  hap- 
pier time  to  pay  a  visit  to  tliis  Land  of  Flowers 
than  the  nonüi  of  April,  whn  the  fidds  and 
lislls  are  covered  with  tinted  doods  of  cherry^ 
blossoms.   It  is  at  diis  time  of  the  year  that 
}^ple  of  the  metropolis  stroll  out  for  the  hana- 
mi  (flower  picnic).    The  first  impression  that 
may  possibly  come  to  foreigners  when  they 
witness  the  surging  crowd  of  holiday-makers, 
some|p  fiwtastiecostnmes  and  others  with  paper 
masks  over  theh-  eyes,  strollhig  on  the  banks  cnL 
the  Mtikojima,  will  be  the  recollection  of  a  big  j» 
njastiuerade  in  the  open  air.     They  will  be, 
however,  sadly  disappointed  if  they  attempt,  in 
the  presence  of  such  boisterous  pleasure-seekers 
to  cdtivale  a  taste  for  this  modi^alked  of 
blossom  wUch  with  its  rosy  pink  tmta  looka  ao 
pretty  in  a  framed  pictore  in  a  drawing  room. 
A  branch  thrown  in  a  va^c,  or  a  distant  view  of 
the  hill  envclope«!  in  "  fleeciest  masses  of  cloud 
faintly  tinged  by  sunset"  to  borrow  the  poetical 
expresskm  of  Professor  Heani,^ves  one  die  best* 
idea  of  this  l*eautlfolbiosaom,iipoii  wlddi  nadve 
writers  have  lavished  all  the  eotogy  thdr  voca- 
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Mary  could  furnish.  With  all  its  prosaic 
fealore«,  the  haitami  is  none  the  less  an  intcrest- 
iog  and  popular  institution  in  Japan,  and  after 
once  enjoying  it  the  scene  will  long  linger  in  the 
neawry  «f  tfie  partidiNUit  I 

Mmif*  What  M^ûk-ard  is  to  the  liemale 
Sectian  of  a  family,  May  gthHs  to  its  male, 
members  ;  both  occasions,  topc^r  w  ith  ]^\n^xs^ 
1st,  July  7th,Yand  Scptcmljcr  9th,  celebrated  as 
gaSiiiu  {!Sê  five  great  fête  days  of  the  year). 
The  May  fierthnl  ia  oaentially  the  product  of 
the  feudal  system,  when  military  achievements 


Tub  iiitcK  CA8P. 


weiehonoored  above  aU  ottier  aooomplishiiients 
one  n^ht  attain.  Henoe  the  parental  ambition 

was  to  see  boys  some  day  win  lauids  fal  the 
field  of  battle.  Miniature  flaj:^  and  streamers  I 
such  as  were  used  in  warfare  in  olden  days, 
figures  representing  wwßAat»  and  other  heroic 
diaraclen,  fbnn  the  ^pAidpal  ornaments  of  a 
i0kmoma  (plaoe  of  honoui)  In  this  wariike 
festival.  The  di:^>lay  of  a  huge  paper  (aome- 
tîmes  cloth)  carp,  on  every  house-top,  announces 
the  advent  of  the  May  festival,  the  significance 
of  the  practice  being  that  the  perseverance  and 
CBCcigy  shown  by  that  particnlar  fish  in  stem- 
ming  (he  cnient  of  a  stream  may  furnish  a 
modd  for  hoys,  who  should  make  their  way 
mgÊSmX,  the  rough  tide  oC  the  world,  in  spite  of 


all  obstacles  and  hindrances  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  progress. 

In  May,  the  azaleas  are  ablaze  like  burning  x 
bushes,  where  OknbOb  the  westmsoborb  of  the 
capital,  draws  a  huge  crowd  of  j^icoidcecB.  Rldi 
▼arieliei  of  the  flower  are  caltivated  thflf^  and 
the  sight  of  an  extensive  garden  flaming  with 
crimson  in  diflercnt  shades  is  beyond  the  brush 
of  an  expert.  To  those  enjoying  the  rejxjsefol 
solitude  of  a  secluded  spot  the  place  may  prove 
too  boailing  with  a  crowd  of  noby  pleasaie- 
sedme  who  visit  the  scene  of  beauty  more  Cor 
carousal  than  for  the  admiration  of  the  blos- 
soms. 

June.  In  former  time  it  was  said  that  the 
prosperity  of  Yeddo  was  best  exemplified  by  her 
maUttri  (templeJesUval)  ;  indeed,  it  inrpaiifi 
oar  imagination  how  in  olden  times  the  citi- 
zens used  to  be  carried  away  hy  enthusiasm 
and  excitement  on  that  occa-^inn.  Since  the 
Restoration  the  inatsuri  along  with  other  old 
national  ceremonies  has  lost  its  popular  and  ^ 
thrilling  tetnica.  A  prooestïott  consbting  of  * 
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mikoshi  (portable  shrincX  carried  on  men's 
shoulders,  namerons  dashi  (carts  with  tower- 
like structures  surmoonted  by  figures  of  well- 
known  warriors  and  drawn  by  oxen),  and  men 
in  oaifionns  chanting  strange  hjmun  as  Üiey 
amove  on,  is  a  s^ht  at  onœ  onique  and 
ftiteresUiig.  Now«a«days  paper  lanterns  are 
hunjî  up  on  the  house-fronts  on  every  conceiva- 
ble occ.ision,  but  in  oldcn  finies  tliey  wm* 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  matsuri  or  fcslival. 

ZvU^m  The  tnflky  way  Is  in  Japanese 
mythology  the  amanùgauM  (beaventy  rivei)» 
in  which  goddesses  wash  their  robes  in  the 
month  of  July.  On  this  is  based  the  tanabata 
festival,  rc'rbratcd  on  the  seventh  d.iy"^  "The 
tanabaia  is  a  bamboo  to  whose  branches  are 
Stock  small  pieoes  of  tinted  paper  with  aoto- 
^ph  by  jovenile  members  of  a  family.  The 
bamboo  thus  decorated  is  displayed  on  tiie 
houi>c-top  or  in  t!ie  iranien  for  the  first  seven 
day?  in  July,  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh  it  is 
cast  into  a  river,  the  popular  Ijelicf  being  that  it 
flows  on  till  it  finds  ItselCin  the  milky  way  to  be 
piG3md  op  by  the  ladies  of  Heaven.  After  ùvb 
autogra})}is  have  been  honoured  with  inspection 
by  the  ladies,  the  writers  are  Bupposcd  to  be 
rew.Tnif^l  in  the  way  of  improved  handwriting 
—a  higiiiy  coveted  prize  as  good  hand-writing 


was  and  sUlt  is  considered  a  rare  aooomplMi« 

ment  in  this  country. 

August.  It  is  customary  among  a  class  of 
people  in  this  country  to  hold  a  banquet  on  a 
moon-light  night,  and  to  admire  the  serene 
beauty  of  the  moon  rising  up  Crom  bddnd  a 
moontahi  or  reflated  on  the  glassy  snr&oe  of 
a  lake — a  scene  which  unfailingly  induces  the 

I  admirers  of  nature  to  give  vent  to  poetical 
etlusions.    The  iifteenth  of  Aut^ust  is  especially 

I  set  apart  for  this  festival,  as  the  moon  is  to  be 


Tkb  ttumkt  AMD  Bien  dvmpukok. 
seen  to  the  beat  advantage  a  that  time.  Tlie 
osage  once  prevalent  in  olden  days  and  still 

practised  amontj  some  people  of  ^this  country  to 
a  certain  extent  of  ofiering  rice  dumplinj^s  and  a 
lew  sprays  of  the  susuki  (a  species  of  reed)  to  the 
or>  of  nigh^  has  (at  prêtent  lost  the  rdigioos 
sigttlficanoe»  now  being  observed  as  a  time' 
sanctioned  «sage  which  their  coosdentioos 
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scroplet  UMbe  them  reluctant  to  give  up  entirriy. 


September.  Tn  the  days  of  old,  September 
was  celebrated  by  the  people  of  this  coiintn.-  as 
Jukuzuii  (the  month  of  the  chrysanthemum}, 


The  CHimAKTMKHUM. 


which  now  does  act  begin  to  bUMsom  till  the 
end  of  October.  Bebig  the  qoeca  of  flowers  in 
tliis  natioo,  as  the  rase  b  in  England,  the 

chrysanthemum  enjoys  the  honour  nf  lx;ln{:^thc 
crest  of  the  Impcri.il  Household.   f)nly  Japanese 
florists,  and  only  the  specialists  among  them,  can 
coltivate  this  beantifol  plant  to  ix:rfcction,  with 
hondfodt  of  big  flowers,  oflen  measorhig  over 
five  inches  in  diameter,  on  the  branches  issuing 
from  a  sini^le  stalk.     Wild  Chrysanthemums 
with  their  straj^irliiiij  hranches,  have  hifdy  come 
to  be  uppreciatal  for  tiieir  simplicity  and  natural 
grace  among  a  class  of  the  people  here.  There 
are  marvdloos  varieties  cultivated  and  admired, 
,  especially  in  the  pnscfaicts  of  the  Akaiaka 
Detached  Palace,  where  THeir  Majesties  annually 
give  achrysanthcmum  lanquet  to  the  Japanese 
dignitaries  and  Foreign  Ministers  one  d^y  in 
November.  The  beauty  of  the  flower  might 
aafier  hf  a  fieeble  deicriptioo,  and  so  I  wtU  not 
attempt  to  make  any  farther  comment  on  this 
mnrvelloas  product  of  Japanese  florlonttnre. 


167 

Ootober.  October  is  a  desolate  month,  aa^ 

according  to  the  Japanese-  popular  saying,  all  the 
gods  arc  then  absent  attending  the  annual  divine 
conference  held  in  Idzumo.  Matrimoiual  ties 
of  mortal  beings  are  said  to  be  decided  at  this 
august  assemblage.  80  ominous  a  significance 
is  attached  to  this  month  that  the  people  of  the 
old  beliefs  dare  not  celebrate  weddings  nor 
observe  any  events  connected  with  the  joys  of 
home  at  the  time. 

VovamlMr.  But  November  hviogs  with  it 
joy  and  happiness  to  atone  for  the  gloomy 
aspect  of  the  month  just  passed.  Tt  is  in  this 
month  that  parents  celebrate  the  third,  fifth  or 
seventh  anniversary  of  their  children,  for  whom 
new  »dis  nay  be  specially  ordered  for  the 
occasion,  and  banquets  given  to  friends  and 
relatives  who  will  make  in  return  some  ap- 
propriate presents  in  expressing  thefr  ooi^ntnl- 
ations  to  the  happy  recipients. 

December,    lîusy  winding  up  the  business 
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of  the  year  passing  away,  and  preparing  to  liafl 
the  New  Yearns  coining,  not  macli  Idsgre  b  left 

for  the  people  here  to  indulge  in  amusement  and 
fcstîvîtic?  in  the  )n?t  inont!i  of  the  year.  The 
streets  arc  lively  witli  the  ios^ümithi  (the 
lair  where]  arlicics  requisite  for  New  Year's 
''u!^*^^*^  are  soldV  and  mocjitsuH  or  the 

pounding'*  of  rice  pastry  (afocd  eaten 
cQiCcially  at  New  Year)  while  the  attention  of 
woTnei)fo!î<  of  every  family  is  directed  to  djngss- 
making  and  the  susuiyaki  (soot  and  dust 
sweeping).  Even  in  this  busy  time  of  the  year, 
men  of  1d«iire  are  to  be  seen,  at  the  first  foU  of 
snow,  rowing  skills  on  the  Snmida  river  enjoy- 
ing tbe  poetic  liean^  of  leafless  trees  along  the 
banks  adorned  with  silvery  white. 

So  far  T  have  tried  to  take  my  readers  through 
the  monthly  cnjoynieuts  in  this  country.  But  | 


I  appfdiend  the  above  descriptkm  may  give  to 
my  readers  an  Imprenioa  that  banqneli  and 

flower  picnics  forni  the  sole  eecnpatloA  of  the 
people  of  the  ^Tilcado's  Empire.  Tk;  assured,  the 
stem  reality  of  life  is  appreciated  by  tlie  people 
here  as  in  other  countries;  only  the  j.ipauese 
possibly  understand  better  than  tiieir  fbreigD 
friends  how  to  malce  the  moat  of  the  poetic  and 
artistic  in  this  world.  Lite  in  Japan,  as  elsewhere, 
itsbr^ht  side  as  well  as  its  dark  one.  In  this 
season,  when  nature  expresses  happy  thoughts  t 
and  new  vij^our  by  adorning  the  trees  with 
blossoms  and  the  fields  and  meadows  with 
verdant  vegetation  t  had  better  forego  for  the 
present  the  attempt  to  depict  tbe  gtoomy 
featoies  pecoUar  to  this  country. 

Suteta  Takashiroa 


TYPICAL  JAPANESE  WORKERS. 


Tokyo,  the  capilal  city  of  Japan,  with  its 
V>>  ffilation  of  one  million  eight  hundred  thousands 
&  not  only  cosmopolitan  in  its  sodal  roake-np 
but  also  in  its  industrial  composition.  Here* 
where  flodc  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
manners  and  custom"*  peculiar  to  each  section 
of  the  country  are  to  l>e  observed,  dinlects  of 
various  different  localities  are  freely  rcsortetl  to, 
and,  wlâi  this  sodally  oesmopoUlan  aspect,  in- 
dustries as  carried  on  in  th»  city  present  the 
same  cosmopolitan  features,  the  most  advanced 
forms  of  industry  are  carried  on  side  by  side  with 
the  most  on  progressive  tmdcs.    Tn  one  corner 
of  the  city,  countless  factory  chimneys  are  to  be  j 
seen  shooting  up  high  in  to  the  sky  ;  in  another,  j 


workshops  of  a  most  primitive  kind  are  lo  be 

found.  Here,  in  an  area  of  twenty-six  square 

miles  the  modem  and  ancient  Japan,  both  equally 

wdl  represented,  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  in 

amazing  eontrut  with  each  other.    Even  to 

the   Japanese  themselves   this  heterogeneous 

a'5?cnil>la£;e  of    imlustries   within    the    same  i 

narrow  bounds  is  a  source  of  much  admiring  I 

wonder  ;  effeetually  reminding  tliem,  as  it  does,  | 

of  the  grand  achievenents  of  this  nation  during  J 

the  past  generatiwi  in  the  dhrcctioa  of  homaa 

progrès?. 

While  the  industries  tarrieil  on  in  the  city  are 
so  diversified  and  the  occupations  of  working 
people  necessarily  so  varied,  thecondttion  of  tteir  | 
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life  is  monotonously  uniform.  The  writer  It 
«cU  awaraof  Üie  grettt  difievenoe  existing  in  tlie 
t^leof  living  between  the  skilled  and  un  l  iücd 

■workers  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  America.  It 
cannot  be*  exp^tcd  that  there  will  be  so  great  a 
difierence  in  this  country,  and  whatever  dif- 
ference does  exist  is  only  a  question  of  degree. 
In  this  conntry  »  man  as  a  worker  is  socially  a 
doomed  being»  whetlwr  he  t»  a  slciltod  mechanic 
or  a  waste  paper  picker.  When  we  look  at  the 
life  condition  of  the  workers  the  dcinnrcation- 
line  of  their  trades  is  completely  Motted  out  ;  for 
they  lead,  one  and  .ill,  a  life  hopelessness. 

The  con^kooot  characteristics  of  the  class, 
%noMnoe,  vdgarity  and  want  of  decency,  are 
noticeable  on  all  sides.  In  a  word,  their  life 

condition,  «orially  considered,  Is  one  of  the  most 
gloomy,  and  is  reni.irkablc  for  the  absence  of  all 
gcoatnc  comlbrt  and  pleasure. 

teaving  onr  readers,  however,  to  judge  for 
Oerosdves  of  the  relevancy  of  onr  general  stat^ 
ment,  we  shall  proceed  to  piesent  the  condition 
of  life  of  three  typical  classes  of  warking'men[.in 


Tokyo  where  it  Is  considered  that,  in  comparison 
wlüi  other  parts  of  the  ooontry,  a  h%her  rate  of 
\v  Mges  and  higher  standard  of  living  are  pr^ 
valent.  ^  ^ 

FACTORY  OPER.\TIVES.  ^ 
It  is  estimati»!  tliat  over  3,000  fafiiaûÊ'^j  large 
andAnaU,  are  in  operation^  Tokyo,  umong 
whidi  are  several  large  factories,  cotton  spin* 
uittg,  paper,  printing,  tobacco  and  others, 
equippedVTth  modem  machinery,  employing  in 
the  aggr^ate  over  20,000  people.  A  rrjire- 
sentativcs  of  this  class  of  workers  we  will  take 
cutton  spinners. 

There  are  three  large  cotton  mitb  in  Tokyo 
widi  ai»  aggregate  number  of  TOyooo  spindles 
and  a  monthly  capacity  of  turning  ont  240,000 
pounds  of  yam.  According  to  tlic  reports 
submitted  by  these  companies  to  the  Cotton 
Mill-owners'  Association  for  the  month  of 
November,  1896,  the  number  of  days  of  opera* 
tion  during  the  month,  the  hours  of  opoatihm 
in  a  day,  the  number  of  operatives  emi^oyed 
and  their  daily  wages  averaged  as  follows  : — 


No.  of 
spindks. 

No.  of 
days  of 
operation. 

Hours  of 
operation 
in  a  day* 

No.  of 
male 
operatives. 

No.  of 
female 
operatives. 

Average 
daily 

wages  of 
M.O. 

Average 

daily 
wi^es  of 
F.O. 

t  sm. 

Kaoagaiuchi ..... 

as 

568 

1,763 

27.18 

1&93 

96 

n 

357 

23.90 

12.50 

4.925 

»s 

56 

240 

25.50 

15.30 

t  185  MM  axe  about  equal  to  «  gold  dollar* 


As  wfli  he  seen  from  the  afaovc^  tiie  mOb  ran  at 
least  twenly^-two  hours  per  day,  the  operatives 

beinc;  thus  compelled  to  work  at  least  eleven 
liours,  tnVinri  vjp  the  nitdit  work  by  Weeltly  turns, 
and  this  at  the  same  rale  of  compensation  as  the 
day  work.  The  operatives  working  in  these  mills 
aie  generally  under  oontfact  fer  a  term  of  three 
or  five  years  and  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
«ervicc  unless  under  anavoidable  circumstan- 
ces.   The  ages  of  these  operatives  range 


from  eleven  to  ibrty,  those  between 

to  twenty-five  formutg  the  majority.  The 

majority  of  the  female  operatives  are  brought 
from  thcr  interior  of  the  country  and  nrr 
giv^  board  and  shelter  in  the  boardinj^  iiouses 
conducted  by  the  companies  in  connection  with 
themilb,  a  chargo  bdng  made  of  six^«irper 
day  far  eadu  Coondered  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  the  IxMkiding  houses  arc  generally 
well  managed,  the  meals  famished  are  not 
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ladMd  wrf  wlioletaine»  yet  fhey  aie  folly  op  to 
the  standard  of  the  prevailing  style  of  U«ing 
amcmg  the  work»g  daases.  Edacatlonal  foci- 
litleSk  in  some  ca«cs,  are  provided,  Injt  scrm  to 
be  very  little  appreciated  by  the  operatives, 
(wliat  can  be  expected  from  operatives  working 
deven  kmg  boon  1).  Of  thote  who  an  board- 
ing in  the  mQI^(aiid  they  ate  all  unmarried)  itb 
rare  indeed  for  aay  one  to  be  able  to  dear  three 
sflrer  fen  per  month  after  paying  for  boarJ,  or 
to  succeed  in  saving  two  ynt  jx,r  month 
after  detlucting  necessary  incidental  expenses. 
Keverthdcss,  they  arc  the  best  paid  spinnen  of 
their  class  in  the  coantiy  ;  for  those  in  other 
parts  espedatty  in  the  west,  only  earn  an  avtfagc 
of  eight  cents  each  per  day. 

\ï  h  in  this  industry  that  child  latour  i? 
most  largely  employed.  In  collecting  the 
operatives  in  the  interior,  preference  is  given  to 
those  who  have  technical  sldll  hot  as  soch  per- 
sons are  very  scares  Ctmale  children  of  above 
ten  years  of  ngo  arc  taken  as  apprentices.  The 
children  so  brouglit  over  arc  given  free  board 
and  lodging,  topcthcr  with  thirty  or  forty 
sen  cacli  per  iiionlh  as  pocket-money  and  arc 
required,  irrespective  of  age,  to  work  foQ  time 
whether  by  day  or  by  night  When  thqr  scqoire 
skill  after  several  numths  of  patient; worltiag, 
they  begin  to  earn  eight  or  ten  sm  each  per 
day  and  are  not  able  to  earn  as  much  ns 
twenty-five  or  thirty  sm  until  after  ^  tour 
or  five  years.  Of  married  mak  or  female 
operatives  who  board  ontside  the  miOs,  ÜMirs 
Is  a  lot  of  liardship  and  misery.  They  haie  to 
maintain  a  ceasdess  straggle  to  support  them- 
selves on  their  small  earninj^^  and  often  this 
struggle  ends  disastrously  for  them.  Further- 
more the  rules  of  the  mill  companies  require 
eadk  operathre  to  dqwait  a  day's  eamii^  at  the 
end  (rf  every  month  and  this  depodt  is  l&ible  to 
confiscation  in  the  event  of  failure  to  fulfil 
the  contract.  The  rules  also  provide  (and  they 
arc  rigidly  enforced)  a  puniiivc  measure — 
generally  a  fine — for  those  who  neglect  their 
work,  togetlier  with  a  providbn  Ibr  occasional 
tewards  to  attentive  operatives. 


The  kmg  boors  of  work,  the  rigid  enfbvce- 
ment  of  the  rales,  the  scanty  wages,  together 

with  the  limitations  of  thdr  contracts,  prevent 
th»'  operative?!  in  pfcneral  from  enjoying  life  ; 
tor  they  a  rc^ilways  left  devoid  of  comfort  and 
pleasure.  Sucli  is  the  life  of  the  factory  opera- 
tives, in  factories  which  are  conducted  in 
accordance  with  modem  methods  of  mdvstry 
and  which  are  supposed  to  ht  the  fbreraaners 
of  dviiization  ! 

MECHANICS  AND  AR  IISANS 

A  recent  statistical  report  on  daily  wages 
prevalent  among  the  Tokyo  workers  of  tlüs 
dass  gives  us  : 

Carpenters  -j  ^  Bricklayers  70. 

\      Fümitnre  makers  \  'SJ 

(70.  I  70- 

{  ^  Pai^te"  

70.  BfaMksmiäis 


Masons   

Plasterers   

Setting  makers... 

Roofers    50.  Printers 


SO. 


I 


I 


65. 
40< 


]  20. 


Shoemakers  12  silver  y  m  per  month. 

Tailor  (for  European  dress)  10  to  15  silver 

j  ftt  per  moatii. 

(In  the  trades  connected  with  bufldbig,  we 
have  given  the  prices  charged  by  contractors 
the  actual  sum  paid  to  the  workers  being  from 
five  to  eight  s.^ft  le^s). 

There  are  at  lea<?t  io,oc»  skilled  workers  in 
Tokyo  engaged  in  the  building  trades;  the 
blacksmiths^  taOors,  printers  and  others  coostito- 
ting  another  10,000.  Fully  one  half  of  tihis 
clas^;  of  workers  are  single  and  generally  board 
and  lotigc  with  their  foremen,  who  .arc  invariably 
contractors,  who  jxiy  them  four  or  five  yen 
each  per  month.  Apprenticeship  in  the  building  y 
trades  is  for  a  teem  of  tcnyearai,  printers,  she  ^ 
years,  and  shoemakers,  five  years.  Todteacase 
connected  with  carpentry  :  a  boy,  at  the  age  of 
ten,  goe«;  to  a  foreman  as  apprentice  and  there 
remains  ten  yeat-s.  the  first  'ifvcn  years  being 
spent  in  gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 

trade  and  tlie  lemaming  titfte  years  in  woricing 
for  tiie  foreman,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
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past  bcmtt  during  wUdi  years  he  reeehns  vAj 
two  or  three per  month  as  pocket  money.  It 
should  also  be  rememben  d,  that  the  acquisition 
of  even  a  common  education  is  wholly  out  of  the 
question.  When  it  is  finally  over,  he  begins  to 
earn  for  bimseU  but  his  contributions  to  the 
foreman  contbrae^  nndcr  one  form  or  another, 
for  ft  long  tine  to  oome. 

As  a  rule,  the  mode  Of  living  prevalent  among 
the  unmarried  worker?;  of  this  class  is  irrcguhr. 
Money  is  hardly  earned,  and  offen  a  y;re.it  deal 
more  than  b  carnet  is  spent  in  drinking  and 
debancheiy.  It  &  a  imre  thing  to  find  an  oper> 
alive  of  this  daas  possessing  a  holiday  suit  or 
voy  dress  other  than  hb  working  clothes.  When 
it  l>ecomcs  necessary  to  get  new  clothes  he  will 
borrow  money  for  the  purpose  and  two  or  three 
days  after  the  new  clothes  have  Ken  used,  a.nd 
the  imncdiate  occasfon  is  past,  they  will  l>e 
dlheraokt  or  pawned,  not  to  redeem  the  debt 
hat  to  satisfy  an  Qoqoenchable  tUnt  for  ddiau- 
chery.  The  keeper  of  a  popular  restaurant  in 
this  city  has  furnished  us  with  an  interesting 
statement  bearing  upnn  this  subject.  Duxing 
the  month  of  November  last,  out  of  9,000  custom- 
ers who  vfaited  hb  shop  3,500  were  artisans 
and  mechanics,  2,300  small  merchants  and  derks, 
t,30O  wives  and  children  of  small  merchants, 
derks  &c.  fif  the  rccfiptn  of  the  month, 
artisans  and  mechanics  conti  ihuted  A^y^,,  ?mtill 
merchants  and  clerks  20^  &c.  This  goes  to 
diow  whae  most  of  the  money  earned  by  the 
workers  of  thn  dass  disappears.  It  may  be 
argoed  that  it  is  very  fodish  of  them  to  spend 
money  so  recklessly  but  wc  mu^^t  also  take  int"> 
consideration  that  with  their  lack  of  education, 
the  pleasures  they  are  able  to  seek  are  necessari- 
ly Bmited  and  that  drinking  and  debauchery 
being  tiie  most  easily  accessible  pleasures,  it  is 
natural  that  they  shoald  go  in  that  diredion. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  custom  prevalent  among 
these  clas--cs,  whicli  lias  be^n  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  to  be  libei-al  in  their 
expenditwe  on  food  ;  and  this  cnslom  has  been 
so  prevalent  that  It  has  finally  given  rise  to  the 
çommon  aaylng  that  the  eatinghoose  Is  the  place 


where  a  workingman  empties  his  pocket.  We 
must  admit,  however,  that  this  is  a  foott  of  the 

workers  for  which  they  alone  are  to  be  blamed. 
Let  us  now  see  what  life  the  other  half  of  them, 
the  married  workers,  are  leading. 

We  often  witness  workiugmcn  of  this  class, 
with  wives  and  children,  striving  hard  to  heq» 
away  from  evil  firiendships,  and  sometimes  even 
braving  the  ostradsm  of  their  comrades.  One 
of  them  came  under  o'jr  special  observ  ation,  and 
after  repeated  entrcalies  wesuccewlcd  in  draftinj^ 
an  annual  budget  of  the  current  expenses  of  his 
family.  The  worker  in  question  Is  thifty«two 
years  of  age,  a  painter  by  trade.  His  wife 
is  twenty-five  years  old  and  they  have 
two  children,  three  and  six  respectively. 
The  house  in  which  he  lives  is  locited  in  a 
liack  alky  with  two  rooms,  9x12  and  9x5, 
together  with  a  kitchen.  He  pays  a  rent  of  one 
and  a  half  silver  per  month.  There  are  two 
small  bureaus  In  the  house;  one  containing 
clothing,  the  other  cooking  anti  eating  utensils, 
and  there  is  no  other  furniture  except  a  hihcichi 
with  a  charcoal  tire.  J'he  kilchcii  utensils  arc 
somewhat  antiquated  and  itt  bad  repair.  By 
way  of  explanation,  he  infonned  us  that  all  the 
fom&ure  he  now  possesses  together  wiäi  the 
kitchen  utensils  and  bedding  was  left  to  him  by 
his  deceased  parents  and  that  he  spent  nothing 
so  far  in  obtaining  new  furniture,  and  has  only 
occasionally  been  replacing  vessels  which  were 
accidentally  broken.  The  budget,  vriilch  follows, 
foirly  exhibits  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
Cuttily  and,  at  the  same  time,  su!>stantlally 
rcpre^^ent';  the  expenses  of  other  families  similar- 
ly situated. 


ClotiUng  for  husband   18.45 

N       H  wife   12. 

„       „  Children   7* 

Food  for  husband   30. 

»     „  wif<^    30. 

„      „  children   lO. 

Rent    18. 

Shoes  (wooden  dogs,  straw  sUppsrs  &c)  5.75 
Fod  (fire  wood  and  charcoal)  ............  8, 
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Wine         )    15. 

Replacing  broken  clislies  &c    2. 

oa   1.50 

Mîsœtbneoos  expimses   (csndies  for 

children,  baths  Ac)   la. 


Total  expense  of  the  family  ...  169.70 
Husband's  «mins«  for  a  year.  160. 

Deticit    9.70 


In  the  above  Imdget  no  estimate  is  made  for 
expenses  incumd  by  dia  family  for  social  inters 
coQZ%  tior  is  any  provision  made  ibr  sickness  or 

occasional  pleasures.  Even  it  wa?  found 
ncce55ary  for  t'lp  licntl  of  llic  family  to  s^eck 
some  other  i^turce  of  income  in  order  to  make 
both  ends  meet;  hence,  we  were  told  lhathb  wfle 
occnpies  hersdf  at  home  in  rolling  up  c^aretles, 
at  which  she  can  earn  on  au  average  five  m»  per 
day.  If  he  should  ever  I«  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  meeting  any  ndditîona!  expense,  he 
told  us  that  he  had  nothing  tor  it  but  to  scad 
some  of  the  family  clothing  to  a  pawn  shop, 
thooghtiie  consequence  of  this  proceeding  waa 
to  augment  the  current  expenses  by  the  amoont 
of  the  interest  on  the  loan. 

Legitimate  as  his  expense"^  are.  rioomy  and 
.1-  his  life  i>,  still  the  joint  earnings  of 
huui>dt  ami  wile  are  nut  safiicicnt  to  secure  the 
ataUUty  of  the  family  ;  and  this  being  a  fair  ex> 
ample  of  the  Camiliesof  this  chiss  of  working- 
man  what  condusioas  aie  we  to  dnw  aa  to  the 
rest? 

COMMON  LABOURERS. 

ÂS  representatives  of  this  class  of  workers  we 
will  take  the  jinriliUka  men,  a  name  nndonbted- 
ly  fiunfliar  to  oor  readers.  There  are  over 

y  Go,ocx?  .men  who  are  sub'-i^liiif^  upon  incomes 
dcrivL-fl  from  pullinp;  these  two  \vliee!ed  carriages 
in  the  tity.  The  <>ccup.ttion,  tlioiii^'h  really 
modern,  may  be  almost  called  a  rcianant  of 
ancient  Japan;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  jintiMsho 
b  in  foil  swing  by  the  side  of  the  kxxmiotiveand 
the  tramcar.  A  very  few  of  the  men  own  their 
"  rikis'  "  (which  ci>st  from  ten  to  fifteen  silver 
yai  a  piece)^  the  others  hire  the  vehicles  by  the 


day  at  a  co^t  of  three  or  fivci<«  per  diem.  Three 
distinct  classes  arc  noticcal'le  amonj^  the  n  en  : 
Class  I,  comprising  the  abiebodieii  men,  rangmg 

from  eighteen  to  thirty-five  yean  of  age  and 
earning  on  an  average  forty  sm  a  day;  Cbm 
II,  ab!c  l)odied  hot  not  so  Strang  and  robost 

as    their  youn^^cr   comrades,  ranging  from 
thirty    to  forty-hvc   years  of  age,  with  an 
average  daily  earning  of  thir^  «<m  each  ;  and 
dass  III,  old  and  fieeble,  none  of  whom  are 
able  to  earn  an  average  of  more  than  ten  r 
sa$  per  day.  Class  I  comprises  1/5  of  the  whole 
numlK-r  of //»W.it«/i/i  men,  the  second  1/2  and 
the  third  3/10.    The  majority  of  the  first  class 
men  are  siugle,  and  lK>anl  and  lodge  with  their 
bcKises,  every  one  of  whom  generally  keeps 
several  vehicles  for  hire  These  wen  pay  aboat 
five  silver  .r<N  per  month  far  board  and  iodgmg 
besides  daily  charges  for  their  vehidea.  The 
men  of  this  class  spend  mo<*t  of  their  daily  ^ 
earnings  on  food  and  drinks;  seldom  arc  they 
satisfied  with  the  meals  furnished  by  their 
bosses.  It  is  the  genend  mle  with  them  that, 
as  soon  as  they  have  conveyed  their  passengers 
to  their  destinations  and  have  l^een  paid  the  fiuea 
previously  agreed  to,  they  hasten  to  a  restaurant 
near  by,  there  to  satisfy  their  thirst  for  refresh- 
ment. Here  they  will  >pend  tea  or  fifteen  /«'Mcach, 
for  whidi  som  they  can  procure  three  bowla  of  - 
boiled  rice,  a  dish  of  fish  (boiled,  baked.  broDed 
or  raw),  and  pickled  ve^^etablcs,  together  with 
a  pint  or  two  of  sa/:-'  (a  spirit  niatmfactored  of 
rice).    The  recklessness  prevailing  among  the 
unmarried    mechanics    and  artisans  is  also 
characteristic  of  tlie*men  of  this  daai^andthe 
same  means  of  raising  fonds  are  tredy  lesorled 
to.  The  seooodp»te  men  are  really  typical  of 
this  dass  of  workers — common  labourers.  Tlic 
great  majority  of  them  arc  married ,  some  of 
them  h.nvint;  four  or  five  children,  and  keeping 

I  houses,  it  they  can  be  so  termed.  The  houses 
are  generally  located  in  an  alley  or  in  a  street 
mostly  inhabited  by  poor  people  and  are  built  in 
a  row  10  ft.  X  50  ft.,  this  long  row  being  parti- 
tioned off  into  four  hou- -s,  thus  givinp  each 

i  abode  a  space  of  10  x  12.   There  are  certainly 
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no  parlors,  diniog  or  bixl  rooms  in  tlwse 
hoases  ;  the  front  room  of  each  manston,  about 
to  X  10^  is  osed  all  parpoia  and  a  little 
qnoe  in  the  rear  constitotes  the  kitchen.  The 

rent  of  one  of  the-*-  honsrs  rar>ß«*s  from  «ixty  snt 
t[>  one  vrti  jx-r  niontli  acc-nlint;  to  the  lf>cation 
and  toaditicn  of  the  liouse     i  he  daily  livii^ 
expen?c,  excepting  house  rent,  foot'  up  to  some- 
thing like  twenty«five  sen  on  an  avenge  for  each 
family  of  five,  (jencr.illy  alisorbing  all  that  the 
head  of  the  family  is  aUle  to  enrn.  nii  !  îriviiv^  tlic 
house  rent  to      paid  from  what  can  l>c  earned 
by  wife  and  children  at  home  l>y  tiic  pasting  of 
match  b<)xes.  The  food  taken  by  these  temiliies 
genentty  consists  of  rice,  bean  soup  and  pickled 
vegetables  for  breakfast;  rice,  pickled  veget- 
ables and  fi"*h  or  some  other  dish  for  lunch  and 
flinncr.    When  the  hea  l  of  fh?  f.imily  t.ilces  his 
nic.il  out  ot  the  house  it  wüi  cost  him  three  or  four 
seti  if  he  is  not  particular  as  to  wliat  he  gets. 
The  clothes  -worn  by  the  members  of  Ihe  fiunily 
axe  only  fit  to  be  called  rags  and  they  have  no 
change  of  dothing.  These  families  are  great 
customers  of  pawn  «h^ps  nnd  money  lenders, 
and  some  of  them  frequent  pawn  shop-;  tw  iec  or 
thrice  a  day,  each  traiuaction  costing  them 
heavily.  The  readcn  may  wonder  how  they 
procure  things  to  pawn.  Indeed,  the  economy 
fUracticed  among  this  dass  is  of  a  most  instractive 
nature.  For  instance,  if  early  in  themondngthqr 
find  that  there  is  tiot  «;nfRcicnt  money  to  procure 
their  morniii'.;  meal,  their  licKlin^  will  fly  into 
a  pawn  shop  there  to  remain  until  ni)(ht  time, 
when  the  heads  of  the  families  return  with  their 
day's  earnings.  For  porposes  of  rabing  money* 
even  a  tiny  article  of  kitchen  ware  is  utilised  to 
its  full  value.  Not  only  do  the  p.iwn  brokers  reap 
a  great  profit  from  thc?p  peopîe  but  also  the 
money  lenders  whoso  custom  it  is  to  loan  on  ^ytn 


to  be  redeemed  by  daily  instalments  of  three  tm 
for  forty  consecotive  days»  or  to  loan  eight 
s€»  to  be  redeemed  by  daily  instalments  of 
j  two  sen  for  fifty  consecutive  days.   These  high- 
'  ly  r.ited  moneys  arc  in  great  deman  Î  among 
^  the  jit!)  ikisha  men  class  and  nrc  most  urgently 
sought  for  in  cases  of  accidents  to  the  heads  of 
houses  or  of  tdcknesa  in  tlie  families  ;  and  the 
recuirence  of  soch  misfortones  finally  ends  in 
ralucmg  the  families  to  beggary. 
[      The  men  of  the  third  class,   the  majority  of 
,  whom  are  "-ini^'e,  more  pro|K-rly  belong  to  the 
I  class  of  p-'>"firTL^  Some  of  them  keep  houses 
I  jointly  but  the  greater  number  live  in  Cheap 
lodging  houses,  each  paying  three  or  fonr  uh 
per  day.  Of  those  who  keep  hooaes  It  >*bitt 
seldom  that  a  man  owns  his  bedding  which  b 
generally  Ixjnuwed  at  a  rate  of  o:ic  ji /;  to  one 
Sill  and  ha'.i"  j-cr  night.    >îri!;  they  seldom 
take  with  regularity.   When  any  of  them  is 
fortunate  enough  to  earn  some  money  liefore  a 
meaMime  so  as  to  allow  him  to  enter  one  of  those 
low  restaurants,  where  a  bowl  of  rice  with  alltfle 
raiv  or  cooked  fish  or  vegetables  are  served  for 
tV.c  ?um  of  two  or  three  sen,  he  will  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity;  if  not  he  will  satisfy  his 
hunger  by  eating  a  sen  s  worth  of  rice  cak». 
Often  during  summer  time  they  will  go  without 
lodging,  taking   shelter  under  rooft  or  In 
untenanted  houses.    Generally  qjMaklng,  Uie 
men  of   thi-  class  constitute  :»   re«erve  army 
of  prtupers  and  arc  destine  l,  sooner  or  later, 
to  become  iutnatcs  of  charitable  institutions. 

FCSATARO  TaKA.no. 

[Mr.  Takano  stayed  in  (he  Unite<l  Stafes  for 
a  long  time,  investigating  various  4Ucstions 
pertaining  to  workmanship.  After  his  return 

i  to  Japan  he  was  for  u  time  on  the  Staff  of  the 

I  "  Japan  Advertiser  "  Vokohanta.] 


BAMBOO  AND  SPARROW. 

The  frontispiece  of  our  present  number  is  the  i  invaluable  a-^-i^t.ai  :e  winch  he  has  rcn.U  t  edto- 

^  work  of  KuUi^j^^lkùsen,  one  of  the  most  cclc-  ward  The  Far  Ea  t,  ever  since  it  was  brought  into 

^-brated  painters  in  Japan.    It  wa^  painted  by  existence.    It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  to  htm  a 

him  by  our  special  request.    The  original  was  I  perjjctual  testimony  of  the  renpect  and  gratitude 

humblly  ].!e>ent"il  to  llii  Kev.  1).  (.\.  Green,  in  which   v\  l'  f)u  e  to  him  and  of  oor  great  grief 

acknowledgment  of  his  warm  sympathy,  and  the  \  at  his  departure  from  Japan. 
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(OUR  SURVEY  £XTEra)S  TO  APRIL  13TII). 

CHANGES  IN  OFFICIAL  CIRCLES,  this  Department,  Viscount  \  cnoi 

When  the  new  Cabinet  came  into 
office,  they  issued  a  manifesto  containing 
a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  gates  of 
officialdom  should  be  thrown  open  to  men 
of  ability.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  sound 
principle  upon  which  to  work,  for  it  is  a 
reasonable  maxim  that  the  state-ad- 
ministration should  he  cntruslcd  to  the 
best  men  that  can  be  found  It  is  how- 
ever a  departure  from  the  practice  hither- 
to in  vogue  ;  for  the  Cabinets  have  up  jKpiganized  by  Count  Matsukata.  Durinflf 


till  now  sought  by  their  appointments  to 
strengthen  the  hantis  of  the  one  or  two 
clans  which  have  been  mainly  in- 
strumental in  the  work  of  Governmental 
reform.  The  time  has  however  come 
when  it  is  absolutely  imperative  to 
draw  our  officials  from  a  wider  area  than 
these  few  clans,  and  the  clause,  in  the 
manifesto  of  the  Mat^ukata  Cabinet,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  was 
welcomed  by  all  classes  of  the  people. 
Several  changes  in  the  personnel  rif  the 
various  departments  have  already  been 
made.  These  we  will  discuss  under 
separate  heads. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

AND  COMMERCE. 

No  department  has  been  so  thorotiq:hly 
re-organized  as  this.  The  Minister, 
Vice«M  in  ister,  and  two  chiefs  of  bureaux 
have  sent  in  their  resignations  and  new 
officers  have  been  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancies  thus  made.  The  late  Minister 


holds  the  rank  of  Admiral  in  the  Navy, 
but  his  &mè  belongs  rather  to  the  period 
of  the  Shogunate.  Since  his  surrender 
to  the  Imperial  Forces  at  the  time  of  the 
Restoration,  he  has  had  a  seat  in  almost 
every  cabinet,  though  he  has  never  been 
a  leader.  He  was  the  only  member  of 
the  late  Ito  Cabinet  who  did  not  resign 
with  the  Premier,  and  he  continued  as  a 
Minister  in  the  new  Cabinet  as  ra- 


the last  session  6f  the  Diet  he  was  some- 
what unpopular,  and  his  unpopularity 
increased  in  consequence  of  the  agitation 
about  the  Ashiwo  Copper  Mine.  Soon 
after  the  close  of  the  session  he  resigned 
his  portfolio,  which  has  been  tcm]>orarily 
'  assumed  by  Count  Okuma,  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Aifairs.  Since  then,  the 
following  appointments  have  been  made 

to  the  Department 

Vice-Minister  Mr.  Oishi  Ma^uii. 

President  of  the  Commercial  and 

indaa trial  Bureau  

Mr.  Takctomi  Tokitosbi 

President  of  (he  Minin;::  Bareau  

Koiztika  Ryö. 

\  *^Mr.  Ojghi,  the  new  Vicc-Ministcr  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, was  formerly  Minister  Resident 
at  Seoul,  having  been  sent  to  Korea  for 
the  settiement  of  the  Corn  Prohibition 
Question.  He  has  had  very  little  official 
experience  :  but  was  for  a  long  time  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
Recently,  he  has  seveied  his  connection 
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with  the  Liberals,  and  has  rendered  im-  j 
portant  senices  to  the  Ministerial  party,  j 
Messrs.  Taketomi  and  Koizuka  have  4/ 
made  their '"reputation  in  the  Diet,  in  I 
which  both  have  been  leading  members 
of  the  Profçressîonîst  V^rty. 

CHANGKS  IN  THE  HOME 
DEPARTMENT. 
Equally  striking  are  the  changes  in 
this  Department,  though,  owing  to  the 
iiict  that  changes  in  the  Department 
pro})er  have  already  been  made^  we  have 
especially  to  record  changes  among  the 
provincial  governors.  Eleven  govanors 
have  been  transferred  to  other  districts, 
and  fifteen  new  appointments  have  been 
made.  Of  these  newly  appointed  gover- 
nors, nine  were  taken  from  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Diet,  and  six  from  official 
circles.  The  names  of  those  who  were 
taken  from  the  Diet  are  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Tamara  Sei  Saitama  ^Prdectore. 

Mr.  Muro  Kojirô   Ehiine;.   >  .. 

Mr.HatanoIjenzabar6...Fiikuî     ,p  „ 

Mr.  Kikuchi  Koro   Yamaq:at;v  „ 

Mr.  Ka?hi\vn<la  Mt»rihunii...Ch|ba^  „ 
Mr.  Yumotr)  Yoshinori...Gifb  >  „ 

Mr.  Gondo  Kan-ichi  Nnprino  >^  ^ 

Mr.  Nakaroura  Ilikoji  ...Shimanc  „ 
Mr.  Ishfda  KinnoiSttxe...Toyaina  ^  „ 

With  regard  to  their  parties,  the  first 
four  aie  Progressionists,  the  fifth,  a 
member  of  a  Diet  Club,  the  next  three 
Independent  National  Unionists,  and  the 
last  an  Independent  Liberal.  We  do 
not  know  whether  all  the  newly-ap- 
pointed Governors  are  competent  men, 
indeed  it  is  possible,  that  some  of  those 
who  have  been  dismissed  are  abler  than 
their  successors.  But,  we  may  take  it  ! 
as  a  good  omen,  that  these  appointments 
are  sanctioned  by  popular  approval 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  DIPLO- 
MATIC StRVICE. 

In  accordance  with  the  Budget  for 
ihe  current  fiscal  year,  new  Lotions 
were  late!)'  opened  in  Mexico  and 
Hawaii,  Messrs.  Murota  and  Shima- 
muni,  Consul-Gcnerals  in  IMexico  and 
Honolulu  bcip'^  respectively  promoted 
to  be  Minister  Residents.  On  the  same 
dav,  Mr.  Inagaki  Manjiro,  the  Hon.^' 
Secretary  of  the  Oriental  Association, 
was  appointed  Minister  Resident  in 
Siam  and  is  to  start  for  that  countr)-  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  new  com- 
mercial treaty.  This  gentleman  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  l^niversity.  En- 
glaml  and  is  well-known  as  the  author  of 
"Japan  in  the  Pacifie."  Nothin;.^  Inis 
vet  been  done  uflk  iallv  \\  itli  rea:aril  u  >  the 
new  legation  in  Brazil,  and  the  eonsulalis 
which  are  to  he  established  in  Chicago, 
Manila,  Newchwant::  and  Antwerp. 
Musi  probably  they  will  soon  be  «»pened 
and  the  apixjintment  <»f  suitable  persons 
made.  By  the  way,  important  chanties 
have  taken  place  anmng  Uie  ollicials  of 
the  Foreign  Department,  Mr.  I'ujii 
Saburo  having  been  appuinled  Mini.stcr 
Resident,  Mr.  Takata  Sanae,  an  able 
member  of  the  Progression i>t  Party,  has 
assumed  the  charge  uf  ihc  Cmimercial 
Bureau.  Mr.  Takata  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Imperial  University,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Lower  House  since  ili 
opening,  is  a  professor  in  the  Waseda 
Technical  School  and  has  written  many 
bcM->ks  of  political  anil  literary  value. 
There  will  also  he  the  appointment  of 

Ministers  to  Foreign  Courts  in  the  near 
fatitre. 
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THE  CREATION  OF  A  CMOKUNJN 

COUNSELLOR.  ^  --^ 

A  proposal  to  add  a  chief  counsellor  to 

•each  Dcpartmcnl  ut  the  (  jovernmenl  was 
once  laid  before  the  AJiiiiia.^Liaiivc  Re- 
form Committee  and  w  as  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  the  same.  Notwithstanding 
the  rejection,  the  (iovernment  recently 
issued  an  Imperial  Ordinance  for  the 
creation  of  the  chokunin,  but  not  chief, 
counsellor  in  each  Department  Though 
ihc    rank    is   higher  than   the  other 
counsellors,  the  function  of  the  new 
oùkial  is  in  reality   the  same.  The 
creation  of  this  post  may  be  useful 
in  attracting  new  elements  into  Üie  ranks 
of  Government  officials  but  we  are  not  at 
present  in  a  position  to  pass  an  opinion  as 
to  the  necessity  for  the  same.     It  seems 
however  the  Gdiinet  would  do  better  to 
make  changes  among  those  at  present  in 
office;  the  ordinance  having  been  issued 
we  shall  probably  see  ere  long  numerous 
appcsntmenlB  in  accordance  therewith. 
THE  HAWAIIAN  QUESTION. 
A  trottbleluis  arisen  between  Japan 
and  Hawaii  owing  to  the  latte/s  refusing 
to  allow  some  600  Japanese  emigrants 
to  land  fix>m  the  Shm^  Maru,  which 
arrived  at  Honolulu  at  the  end  of  February 
last    The  reason  for  this  refusal  is  not 
yet  correctly  known,  but  if  we  judge  by 
what  we  hear  it  was  utterly  baibarous 
and  illegal,  and  in  violation  of  our  treaty 
rights  and  an  interference  with  the  official 
proceedings  of  our  Consul-general.  The 
vessel  having  met  widi  such  a  £ite  has 
recently  returned  to  Japan  with  most  of 
her  passengers.    It  is  not  the  Skinsku 
Motu  al<me  which  has  encountered  this 


refusal  Hie  Sakma  Mœru  with  160 
emigrants  and  the  Kmai  Maru  with  670 
emigrants  were  neither  of  them  permitted 
to  land  dieir  passengeisL  In  view  of  this 
situation,  two  other  vesseb  just  prepar- 
ing to  leave  Japan  for  Honolulu  are 
siting  fat  the  settlement  of  the  question. 
Indeed,l|the  action  of  the  Hawaiian  Gov- 
ennent  is  injurious  not  only  to  these 
fourteen  hundred  emigrants,  but  also  to 
our  nation  as  a  whole.  Minister  Shima- 
mura  is  now  authorized  to  conduct  nego* 
tiations  with  the  Hawaiian  Government 
on  the  subject  The  cruiser  Aanrwa 
will  be  despatched  in  a  day  or  two  with 
the  instructions  of  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter to  Mr.  Shimamura  who  has  been 
clothed  with  fiill  powers  for  the  settle* 
ment  of  the  affair. 

THE  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  KOREAN 
GOVERNMENT. 

An  office  has  been  newly  esta- 
blished  in  the  Korean  Government  for 
the  codification  of  laws,  customs  and 
systems  of  administration  now  prevail- 
ing in  the  country.  Ever  mce  the  Pe- 
ninsular Kingdom  came  in  cmtact  with 
modem  civilization,  entirely  new  forms 
of  administration  have  been  finding  their 
way  into  the  Kingdom,  and  these  stand 
side  by  side  with  the  old.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  new  office  looks  simply 
towards  the  unification  of  these  more 
or  less  conflicting  laws.  The  officers 
in  chaige  of  this  work  are  chiefly  the 
Ministers  of  the  present  Cabinet  We 
hope  they  will  make  a  useful  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  their  state. 

Besides  this,  the  Koreans  are  now 

contemplating  the  return  of  the  sum  of 
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^cn  1,000,000,  or  one-third  of  the  total 
debt  they  owe  to  us.  Some  have  tlioiiglit 
that  this  sum  is  borruwcd  ^rom  the 
Rusian  Government  in  acct)rilaiice  with 
the  Russo-Japanese  Negotiation.  Bui 
thi'î  is  not  the  case,  the  surpHis  was  ac- 
quired by  a  skilful  iinancial  retrench- 
ment supplemented  by  a  gCKul  crop  of 
rice  last  \x'ar.    If  so,  the  country  is  to 

be  Cijngratulated. 

QUEENSLAND  AND  THE  REVISED 
TREATY, 

The  Colony  of  Queensland  has  availed 
herself  of  the  right  to  establish  commer- 
cial relations  with  Japan  on  the  basis  of 
the  Revised  Treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
The  essence  of  the  protocol  on  the  sub- 
ject is  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  the  stipulations  contained  in 

the  first  and  third  articles  of  the  above- 
named  Treaty,  shall  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  laws»  ordinances  and  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  trade,  tlie  immigra- 
tion of  labourers  and  artisans,  police  and 
public  security  which  are  in  force  or  may 
hereafter  be  enacted  in  Japan  or  in  the  j 

said  Colony  of  Queensland.  , 

2.  That  the  said  Treatv  shall  cease  to  ! 

be  liinding  as  between  ]d]).in  and  the  I 
said  Colony  of  (  hu  en<>land,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  twelve  Uiuntlis  after  notice 
shall  have  been  given  on  cither  side  of 
a  desire  to  terminate  the  same.  1 
By  this  we  see  that  Jajtan  jjlcdges  her 
subjects,     visiting,      or  trading  with. 
Queensland  under  the  Revised  i  icaty,  1 
to  abide  by  the  laws,  ordinances,  regu- 
lations (»f  the  Colony  witli    rei;ard    to  | 
trade,  the  immigration  of  labourers  and 
artizans,  etc,  while  iht  Queenslantl  Gov- 


ernment accepts  a  similar  obli^tion 

ms-à-ris  Japan. 

THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THEIR  MAJES- 
TIES TO  KVO  10. 

Their  M.\je>rie.s  lljc  Kini)eror  and 
Empress  arc  going  to  leave  the 
]\Ieir(>|K>1i-<  for  Kyoto  on  the  17th 
insL  The  chief  aim  of  the  Im])crial 
journey  is  to  attend  in  |>erson  at  the 
one-humired  dav.^  ic.->lual  in  honor  of 
the  laic  Jaupress  Dowager.  Owing  to 
ill-health,  Their  Majesties  could  not 
attend  the  Funeral  Services  which  took 
place  on  the  7th,  February  last.  The 
weather  being  now  warmer  and  Their 
Majesties'  health  having  also  recovered, 
a  large  festival  will  sooii  be  celebrated  in 
Kyoto.  May  all  Their  Majesties'  sub- 
jects imitate  Their  filial  j)icty. 

THE  ASHIWO  COPPER  MINT- 
The  question  of  the  Ashivvo  Copper 
Mine  is  still  unsolved.  Although 
the  Government  has  been  cngiigcd 
in  a  serions  investigation  of  the 
subject,  it  has  not  yet  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  work  shoulil  be 
st(>pi»etl.  The  special  i«>niniittee  of  the 
(îovernmcnt  a~  well  a>  certain  members 
of  the  Diel  are  now  on  the  ground 
observing  the  actual  condition  of 
affairs.  The  settlement  c»f  the  tpiestion 
is  no  doubt  difHcult,  for  it  will  be 
an  important  ]ireccdent  showing  the 
national  prolereni^e  as  regards  a:;ricultnre 
and  other  indusiries.  In  ciise  tlie  wirk 
of  this  nunc  is  slopped,  most  i»!  ihc 
people  in  the  vicinity  of  tHher  mines 
will  undoubtedly  demand  a  sunilar 
measure.    The  Government  must  stxiner 
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or  later  chtx)sc  either  »nie  of  these  two 
propositions  :  either  to  sacrifice  some 
part  of  agricuhural  profit  for  tlie  sake  of 
the  mining  industry  or  ti)  stop  the  works 
of  the  most  important  mines  for  the  sake 
of  agriculture. 

.    THI-:  SPECIAL  SUBSIDY  TO  THK 
♦  \  »        NIPPON  VUSEN  KAISHA. 

A  bill  Avas  introduced  in  the  Diet  for 
an  annual  subsidy  (tÇ yen  3,400,000  to 
the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  but  it  was 
not  passed,  for  the  liLst  session  termina- 
ted before  the  ref)ort  of  the  special 
committee,  to  which  the  bill  was  sub- 
mitted. The  above  sum  is  to  supple- 
ment the  deficiency  caused  bv  the  loss  in 
the  Eur(>|)ean  and  American  lines.  The 
statistics  made  by  the  company  give  us 


the  foll«>wing  account  for  each  of  these 
two  lines  : 

The  Kuropean  line. 

Monthly  expense    202,940. 

„       income    93-438. 

Ia)ss  109,502. 

The  American  line. 

Monthly  e.xpen.se    102,990. 

income    38,720. 

Loss  64,270. 
Total  of  monthly  loss  I73i776. 
Total  of  annual  loss  3,399.336. 

With  this  account  in  view  the  company 
peliti«:)ncd     the     Government     for  a 


special  subsidy  and  secured  its  endorse- 
ment. Hut  the  bill  having  failed  to 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Diet,  what 
will  be  done  with  these  two  lines.'  The 
companv  would  i>f  course  not  give  up 
tlie  services  which  they  have  undertaken 
for  the  honour  of  our  countrymen. 
Honourable  as  it  is,  the  company  should 
not  continue  an  unprofitable  trade. 
Yet  the  navigation  of  these  two  lines  is 
different  to  that  of  other  lines  in  its 


nature  and  the  company  will  surely 
continue  the  trade  until  a  proper  measure 
is  adopted  by  the  Diet  at  the  next  session. 

COLONEL  FUKUSHIMA. 
The  well  known  Siberian  traveller 
Colonel  Fukushima  recendy  returned 
from  his  second  journey  through  the 
interior  of  Asia.  He  left  Japan  in 
October,  1895  and  returned  to  Tokyo 
on  the  25th  of  March  last,  after  a  long 
trip  covering  43,000  miles.  What  part 
of  the  continent  he  travelled  through  and 
what  was  the  nature  of  his  observations 
the  public  is  not  informed.  We  now 
simply  congratulate  him  upon  the  success 
of  his  second  brave  undertaking. 

OBITUARY. 
The  death  of  Lieut. -General  Baron 
Yamazawa,  Commandant  of  the  Fourth 
Army  Division,  was  announced  on  the 
30th  ult.  He  was  born  in  the  Satsuma 
clan  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  time 
of  the  Restoration  war.  In  1871  he  was 
sent  to  America  and  afterward  to  France 
for  the  investigation  of  various  military 
questions.  During  the  Russo-Turkish 
war,  he  was  attached  to  the  Russian 
forces  as  a  major  and  displayed  the 
typical  courage  of  Japanese  soldiers. 
After  many  promotions,  he  was  appt^inted 
Commandant  of  the  Fourth  Division. 
I  During  the  Japan-China  war  he  was  un- 
,  able  to  proceetl  to  the  seat  of  war  on 
I  account  of  severe  illness,  but  after  peace 
was  concluded  he  spent  one  year  in 
Liaotung  Peninsula  as  the  commandant 
of  the  garrison  troops.  It  is  much  to  be 
deplored  that  Japan  .should  lose  so  brave 
a  soldier  in  .so  high  a  position. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BANKING  IN  JAPAN. 


The  present  'system   of  banking  in 
Japan  is  an  offsjjimp;  of  ilic  la>i  Restora- 
tion,   in  former  times,  no  such  system,  as 
far  as  \vc  know,  can  he  traced  deliiiitcly. 
This  is  jierhaps  owing  totlie  imperlec  lncss 
ol  our  historical  works;  but  most  })rohaliIy 
to  the  non-existence  of  any  deünite  syi>lem 
which  was  the  natural  result  of  the  in- 
significance of  trade  and  industry.  In 
those  days,  the  whole  nation  wa^  occupi- 
ed in  encouraging  military  training,  and 
agriculture  alone  was  regarded,  as  the 
sole  source  of  national  wealth.    "  Be  a 
jl^  cherry  among   llowers  and  a  siiniuiai 
among  men  '   was  a  favorite  proverb, 
shuuini;    how    highlv   esteemed  and 
powerful  were  the  samurai.    They  alone 
were  regarded  as  the  important  clas.s  of 
people,  enjoying  legitimately  rights  and 
privileges.     As  for   the  tradesmen,  ar- 
tisai.6,  ;uecha;.iCs,  etc.,  they  were  held  in 
coiueni[)t  and  despised  as  rnerc  slaves 
and  were  considered  of  little  account. 


Ht»w  can  one  expect  a  developed  system 
of  banking  in  such  a  state  of  things.* 
Little  protection  was  given  to  the  money- 
changers ;  the  rate  of  interest  vvas  fixed 
by  strict  enactment  ;  and  the  debtor  was 
generally    the  more  favoured  party. 
It  was  even  permitted  that,  after  a  certain  • 
term,  the  creditor   was  obliged  to  sur- 
render the  right  of  demanding  payment.  ■ 
The  only  business   engaged  in  largely"^  !>'^^Y 
(ajjd^in  secrecy^  was  pawn-broking  by| 
blind  men. 

Yet,  the  so-called  banking  system,  by 
which  we  mean  the  Western  system  now 
prevailing,  is  not  an  entirely  new  experi- 
ence for  our  countrymen.  Our  fathers  and 
fore-fathers  invented  their  own  method  of 
banking  and  carried  it  on,  though  its 
form  may  have  been  simple  and  ils 
sphere  of  action  limited.  This  is  espe- 
daily  true      the  lime  of  the  Tokugawa 

!  Sho;;unate,  when    peace  prevailed  for 

I  two  centuries  or  more. 
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If  we  trace  back  its  history  chronolo- 
gically we  find  that,  the  system  of  money- 
lending,  the  simplest  form  of  banking, 
was  the  first  to  be  developed.  In  the 
Fifteenth  Century  (1433  A.D.)  we  find 
already  an  edict  to  the  following  effect 
I.  Articles  of  daily  use  may  be  pawned, 
but  the  term  for  wearing  apparel  is  limit- 
ed to  a  year,  and  that  for  weapons  to  two 
years  ;  II.  the  rale  of  interest  must  not 
exceed  fifty  per  cent.  ;  III,  those  who 
eng^age  in  !>usine.';s  without  suflicient 
funds  shall  be  punished,  and  sliould  they 
abscond,  the  people  of  the  district 
shall  be  held  liable.  In  1544  A.D.,  the 
maximum  rate  of  interest  ^  as  lowered  to 
twenty  per  cent,  for  pledges  and  to  thirty 
percent,  without  pledges  ;  and  again,  in 
the  famous  "  Hundre^CJlauses  "  (1790 
A.D.),  the  creditor  was  allowed  to  sell 
pawned  goods  after  the  lapse  of  eight 
months.  Some  of  tlicse  enactments 
may  seem  1  i'.hct  ii  '.  calous;  but  this  is 
the  origin  ttoni  winch  the  present  system 
of  banking  has  been  developed. 

Next  to  pawn-broking  we  must  take 
into  account  what  are  called  the  ''usury 
laws."  The  enactment  of  these  laws  is  no 
doubt  very  old,  bat  their  application  to  a 
more  definile  and  systematic  form  of 
business  is  comparatively  modem.  In 
1744  A.  D.,  the  number  of  the  so-called 
Fud^ashi  was  limited  to  one  hundred 
and  nin^  and  the  rate  they  could  charge 
was  fixed  at  less  than  fifteep^^r  cent 
Ikdastt^  were  .originally  nothing  bat 
keepers  of  waiting-places  in  front  of  the 
Government  storehouse  where  the  feudal 
vassals  received  their  salary,  which  was 


generally  paid  in  rice.  As  the  disburse^ 
ment  took  some  time,  the  vassals  began 

to  entrust  the  right  of  receipt  to  these 
Fudasashi\  gradually  these  rights  were 
discounted,  that  is  to  say,  the  keepers 
bought  up  the  rights  at  a  discount,  and 
obtained  payment  from  the  storehouse  in 
due  lime  In  the  course  of  time  this 
'business  became  very  profitable  and 
'  some  of  the  Fudasashi  very  wealthy 
men.  They  went  so  far  as  to  lend  the 
vassals  money,  received  their  deposits, 
and  borrowed  from  otlier  firms  in  the 
same  bu«;iness.  The  Exchequer  gave 
them  special  permission  to  lend  Govern- 
ment money  at  five  p^r ^eni.  interest, 
on  pledges  which  were  worth  two  and  a 
half  times  the  amount  of  the  loan.  They 
employed  a  regular  staflf,  and  kept  vari- 
ous necessary  books,  among  which  the 
big-book  (or  ledger),  the  cheque-book, 
the  rice  account,  the  siamp-l>ook,  the 
salary  book,  tlie  receipt  book,  etc.,  were 
the  most  important. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Tokugawa 
Shogunale,  this  business  developed  into 
something  similar  to  a  banking  system, 
which  was  very  necessar)'  among  the 
fintdal  vassals  ;  the  maximum  rate  of 
interest  6xed  by  the  Government  fluctu* 
ated  between  t^  and  fifleen  per  cent 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  time. 
Indeed,  the  business  lasted,  even  after 
the  inauguration  <^  the  new  regime,  till 
1873,  when  salaries  of  oflScials  became 
payable  in  currency.  Dmiled  as  their 
customers  were,  the  JFiidafaskf  made  a 
considerable  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  system  of  credit 
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will  cniicavour  to  give  our  readers 
a  more  defiiiile  idea  of  our  old  system  of 
banking.  'Ilie  commencement  of  real 
banking  was  first  evident  in  the  city  of 
Osaka.  This  town,  from  its  geogra- 
phical position  as  well  as  from  the 
character  of  its  inhabitmts.  has  always 
been  the  centre  of  coniniercc,  l)nsiness 
here,  having  always  been  conducted 
more  or  less  in  accordance  with  trade 
usages.  Especially  among  money- 
dealers  and  exchange  hfnises,  various 
branches  of  banking  business  were  con- 
ducted in  a  comparatively  comprehensive 
way.  Amongst  other?,  the  system  of 
bill  brokerage  was  fairly  developed  ;  it 
is  recorded  thai  tiie  inventor  of  commer- 
cial bills  was  a  native  merchant  named 
Tennoji  Gorobei  who  lived  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  His  example  was 
soon  followed  by  others  and  was  even 
enconiaged  by  the  Governineiit  that 
time.  In  order  to  control  trade  and 
encoarage  the  growth  of  credit,  the 
Inspector-General,  Ishimara,  made  a 
code  of  rales  and  established  wholesale 
houses  and  the  gold  exchange  ;  the 
number  of  money-changers  was  limited 
to  a  guild  of  ten  who  transacted  banking 
business.  Besides  these,  there  were 
twenty-two  smaller  guilds  that  conducted 
similar  business  with  a  less  amount  of 
capital.  Among  these  guilds,  the  fol- 
lowings  seven  kinds  of  bills  circulated 
fteely  : — 

T.  Bills  of  Remittance,  used  mostly 
between  two  capitalists;  a.  Deposit 
Bills»  issued  by  die  tankers  to  their 
depositors  ;  3.  Bills  of  Exchange,  drawn 


on  the  exchange  houses  by  their 
customers,  or  by  other  houses  ;  4.  ÎNIutual 
Bills,  current  among  exchange  houses 
only  ;  5.  Large  Hills,  drawn  by  large 
firms  on  seitling-uj)  day  ;  6.  Protnissory 
Notes,  issued  by  a  buyer  of  goods  on 
an  exchange  house  and  handed  to  the 
seller  ;  7.  Storehouse  Bills,  issued  on 
goods  dei>ositcd  in  storehouses. 

The  greater  the  expansion  of  trade  in 
Osaka,  the  more  the  use  of  these  bills 
incrca.sed.  Traders  coming  from  other 
localities  gladly  made  use  of  them,  and 
ihriHigli  the  wide  circulation  of  tKese 
hWU  the  muncv  market  of  ()!>aka  was  in 
a  vcr\-  nourishing  state.  This  success 
was  chiefly  due  to  two  leasons,  the  pro- 
tection of  Government,  and  mutual  help. 
The  law  suits  concerning  them  weie 
treated  as  exceptional  cases,  being  tried 
and  decided  outside  of  the  ordinary 
courts.  When  complaints  were  made, 
decision  was  given  at  once,  and  if  the 
fiiutt  lay  with  the  exchange  houses,  they 
were  visited  with  the  penalty  of  hand- 
cuflb  or  imprisonment,  as  the  case 
might  be.  It  «ras  very  seldom,  however, 
that  punishment  was  necessary.  The 
exchange  houses,  instead,  of  disputing, 
were  in  the  habit  of  helping  each  other 
in  times  of  need.  In  cases  where  a 
small  house  issued  bills  far  beyond  its 
capacity,  and  could  not  pay  them,  the 
bills  were  passed  on  from  one  holder  to 
the  other  till  they  reached  the  largest 
guild  and  were  settled  there. 

It  was  on  these  lines  that  our  banking 
system  developed  prior  to  the  influx  of 
Western  civilisation.   The  enactments 
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first  attempts,  thdr  final  success  and 
their  future  piospeiity  will  be  treated 
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(To  he  amätmeJ.) 


L'ANGLETERRE  ET  LE  JAPON. 


Durant  la  révolution  qui  aboutit  à  la 
restauration  impériatep  quatre  puissances 
européennes  ont  manifeste  Icms  dis- 
positions à  régard  du  Japon  ;  ia  France 
a  bravement  prête  la  mam  à  Tokugawa, 
l'Angleiçrrre  protégé  sagement  le 
gouvernement  du  Mikado,  l'Amérique 
instruit  avec  bienveillntïce  le  peuple 
japoiinis,  ot  !a  Russie  -i  a  menaçé  comme 
un  biigand.  La  conduite  que  les  trois 
premières  nations  ont  lemic,  f}iioique 
leur  ohjet  ait  été  difTcretu,  se  ressenilile. 
Wies  ont  également  eu  de  la  honte  et  de 
la  pitié  pour  le  Japon  en  détresse,  tandis- 
que  la  Rn>.sie  seule  a  montré  contre  lui 
une  ambition  recKuiiable.  C'est  pour 
cette  raison  que  depuis  le  temps  où  le 
Nouveau  Japiin  était  ericore  dans  les 
entrailles  de  la  lévululion,  les  relations 
du  Japon  avec  ces  trois  i-'ays  ont  toujours 
été  très  amicales. 

îl  e>t  certain  que  la  civilisation 
européenne,  assimilée  par  l'esprit 
l'amalu,  a  donné  naissance  au  Japon 
d'aujourd'hui,  mais  ce  qu'on  appelle  la 
civilisation  européenne  cät  un  terme 
trop  général  II  &ut  le  fK^éciser  davan- 
tage par  l'analyse.  En  ce  qui  concerne 
les  lois,  les  ^tèmes  militaires^  l'idée 
politique,  la  littérature,  il  y  a  eu  deux 


sources  auxquelles  le  Japon  a  puisé; 
savoir»  celle  de  l'Angleterre  et  celle  de  la 
France.  Maintenant  quoique  ces  deux 
courants  soient  mêlés  l'un  à  l'autre  pour 
former  ensemble  le  Japon  actuel,  leur 
trace  imprimée  profondément  dans 
l'esprit  des  Japonais  se  trouve  partout. 
Il  faut  reconnaître  aussi  l'intlucnce  de 
l'Allemagne.  Elle  a  beaucoup  contribué 
à  l'organisation  militaire  d'aujourd'hui, 
elle  a  fait  pas-^or  son  idée  dans  la 
politique  et  dans  les  lois,  mai^  !e  temps 
qu'elle  a  inspiré  les  Japonai>  est  court, 
ce  n'est  que  ]>endant  ces  denuèrs  dix 
ans,  (^Urand  l'Allemagne  a  c>  nnnem,c  à 
exercer  son  iiitluence  au  Japon,  le 
londement  du  Nouveau  Japon  était  à 
peu  près  établi.  Son  action  tend  peu  à 
peu  à'augmenter.  mais  jusqu'à  mainte- 
nant elle  ne  touche  (pi'à  la  suitacc  de  la 
société  japonaise,  et  n'a  i>u  cnc*>re  entrer 
an  fond  du  coeur  des  laponai-,  comme 
celle  tie  l'Angleterre  cl  de  la  France. 
C  est  pourquoi  il  est  permis  de  dire  que- 
la  civilisation  européenne  qui  a  contri- 
bué à  faire  le  Nouveau  Japon  est  celle 
de  l'Angleterre  et  de  la  France. 

Ici  mon  sujet  m'oblige  à  me  séparer 
de  cette  dernière,  car  le  but  de  cet 
article  est  de  mettre  en  leur  jour  les- 
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dernières  reUtims  entre  TAngleterre  et  j 

le  Japon.  | 

LAni;lais  dit   du  Japon    qu'il  est 
"l'Angleterre  d'Orient",     Le  Français 
dit  (les  Japonais  (ju'ils  sont  "les  Fran- 
çais d'Orient."    San--  il  ou  te  le  Français  j 
et  le  Japonais  ont  plus  d'une  ressembl- 
lance  dans  le  caractère;  Tan  et  Tau  ire 
sont  simples,  gais,  agréables,  sensibles 
■eX.  polis,  quelquefois  sans  retenue.  Mais 
les  conditions  dans  lesquelles  se  trouve 
le  Ja]ion  ressemblent  plus  à  celles  de 
rAnglelcrre  ([u'à  celle?;  de  la  France. 
Ils  sont  l'un  et  l'autre  un  pays  composé 
de  grandes  îles  près  dti  continent,  ils  sont  ' 
l'un  eJ  1  autre  eu  p<>siti.)n  d«'  c  tniniamier 
le  coniinent,  ils  .semblent  nalurellcnienl 
destinés  n  être  le  roi  et  H  reine  de  la 
mer,  et  r»)rdre  du  Ciel  parait  cue  qu'ils 
•établissent  leur  empire  par  le  commerce. 
Leur   mur  et   leur  gouvernement  se 
rap]>roclient  l'un  de  l'autre.  Quelques 
Européen.-,  songeront    peut    être  que 
l'Empereur,  au  Pays  du  soleil  levant,  est  i 
un  despote  déguisé  sous  le  nias(inc  de  I 
la  modération,  comme  Ils  autres  souve- 
raines asiatiques,  mais  on   ne  saurait  | 
<:ommelire  une  plus  grave  erreur  que 
celle-là.    .Sa  Majesté  n'est  pas  encore  l 
&inilière  avec  son  peuple,   mai»  Elle  j 
aime  son  peuple  comme  un  père  aime 
ses  enJatits.    Le  cœur  de  son  peuple 
-est  son  coeur,  la  volonté  de  tons  est  sa 
volonté.    De  sa  personne,  l'Empereur 
est  un  homme  d'une  grande  bonté  et 
^igne  de  tout  respect     II  ua  pas 
«efosé  une  seule  fois  de  ratifier  les 
propositions  de  ta  Diète,  il  n'a  jamais 
Itit  passer  de  force  sa  volonté  contre 
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l'opinion  publique.  En  réalité  il  est  né 
souverain  constitutionnel.  Quelques 
politiques,  japonais  ont  prétendu  que 
leur  Empereur  est  ambitieux  et  des- 
potique, un  peu  comme  l'Empereur 
d'Allemagne,  mais  la  vérité  est  que  sa 
Majesté  est  plutôt  calme  et  douce  comme 
la  Reine  d'Angleterre  ;  En  conséquence, 
l'état  politique  de  l'Anglelerre  et  celui 
du  Japon,  sans  être  les  mêmes,  se 
ressemblent.  De  la  ressemblance  naît 
la  sympathie;  il  est  naturel  que 
"l'Angleterre  d'Orient"  et  "le  Japon 
d'Occident  "  s'aiment  l'un  l'autre. 

C'est  tin  fait  connu  de  tous  que 
r/\i^L,'lelerre  a  je;é  dans  l'esprit  du 
Nouveau  japon  la  plupart  des  éléments 
dont  il  se  compose.  L'(>i)inion  poliii(pie 
des  j)arlis  japonais  est  fondée  en  i;éneral 
sur  les  systèmes  potitiques  de  l'Angle- 
terre. Shaks[ieare  a  une  place  dominante 
dans  la  littéiaiure  ja[)on.usc.  1.,'cssai  de 
Mac.uilay  se  Iruuvc  partout,  jusque  dans 
les  pauvres  librairies  des  pruviiu  les 
plus  reculées.  La  plupart  des  icuiies 
;^ens  s'étudient  à  parler,  et  à  éciiie  la 
langue  anglaise,  et  s'appliquent  à  lom- 
prcndie  la  littérature,  la  science,  et  la 
philosophie  au  moyen  de  cette  langue. 
En  beaucoup  d'endroits,  elle  est  enseig- 
née aux  garçons,  même  dans  les  école^t 
primaires,  Lesécolesde  lalangue  anglaise 
sont  au  nombre  de  90,  contre.  6  écoles 
Françaises  et  8  allemandes.  Le  nombre 
des  élèves  de  ces  écoles  est  de  5646. 
Si  l'on  com  pie  ceux  qui  étudient  l'an- 
glais dans  43  écoles  de  l'Etat,  dans  59 
écoles  speciales,  dans  47  écoles  norma* 
les,  dans  82  collèges  d'enseignement 
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secondaire,  le  nombre  monte  à  5000a 

Les  relations  commerciales  entre 
l'Angleterre  et  le  Japon  sont  très  im- 
portantes. La  plupart  des  marchandises 
importées  an  Japon,  après  la  restauration 
impériale,  sont  venues  d'Angleterre. 
Avant  1877,  il  n'y  a  pas  eu  de  statistique 
exacte  relativement  au  commerce  japo- 
nais.  Kn  voici  une  de  1877. 

BXfOKTATION. 

Angleterre   6.298,319  yen. 

Amérique   5,419.886  „ 

Fiance  4.866,518  „ 

Allemagne                55*948  „ 

IHPORTATtOK. 

Angleterre  ......  1 5, 679,  m  yen, 

Amérique             1*736,651  „ 

France   3.031,037  „ 

Allemagne   700,98! 

A  cette  époque,  l'Angleterre  occupait 
le  premier  rang  au  p^int  de  vue  de 
Texportation,  et  pour  l'importation  elle 
dépassait  de  très  haut,  comme  un  cèdre, 
tous  les  autres  pays.  La  somme  de  ses 
marchandises  importées  était  dix  fois 
équivalente  à  celles  de  l'Amérique,  six 
fois  à  celles  de  la  Frace.  quinze  fois  à 
celles  de  TAllemagne.  Le  tableau  sui- 
vant piésente  une  statistique  du  com- 
merce japonais  en  1895. 

EXrORTATfOX. 


Angleterre              7,883,091  ym. 

Aniciiquc   54,028,950  ,, 

France   22,006,385  ,, 

Allemu-ne   3i34C,oi3 


EAST. 

IHPOtTATIOK. 


Angleterre  45,172,111  yen, 

Amérique  9,276,360 

France    5»  »80.  »35  » 

Allemagne  12,233,159  „ 


i'.n  dix-huil  an5  l'imporialion  de 
rAngieterre  a  augmenté  dans  la  propor- 
tion d'un  à  trois,  celle  de  l'Alleniagne 
d'un  à  dix-sept,  et  celle  de  l'Amérique 
d'un  à  huit.  San^  doute  le  progrès  de 
TAngleterre  compaié  à  cd  ni  de  l'Alle- 
magne et  de  rAuiérique  esi  en  retard  ; 
mais  le  t(»ial  df  toutes  le^>  marchandises 
réutùcb  de  rAmérique,  de  rAlIcmagne  et 
de  la  France  n'atceind  pas  celui  des 
marchandises  aiigUiiscs  i»culc5.  Do  {«lus, 
voyez  le  nombre  des  étrangers  qui  sont 
au  Japon. 


d'après  uke  statistique  oe  1895. 

1,878 

••    493  ^ 

•  •  391 

Pour  cette  raison  encoie  il 

est  naturel 

que  l'Angleterre  soit  en  relation  plus 
intime  avec  le  Japon  que  les  autres  })ays. 

D'ailleurs  pendant  ces  deux  dernières 
année.>,  ils  ont  fait  entre  eux  échange  de 
bienveillance.  Un  peu  avant  la  guerre 
Chino-Japunaiisc,  ils  se  méprisaient  l'un 
l'autre;  l'Anglais  cru\  au  que  laCianc  forte 
Cl  nclij  ciait  la  maîtresse  de  l'Exlrême- 
Oneni,  ci  que  le  la[>on  pauvic  et  faible 
n'était  rien.  Dauirc  part  le  Japonais 
mal  impiessiunné,  legardaii  l'Angleterre 
comme  une  ennemie  iriéconciliable. 
Mais  le  malentendu  de  l'Anglais  a  cessé 
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dès  que  les  canons  ont  tonné  à  la 
campagne  dn  liao-Tong:  Après  la 
signature  des  traités  de  Sbtmonoseki,  le 
Japonais  a  éprouvé  pour  la  seconde  fois 
l'amitié  de  l'Angleteire.  Le  gonveme- 
ment  dn  Mikado  dioisissait  TAngleterre, 
parmi  les  puissances  européennes  en 
rivalité,  pour  lui  &ire  construire  ses  na- 
vires. £n  consen  tan  t  i  la  révision  de  son 
traité  avec  le  Japon,  l'Angleterre  a  causé 
une  vive  émotion  parmi  les  Japonais.  Le 
cabinet  Ito  a  cherché  la  faveur  de  la  Rus- 
sie, et  affecté  de  s  éloigner  de  l'Angleterre; 
mais  le  peuple  Japonais  a  méprisé  le 
Russe  que  le  cabinet  craignait,  et  sym- 
pathisé avec  l'Anglais  qu'il  repoussait 
Quand  le  cabinet  Matsukata  a  été  or- 
ganisé, et  le  comte  Okuma,  partisan 
d'une  "politique  forte,"  nommé  ministère 
d»"-  affaires  étrangères,  les  rapports  entre 
le  japon  et  les  puissances  européennes 
ont  changé  entièrement  ;  et  le  sentiment 
des  Japonais  à  l'égard  d  ?  l'Ansfleterie 
est  devenu  doux  comme  le  soleil  du 
printemps  :  tellement  que  le  prince  Ari 
sugawa  est  parti  pour  Londres  afin  de 
prendre  part  aux  fêtes  du  jubilé  de  la 
Reine  d'Angleterre.  C'est  un  gage 
d'amitié  offert  à  la  Reine  et  à  son  peuple 
par  l  Empercur  et  le  penpie  du  Japon. 
Qnaml  notre  ambassadeur  a  été  envoyé 
en  Russie  pour  le  couronnement  du 
Tsar,  le  peuple  japonais  le  regardait 
partir  avec  un  coeur  glacé,  parce  que 
célébrer  ce  couronnement  par  l'envoi 
d'un  ambassadeur  n'était  pas  sa  volonté. 
Au  contraire  pour  la  Reine  U  An^^leterre, 
le  peuple  était  pressé  de  dépêcher  une 
ambassade,  au  point  qu'il  accusait  im- 


patiemment la  lenteur  de  son  gouverne- 
ment Ainsi  les  relations  entre  le  Japon 
et  l'Angleterre  sont  amicales,  le  coeur 
des  Japonais  est  ouvert  du  côté  des 
Anglais.  Si  donc  TAngleterre  donne  la 
main  au  Japon,  une  alliance  sera  aussitôt 
formée,  et  une  alliance  entre  eux  est 
la  paix  de  l'Extrême-Orient 

Nous  aurons  dans  peu  de  temps  une 
flotte^de  200,000  tonneaux  et  treize 
divisions  de  forces  militaires  ;  en  temps 
de  guerre  nous  pourrons  jeter  500^000 
soldats  sur  le  continent  ;  mais  ces  forces 
ne  sont  pas  notre  unique  ni  notre 
principal  appui.  Nous  aurons  par- 
dessus tout  et  toujours,  l'amour  de 
notre  pays,  "l'âme  japonaise"  {Vama- 
lodamashii).  C'est  là  une  force  plus 
puissante  qu'une  escadre  de  mille 
cuirassés.  Klle  sera  notre  bouclier,  elle 
sera  le  rampart  du  Pays  du  soleil  levant. 
Quand  elle  n'existera  plus,  i!  y  aura  au 
Japon  40,000,000  de  tombes.  Lorsque 
cette  âme  de  la  Patrie  nous  anime,  nous 
n'avons  plus  aucune  crainte,  si  non,  de 
dépasser  les  bornes  de  la  justice. 

Nous  ne  ferons  pas  de  bassesse  pour 
demander  l'alliance  de  l'Angletert^,  nous 
nous  trouverions  méprisables  à  nos  pro- 
pres yeux.  Mais  puisque  les  circon- 
stances ont  fait  naitre,  entre  l'Angle- 
terre et  le  Japon,  une  amitié  rafraî- 
chissante comme  la  ;oséc  du  matin, 
cette  amitié,  semble  les  engager  à  s'em- 
brasser l'un  l  autre.  A  plus  forte  raison 
leur  intérêt  doit-il  les  unir,  quand  ils 
viennent  d'imposer  une  rétornie  à  la 
Chine,  et  de  la  mettre  sur  la  voie  de  la 
civilisation,  quand  ils  seront  forcés  d'em- 
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pêcher  la  Russie  de  s'annexer  la  Corée, 
qnand  le  chemin  de  fer  trans-Sibérien 
passera  par  le  Liao^Tong  et  qne  la 
puissance  militaire  et  commerciale  de 
l'Angleterre  en  sera  diminuée  à  nn  très 
haut  degré. . . 
Quoi  qu'il  en  soil,  nous  ne  désirons 


que  de  continuer  longtemps  les  bons 
rapports  commencés  entre  les  deux  Pays. 
Que  le  nom  "  d'Angleterre  d'Orient"  et 
celui  de  "Japon  d'Occident"  soient 
vraisemblables. . . 

HiTOUl  ICHITABO. 


SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


THE  FORMOSAN  ADMINISTRATION. 


The  Formosan  island  was  added  to  our 
Empire,  as  a  result  of  the  second  article 
of  the  Shimonoseki  Treatv,  and  in 
June,  iSg5,  Count  Kab.uama  being 
appoiiiLcd  (iovernoi -General,  was  sent 
there  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  island.  On  his  arrival,  he 
found  the  whole  island  in  arms  against 
the  country  of  which  he  was  the  represen- 
tative. Apparently,  the  island  submit* 
ted  peacefnlly  to  the  new  government, 
but  in  reality,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  a  good  deal  of  force  in  order 
to  subjugate  it 

In  the  dee  of  various  difficulties,  the 
Formosan  government  was  founded  at 
Taipehj  introducing,  for  the  fintt  time,  a 
systematic  and  orderly  form  of  admini- 
stration. The  government  at  that  time 
was  none  other  than  a  triumphant  mili- 
tary force  occupying  the  whole  island. 


The  (jovernor-General,  in  his  character 
as  Commander  in  chief,  superintended 
all  his  officials.  The  officials  in  the 
executive  department  were  temporarily 
empowered  lo  act  like  the  executive 
officers  at  hotnc.  and  lo  exercise  their 
function  in  those  parts  of  the  island  which 
were  completely  subjugated,  and  all  the 
expenses  of  the  Formosan  government 
were  defrayed  out  of  the  military  fund. 

However,  when  the  peaceful  and  nor- 
mal condition  of  the  island  was  rertored 
in  March,  1896,  the  Board  of  Formosan 
Affairs,  which  had  hitherto  superintended 
the  Formosan  government,  gave  place 
10  the  Colonial  Department  which  was 
newly  created.  The  minister  of  the 
latter  Department  was  to  direct  the  Gov« 
ernor  General  of  Formosa,  and  to  roan- 
age  all  the  administrative  affairs  of  the  is« 
land.  According  to  these  new  r^ulations. 
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the  Governor-General  was  authorized, 
within  a  certain  limit,  to  direct  both  the 
navy  and  army  in  connection  with  For- 
mosa ;  to  superintend,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Minii»ter  of  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment, various  executive  affairs  ;  to  secure 
the  defence  of  towns  under  his  chai^g»^  > 


It  is  evident  that  Formosa,  with  all  its 
new  and  multifarious  regulations  and 
institutions,  can  hardly  be  reduced  to 
order  all  at  once.  We  have  to  carefully 
consider  the  actual  condition  of  the 
island  ;  any  sudden  change  in  the  ad- 
ministration siiould  be  avoided  as  far  as 


to  use  even  military  force  if  necessary  to  I  possible.    Laws  should  be  enacted  in 


preserve  the  general  peace.  He  cnj  >yed 
also  the  power  of  issuing  Government 
edicts  and  by  special  commission,  he 
might  assume  the  right  of  punishment. 
He  liad  also  the  power,  with  the  consent 
of  a  l)ody  of  cotincillors  wlio  formed  a 
part  of  the  legislature  to  change  any 
regulation  of  tlie  Ooverment.  Thus,  a 
system  of  administration  came  into  be- 
ing in  this  island.  The  pecuniary  ex- 
penses ceased  to  be  supplied  from  the 
militarv  fund,  and  a  regular  bu(i<:et  was 


consideration  of  the  condition  of  the 
people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  July  last, 
when  the  new  laws  were  enacted,  the 
natives  of  the  province  ofTaichnnc^  rose 
against  us  in  arms.  Our  soldiers  cm- 
plo-\"^d  every  possible  means  to  put  down 
the  rebellion,  and  the  mT\iii  force  of  the 
rebels  was,  ere  long,  suhjugatecl.  How- 
ever, -ome  i^f  the  survivors  .scatteietl  here 
and  there,  were  still  makin:;  depredations 
and  havoc  all  over  ilie  island.  It  is  true, 
they  were  not  prompted  by  any  political 


drawn  up  both  for  ordinary  and  inciiltnt-  *  motive,  but  their  ol^ject  was  simply  to 


al  expenses,  wliich,  t»n  being  submitted 
to  the  Diet,  was  received  with  wartn  ap- 
proval ov  both  Houses.  The  amount 
of  revenue  foi  tb.e  past  fiscal  year  was 
estimated  M  ytu  6,571,924,  and  the  annu- 
al e.Kpendilure  at  ^r«  10,6^1,508.  The 
improvement  in  the  executive  departnieni 
naturally  tended  to  increase  the  expen- 
diture in  1897.  The  following  budget 
wis  passed  by  the  Diet  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  :  — 

yen. 

Annual  revenue^  8, 1 2 1 , 504. 
.Supplements    —  5,782,798. 

Toial  —13.904,303. 
Expenditure    — 13.904,303. 

Additionals  for  \ 
the  railway  /  '76,a50>^». 


pillnge  and  plunder  the  people.  Al- 
though the  rebellions  seenu-iî  iiidiTjg, 
nothings  could  have  mor*'  darnaL;ed  the 
adv.mcemenl  of  our  interests  iu  that 
island  than  the  conduct  of  these  rebels. 

Under  these  circumstances,  our  i)olicy 
must  neccesiurily  be  first  to  restore 
peace  in  the  island.  In  order  to 
effect  this,  some  changes  in  the  system 
of  the  local  executive  must  be  made  ; 
the  system  of  inferior  officials  should 
be  reformed  more  fully  to  carry 
out  the  regulations  of  the  government; 
and  means  of  communication  must  be 
impr.  ived.  Moreover,  a  system  of  universal 
education  must- be  organized  in  order  10 
train  the  rising  generation  to  become 
loyal  and  faithful  subjects. 
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A  bill  with  the  various  reforms  and 
plans  for  ilie  present  year,  was  present- 
ed to  the  Diet,  and  received  the  unant- 
mons  approval  of  both  Houses.  Ac- 
cording to  the  new  administrative 
divisions,  the  present  three  prefeciural, 
one  insular,  and  twelve  provincial 
governments  are  to  be  reformed  into 
six  prefecturual,  three  provincial,  and 
sixty  or  more  district  goveriuncnts. 
Tn  each  district,  there  will  be  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  and  several  persons 
are  to  be  chosen  as  representatives. 
Near!}  3200  gerulamics  and  policemen 
were  employed  in  ihe  year  1896.  How- 
ever, owing  to  the  change  of  climate, 
customs,  and  habits,  many  fell  sick.  A 
greater  police  force  by  far  was  required. 
The  e.\pciiditure  for  keeping  up  the 
jf/,7/wy  quo  was  considerably  increased 
this  year. 

As  for  encouragement  of  com-  \ 
municaiion,  a  special  anowance  was  ! 
made  to  the  Oi.ika  Mercantile 
Navigation  Co.  in  1896.  A  steamship 
service  three  times  a  month  was 
opened  between  Formosa  and  Japan, 
anil  another  around  the  coast.  This 
year,  however,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  increase  both  services.  At  the 
same  time,  due  precaution  was  taken  to 
ensure  safety  of  navigation,  and  plans 
were  adopted  for  the  conv^'ance  of 
military  stores.  The  chief  highways 
were  veiy  much  improved  during  the 
last  year,  and  it  is  conOdentty  hoped  that 
the  Government  will  be- able  to  extend 
gradually  the  improvement  of  the  paths 
and  by-ways  throughout  the  island  in 


course  of  time. 

Education  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
partial  and  thorough.  According  to 
the  (brnier,  a  number  of  young  men  in 

the  normal  school,  and  some  of  those 
officials  who  have  direct  connection 
with  tlie  natives,  are  to  be  trained  in  the 
native  tongue  and  the  natives,  on  the 
contrary,  are  to  be  educated  in  Japanese; 
thus  laying  down  a  firm  basis  for  the 
future  education  of  the  people,  and 
providing,  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
smooth  working  of  the  executive  office?  in 
the  ptuvinces.  According  to  the  latter, 
the  Japanese  school,  and  the  rionnal 
school  are  to  be  pcrmanenly  eslabli  li^J 
with  a  view  to  a  better  and  broader 
training  of  the  natives. 

The  Ciovernmcnt  is,  at  present,  making 
an  annual  allowance  of  six  per  cent,  of 
the  capital  to  the  Formosan  Railwa\' 
I  Company,  and  is  eagerly  looking  forward 
!  to  the  completion  of  the  railway  across 
the  territory.  When  it  is  completed,  it 
will  connect  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  of  Formosa,  faciiiiaiuig  Uiiiisfcr  of 
goodii.  Indeed,  it  will  not  be  long  , 
before  we  shall  actually  behold  the  black, 
puffing  smoke  darkening  the  blue  sky  of 
Formosa,  and  changing  it  to  new  Japan. 
Let  us  express  our  warmest  sympathy 
for  the  foture  progress  of  this  promising 
island  of  beauty,  and  may  the  banner  of 
the  Rising  Sun  float  fiir  up  in  the  asure 
sky  at  the  southern  gate  of  the  Japanese 
Empire. 

ViSCOUNT  ToMONOSl  KK  TaKASHIMA 

(Lieat.^Genefal  Viscount  TakAshima.   Munittr  of 
Coionitl  Afljiln  and  of  W«r.  w«»  born  tn  th«  pravbicc 
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of  Satsuma,  difttinguished  himself  in  the  Kc!>t<  inition 
War  Md  the  Civil  Wtur  of  i877>  After  luving 
«ecDpîed  many  important  oflioaa  in  our  AmjT»  he  «ras 
appointed  Commander  of  the  Fodhh  Division  In 
he  took  charge  of  the  Department  of  War  in  the 
Fir»t  Maisukata  Cabinet,  which  he  resigned  with  the 


1 89 

Premier  tho  next  year.  In  \%)\  lie  wa«  appointed 
Ytce^Govemor-Ceneral  of  Formosa  and  advanced  with 
the  anny  to  the  aoathem  pan  of  the  laiand.  On  hb 
retain  tie  was  appobted  the  firat  Colonial  MinisterOf 
Japan.  In  tho  prêtent  Cabinet  he  la  regarded  a«  an 
impoitaat  factor. J 


VIEWS  CONCERNING  THE  WORLD  S  GREAT 
EXHIBITION  AT  PARIS. 


INTRODUCTION. 
Japan,  taking  interest  in  the  World  s 
Great  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Paris  in 
içoOt  has  already  appointed  some 
committees  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
and  preparing  for  this  great  occasion. 
Since  oor  victories  in  the  recent  war 
we  have  suddenly  .been  promoted  to  a 
more  important  position  and  stand 
side  by  side  with  the  great  Powers  of  the 
world.  With  this  fair  renown,  how- 
ever, the  real  worth  of  the  country  has 
l^ecn  perhaps  exaggerated  ;  and  conse- 
quently from  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  even  a  little  feared.  We  are  now 
intending  to  exhibit  ciir  pr^chictioiis  at 
Fans,  the  centre  ol  all  ilic  iu.xuries  of 
Enro[>c,  anvl  we  nmsi  take  great  care 
not  to  disgrace  the  fame  alit-atly  gained, 
but  endeavour  to  increase  u  more  and 
more. 

TliL-ie  iiav(j  already  been  scver.u 
oppuriuniiics  of  e.xhibiting  our  inuujjlries 
at  the  different  world's  tairs,  but  none 
so  important  as  the  coming  one,  and  it 
behoves  us  therefore  10  take  the  greatest 


care  not  to  fall  below  the  high  estimate 
already  formed  by  other  nations  of  our 

capabilities. 

I  have  had  very  close  connection* 
with  many  exhibitions,  and  it  pertains  to 
my  official  position  to  take  cognizance  of 
and  in  a  measure  prepare  for  the  coming 
one.  While  I  was  pursuing  my  studies  in 
the  United  Stales,  the  Great  International 
Exhibition  of  1876  was  held  at  Philadel- 
phia in  honour  of  the  centenary  an- 
niversary of  American  Independence, 
and  I  naturally  often  visited  it  During 
my  residence  in  Eurctpe  in  1S89— for 
investigating  Legislative  systems — 
the  Word's  Fair  in  menn^ry  of  the 
Revolution  was  heUl  at  Paiis  and  alTord- 
ed  n)e  an  opportunity  of  again  making 
myselt  ac([uainted  with  the  latest  im- 
provcmcnls  in  art  and  science.  The 
following  year,  on  passing  Uirough 
America  on  my  way  home.  I  found  the 
country  cunsidering  the  opening  uf  the 
Great  Colundnan  l'"xhil)ition  in  Chicago 
in  1S93,  and  was  at  once  asketl  l)y 
the  Government  to  become  a  member  of 
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the  honoroiy  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  I  accepted  the  request  and 
acted  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  And 
now,  once  more,  it  (alls  to  my  lot  to  take 
an  active  share  in  preparing  for  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  It  is  not  only  in  my  official 
capacity,  but  because  I  take  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  international 
exhibitions  that  I  willingly  take  upon 
myself  the  responsibilities  for  the 
coming  exhibition,  and  do  my  utmost 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  nation 
not  lo  fall  short  of  what  is  expected  from 
it.  The  Palis  Exhibition  will  afford  us 
a  good  opportunity  of  improving  and 
developing  our  commerce,  and  a  part 
of  the  expense  was  voted  last  year  by 
the  Diet.  An  international  exhibition 
is  of  equal  importance  to  every  natiou, 
and  it  i«  consequently  the  duty  of  us  all 
to  take  an  interest  in  it  Moreover,  our 
position  towards  this  Exhibition  has  a 
different  aspect  from  formerly,  and  ihe>e 
are  important  rea!>ons  why  we  must  do 
our  utmost  to  further  the  undertaking. 
In  the  first  place,  since  the  last  war,  we 
have  come  much  more  before  the  world 
and  obtained  the  recognition  of  other 
nations  as  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  future.  We  may  almost  sa>  we 
have  obtained  a  higher  position  than  we 
are  warranted  in  claiming;  therefore, 
the  more  must  we  endeavour  lo  deserve 
the  credit  i:ivcn  10  ns,  and  to  liear  in 
miinl  ihal  many  eyes  are  upon  us  that 
w  ill  not  be  slow  to  mark  if  we  show  any 
signs  of  falling  off. 

In  the  second  pinco,  the  year  19:0  is 
ibe  year  in  which  the  Revised  Treaties  | 


come  into  operation,  and  we  commence 
to  compete  with  other  nations,  on  an 
equal  fooling.  It  i«  therefore  well,  at 
this  time,  to  exhibit  our  products  at  tiie 
Word's  Fair,  and  show  our  industries  to 
other  nations,  freed  as  we  shall  be  from 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  w  by  Extra* 
tenitoriality.  Is  it  not  then  a  weighty 
affair,  both  commercially  and  diplo- 
matically, to  unite,  one  and  all,  to 
discuss  and  prepare  for  so  important  an 
occasion  ? 

In  thus  stating  my  views,  let  me 
divide  my  subject  into  trading  com- 
modities, flue  arts,  artistic  manufactures, 
and  machinery, 

TRADING  COMMODITIES. 

Our  most  itiiportant  aim  in  further- 
ing an  international  exhibition  is  to 
enlarge  our  foreign .  trade.  There  are 
many  points  in  this  matter  that  call  our 
attention. 

I.  The  nature  «if  an  international 
exhibition  divers  greatly  from  that  of  a 
domestic  one.  .A  domestic  exhibition, 
as  its  name  signifies,  aims  to  encourage 
the  domestic  products.  li  uies  lo 
concentrate  and  exhibit  every  product 
from  ever^  ritv  and  province  through- 
out the  laud.  On  the  contrary,  a  world's 
exhibition  looks  upon  each  nation  as  one 
individual,  and  the  aim  is  to  compete  for 
commercial  profits  with  other  nations. 
Conscqnenily,  it  is  of  no  use  for  an 
article  to  gain  a  reputation  in  the  fair, 
unless  it  be  a  trading  commodiiv.  Take 
— for  exan^ple,  rice.  If  it  were  a  do- 
]  mestic  exiiibition  it  would  be  well  to 
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command  all  the  provinces  to  exhibit  j 
their  products,    and  to  judge  of  their  ' 
sui^eriority  or  inferiority.    In  a  world's 
exhibition,   however,   it  is    useless  to 
display  those  products  for  winch  we  have 
no  export  trade.    The  only  rice  at  pres- 
ent exported  is  that  ot  the  provinces  of  j 
Nagato,  Suwo,  Chiknzen,  Buzcn,  and 
Ise.     It  suits  the  taste  <»f  the  iorcign 
market,  and  enough  is  produced  to  be  i 
available  for  export.    The  rice  of  other 
districts  does  not  meet  the  foreii^n  taste, 
or  if  it  does,  there  is  not  enough  of  it  to 
export.    Rice  is  therefore  hardly  a  com- 
modity to  be  exhibited  at  a  woi  ld fair. 

2.  An  international  exhibition  is  really  a 
bazaar,  where  specimens  ol  commodiues 
are  shown  ;  to  exhibit  in  it  is  to  advertise 
in  the  market  of  the  world,  and  al>i)  to 
gel  orders  from  customers  from  ail  parts. 
It  is,  therefore,  useless  to  exhibit  those 
things  which,  after  being  advertised  in 
tlie  world's  fair,  obtain  orders  which 
cannot  afterwards  be  carried  out 
Previous  exhibitions,  however,  have 
shown  that  we  \\x\c  ui  ii.i^liuation  to 
exhibit  articles  not  likelv  to  bring  us 
any  profit,  or  any  orders,  out  of  mere 
vanity  to  have  them  inspected,  and 
to  receive  ^unie  n^edals.  This  tendency 
must  be  avoided  ;  we  speak  of  a  nation 
distinguishing  itself,  not  of  an  in- 
dividual's exhibit. 

5.  It  is  well  to  exhibit  only  those 
things  that  out  supply  the  abundant 
demand  in  the  world.  Since  the  exhibit 
is  an  advertisement  to  the  customers  of 
the  world,  it  is  a  plain  fact  that  it  is 
unwise  to  advertise  any  ihing  which  can 


not  meet  the  wants  of  the  world. 

4.  It  is  well  to  decide  on  the  qualific- 
ation of  the  exhibiters,  by  consulting  each 
respective  guild  or  chamberof  commerce. 
The  qualification  ought  to  be  such  that 
the  capital  and  producing  power  of  the 
exhil)iter  are  able  to  respond  to  the 
demand  of  the  world,  otherwise,  it  only 
shuv\s  the  weakness  of  our  producing 
power.  To  iudgc  this,  however,  does  not 
lie  in  my  province,  but  I  must  own  it  will 
be  no  easy  task.  In  former  cases  the 
matter  was  intrusted  to  certain  oflicials, 
but  the  result  has  not  been  success- 
ful ;  we  hope  therefore  this  lime,  by 
consulting  the  respective  guild  of  each 
occupation  or  chandjcr  of  commerce,  to 
remedy  this  defect  ;  Un-  c\.\m[ile,  with 
regard  to  agricultural  exhil)iis,  we 
should  consult  the  Japanese  Agricultural 
Society;  for  silk,  the  (iuiid  of  SilkTiaders; 
for  tea,  the  Guild  of  Tea  Traders  ;  an^l 
other  trading  commodilies,  the  (  lujikvvai; 
and  then,  tor  general  Cvjuiinerce  and  in- 
dustries, the  chaml)ers  of  cuinmerce. 
Bv  these  mean.s,  the  outcome  of  our 
previous  experierices,  we  \w>\^c  to  lie 
successful  in  dealing  wilh  the  dilliculties 
of  the  case. 

5.  Previous  10  consulting  the  res- 
pective guilds  or  chambers  of  commerce, 
on  the  qualification  of  exhibiters,  there  is 
the  necessity  of  selecting  the  kind  of  pro- 
ducts for  exhibition.  Deeming  it  not  wise 
to  leave  this  matter  only  in  the  hands  of 
oflicials,  we  have  made  arrangements 
to  appoint  committees  formed  of  experts 
among  the  people,  and  ask  them  to 
consult  with  the  Government  oflicials* 
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vrall.  If  one  should  buy  it  out  of 
curiosity,  be  would  be  troubled  where 
to  put  it  The  exhibit  made  with 
so  many  trials  and  so  much  trouble 
was  in  vain  ;  its  unfortunate  destiny 
to  be  sent  back  to  its  native  land, 
was  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
exhibiter  of  the  conditions  of  foreign 
countries.  Especially,  if  the  artistic 
manu&ctured  articles  are  intended  to  be 
ornaments  for  rooms,  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  structure  of  houses  and  of 
conditions  of  living  in  foreign  countries 
is  a  point  to  be  noticed. 

Moreover,  one  thing  we  have  to  expect 
of  artistic  manufactures  is  the  solidity  of 
substance.  Man\  of  the  manufactured 
goods  for  export,  oi  laic,  have  become 
rpther  course  in  quality  and  wanting  in 
durability.  If  such  be  the  case,  no  fo- 
reigner will  care  to  buy  of  us.  Or,  if  the 
suli.stance  he  found  good  and  solid,  yet 
if  the  doicen  foriniiijj  a  set  be  nut  exactly 
similar,  it  will  not  gain  for  us  a  good  re- 
putation, however,  excellent  a  single  one 
may  be.  Tlie  articles  of  the  (Jcculeni  are 
generally  made  in  sets  of  one  do/.en  and 
it  is  only  conisidcted  when  the  wiujie 
number  of  a  set  are  exactly  a  like,  in  col- 
our and  in  size.  ICxhibucr.^  must  pay 
particular  atienuon  to  thi.s. 

MACHINERY. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  machinery 
manufactures  ;  namely,  the  characteristic 
Japanese  kind,  and  those  where  Western 
machiner}'  is  applied  to  ourmanufoctures. 
In  exhibiting  the  former,  we  ought  to 
select  those  things  which  are  of  Japanese 


origin  and  especially  excellent  in  work* 
manshtp,  and  thus  indicate  the  native  in- 
tention of  our  people  of  old  in  construct- 
ing machinery.  In  exhibiting  the  other 
kind,  that  alone  is  acceptable  which, 
though  the  machiner)'  may  have  been 
invented  by  foreigners,  has  been  appro- 
priated by  Japanese,  and  rectified,  and 
applied  lo  our  manufactures,  making  at 
last  very  fine  an<^  choice  articles  which 
can  proudly  compete  Aviih  foreign 
manu&ctures.  For  instance,  a  weaving 
machine  named  "Jacquard  Appendage" 
was  first  invented  by  a  foreigner,  but  it 
having  been  introduced  to  this  country, 
we  now  produce  varlous'lapanese  fabrics. 

As  fine  arts,  artistic  manufactures  and 
machinery  nienlioned  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraphs,  can  not  be  produced  in 
a  day,  and  inoreover,  require  immense 
outlay,  there  mu5<t  he  provided  a  way  to 
help  and  encourage  the  people  so  as  to 
make  them  exhibit  the  clioice^t  thuigs 
possible.  Therefore,  in  the  ba/anrsofthe 
BijitiM  Kyokwai  (the  Fine  Arts  Society), 
the  Hakubakwai  (the  Pair.iers"  Society), 
the  C  hokokukwat,  (the  Scnl{)iure  and 
Engraving  .Sc*>iety),  the  Shikkokw  ai  (the 
Laquer  Society),  and  other  ba/.aars,  which 
will  be  opened  between  this  and  ilie  year 
1900,  let  the  Government  scîect  excel- 
lent sj)ccimens  und  bu\-  tiiein,  or,  by 
giving  some  assistance,  enable  liicin  to 
be  held  over  during  the  tlucc  years. 

Then,  when  the  year  1900  opens,  let 
a  careful  inspection  be  made  of  the 
articles  before  sending  them  abroad,  and, 
selecting  only  the  choicest,  send  diem  as 
exhibits  to  the  coming  exhibition  with 
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the  name  of  the  corporation  or  of  the 
mannfiictorer.  In  this  way  great  incen- 
tive will  be  given  to  the  exhibiters  in  the 
bazaars  of  these  corporations»  and  con- 
sequently the  development  of  design  and 
rfrt  vrill  be  greatly  forwarded. 

CONCLUSION. 

1  have  discussed  above  ilic  quali- 
fication of  cxhibilcrs,  tlie  aelcciiou  of 
goods  for  exhibition,  the  mode  of 
adjustment  of  exhibits  and  the  due 
caution  recjuired  ofexhibitcrs  concerning 
the  manufacturing  of  goods.  If  we 
exhibit  with  such  due  precaution,  wemay 
probably  be  able  to  show  the  world  the 
worth  of  our  products. 

Ttie  year  1900,  however,  happens  to 
be  the  time  for  our  Fifth  National  Ex- 
hibition.  We  fear  that  there  may  be 
many  among  the  manufacturers  who, 
wishing  to  exhibit  on  both  occasions, 
can  not  devote  themselves  entirely  to  one 
special  purpose.  The  Government 
therefore,  might  well  postpone  the 
National  Exhibition  to  one  or  two  years 
later,  and  let  the  energy  be  directed 
wholly  toward  the  Great  Paris  Exhibition. 
With  the  expeiieoces  gained  there  try  to 
make  the  National  Exhibition  greater. 
Titus  the  Great  I^ris  Exhibition  will 
afford  a  model  for  our  Fifth  National 
Exhibition.    The  Government  »hould 


I' send  architects,  in  order  to  inspect  and 
examine  the  mode  of  constructing  the 
I'  Exhibition  buildings  ;  and  send  some 
committees  to  study  the  way  of  setting 
apart  the  rooms,  and  the  mode  of  arrange 
ing  exhibits  and  also  of  the  manner  of  car* 
rying  on  transactions  at  the  Fair.  Manu* 
facturers,  likewise,  should,  by  presenting 
themselves,  or  by  sending  some  commit- 
tees  out  of  their  own  corporation,  sent* 
tlnixe  the  way  of  adorning  the  rooms 
for  arranging  exhibits,  the  designs  of 
ornamental  boxes,  and  how  to  add  to 
1  the  beauty  and  attraction  of  the  exhibits. 
If  both  the  Government  and  the  people 
would  endeavour  to  let  specialists  and 
artists  study  these  points,  the  effect  on 
our  future  exhibitions  would  be  no 
I  small  one. 

The  Great  Paris  Exhibition  is  not  only 
a  fair  occasion  for  ns  to  show  the  real 
I  producing  power  of  this  victorious 
country,  and  thVis  to  profit  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  future  trade,  hut  it  gives  a 
grand  model  for  our  future  exhibitions. 
Should  we  not  then  stand  and  endeavour 
to  make  good  use  of  this  precious  "  Op* 
portunity?" 

Kankko  KsKTABa 

lTh«  Hun.  Kaneko  Kentaro,  ex-Vîcc-Minuter  of 
Agricultar«  «od  Commerce»  htdy  resigned  \m  office. 
The  preaent  aiticle  was  wriltcti  and  contributed 

i  ttim  when  he  wa»  still  in   a   high  position  in  the 
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JAPANESE  ART,  FROM  THE  WORLD  S 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 


To  the  lùliior  of  The  Far  East. 
Dear  Sir, 

You  have  asked  nie,  aller  my 
return  to  Japan  from  a  long  residence  in 
foreign  countries,  to  write  you  something 
of  my  views  concerning  Japanese  art. 
I  am  glad  to  do  so,  though  I  must  pre- 
mise that  I  have  not  yet  had  lime  fully  to 
study  the  i)resent  situalion.  I  hope  you 
will  allow  me  to  confine  my  remarks  to 
some  leading  generalizations. 

First  then,  let  ns  take  a  universal 
point  of  view.  Some  fifteen  years  ago 
the  question  of  art  for  Japan  seemed  a 
more  local  one.  It  was  a  problem  of 
policy  and  metliod,  not  of  aesthetic  cri- 
ticism. It  was  part  of  tlie  national 
struggle  to  find  whether  Japanese  genius 
should  adopt  Western  forms  as  such,  or 
develope  new  forms  out  of  native  seeds. 
Since  then,  the  decision  has,  fortunately, 
been  for  self-consciousness,  and  self-de 
velopmenl.  Japan's  interest  in  her  art 
ioda\-  is  more  thornuglily  Japanese  than 
ever.  It  is  iioi  any  longer  necessary  to 
force  upon  her  incrcdamv  the  fact  that 
all  foreign  lovers  of  art  place  Japanese 
geiuus.  principle,  and  method  at  the 
head  of  modern  achievement. 

The  problem  today  is  a  less  desperate 
one;  not  how  to  save  a  great  national 
art  from  death,  but  how  to  make  it  live 
for  the  world.  In  other  lines  Japan's 
self-revived  vigor  has  forced  its  way 


among  all  nation  ,  as  a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with  m  luturc  civilization.  In 
war,  diplomacy,  scientific  research,  in- 
vention, industry  and  commerce.  Japan 
stands  today,  not  for  herself  alone,  bnt 
as  a  contributor  to  the  strength  and  lile 
of  the  world.  Why  is  it  that  iiJLiH} 
alone,  that  in  which  she  confessedly  en- 
joyed special  supremacy,  she  is  still  pro- 
vincial, timid  and  prone  to  self-isoîation  } 
Assuming  this  to  be  but  a  temi)orary 
phase,  let  us  frankly  take  the  universal 
point  of  view,  Japanese  Art  for  the 
World  1 

There  are  two  aspects  in  uhicli  we 
may  regard  universal  problems  of  art 
today,  criticism,  and  economic  condi- 
tions.    Criticism  concerns  the  distinc- 
tion between  good  and  bad  qualities  in 
ait.     It  knows  nothing  of  races,  parties, 
prejudices,  or  schemes.    It  crowns  the 
best,  however  produced,  wherever  found. 
It  cares  little  for  methods,  luols,  or  ma- 
terials.   Canvas  or  silk  ;  oil,  tempera,  or 
water  ;  marble  or  wood  are  to  it  indif- 
ferent ;    because  good  ciui  be  produced 
j  iL'iih  each,  and  had  can  he  produced  with 
!  each.    The  line  between  b.ul  and  good 
I  cuts  the  line  beiwct.:n  oil  and  water  at 

I  right  angles.     That  \vas  the  weakness  of 
Japan's  long  conir<.)vcrsy.     Kitlier  party 

;  was  in  danger  of  deifying  stupidity  in  the 
'  name  of  a  method.    They  were  like 

I I  blind  men  disputing  about  microscopes. 
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Under  the  aspect  of  criticism,  the 
world's  art  of  recent  yean  is  seen  to  be 
passing  throngh  a  severe  crisis.  It  used 
to  be,  and  is  sometimes  still,  a  fallacy 
of  Japanese  wiiters  to  speak  of  Western 
taste  and  practice  as  fised>  and  sanction- 
ed by  ilie  acceptance  of  "  civiliaaiion.  " 
This  is  to  reclcon  the  volcano  of  man's 
heart  to  be  extinct.  **  Western  civiliza- 
tion," as  all  others,  is  a  coi.^^lomerate  of 
fimgments  and  make-shifts,  like  the  deb- 
ris of  mountain  avalanches  seeking  tem- 
porary e<}tiiHbrium.  It  is  really  plastic. 
It  is,  and  shall  be,  whatever  the  upheav- 
al of"  the  moment  shall  make  it.  In 
fact,  taste  and  practice  in  Western  litera- 
ture and  art  suffer  radical  revolution  at 
least  three  times  in  a  century.  The 
Japanese  rate  is  at  present  more  rapid. 

The  larger  crisis  of  the  world's  art  has 
resulted  from  its  recent  coU!  plnngi,-  iniu 
realism.  This  is  a  matter  whicl;  lies  at 
the  rot't  «  if  criticism.  Theri-  is  nu  tjues- 
tion  tluL  ihc  great  art  of  Gieccc  wns  the 
riiidian;  111  which  arrangcnieiu,  sj>hMul  ir 
and  awe  used  fact  onlv  as  so  nmcli  raw 
material.  In  later  days,  the  craze  lur 
more  fact,  realism,  led  to  the  debiise- 
ment  of  (  Ircck  art.  of  the  squirming  Lao- 
coon  type.  So  creative  Italian  painiiiig.s 
of  the  Fidcenth  Century  s<)lve<l  magnifi- 
cent art  problcm.s  of  comp<jsiiion,  mass- 
ing, (lark,  and  color.  They  overwhelm 
us  \silh  feeling.  It  is  not  fact  that  con- 
stitutes their  greatness,  but  technical 
mastery  of  structure  in  the  world  of 
Beauty.  I^ter  came  a  craze  for  fact, 
projected  shadows,  perspective,  anato- 
my ; — the  skeleton  of  thought,  the  corpse 


of  Teelingp— and  dever  painters  buried 
their  own  art  So  onoe'  more,  in  the 
early  part  of  this  centwy,  a  little  flame 
leaped  out  ofthe  ashes  in  France.  The 
magic  di  color,  value,  and  emotion 
flashed  forth  in  its  own  right,  and  burnt 
up  facts,  in  the  work  of  Corot,  Diubigny 
and  Millet.  Hut  the  heel  of  realism, 
worn  by  the  French  Academic  schools, 
soon  stamped  out  the  heart  of  genius. 
The  course  of  Oriental  art  has  been  4r#«a 
similar;  in  China  the  superb  poetic  ti4**  * 
painting  ol  Kakei  in  the  Twelfth  Century 
sinking  to  the  crabbed  pragmatic  litera- 
lism of  the  Nineteenth  ;  in  Japan  the 
grandeur  of  Sesshu  and  Korin  yielding 
to  the  cold  factj_of  Okio'.s  chicken 
wings  and  Hokus^i's_ç.^jT»çhiji^.  And 
as  for  Meiji,  have  not  liic  sages  been 
clamoring  fcjr  more  facts,  and  is  not  art 
in  tlie  mud  } 

A  universal  conclusion  is  irresistible, 
that  a  c\x7.c  for  realism  has  always  helped 
to  destroy  great  art.  There  is  nolliing  of 
much  importance  being  producetl  in  the 
world  todav.  The  same  is  true  of  litera- 
ture.   The  cansc  is  clear. 

Great  art  is  always  the  expression  of  a 
single,  clear,  and  strong  emotion.  It  is 
more  ;  it  is  emotion  translated  into  terms 
of  special  sensuous  impression.  In  mu- 
sic the  sejisuous  impres«!ion  is  sound; 
in  visual  art  it  is  lines,  masses,  and  co- 
lors. To  translate  a  single,  clear  and 
strcjng  cniulion  requires  corresponding 
iiualiues  in  the  language  of  lines,  masses, 
and  colors.  They,  too,  must  be  pure, 
strong,  and  unified.  To  make  them  a 
fli  vehicle  for  emotion  they  have  to  be 
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treated  in  a  .special  way.  This  way  we  | 
call  Ni^uty.  Bnt  it  has  taws  depending 
upon  the  nataial  affinities  of  its  own 
constituents.  Until  these  laws  are  mas* 
tered,  there  can  be  no  purity,  strength  or 
unity  in  lines,  masses  and  colors.  There 
will  be  only  muddiness,  weakness  and 
disorder.  Such  ignorant  attempts  at  art 
produce  only  a  mass  of  accidental  frag- 
menu;.  They  are  like  the  poem  of  an 
uneducated  man  who  knows  nothing 
of  the  delicate  possibilities  of  his  own 
language.  Such  a  writer  cannot  trans- 
late and  express  any  pure  emotion  of  the 
soul. 

The  way  in  which  realism  has  destroy- 
ed art,  in  both  East  and  West,  is  its  de- 
luding men  into  forgetting  these  funda> 
mental  principles.  The  recognition  of 
a  foct  is  not  an  emotion.  A  group  of 
scientific  &cts  stimulates  tlie  intellect  to 
understand  them»  but  does  not  summon 
the  soul  to  translate  them,  to  transmute 
them  into  a  single  crystalline  emotion. 
There  may  be  some  emotion  attending 
their  recognition,  but  it  is  only  a  side 
accompaniment,  not  a  chemical  reac- 
tion. There  is  no  chance  that  such 
emotion  can  be  strong,  clear,  and  unifi- 
ed. Still  less  is  it  an  emotion  translated 
Into  terms  of  sense,  order.  It  is,  at  best, 
an  intellectual  emotion,  not  a  music  to 
the  eye.  The  emotion  which  beautiful 
line  and  color  produce  is  of  an  entirely 
different  kind  ;  it  is  pure  and  complete  ; 
absorbent  of  all  its  materials  ;  pictorial, 
not  intellectual.    Hence  it  is  art. 

When  people  become  hungry  for  facts 
only,  they  lose  the  taste  for  that  more 


refined  son  of  emotion  called  art.  They 
become  utilitarian,  practical,  selfish  ; 
good  business  machines  perhaps,  but 
stunted  souls.  Next  they  lose  their 
power  of  criticism,  for  criticism  is  the 
capacity  to  judge  of  the  purity  of  the 
translation  of  emoti<M)  into  line  and 
color.  If  they  do  not  prize  the 
emotion,  how  can  the)*  judge  of 
its  expression?  Next  they  lose  the 
sense  of  beauty  altogether,  and  the 
laws  of  art-language.  In  sensitive  days 
all  men  feel  keenly  a  fine  grouping  Of 
lines  ;  in  realistic  days  they  feel  absolute- 
ly nothing  in  it.  All  the  art  of  the  past 
becomes  a  book  they  cannot  read. 
They  are  looking  only  for  some  frag- 
ments of  fact  They  are  like  barbarian 
Vandals  marching  through  conquered 
Rome,  blind  to  its  marble  temples,  and 
looking  only  for  something  to  eat  and 
steal  Next,  all  reference  to  the  laws  of 
art,  to  the  affinities  of  line^  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  coloring,  drops  out  of  their  art 
education,  and  we  have  left  only  the 
mechanical  imitation  of  models.  It 
fbcusses  the  mind  upon  disjointed  facts, 
and  so  tends  to  destroy  the  latent  art- 
sense  of  the  pupil.  No  wonder  that  art 
Is  then  dead. 

A  further  misfortune  happens.  That 
which  was  best  in  the  fact  itself  is  no 
longer  felt  or  cai'ed-for.  Because  love 
of  fact  is  the  antithesis  of  aesthetic 
feeling,  it  does  not  follow  that  art  cannot 
absorb  something  of  fact.  This  is  not 
its  primary  function,  but  its  frequent 
privilege.  The  art  of  music  is  pure 
emotion  which   involves   almost  no 
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absorption  of  fact.    The  same  is  only  a 
dcj^rce  less  true  of  the  art  of  aichilecture. 
That  an  of  decorative  design  which  con- 
sists of  abstract  lines,  masses  and  colors 
also  absorbs  no  fact.    Other  decorative 
design  with  pattern  may  absorb  a  small 
amount  of  fact     In  some  kinds  of 
painting,  like  Corot's  or  Sesshu's,  only 
limited  kin<b  of  fiMst  can  be  absorbed 
into  the  feding.    In  die  Mstcurical  paint- 
ings of  Titian  and  Keion  a  large  amount 
of  fact  has  been  melted  np.  What 
determines  the  amount  in  each  case? 
The  law  cf  the  &ct  ?  Most  assuredly  not 
The  lact  is  passive  and  obedient    It  is 
the  law  of  the  emodon  whkh  melts 
down  the  fact   It  is  the  capacity  of  the 
foct  to  be  melted  :  its  suitability  for 
emotional  treatment,  its  affinitjr  for  the 
laws  of  line  and  color.   Not  an  atom 
more  of  fact  than  the  pictorical  emotion 
will  bear  I   It  must  be  a  saturated  solu- 
tion ;  sQch  is  the  law,  and  it  is  ahva)  s 
this  mote  sensitive  part  of  the  (act,  this 
f(dd  in  the  fact,  which  the  realists  fail 
•  to  distinguish  from  the  dross. 

Such  has  been  the  lamentable  attitude 
of  the  world  toward  art,  botli  in  East 
and  West,  of  recent  years.  All  the 
discussions  about  art  have  turned  upon 
the  subjects  of  art,  the  facts  only,  never 
npon  the  law  or  the  purity  of  the  art 
itself.  All  conception  of  art  education 
has  become  narrowed  to  the  one  study 
of  the  fact  A  few  years  ago,  there  was 
not,  so  lar  as  I  know,  a  single  art  school 
in  the  world  that  had  any  method  of 
teaching  the  fundamental  law  and 
exercise  of  pictorial  construction.  Tlie 


results  were  world  wide.  The  jn.uiity 
of  the  yearly  Paris  exhibitions  matched 
the  prevailing  inanity  of  Japane.'ie  /' 
Tenrankaiy  There  was  much  talk  about  / 
art  in  Tokio  ;  but  apparently  little  grasp 
of  what  that  was  in  Japan's  older  art 
which  made  it  great  Is  the  world  to  be 
cheated  of  the  univenal  lesson  which 
it  still  expects  to  come  out  of  Japan  ? 

But  within  the  last  ten  years  the  signs 
of  a  general  reaction  against  realism  have 
become  apparent,  though  as  yet  confined 
to  the  more  sensitive  few.  In  Japan 
people  are  returning  to  the  old  recogni* 
tion  that  art  is  the  expression  of  an 
emotion.  A  similar  phenomenon  is 
witnessed  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
all  the  new  schools  run  toward  feeling  ; 
hence  the  name  "impressionism." 
Like  old  Japanese  artbts,  they  scorn 
whole  hosts  of  disturbing  facts.  There 
is  a  similar  movement  in  Western 
literature;  romance  tends  to  supplant 
mere  scientific  analysis.  It  is  true  that 
the  new  artists  have  discovered  several 
species  of  new  focts  never  before  painted; 
but  just  because  they  were  not  mere 
facts,  but  pklontd  (acts.  The  limits  of 
the  old  schools  are  breaking  up.  Every 
year  sees  new  freedom  and  strange 
forms.  We  witness  something  like  this 
in  Japanese  exhibitions  also. 

But  the  weakness  of  this  reaction 
against  realism  lies  in  its  excessive  sub- 
jectivity. What  is  true  -of  Eastern  art 
today  is  true  also  of  Western  ;  It  tends 
to  be  lawless.  All  kinds  of  vagaries  and 
boyish  foncies  assume  to  uke  the  place 
of  the  solid  pictorial  creation  of  past 
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ages.  If  realism  has  given  us  an  excess 
of  formless  facts,  the  new  subjectivity 
tends  to  give  us  an  excess  of  formless 
feelings.  Where  lies  thearror?  Surdy 
not  in  compromise,  the  cherished  solu- 
tion of  little  minds.  The  "  mean  "  does 
not  signify  a  namby-pamby  hybrid, 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other  ;  but  a 
true  synthesis  of  both.  The  higher 
principle  of  synthesis,  in  this  case,  lies 
at  hand.  The  error  and  the  weakness 
of  the  new  art.  East  and  West,  have 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  "feeling'* 
alone  was  appealed  to,  and  not 
"pictorial  feeling/'  The  necessity  of 
translating  thé  feeling  into  terms  of 
pictorial  harmony  has  still  been  ignored. 
The  trae  corrective  of  weak  feeling  is 
not  more  fact,  A»/  ^fre  art.  This  is  the 
next  step  for  both  European  and 
Asiatic  art  to  take.  Whichever  learns 
to  take  it  first  will  be  doing  the  world's 
service. 

What  I  have  now  written  explains, 
under  the  aspect  of  criticism  alone,  the 
state  oi  art  which  I  find  here  in  Tokio 
today.  The  two  exhibitions  of  paintings 
at  Uyeno,  oil  painting,  and  Japanese 
painting  are  about  equally,  bad,  and 
for  the  same  reason.  They  neither  of 
them  show  suflicienl  acquaintance  with 
theprinciplfs  of  line,  dark  and  light,  and 
color  : — that  is,  with  pictorial  language. 
This  commfm  defect  reveals  the  nullity 
of  the  issue  the  two  parties  have  been 
raising  lor  years.  Who  cares  whether 
Japanese  artists  j)aint  'm  l  pictnres  in  oil 
or  in  water  ^  Stop  quibbling  about  tech- 
nical mechanism,  gentlemen,  and  learn 


I  to  express  great  pictorial  emotions.  1 
was  surprised  to  find  a  general  absence  of 
any  systematic  or  consistent  understand* 
ing  of  the  qualities  of  dark  and  light  in 
the  works  of  either  exhibition.  I  ex- 
pected  to  find  fine  construction  in  dark 
and  light  in  the  Japanese  style  o(  work, 
because  it  was  characteristic  of  their  old 
masterpieces.  I  also  expected  to  find 
some  of  it  in  the  oil  painting  exhibition, 
because  of  the  depth  of  oil  colors,  and 
the  fact  of  shadows.  But  I  fouhd  instead 
the  same  weak  and  scattered  spotting, 
without  uni^,  without  breadth,  without 
consistency  or  force.  Both  sets  of  artists 
need  to  be  put  through  an  identical  set 
of  disciplinaiy  exercises,  I  should 
judge. 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know 
that,  in  America,  the  beginnings  of  such 
a  new  system  of  art  education,  whose 
principles  and  exercises  are  primarily 

concerned,  not  with  ^a^;t,  but  with 
pictorial  structure,  already  exist.  From 
ilie  excesses,  both  of  realism  and  sub> 
jectivism,    artists   are   turning  tiieir 

attention  ngain  toward  art  But  since 
original  power  iti  art  cannot  spring  from 
mere  copying  the  worlcs  of  old  masters, 
however  good,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
world  to  find  a  way  of  training  young 
artists  in  the  language  of  their  profession, 
and  that  too,  according  to  a  progres- 
sive [>lan.  Such  a  method  is  now  being 
carried  on  in  the  Pratt  Institute  of 
Brooklyn,  and  is  about  to  spread  to  other 
cities.  It  is  based  as  nuich  upon  the 
procedure  of  oUl  Oriental  masters,  as 
upon  that  of  European.    In  its  higher 
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gndes  it  has  life  dasses,  diawing  from 
the  model  ;  but,  in  instruction,  it 
alloivs  no  mechanical  copying  of  facts, 
insisting  that  an  artistic  feeling  shall  be 
the  justification  for  every  line  drawn. 
Especially  severe  is  the  early  training  in 
exercises  of  dark  and  light.  Here  is  a 
universal  desideratum,  as  much  adapt- 
ed  to  the  needs  of  Japanese  as  of 
Occidentals. 

In  .anotfaei  paper  I  shall  advance 
quite  another  set  of  considerations  con- 
cerning art>  based,  not  upon  the  aspect 
of  criticism,  but  upon  that  of  economic 


conditions  under  which  art  has  to  thrive 
in  indttstiial  communities,  particularly 
in  the  peculiar  industrial  systems  of  the 
present  day. 

Ernest  F.  Fskollosa. 

[Mr.  PenotloM  wai  a  ^dmt«  of  Harvard  University 

cii  the  yt'.ir  1S74.  Ho  came  to  Japan  as  Professor  of 
Philu3K>phy  til  chu  Imperial  University  in  1878,  devot* 
îng  himself  largely  to  Aesthetics.  The  prWOBt  syvMn 
of  fine  ut  administration,  in  Art  School  and  Imperial 
Musoam,  was  proposed  and  expounded  by  hire 
betuceii  iSKvi  nnd  iXSd.  In  i  Sfi6  he  became  a  Fine 
Arts  Comtssioner  10  organize  these  inatitutions.  In 
1890  he  Went  to  America  to  OfganiM  an  Oricnul 
DepartmsBi  In  the  Fine  Arts  Museum  of  Bofton.  Hia 
wrîttnjs  have  »trongly  affected  art  education  in  America. 
,   II«- retiini  .  11' iw  to ;n[).iii,  wiih  full  experience-  df  Hast 

and  West,  to  complete  bis  writings  upon  fine  art  tub* 
'  jects.j 
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LA  PEINTURE  JAPONAISE. 


La  peinture  n*est  autre  chose  que  i 
l'expression  des  sentiments  humains^ 
traduits  en  formes  des  objets  sur  une 
surface  plane  ;  et,  les  sentiments  hu- 
mains varient  eux-mêmes,  en  grande 
ligne,  suivant  les  cnractcres  des  pays, 
puisque  nous,  les  êtres  humains  n'étant 
que  de  tout  petits  corps  éclos  et  vivants 
dans  une  certaine  température,  dans  un 
certain  milieu,  comme  les  lézards  dans 
un  mur  et  les  grenouilles  dans  une  marc. 

La  nature  est  donc  la  mère  de  tout  : 
la  peinture  est  sa  fille  la  plus  cbéiie  et 
la  plus  obéissante. 


Cet  air  transparent,  cette  lumière 
franche,  ces  innombrables  montagnes, 
ces  arbres  puissants,  ces  fleurs  multi- 
colores et  ces  oÎMaux  variés,  voilâ 
notre  cher  pays  du  "Soleil  Levant" 
Les  hommes  qui  l'habitent,  ont  un 
caractère  tout  spécial  :  ils  sont  gais, 
braves,  assez  philosophes  et  très  super- 
ficiels ;  de  la,  notre  peinture  rien  qu'en 
lignes  et  couleurs.  Elle  est  faite  tout 
simplement  i)oar  plaire  aux  yeux  et 
non  pas  pour  parler  â  l'âme. 

La  peinture  occidentale  est  tout  à 
faite  le  contraire.    L'obscurité  mysté* 
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rieuse,  la  lumière  treml)lanie  mais  douce, 
se  prêtent  naturellement  à  la  méditation 
ou  à  la  complication  des  pensées.  Le 
clair-obscure  en  est  une  preuve  la  plus 
évidente  en  couleurs. 

Combien  les  artistes  européens  ont 
des  idées  sombres  et  souffrantes  1  Com- 
bien nuu^  autres,  nous  manquons  de 
profondeur  ! 

Simples  que  nous  sommes,  nous  nous 
contentons  de  l'harmonie  des  couleurs 
et  des  lignes  ;  re[>resenter  photof^raj)}!!- 
quemcnt  la  réalité  belle  ou  atîVeuse,  ne 
peut  jamais  entrer  dans  noire  tele. 

Nos  \n3i\  QS  samouraï  l  égendaires,  pour 
prouver  leur  innocence  uu  pour  avouer 
leur  crime,  u'ouvrenl  volontiers  le  ventre; 
mais  ce  sont  les  Européens  qui  trouvent 
le  moyen  de  compiler  des  innoml)rables 
codes  dont  les  articles  sont  indéliniment 
controversés.  Ce  &ont  eux  aussi  qui 
s'agenouillent  dans  une  triste  paroi, 
pareille  au  trou  des  marts,  demandant 


le  pardcn  à  un  clic  invisible  de  leur 
propre  création,  tandisque  nous,  nous 
buvons  sous  les  arbres  en  fleurs,  chantons 
au  clair  de  la  lune,  et  pour  la  peinture 
nous  n'exigeons  que  detre  belle  et 
agréable. 

N'est-il  pas  vrai  (jue  la  peinture  est 
l'expression  de  nos  seniiments?  Les 
sentiments  peuvent-ii-,  ctu- jamais  séparés 
des  caractères  des  pays  ?  Pourquoi  de- 
mander aux  aveugle^  des  i  enseignements 
sur  les  nuances  de  couleurs?  Pourtjuoi 
parler  aux  sourds  du  charme  musical.' 
Vouloir  faire  ce  que  l'on  n  a  pas  dans  la 
Icte  ne  sert  (ju'à  créer  des  monstres. 

Aimons  toujours  et  les  lignes et 
les  couleurs  claires.'  Soyons  Kôrin,  mais 
pas  Rembrandt  ! 

KlYOTERU  KUBODA. 

(for  Hf..' of  .Mr,  Kiyotera  Kurod.i.  the  well  knumi 
f.iiiii'  1    iii  New  Japttn.  stc  The  Far  Ea»i,  Vol.  1., 
1    .No.  II..  page  ^f.l 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN  S  CH1US3^^ 
ASSOCIATION  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


'iheVouiip  Men's  Cliristiaii  .Ns^ocintion  i*  one  [ 
of  the  marvellous  achievements  ot  the  Christian 
young  men  oi  this  century  in  the  West. 

it  was  litUe  more  than  fifty  years  ago  tint 
the  seed  of  the  Association  was  planted  by  a 
zealous  young  man  named  George  Williams— 
then  but  twenty-one  years  of  age,  only  a  clerk  in 
a  mercantile  establishment.  The  idea  of 
WiUtams  in  forming  a  society  of  this  kind  was  to 
father  his  caiden  and  fmfligale  fdlow-cterks 


and  to  furnish  iheni  moral  and  spiritual  assist- 
ance through  Bible  study  and  the  holding  ot 
prayer  meetings.  Thus  the  purpose  in  its 
hegbining  was,  as  in  many  other  cases,  simple 

and  limited.  ])ut  this  small  .\\v\  simple  nn- 
dertaktnf»  received  in  ;i  special  manner  llie 
blessing  of  God  and  little  by  littk'  pained  the 
sympatliy  of  generous  merchants  and  earnest 
ministers,— though  at  tlieootset  It  vna  overlook- 
ed and  ilepredaled  by  many     **A  grain  of 
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mustard  seed,"  saM  Christ,  '*  when  it  is  «o\vn  in 
the  earth,  is  le-'t  than  the  seeds  that  be  in  the 
earth,  but  when  it  is  sown,  it  groweth  up,  and 
becomeUi  gnater  tftan  all  herbs»  lod  slnoteth 
oat  great  branches  ;  so  that  the  fowb  of  tiic  air 
n»y  lodge  under  the  shadow  of  it"  This  may 
be  truly  said  of  the  Vouni»  Men's  Ctiristian 
Association.  I  he  sniall  i^atlu-rin.,'  of  rlcrk^ 
established  by  young  Wilhams,  in  an  ol^cure 
hOQse  under  the  shadow  of  the  magnificent  St. 
Paul's  Okthedial,  has  been  incessantly  growing 
in  namhers  and  constantly  spreading  out  its 
influence 

And  notice  what  ;i  wonderful  dL-vol' pnieni 
it  has  made.  In  June  thiee  years  ago  (ii>940 
the  Jobilee  World's  Conforenoe  of  Yoong  Men's 
Christian  Assodatioas  was  cetebratod  In  London. 
Nunbers  from  all  lands,,  who  had  !)een  lookint; 
forv  ird  to  it  with  deep  nnd  intense  interest, 
were  welcomed  to  the  celebration.  Upvvanis  of 
nineteen  hundred  delegates— representatives  of 
twenty-six  diflerent  nationalities  ami  seventeen 
dUSsfvnt  languages— gathered  together.  The 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  welcomed  them; 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  Westminsti r  Ablicy 
were  opened  for  their  use  by  S]>ecial  permission, 
as  in  recognition  of  a  special  occasion.  Mcr 
Majesty  tite  Qneen  confemd  apon  the  foonder 
the  honorary  title  of  Knight  to  show  her  appre* 
datkn  of  his  labour,  and  her  good  will  towards 
hi<i  undertaking  ;  and  as  a  iurtlier  expression  of 
her  sympathy  with  the  work,  she  inviteii  the 
representatives  of  the  Associations  to  the  ruyal 
caallc  at  Windsor.  From  this  single  incident 
alone  any  one  can  perceive  tlie  fact  that  the 
Young  Men'<;  Christian  Association  is  lookeil 
upon  by  the  Knglt<?h  people  as  a  very  imp^irtant 
factor  in  their  national  strength  and  growth. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  growtli  of  the 
Yoong  Men's  Chrbtian  Association  in  England 
only.  If  we  cast  a  moment's  gknee  at  the 
country  across  the  Atlantic  from  England,  we 
may  well  be  lei.  with  surprise,  to  csclaim  at  tin- 
marvellous  progress  that  the  A5sociation  work 
has  made  in  Amorica.  There  the  associations 
are  estabUshed  in  almost  every  city  and  toim  of 


over  5000  inhabitants  and  aw  centres  of  powers 

ful  inflaencc,  -not  only  in  enabling  yonng  men 
to  light  successfully  against  tierce  temptations, 
but  also  In  training  and  building  them  up  into 
a  strong  and  br^ht  yonng  manhood.  To  speak 
of  the  work  of  the  New  York  City  Association 
alone  would  require  r.  volume.  Tn  brief,  how- 
ever, flic  .\«SAcin!ion  in  that  City  h:is  fourtet-n 
branches  and  nearly  7000  meml«rs.  livery  day 
more  than  5000  youn*.;  men  crowd  into  its 
varions  buildings.  The  work  b  divided  into 
four  main  departments,  viz  .  >|  iiritaal,  intellectual, 
«ocial,  and  physical.  Bible  classes  and  evan- 
-ilistir  services  are  conducted  by  famous 
and  experienced  teachci-s  and  preachers,  for  the 
^ritttal  and  ethical  inslmctk»  of  young  men  ; 
the  latest  editions  of  books  and  papers  are 
furnished  in  the  Ubrarles;  various  evening 
liasses  are  openefl  for  busy  young  men  who 
have  no  time  tnr  stuily  duriiit;;  tin*  day  ;  u) 
employment  bureau  is  provideil  tor  ihe  help  ot 
young  men  ivho  come  from  various  parts  of  the 
oonntry,  or  from  other  countrie* .  to  find  some 

1  means  of  living,  and  the  numl>cr  of  young  men 
who  pet   |j.  isi'inn^  through  '  the  Association 

I  tinjounts  t«ï  several  thousands  every  year. 

The  Association  work  is  not  limited  10  l^ng- 
land  and  the  United  States  bnt  extended  into 
almost  all  parts  of  the  world,— to  Germany, 

I  France,  lUly,  Norway,  Switsertand.  Denmark, 
nnd  other  counlrie":  Tn  the  conr^e  of  its  develop- 
ment, the  work  was  iutroiiuced  into  the  collej^es 
in  America  as  early  as  1857,  and  the  College 
Young  Meu's  Christian  Association  was  formed 
with  the  same  object  but  with  slightiy  difièrent 

i  methods  of  w  ork.  As  a  natural  outcome,  the 
CullcLje  Association«;  have  come  to  liold  Special 

i  Conferences  apart  from  the  cunveiitions  ot  the 
City  Associaticms.  and  are  extectdiug  their  work 
among  the  coU^tes  of  even  Australia,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  If  we  look  at  the  recent  reports,  we 
may  know  the  growth  of  the  Association 
thronç^hont  the  world.  Rcjiort«  -how  .\n 
increase  for  the  last  year  ot  497  Association:»  ami 
19,165  memlters,  making  a  total  of  (^2^2 
Assoctalions  with  a  membership  of  5 1 1,750. 
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It  was  m  tlic  curly  part  of  the  13th  year  of 
Meiji.-«t879,  tbat  tlie  firat  Japanese  Voong 
M«n*s  Cftristisii  Assodatlon  wu  or^nized  in  a 

room  of  the  bouse  where  Rev.  N.  Tamani  w  as 
holding  his  evanj^listic  mectint:?,  at  Shinsakana 
Cho,  Ginza.  ihc  Rev.  Me--rs.  Uyemura, 
Kozaki,  Tamura,  Ibuka,  and  two  or  three 
others,  were  the  chief  promoters  of  the  work. 
It  is  said  that  the  idea  of  formhiir  this  first 
A«<:ncîntîon  wa-  ■^u'^^jf^twl  chiefly  hy  Professor 
N.  K.inda  who  liatl  l<'in  în  .America  for  n 
loog  while,  ami  who  ha<l  been  well  acquuinlol 
with  the  institution  there.  At  first,  the  principal 
work  coiistoted  of  evangelistic  meetings  con* 
ducted  by  the  above  mentioned  gentlemen. 
The-  Rilir^,'  /.issJi! ,  uhi.:I'.  w.i«;  the  first  and, 
iintil  ncfntly,  the  mily  j'>\\criul  religious 
magazine  issuerl  by  Christian«,  %vas  bom  of  the 
AModation.  Thus  the  principles  and  methods 
of  the  Young  Men*s  Christian  AssochUion  were 
first  inlrodaced  into  Japan.  As  years  ut  nl  1a  , 
students  of  viriojs  -ch(iol< — iminly  ("hristi-in 
Schools, —  .m<l  youn-^  incii  <  f  various  churches. 
c^talJished  As>ociations  in  their  own  circles. 

AboQt  nine  yean  ago  a  considerable  change 
and  devdopmcnt  began  In  oar  Association  in  the 
tottowing  way.  A  young  man  from  America 
who  had  liren  traiiu-l  in  tht-  .\sscx:iation  work 
and  wlio  h  ul  ln-cn  sent  by  his  friends  to  en- 
courage .1  biinikr  work  in  Japan,  one  day 
passing  along  the  Ginza,  was  sntpirbed  to  see 
OQ  a  white  sign  board  over  the  entrance  of  a 
buiWini;  tTic  uords  "Tokyo  Young  Men's  Chri- 
stian AssociatiMii."  He  knockei  rit  the  door 
and  was  insist  cnnlially  welcomol  by  the 
Associatioti  members.  This  young  man  was 
oar  friend  Mr.  J.  T.  Swift  whose  name  b  in- 
separably coimecled  with  the  hbtory  of  the 
growth  of  the  Japane^'C  Associations,  and  who 
will  be  n-membered  as  long  as  the  Assoti  ition 
exists  in  our  cnuntrj'.  From  that  monu-nt  Mi, 
Swift  cxtciidetl  his  sympathy  and  aid  to  Imth 
college  and  citf  Associations  in  Tokyo  and 
throughoat  Japan.  Later,  jndghig  the  times  to 
lie  fully  ripe  for  such  a  movement,  he  was  lc<l  to 
decide  to  attempt  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  erection 


of  a  buiidiug  dedicate^!  l<>  the  spiritual  and 
moral  wd&re  of  Ja[>anesc  yoang  men.  WItit 
this  purpose  he  returned  to  Americat  and  fw»* 
sented  his  plans  to  his  sdatives  and  his  friends 

in  such  a  way  a«  to  open  thrîr  lieart^  and  to 
lead  them  to  contriliutc  tlic  the  sum  ot  ivm  50,000 
for  the  bonding,  liy  iliis  grant  of  our  American 
friends  throogh  Mr.  .Swift,  the  baikUngof  the 
Tokyo  Voong  Men*s  Christim  Assoctntlen  was 
erected  three  years  ago  in  the  most  Sdilable 
location  for  yoynç  mon  in  the  city.  The  pos- 
»c&äjon  of  such  an  attractive  and  weil- furnished 
building  has  beeii  a  constant  sooice  of  courage 
and  strength  to  ns  and  our  friends,  and  has 
marked  the  beginning  of  new  life  in  the  plans 
and  prospxrct'?  <  f  our  .•\^<;ociation. 

Sot)n  after  Mr.  Swift's  return  tn  J.qun,  our 
American  friends  also  sent  to  us  Mr.  R.  S. 
Miller,  who  op  to  that  time  had  been  the  general 
secreliTy  of  the  Young  Men's  Chrisrian  Asso- 
ciation in  Cornell  Univendty.  Mr.  Miller  is 
still  connected  with  the  Tokyo  Association, 
thouijh  at  present  he  is  also  in  tlie  service-  of  the 
llnitctl  .States  Government  in  its  Legation  in 
this  city. 

The  reorgantntlan  of  the  Tokyo  Young 

Men's  C  hristian  Association  upon  lines  now 

recogni/eii  as  thmc  Iv^t  fit'ed  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  young  men,  took  |ilace  in  the  2  îrd 
year  of  Mciji  (  1890).  From  that  date  to  the 
present  year,  its  affairs  «"ère  managed  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  consisting  tsX,  a  number  of 
prominent  Christian  laymen  iindcr  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  HdH.  Taiïo  Miyolii  During 
this  period  the  meni!icr;hip  increas<-d  from 
alx>ut  iio  to  nearly  400.  I'pou  the  rciiynation 
of  Mr.  MIyeshi  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  Qnçlu  R.  Senta,  I.  J.  N.  was  deeled  pre* 
sidcnt,  and  under  hi-  active  direction  the  work 
Is  being  steadily  devclopctl.  Sunday  Evan- 
gelistic meetings  for  young  men,  a  Christian 
boarding  house,  evening  classes,  popular  lectures, 
the  publication  of  a  magasUw^  library,  employ- 
ment boreau,  etc.  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  work  is  being  prosecuted.  Furthermore  we 
may  say  that  the  Tokyo  Association  is  not  for 
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the  city  alone,  but  occupies  a  position  nf  respon 
sibility    toward   all    the   other  Associatioui» 
throughout  tb«  Empire,  thus  hftv&i^r  a  truly  I 
natkHut  diaiacter. 

l'äisüig  now  to  the  College  Assodatioas,  we  i 
find  them  in  a  most  prombing  condition.  In  ' 
the  doidag  months  ot  last  year  and  the  first  part  , 
of  this  year,  Mr.  J.  R.  Mott,  honorary  general 
sci  relary  of  the  World  ^  Student  Christian  Fede- 
ration, reached  Japan,  and.  after  visiting  almost 
an  schools  of  higher  learnings  strengthened  and 
consolidated  the  Ai^sociatlons  already  established 
and  also  organized  i6  new  College  Associations, 
thas  imrensin^  the  number  from  li  to  27. 
't  hrough  the  influence  of  Mr.  Mott  the  College 
Assodatîons  have  formed  a  anion  called  **The 
Stodents'  Yoang  Men's  Christian  Aisocbtlon 
Union  of  Japan,"  and  luve  entered  into  the 
World's  Students'  Christian  Federation.  This 
Federation  C'*n5^i:-ts  nf  American,  British,  Ger- 
man, Scandinavian,  Australian,  Chinese,  Indian, 
and  Swiss  Assedations,  so  that  to  enter  the 
Union  means  to  connect  with  a  great  ChrbUan 
student  t^herhood.  What  a  wonderfol  tic 
Mnds  thcni  to^tîtli-jr  !  UlK>ii  what  a  grand 
career  t!.cy  an.-  cnlc :i:i<^' Î  Wlui  cun  sciund  the 
notes  of  peace  and  righteousness  and  lift  the 
banner  of  love  and  brotherhood  Among  contend*  I 
iag  nations  tike  the  Christian  students  of  tlie 
Federation  ?  Therefore  we  say  that  the  outlook 
for  the  College  A^-  >eiations  in  Japan  is  mOSt 
proiiiisintj  aud  one 'r. raging. 

Beside  thcH-  College  Associations  there  arc 
aboat  50  local  Assodationt,  scattered  through- 
oat  the  Einpife.  Among  these  the  Osaka  and 
Nagoya  Aasadations  are  comparativdy  strong 


and  well-conducted.  Th  •  former  hn?  a  larcje 
lecture  building  accommodating  more  than  a 
thousand  people.  These  two  AssedatkMis  have 
done  good  wmk  for  the  wd&re  of  the  yoong 

men  in  their  loc.ilities. 

Thus  far  we  !i  ive  tried  to  give  a  Iirief  sketch 
of  the  work  of  the  Voun^^  Men  s  Christian  As- 
sociation abroad  and  at  liome,  and  now  wc  have 
but  a  dosing  word  of  comment  upon  the  ktter. 
The  Assodation  hi  Japan,  we  fed,  has  a  dbthtc* 
tiveduracter  and  a  special  message.  Japan  is 
called  a  tntion  of  yntmir  men.  Since  the  dawn 
of  the  Mciji  I  .ra.  y<  >un/  men  have  been  pushing 
to  the  front  iu  everything,— in  politics,  business* 
science,  rdtgion,  etc,  while  older  people  have 
been  giving  way  to  them  and  are  retiring  from 
the  active  world.  We,  as  Associations,  have  to 
labour  on  to  save  the  multitudes  of  our  fellow 
young  friends  from  the  inii,dity  fories  ot  evil 
about  them,  and  to  consecrate  them  as  the  pure- 
minded  men  of  a  (Jod-l-aring  people^  Let  as 
rise  to  the  oceaskm  and  respond  to  the  call— so 
clear  and  distinct  — to  deSnite  effort  for  the 
saving  of  the  bright  young  mnnlrooil  of  our  I.in  '. 
Let  us  be  worthy  of  the  age  in  which  we  live 
and  of  the  work  committed  to  our  tru.st  :  and 
thus  may  the  Toung  Men's  Christian  Assoda- 
tion  in  Japan  eflect  a  mighty  impression  on  the 
history  of  her  idigions  and  moral  pnigress. 

SUJIKO  NlWA. 

(Mr.  Scijifii  N'lw  I,  ill  ■  writer  ol  the  above  article, 
gnulitated  from  titc  Doshisha  University  in  1890.  Since 
that  dal«  he  has  been  devoting  his  whole  line  10  the 
intcri^tta  of  the  Tokyo  Yuuhk  Men's  Christian  Asso 
ciation  of  which  be  ts  the  General  Secretary.  Much  of 
the  «uocest  of  the  work  deseriberf  by  htat  Is  due  to  Us 
own  ewnest  and  parient  eflbrta.] 


THE  LIFE  OF  HOKUSAl. 


Some  Englishman  once  declared  in  his  work 
on  Japanese  art,  that  in  this  oentniy,  the  fiune 
of  Japanese  painting  spread  for  and  wide 


drawing  the  men  of  the  world  around  it 
Both  the  tlokwsai  Sodetr  in  Paris,  and  tde 
Hoknsal  Chib  in  London,  nnanfanonaly  dechireh 
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Hokosai  to  be  an  unrivalled  artfet.  |Hii  paintinge 

have  been  imitated  in  scores  all  over  Japan. 
EvLii  a  fraviiuent  of  his  work  is  considered  to  be 
extreme' V  vnlualilc.  Tins  extraordinary  genius 
was  born  in  Uic  tenth  year  ut  1 10rck.i  (1760  A.D.)- 
Early  in  hischîMIUKxl,  lie  eahiliited  a  wonderibi 
taste  for  paintings.  Under  Katiokaw»  Sbonsho, 
he  carefully  studied  celebrated  ancient  artists, 
and  at  last  »  ri'^-Jnated  a  school  of  his  own.  His 
paintings  were  very  r  .alistic.  Nothing  in  nature 
escaped  hii  keen  u!;$crvali<ni,  shrines,  tcniplc-<, 
pfttaocs,  moontains»  river%  trees,  and  flowers 
liave  all  beat  painted  witb  wonderful  ikill  lie 
also  exhibited  considerable  talent  in  caricatures. 
Till-  ll  'kusai  Man<;vva,  a  collection  of  his 
pictures,  attracted  a  crowd  of  admirers  not  only 
in  Japan,  but  in  otiier  parts  of  tite  world.  His 
pictons  bear  a  strong  toemMance  to  those  of 
Mamyama  Ôkjo  In  their  ridi  colouring,  and  to 
those  of  Tani  Huncho  in  their  light  and  shade- 
He  is  f»reat  Hoth  in  rough  ?T<etchcs  and  in  clalio- 
rate  paintings,  and  died  at  the  age  ot  ninety 
about  fifty  years  ago.  He  was  wdl  versed  in 
the  Ijferatavc  of  (he  time,  and  consequently 
many  ingenious  designs  weit;  manifested  in  all 
his  pictures.  After  a  while,  he  gave  up  his  liter- 
ary work,  and  drvoted  himself  entirely  to  paint, 
ing.  He  lived  after  the  fashion  of  the  common 
painters  of  the  time,  Iwt  his  name  will  go  down 
to  posterity  as  Japan's  great  artist  All  stodents 
of  Japanese  painting  should,  as  a  rule,  study  his 
works  before  making  an  attempt  themselves. 
'Cven  a  very  sn^all  work  is  almost  priccle';?,  hot 
it  is  much  to  Ix-  regretted  that  very  tew  genuine 
works  of  his  are  to  lie  met  with  at  present, 
even  printed  copies  being  very  scarce.  We 
are  glad  to  Miy,  however,  ibat  he  left  us  many 
pictures  in  popular  novels.  Almost  all  F)uro- 
pcans  in  wrttinc:  nl  f  iuf  Japanese  art  take  their 
standard  from  l  iokusai. 

Ilokusai  beloitgoil  to  a  family  which  has 
rather  an  interesting  history.  His  iadier  was 
a  mirror  maker,  w  ho  lived  in  1  lonjo,  a  district  of 
Tokyo,  tint  noku.<iai  «as  aî-^o  aj:rcatjg^raiHl  ^11 
of  Kira  Kuzuke,  mentioned  in  the  story  of  the 
forty  seven  foniiu,  a  tale  which  most  visitors  to 


HOKUSAI. 

Japan  have  read  nnd  hcird  of,  and  which  we 
;  consider  shows  in  il»  hut  light  the  loyalty  of 
Japanese  samurai.  When  Kira  Koxukc 
was  killed  hy  the  forty  seven  r«mm^  his  grand 
daughter,  an  infant  of  two  years  survived  him' 
The  nurse  brought  up  the  child  as  her  own, 
and  marrîwl  her  to  «orne  o1«cure  jierson  when 
she  came  of  age,  and  she  was  tiic  mother  of 
Hokusal  But  Hokusai  neither  wrote  nor 
mentioned  anything  about  hts  ancestry,  but 
always  tried  to  avoid  conversation  on  this  sub- 
ject. His  infant  name  was  Tokitaro,  which 
was  afterward  rhanti^cd  întn  Tct«u/n.   .At  some- 

Itime  in  the  pcriivl  o:  Meiwa,  he  painted  faces  of 
actors  on  tlie  stage,  for  which  he  obtained  quite 
a'l^pntatlMi.  Ofearly  works  the  most  ce'ehrated 
were  the  illustrations  of  Hyiiktminski,  (one  hund- 
rcJ  poets),  I/'iikivama  (the  Mount  Iboki), 
and  A'lifSM  »0  Fuji  (the  Fuji  in  Suintner), 

After  a  while,  he  studied  painting  under  the 
celebrated  Katsnkava  Shunaho  whose  fame  as  a 
painter  of  pecniar  pictures  was  known  through- 
out  Ja]  1:1  He  received  the  honorable  title  of 
Katsukawa  Shunro  from  Iiis  teacher,  but  behav- 
ing; insolently  toward  his  tcaclier.  he  provoke*! 
the  anger  ot  the  lattci  and  was  deprived  of  the 
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Aaine  and  cxpdted  fiom  scbooL  He  «fterwanls 
accompanied  Kano  Yuscn  assistant,  when 
the  latter  by  the  order  ()t  the  Shogon,  poid  a 
TÎsU  to  the  Nik  ko  temples.  They  pas-el  tl»c 
night,  on  tbdr  way,  at  Utsunoroiya,  when,  by  the 
arsent  request  of  the  landlordi  Yiuen  painted 
a  plctore  in  which  a  hoy  was  icpicscnted 
trj'îtTî^  tn  pet  a  persimmon  from  the  top  of  a 
tree,  with  a  pule. .  On  seeing  this,  Hokusai 
laughed  and  said  :  "  How  ignorant  is  Vusen 
Aboot  the  fondamental  ptindplea  of  dnwing  ! 
LookatthbpfctnrtI  While  the  top  of  the  pole 
has  already  reached  the  persimmon,  the  boy  is 
still  represented  sfanfling  on  tip  t<x-."  To 
remark,  Yasen  retortefl."  Du  you  think  that 
I  am  SQch  a  fool  .is  nut  to  uoiiccit?  I  had  a 
special  object  in  painting  thus.  I  wanted  to 
show  the  ignorance  of  the  iuy.  I  didifce  to  see 
a  novice  entirely  ignorant  of  my  design,  yet 
daring  to  criticise  it  in  this  high  handed  way. 
yrm  are  an  arrof^ant  and  ignorant  young  man 
greatly  wanting  in  politeness."  Whereupon, 
Hoknsai,  angryly  rejoined,  "I  have  simply 
made  a  finr  saggetddns  as  to  the  principle  o  f 
paintings,  showing  the  inconsistency  of  your 
design  and  reality.  What  do  you  mean  by 
calling  me  arroj^ant  and  i-^norant  ?  I  have  no 
desire  to  be  an  assistant  of  a  man  sudi  as  you. 
I  shall  be  free  and  independent,  and  shall  origi- 
nate a  echool  of  my  oWn."  Thas,  he  left  Ynsen 
at  once  and  made  his  way  to  Tokya 

This  even  t  made  a  strong  impression  upon  him. 
He  applied  himself  dilligently  to  the  study  ot 
artists.  He  consulted  the  works  of  Sumiyoshi 
NaUti  Hiroyuki  and  shil>a  Kyl^yi.  Thos  several 
yeaiB  wene  passed  in  painful  and  hard  laboor, 
and  his  means  dwindletl  greatly  and  he  was  in  a 
state  of  despondency.  1  b-  tried  to  e;im  hi*  living 
by  selling  a  certain  kind  of  condiment,  and  was 
abottt  to  give  up  painting  altogether.  However 
hdp  came  just  in  time.  One  of  bia  friends,  liav- 
ing  compassion  on  him,  advanced  a  small  sum  of 
money  encour.i^in^  In'ni  to  continue  his  work. 
Tartly  inspire!  by  this  kind  advice,  and  partly 
ashamed  of  hi>  own  weakness,  he  inatle  a 
stvoog  resolution  that,  come  what  might,  he 


woubl  never  give  up  his  art    After  several 

years'  hard  study  he  originated  a  new  system. 
I!c  succeeiled  one  Furudaw.irayn  Son.  tmder 
the  name  01  >lishikawa  Sori.  Before  long, 
he  choee  a  man  named  Shoji,  one  of  his  fol* 
towers,  aa  hi<«  sucoessor,  who  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Sori  the  Third. 

By  tîii-  time,  Iii«  system  was  nearly  com i  lt-ted. 
He  styled  hiin-ill  lioKu'^ai,  TetKuma^a,  or  Kaito, 
and  his  method  ot  painting  went  by  the  name  of 
the  Hoknsai  School  He  ibitowed  the  method 
that  cmce  prevailed  dnring  the  Myng  Dynasty  In 
China,  which  is  the  first  instance  of  the  Chinese 
method  of  jiaîiitîn^  Vicing  applie<l  to  drawing, 
i  lic  credit  he  thus  obtainctl  was  securely  esta- 
blishcfl  and  men  of  all  ranks  Hocked  aroand  him 
to  obtain  hb  works.  He  was  unlQce  other  anists 
in  one  respect,  Aat  neither  wealtii  nor  power 
could  hiflucnec  him.  Earnest  requests  of  men 
of  uc.dtli  .ind  |iO-itlon,  cOUfiwl  in  liuniblf 
language,  were  sometimes  iniabie  to  obtain  even 
a  stroke  of  bis  brush.  Even  w  hen  jiovcriy  was 
staring  him  in  tlie  face,  lie  despned  money, 
and  what  he  eamel  from  his  works  was 
directly  paid  over  to  liU  Livditor«.  Mis  open- 
>ie^*  .Tnd  simplicity  ware  surh  that,  notwith- 
standing his  debts,  they  still  ailmvctl  him  credit. 
Atone  time,  when  his  house  caught  lire  and  was 
burnt  with  all  Us  paintings  and  tools,  he  picked 
up  a  broken  bottle  and  nse:l  it  as  an  Inkstind 
and  got  his  scanty  meals  at  a  low  class  inn- 
Ilc  w;t<  one*  so  poor  th.it  h>'  had 
not  eiKiugh  tuei  to  make  a  lire.  He  w.as  no 
favorite  of  fortune,  but  his  paintings  obtained 
for  hhn  high  reputation,  though  his  ambition 
had  not  yet  been  satisfied.  He  applied  himsdf 
to  his  work  with  double  energy.  Out  of  his 
rich  and  abundant  stored  kn  u  ,-d<.'c  «.f  litcn- 
ture,  he  wrote  a  inj^n^lvr  .t<L.ntMi«iiw_ivith  hi? 
wojulerful  illustrations.  At  this  period,  he 
signed  jjjillsm  rt-KsJ*'^  for  his  literary  works 
atHl  tluknsai  for  his  paintings. 

As  his  fame  spread  far  and  wUc,  many  from 
Kyoto  ;iful  f  tvak.i  came  to  him,  Nuiie  rnu'd  be 
lound  who  could  equal  Hoku?a',even  in  Nagoya, 
which  was  the  resort  of  many  famous  painters  ^ 
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cooaeqaenlty,  tiie  deniaiid  for  tilft  pictons  in- 
creased so  much  that  the  supply  became  scanty. 
Even  copies  for  his  own  student?  were  found  to 
be  insufficient.  Thereupon,  a  number  of  printed 
copies  of  his  pictures  wa^  insule  and  diätril)uted 
boUl  Ainoi^  bis  own  foHowers  and  Us  patzons. 
The  Hokosai  Mangwa,  a  ooUectioa  of  his  pictarei» 
and  <<:<mc  twenty  other  paintings  htte  gone 
through  some  fifty  and  sixty  édifions.  .A  lari^c 
nunilx;r  of  them  is  found  in  Euro|x-  ami  Anx--rica. 
About  this  time,  he  changed  his  name  to  Kaishin, 
Kintaisha,  Taita»  and  signed  hlmsdf  lidU. 

In  the  spring  of  the  14th  year  of  Bunkwa* 
(1817  A.D.)  he  went  to  Nagoya,  where  his  brush 
was  kt  pt  liusy  in  painting  illustrations  for  novels. 
S»)nie  criticizing  him  said  that  tho  trui-  abiltt;^'  of 
of  a  painter  is  not  shown  in  small  pictures  such 
as  iHagtrntigns  in  novds  and  periodicals; 
tboogh  the  fame  of  Hoknsai  lies  in  these  snial| 
pictones,  being  unaccustomed  to  paint  on  a 
larger  scale,  he  must  feel  nut  of  itlacc  in  juinting 
large  pictures.  "  On  hearing  this  remark,  Hoku- 
sai  exclaimed  "  Well,  I  shall  paint  a  large  picture, 
and  will  teadi  a  lesBon  to  these  proud  Naguya 
men."  He  comrnnnicalQd  his  dcs^  to  a  friend 
who  advised  him  not  to  try,  saying,  none  Itad 
ever  trietl  to  paint  such  a  large  picture  as 
Ilokusai  sugge-tcd,  nor  harl  he  any  experience  in 
this  matter,  and  it  would  require  a  vast  sum  of 
money.  I£  he  founded  his  sketch  on  an  ordina- 
ry dcs^  he  wotttd  surely  fiül,and  if  he  fiiiledin 
his  attempt  he  would  lose  the  £ime  which  he  had 
acquired.  Wliereupon,  ]Ioku<iai  replied,  *' Ahl 
my  dear  fellow,  Î  can  ca«ny  show  you  my 
shetch  ot  the  picture  if  you  will  sjmre  me  a 
short  time,  and  1«  kind  enough  to  take  the 
troabte  to  walk  with  me  a  (ew  yards.**  They 
started  together  and  came  to  a  temple  called 
Ztsoson.  Hokusai  stopped  at  a  spacious 
ground  in  front  of  the  temple,  and  taking  up  a 
stick  called  the  attention  of  his  companion  to  a 
sketch  of  a  Dharma  which  he  painted  on  the 
ground.  Seeing  th  is,  his  friend  exclaimed  :  •*  wdl, 
I  advance  .the  money.*'  A  public  advertise* 
ment  was  immediately  posted  up  in  various 
places  of  the  dty  of  Ka^ya  to  the  following 


efiect:— 

*'  Hokusai,  a  painter  from  Edo,  will  drawn  in 
trht  of  the  people  a  figure  of  Dharma  with 
eyes  six  feet  wide,  nose  nine  feet  long,  moutli 
seven  feet  wide,  ears  twenty-two  feet  long,  and  the 
Due  thwcy  one  ftet  long.  The  pictnie  Itself 
will  be  shity  feet  long  and  thirty  two  feet 
wide" 

Thi';  advertisement  created  an  evlra^rdinary 
escitemcnt  in  the  city  ©f  NiiL;oya.  Some  re- 
garded it  as  the  ravings  01  n  madman  ;  others 
dedared  it  Impossible.  Others  mocked  and 
sneered  at  it,  bat  one  and  all,  were  of  the  same 
mind  .is  to  the  impracticability  of  the  idea. 
The  time  came  when  bis  fate  was  to  be  decided. 


•   Tjijv  Dharuma  drawn  by  Hokus\i. 

It  was  a  bright  autamit  morning,  the  eyes 
of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  thousand  men  riveted 
on  Hokusai,  7*he  painter's  ^cat  was  constructed 
with  due  precaution,  and  a  lai^e  space  was 
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fmced  off  by  cedar  logs.  The  canvas  sixty 
feet  long  and  thirty  six  feel  wide  was  stretched, 
and  a  sort  of  scaffording  was  made  with  awheel 
fixed  on  it.  As  each  portion  of  the  picture  was 
finished,  it  «vas  to  be  roiled  up.  Sevesal  k&ids 
vk  timaiies  were  provided  Ibr  the  purpose^  and 
ink  was  pcqand  in  a  number  of  barrels  and 
scats  were  made  for  «;]>cctntor«.  Dressed  in  a 
black  coat  with  wl>itc  crests,  and  with  divided 
skirts,  and  nlcevcs  girdetl  uj)  with  a  rod  cord, 
Hoknsai  appeared  on  the  scene.  He  was  hold- 
ing a  big  brash  in  his  hand.  Two  of  his  foDow« 
ers  were  standing  by  his  side  with  two  brashes 
soaked  with  thick  black  ink.  He  jtartetl  with 
the  paintinp:  of  the  nose,  eyes,  tnooth,  head,  and 
breast,  gradually  coming  down  to  other  parts  of 
the  body.  Me  finished  this  woodcrfol  picture 
of  Dharma.  The  people  were  aaased  at  his 
ftet,  and  he  was  ever  after  cdled  the  Prof. 
Dharma. 

His  pcnius  wn^  versatile  and  he  was  equally 
skillful  tn  painting  large  vx  sntall  pictures.  He 
could  pafait  dirines,  temples,  birds,  beasts,  trees 
and  flowers  on  a  beam  or  a  grain  of  rioe.  Any 
thing  he  took  in  bis  hand,  were  it  an  egg  or  a 
broken  piece  of  chin.i  or  even  his  finger  nail, 
could  1«  immcdi:itely  substituted  for  bis  Inrush. 
He  u-as  often  invited  to  the  preKOoe  of  the 
Shogun  and  was  requested  to  paint  a  picture. 
One  day,  when  he  was  summoned,  he  drew  a 
boUUne  on  the  canva«,  and  left  the  room,  soon 
after,  returning,  wtth  a  live  cock  in  his  hmd 
whose  feet  l»e  dipped  into  red  ink,  and  let  it  go 
on  the  canv.is.    Traces  of  the  bird's  feet  left 


narks  exactly  like  maple  leaves  floating  on  a 

stream.   He  designated  it  a  scene  of  mapks 

floating  in  the  stream. 

Me  was  an  intimate  friend  oi  Bakifl,  the 
famous  novelist,  for  whom  he  made  many 
flhistratians  as  an  accompaniment  to  his  works. 

It  Is  said  that  one  day  he  told  others  that  the 

reputation  of  Bakin's  \%  o:  k>  were  mainly  due  to 
the  illustrations.  Being  informal  of  this,  liakia, 
in  a  ht  of  anger,  broke  off  his  connection  with 
HdkwT. 

He  was  often  heard  to  say,  **  I  have  careAd- 

ly  studied  for  several  tens  of  years  the  essence 
of  jiaintinp  of  other  schools  I  am  wi  ll  versed 
in  each  of  them,  and  can  explain  them  to  yoo." 
Indeed,  he  has  more  than  once  snygcstal  some 
new  ides,  not  only  for  a  Chinese  painting,  Imt 
even  Ibr  signboards  of  slwwps  and  theatres. 
By  Hpecial  requests  of  Üie Dutch,  several  hund- 
reds of  hi-;  pictur»*5  were  «eut  abroad  where  they 
were  much  praised  and  atlmiretl.  Their  expqrt 
was,  I^uvevcc^bkldcn  b^  special  command  of 
the^Shagon.  He  died  in  April,  the  second  year 
of Kaei,(i848  A.D.)attheageofninety.  Hewas 
intcrre<l  in  the  cemetery  of  the  .SeiRanji,  a  temple 
at  A«ril;o«a.  There  an-  iienrly  twenty  kinds  of 
his  celebratcti  pictures  including  the  "linkup 
Mangwa,"  of  whidi  we  have  ahcady  <fpoken. 
The  foUowing  a're  Iiis  .chief  productions  : — 

The  Taito  Gwafu,  HoUusai  (Jwakyo,  Gwahon 
lUtorigeiko,  Hoku^ai  ( ".'Lv.idi':,  ri\\.il\on  Sôîn, 
.Sautai  GwaAi,  lichi  Gwafu,  .Shashin  Gwofu, 
Hokusai  G\\  .ifu. 

Xagoya  Sactaimaro. 


X  FLOVVER-AKKANGING. 


What  a  gkwmy  world  this  would  be  If  there  | 
were  no  flowers  on  earth  to  brighten  it  with  1 
their  beauty  and  grace  !     How  destitute  of 

pleasure  we  should  1^  if  we  could  not  enjoy 
their  sweetness  antl  freshness,  their  purity  and 
innocence  I  Even  a  little  spray  of  blononis  in 


a  vase,  has  such  a  charm  to  refresh  us  wlien 
weary  and  languid,  letting  our  thoughts  roam, 

ill  fancy  over  mountains  and  fields  far  trom 

stone  walls  and  ci'owdccl  strn  t?.    Thi«  pcrhajfs 

is  the  reason  thai  rlowers  were  introduced  into 

rooms  as  adecoration,  and  hence  a  fixed  form  of 
♦ 
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arr.uv^in;^  tin-in  wa<  rstahlislu-d. 

In  nUlcn  times  <»ur  jxoplc  u>f<l  flowers  as  an 
4  uHeriiiL'  to  ccxls  and  liad  nunc  of  those 
likeulbMI  of  amngiDg  them  as  at 
present  even  for  deooiatfons.  The  origin  of 
tlower-arranjjinp  is  traced  back  to  1479 
in   llie  era  of  Hunka,  at  the  time  of  Ashik,ii.;a 

y  Yo?.hima«a,  tlu-  Shogun,  who  admired  line 
art^.  and  lavished  much  time  and  money  in 
gratifyiiii;  his  tute.  It  was  he  who  boilt 
Ciakaiyii  or  the  Sliver  Pavilion  in  Kyoto. 

I.  I  Ic  made  a  collection  of  the  finest  and  the  roost 
notc«1  curici«  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
called  tOj^ethcr  several  distinguished  teachers  of 
the  (hattoyti  or  tea  ceremony  and  entrusted 
them  with  the  decoration  of  all  tlie  rooms  and 
aI»o  the  gardens.  It  was  bj  these  men  that  the 
fixe<!  form  of  flowcr-arcanpintj  was  cstaliliUii.Nl, 
and  .iftcrw  u  .  1^  it  betani  ■  an  i-ssc  nti.il  .iccompani- 
mcnt  ot  the  tea  ceremony,  and  those  wlio  perform 
€iii$$tont  had  to  leun  this  aeoomptiriunent  too. 
In  the  coorse  of  time  many  schools  sprang  op 
and  many  diflerent  styles  were  established,  and 
naturally  there  arbse  competition  among  them. 
Vt-fisAvu,  S,  kisfivii,  A/is/ii',  .iovainti,  A'i'u/,>  nnd 
'  ikeiipliô  were  the  most  distin(;uisihed  scl)0(>l>, 
but  (gradually  most  of  them  lost  their  original 
style  except  the  last  Iktnoùâ. 

The  one  fundamental,  rule  of  amn(;in^ 
flowers  that  whatever  kind  of  flower  may  1  e 
u'^erl.  it  niu^t  U- arrange*!  in  a  triangular  form 
cither  vertical  or  horizontal, — thus  : 


Other  minor  changes  are  allow  etl  far  as  not 
to  alter  the  general  sha|K-,  tlie  tuimljcr  of  liranches 
is  not  limited;  either  two,  three,  five,  seven  or 
more  may  be  osed.  In  order  to  improve  die 
shape,  the  branches  may  be  bent  and  flowers  and 
leaves  may  he  trimmed  to  salt  the  individual  taste. 
lU'fore  the  flowers  are  set  in  the  pot  the 
lumakiiban  (the  flower-distributor)  or  a  little 
inrk  like  twig  should  be  put  tn  the  pot.  The 
shapes  of  the  flower-dlstribalor  muy  according 
t(i  the  style  as  seen  in  the  picture; 


The  FLowKR-DisTKORrroKS. 


Dilterent  pöts  should  be  used  according  to  the 
diilerent  Idnd  of  flowers,  for  all  will  not  nift  the 
same  pots  alike;  Some  kinds  of  flowers  may 

look  liest  in  lamboo»  others  in  a  bronze  vase, 

w  liile  others  show  to  advantage  arrangcl  in  a 
^uunl.  There  may  also  Ix:  varieties  in  the 
shape  of  pots  or  vases.  I  will  give  some 
examples. 


1.  Sotenkaj^. 

2.  //itoyoQtri. 

3.  Hosokiichi. 

4.  Usviata, 
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Bfeslde  Itoe,  tlicffe  is  a  vue  cdkd  /WfwfawW. 
It  is 'wide  msDttod  and  very  short  in  luight. 
The  flower  is  arranged  in  the  middle  with 
a  fe%v  pebbles  scattered  around  <  it,  in 
imitation  of  a  pond. 


Hirokucki, 

Some  are  models  of  diffeient  kinds  of  ships, 
made  dther  of  bamboo  or  bronze  ;  one 
itind,  which  is  hung  up  by  a  chain  in  the 

midiîîc  arid  callol  vfikatatimt-"  is  a  ship  with 
a  roüi,  and  another  resting  on  a  stand  is  an 
imitation  of  **tSHiißgiitme**    or  **^iUme.'" 


The  cresent  shaped  vase,  is  intended  for  the 

flower  by  the  moon-light.  These  diflcrent 
shape*  of  pots  are  require*!  in  order  to  soil 
the  flower.  All  water-plants  will  look  well 
in  a  Hat  vase  and  dimhing-plants,  in  hanging 
pots. 

Since  the  formal  ^le  of  flower-arranging 
was  originated,  it  has  become  quite  ^  difficult 
thint;  to  arrange  flowers  and  many  secret 
traditions  were  kept  up.  These  8f»-call«i 
secrets  and  traditions  are  nothing  trot  the 
meana  to  prevent  flowers  fhmi  withering  and  to 
keep  them  fresh  as  long  as  possible.  For  in' 
St  nice,  to  prevent  the  lumboo  from  withering  ' 
a  Ih'lc  "ivin  Ic^Tn  the-  joint  and  the  cx'mctof 
the  '^hivintj  of  n  horse's  huuf  is  poured  into  it. 
t  his  will  licep  the  bamboo  as  long  as  the  water 
laats.  'I'o  kee£  thcjoius^fresh,  -which  dies  most  ^ 
easily,  it  ls  fim  dipped  into  hot  water  imme- 
diately after  cutting  it,  and  then  into  cold  water, 
nftc-r  wbic'i  the  boiletl  pnrt  1«^  taken  oft  and  a 
little  mixture  made  of  pepper  and  water  is 
pushed  into  the  stem. 

These  things  are  learned  from  the  teachers  as 
secrets  and  as  if  these  was  a  great  deal  of 
hidden  meaning  in  them.  The  dlfef  pobt  whidl 
should  Ix;  kept  in  mind  is,  lint  flower-arninjjing 
i<  nothing  mere  than  an  imitation  of  nature  as  a 
painting  also  is,  and  simplicity  and  naturalness 
should  always  be  aiimd  at 

There  is  an  interesting  anecdote  aboot  a 
general  and   a    morning-glory.  Toyotomi 
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Taiko,  a  celc!  nted  general,  having  heard  that  a 
(hoMoyu  teacher  Rikyti  by  nam^  had  some 
beaatifiil  ararnjag^ories,  was  anzioos  to  see 
them-  One  day  the  general,  accordingly,  called 
on  him,  ukI  IrK>1cied  all  aboat  the  garden  for  the 
morning  j^lories  so  much  talked  of,  but  foand 
none  ot  them.  Wondering  and  supposing  that 
txic  rumor  was  a  mistake,  he  entered  the  tea 
2ooa,  and  hat  he  beheld  a  dngle  nonning 
glory  aet  in  a  vase  on  the  alcove.  For  some 
reason  oroQier.flie  single  flower  looked  Affinent 
from  the  ordinary  kind,  the  color  being  purer, 
fresher,  and  lovelier  by  tar  as  if  iust  sprinkled 
tdth  the  pearls  of  the  morning  dew.  He  gaz&l 
kog  CO  It  lost  in,  admiiatia,  when  soddenly  he 
cried  "Thbiaitr'  *<  This  It  it  1 '*  as  if  a  n«r 
light  flashed  on  his  mind.  Indeed,  he  had  dis* 
covered  wh^re  true  beauty  exists. 

At  first  when  the  form  of  flower-arranging 
was  established,  every  one  strove  to  acquire 


simplicity  and  naturalness,  but  t;railually  many 
artificial  means  were  brought  in.  Tshîkawn 
Rokujuyen,  who  lived  about  ligniy  years  ago, 
pointed  out  the  enrar  of  the  pRient  day  saying, 
**ct  late  those  who  take  fiuqr  in  this  ait  do  not 
really  love  flowers  ;  they  are  only  trying  to 
ehow  their  ^ViH  in  arrnnging  them,  and  they 
treat  them  cruelly,  bendmg,  twisting  and  plucking 
the  leaves  and  blossoms  without  mercy.  Those 
who  cher&ih  flowers  in  resllty,  dioold  strive  to 
change  the  natural  fionn  as  little  as  possible  and 
to  preserve  them  as  long  as  possible  by  dipping 
them  deep  in  pnrp  water."  It  is  true  that  the 
present  mode  ot  iiowcr*arranging  isjop  artiùcial 
and  imperfect  in  many  respects,  but  notwith- 
sûûôd&ig^tlbdleve  that  thii  is  one  of  the  fiiie  arts 
and  has  a  great  deal  t»  do  with  aesthetic  cnlhire 

B.  K, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MR.  YOKOI  AND  "THE  MORAL  CRISIS  ^ 

IN  JAPAN." 


To  the  Editor  :— 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  we  are  all  the  des- 
cendants ot  Post-Adamic  peoples  whose  morals 
•  weiB  not  to  he  comnended.  My  own  anoestocs 
a  thonaand  or  more  years  ago  were  heatiiena 
among  the  èmt  and  /««Ar  of  nervy  Scotland. 
This  I  am  very  well  as.sored  of,  because  of  my 
fondness  for  oatmeal  ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  as  good 
as  says  that  the  Scotch  characteristic  was  a 
lUdng  foe  oats.  Be  tiiis  as  it  nay,  no  one  can 
deobt  that  the  moral  crisis  of  tiie  Ei^lldi  has 


long  ago  past,  and  that  the  moral  code  of  the 
Bible  has  become  the  moral  code  ot  that  people. 
The  only  criticism  I  have  to  offer  on  Mr.  Yokofs 
eaaay  is  that  he  &iled  to  Improve  the  oppoctnnlty 
of  ofliaring  to  his  aatien  flie  moral  code  of  the 
Book  which  teaches  the  religion  I  believe  he 
now  professes.  It  «cems  to  me  that  thi^  failure 
l)etrays  a  want  of  deep  confidence  in  the  religion 
he  holds  to.  It  is  not  an  important  question  as 
to  what  the  nation  oflteialty  selects  as  a  basis  of 
its  morals  ;  but  it  is  eiceedingly  important  for 
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the  masses  to  have  atoUd  Bioral-rock  upon  \rhich 
to  stand.  Ami  the  one  who  gives  the  people 
that  rock  will  Ije  a  true  benefactor. 

Mr.  Yokoi  is  waiting  for  some  "  great  book  " 
to  be  wrHten  which  will  supply  the  needed 
foundation!  While  he  ia  wailhiK  I  will  tilcethe 
Hook  he  now  holds  in  his  hand,  and  turn  to  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  Exodos,  and  read,  begin- 
ning with  the  tweh'th  verse. 

"  12.  Nmmtr  tiy  /tiiUr  and  tfy  mothtr  : 
That  tfy  äays  may  Ar  tut^upm  the  tamt  wlirA 
the  Lord  thy  God  givtth  thee. 

13.  Thou  shnjt  do  no  mun/rr. 

14.  Thou  sluiil  not  commit  adultay. 

15.  Thou  s  hait  not  st^-al. 

16.  7%Mi  ehail  mi  hear  fmlte  wiiuess  agidmt 

tfy  neigkh&r. 

17.  Thou  shall  not  eovft,  etc. 

Chri-;t  -ums  this  all  up  it)  these  words  :  "  All 
things  tJurcfcr^  w/ialsoi-.  ir  iv  ivotild  that  w  /; 
should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  also  unto 
them  :  f«r  tHs  i*  the  lam  attd  the  prophet*,** 

I  do  not  now  see  what  inprovement  ooold  be 
aoggested  on  the  abovCi  And,  moreover.  I 
cannot  recall  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  code  of 
morak  diflerent  from  the  al)ovc.  Tlien-  may  be 
codes  of  something  else,  but  not  01  morals.  I 
lealljrdooht  the  possibility  of  any  ooeever  making 
n  dlfEereot  morml  codc^  I  do  most  siBcevdy 
commend  these  law«  to  the  hearts  in  this  land 
who  rcaltre  the  defects  in  present  standards 
and  who  arc  searching  out  after  something, 
they  hardly  know  what,  which  will  give  a 
more  solid  fioandaticii  than  the  shilling  MUid. 
And  let  me  jost  here  utter  this  encouragement, 
tl\at  just  as  it  was  ages  ago  with  my  own 
ancestors,  so  will  it  be  with  the  present  genera- 
tion in  Japao.  Your  Christian  offspring  will 
rise  in  the  coming  generations  and  say  about 
you,  tbe&r  heathen  aaoesloie,  jost  what  «veiy 
humble  Cbriittan  Englishman  to^ymnfttay 
ahoot  his  own  savage  foi»-£athets. 


There  is  one  thing  more  I  should  not  over* 
look,  viz.,  the  authority  from  which  the  above 
moral  code  issues.  It  is  spoken  by  God  and 
confirmed  by  Christ  It  is  not  my  purpose,  in 
taking  tMs  opportunity  to  iqpeak  of  Mr.  Yeikoi's 
esny,  to  dttcuss  the  qoestknias  to  whcdier  these 
laws  are  right  liecause  God  has  commanded 
them  or  whether  he  ha?  commanded  them 
because  they  are  right.  I  wish  simply  to  em- 
phasize tlie  thought  that  it  is  God's  code  of 
morals.  And,  waving  the  discussion  of  the 
question  mentioned  above,  I  should  say,  how- 
ever, that  we  may  be  permitted  to  think  that 
Gotl  knew  these  laws  as  early,  if  not  earlier, 
than  man  knew  them.  Evidently  man  did  not 
make  them,  or  cSse  he .  »twdd  have  been  die 
creator  of  himself  ;  for  these  hiws  and  man  are 
inseparable  when  man  is  living  in  harmony  with 
assigned  destiny,  and  the  author  of  one  i<  tlu' 
atitlior  of  the  other.  And  so  we  rea<?on,  that 
if  mankind  is  the  ofisjiring  of  Gtxi,  then  these 
laws  are  also  the  offspring  of  tiiat  same  being  ; 
and,  therefiore.  It  is  within  the  legitimate  anthor- 
ity  of  God  to  enjoin  tiiat  man  should  live  in 
harmony  with  hi?  imperverte<l  ?cn=e  of  morality. 
May  it  not  be  the  truth  in  disguise  that 
the  failure  of  tlia  past  human  attempts  at  moral 
codification  is  found  in  the  foct  that  the 
correct  source  of  authority  was  disr^tded? 
The  pale  light  which  has  flickered  through  the 
moral  foi:;  of  nations  called  non-Christian  has 
been  unrecognized,  while  men  have  gone  about 
to  establish  their  own  righteousness.  And 
what  -a  fsilure  thqr  have  made^  the  history  oC 
tile  best  of  them  doth  tdU  And  so  we  must 
come  back  to  what  Mr.  Yokoi  with  profundity 
calls  "a  curious  mosaic  of  Christian  dogma," 
viz.,  "God  is  the  sovereign  of  the  Universe " : 
yes,  in  morals  especially.  "Thou  shalt  have 
none  other  gods  before  me." 

EUGRttBSB  SNODGEASS. 

Kana.?.twa. 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE  CELEliKATION 
OF  HER  BRTTANIC  MAJESTY. 

Japan  has  done  her  utmost  in  con> 
gntolftdon  for  Her  BrtUnic  Majesty's 
Diamond  Jubilee  Celebratioo.  His 
Imperial  Highness  Rear-Admiral  Prince 
Aiisugavra,  ttie  Commander   of  the 
Home  Fleet  of  our'Navy,  left  the  capital 
with  his  suite  on  the  2nd  of  May  to 
attend  the  celebration  as  the  représenta* 
tive  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  The 
Prince  is*  not  only  the  nearest  in  blood 
to  the  present  Emperor  but  his  scientific 
knowledge,  high    morality  and  long 
experience  in  naval  aflairs  combine 
to  render  him  the  most  suitable  re* 
presentative  at  the  Engli^  Court  on 
its  auspicious  occasion.    Among  His 
Highness'  suite  are  found  the  famous 
Marquis  Ito,  the  ex-Premier,  Marquis 
Kido,     Master    of    i'  e  Ceremonies, 
Cipiaiii  Funak:  of  the  Navy,  Colonel 
Yamauchi,  Mr.  Nabesliima,  a  secretary 
of  the  Fuieign  Departuieni,  and  some 
others.    The  route  via  India  was  selected 
by  all  of  thenj  with  the  exception  of 
Marquises   lio  aud  Kido,   who,  for 
some  reason,  chose  the  trans-Atnerica.i 
line.    They  will  nieci  in  Paris  and  will 
attend  the  celebration  in  a  body.    It  is 
prelly  ^'Ciicrall}-  known  that  Prince  Ari- 
su<,'aua  is  simply  a  representative  ul  the 
Emperor  and  that  Marquis  Ito,  tiavelUng 


(OUR  SURVEV  EXTENDS  TO  MAY  ijtfa.) 

in  his  train,  has  no  official  connection 


with  state  business  ;  but  we  do  not 
doubt  that  their  mission  will  give  tliem 
an  opportunity  of  cultivating  a  nuich 
more  cordial  feeling  than  that  which  is 
now  existing  between  Great  Britain  and 
Japan. 


KOREAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  friendly  feeling  between  Japan 
and  Korea  has  been  becoming  more  and 
more  marked  since  Count  Okuma  under^ 
took  the  charge  of  our  foreign  affairs. 
By  his  dexterous  policy,  the  animosity 
and  hatred  once  fdt  by  Koreans  toward 
our  countrymen  is  now  disappearing  day 
by  day.  Not  only  are  our  traders  now 
making  their  way  all  over  the  country, 
but  the  despatch  of  the  Korean  Envoy 
to  attend  the  late  Empress  Dowager's 
Funeral  and  the  Emperor's  piesentation 
of  the  *'  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum to  the  Korean  King  show  how 
gradually  these  two  Imperial  Households 
are  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  in  intima- 
cy. Notwithstanding  this  state  of 
things,  a  rumour  has  been  afloat  about 
Korea  entering  into  negc>tiation  with 
Russ  a,  and  the  proposed  establishment 
of  Russian  mission  militaire — one  hundretl 
and  sixiv-ciL^'hi  members  of  iliffercnt 
rank.     On  hearing  this  rumour,  we 
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concluded  at  once  that  it  was  an  im- 
possibility fur  Korea  to  employ  such 
an  expensive  màsùm,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  itselcssness  at  present,  and 
finall)' — we  were  sure  that  the  Czar 
would  not  give  his  sanction  to  the 
project  ;  for  as  long  as  the  Yamagata- 
Lobanof  Convention,  signed  at  Moscow 
on  June  28th.  1896,  is  in  force, 
the  sanction  ot  the  scheme  i  ;  1 
distinct  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
convention.  Although  this  idle  ta'k 
went  the  round,  it  has  ended  as  we 
imagined  fron/  Uie  fir:5t;  in  accordance 
with  a  communication,  or  rather  a 
protest,  on  the  part  ot  our  Government, 
the  Russian  (jovernment  answered  that 
It  had  decided  to  decline  the  te(}iiest  of 
Korea  as  to  the  engagement  of  l\U3^ian 
officers,  and  had  sent  instructions 
accordingly  to  the  Rnsüian  Representa- 
tive in  Korea.  Tins  settlement  ci  what 
might  have  led  lu  diflicullies  is  a  subject 
of  congratulation. 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN  TARIFF. 


From  the  moment  of  hearing  of  Mr. 
Mackip  ley's  success  in  the  last  election, 
we  have  been  anticipating  a  marked 
change  in  the  American  Tariff.  We  regret 
to  see  that  it  bas  been  realised  ;  a  telegram 
tells  us  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  American  Cbngress  has 
examined  the  New  Tariff  Bill  and  has 
suggested  the  following  amendments  of 
Ihe  rates  of  duty  upon  our  exports  to 
the  United  States  : — 


Woven  silk  goods,  weighing  5  to  10 

mommé*   

$  3  per  pound. 

Silk  Handkerchiefs  

Equal  to  thai  upon  silk  goods 
with  tlie  only  difTerence  of  im- 
posing an  additional  duty  of 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem  accord* 
ing  to  tlic  (piality  of  goods. 

Matting,  value  not  exceeding  20  cents 
per  square  yard  

4  cents  per  «square  yard. 
Matting,  value  exceeding  10  cents  per 

square  yard  

8  cents  per  scpiare  yard. 
Rugs,  value  not  exceeding  15  cents  per 
square  yard  

5  cents  and  35  per  cent,  aä 
valorem  per  square  yard. 

Rugs,   value  exceeding  15  cents  per 

square  yard  

10  ceni^  and  35  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  per  square  yard. 

Tea  '  

duty,  at  the  rate  of  10  cents 
per  paunti,  is  to  be  imposed 
until  January  ist,  1900,  and 
after  that  date  tea  and  plants 
arc  to  be  included  in  the  Free 
List. 

The  Senate  will  begin  to  deliberate 
on  the  Amended  Bill  on  May  rSth.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  kind  of 
a  taritï  law  will  be  put  in  force  on  and 
after  the  ist  of  next  July.  No  discus- 
sion whatever  necessary  here  abnut 
the  Revenue  System  and  the  Protcction- 

*  One  mommt  i«  équivalent  to  58  grains  twvj. 
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ism  ;  but  the  Americans  ought  to  re- 
member that  ihcy  themselves  advised  us 
to  o|>en  the  country  only  forty  years 
ago.  It  is  entirely  in  consequence  of 
their  own  efforts  that  Japanese  goods 
found  their  way  to  America,  and  already 
they  are  adopting  an  exclusionist  policy 
toward  our  exported  goods. 


FORESHORE  OK  JAPANESE  SETTLE- 
MENT IN  HANC.CHOU. 

Japan  enjoys  ilie  privilege  of  extra- 
territoriality  in  China  ;  consequently  she 
has  a  right  to  govern  all  her  settle- 
ments in  the  Chinese  ports.  But  there 
is  a  strip  of  land,  or  rather  a  loreshore. 
between  her  seulement  in  Hangt  h  u 
and  the  river  flowing  near  by.  i  he 
assigunieni  oi  authority  over  this  strip  of 
land  has  caused  some  friction  between 
the  representatives  of  Japan  and  China. 
Our  recjuest,  however,  was  atlastacced- 
ed  to  and  the  Chinese  are  allowed  right 
ot"  A  ay  l  ut  no  juris(hciion.  It  must  be 
rcnietnbercd  thai  this  measure  will  have 
considerable  bearing  upon  tlie  prosper- 
ity of  the  settlement. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  JVîÂ'SOA'A'EL  OF 
OUR  REPRESENTA  I  IVES  TO 
EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

The  appointment  of  the  new  Minister 
ofîSiale  for  Foreign  Aflairs  will  cause  some 
changes  in  the  personne/  of  our  repre- 
seiUaiives  to  Knropean  Countries.  Bar- 
on Hayashi,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
replaces  Baron  Nishi  and  is  now  on  his 


way  to  St  Petersburg.  Mr.  Sone, 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  France,  who 
has  recently  returned  to  this  country, 
will  not  go  back  to  this  post  again,  but 
will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Kurino,  at 
present  Minister  to  Italy,  and  to  that 
vacant  post  Mr.  Makino,  Vice-Minister 
of  the  Educational  Department,  will  be 
appointed.  Beside  this,  a  rumour  runs 
that  Viscount  Aoki  will  also  cease  to 
represent  our  C(junlry  in  (iermany. 
The  probable  selection  of  his  successor 
is  the  question  of  the  day.  But  the  great 
thing  is  to  find  an  educated  gentleman 
wlio  will  represent  his  country  wisely 
and  nobly. 


FORMOSA  AND  I  I  S  PEOPÎ.E. 

May  8lh.  1897  was  the  day  on  which 
the  people  of  Formosa  were  obliged  to 
take  a  deliniie  atmude,  cither  as  friends 
or  enemies,  toward  their  new  masters. 
Would  they  go  back  to  China  before  the 
date  comes  or  stay  m  tlie  island  as  faith- 
ful  subjects  of  His  Majesty  the  Kmperor 
of  Japan,  was  a  question  much  discussed 
by  our  countrymen  tiieie  and  at  1  inc. 
Now  the  question  is  practically  settled, 
— settletl  in  favour  of  fapan  ;  to  judge 
by  the  telegrams  already  received  here 
in  Tokyo,  the  number  of  those  who 
returned  to  Ciiina  is  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  whole  people,  most  of  the 
wealthy  traders  and  farmers  ha\ing 
determined  to  continue  their  occupa- 
tions under  the  new  government.  Let 
critics  talk  as  they  please,  w  c  have  no  hes- 
itation in  saying  that  Japan  in  the  past, 
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present  and  in  the  future,  did  and  will 
do  her  best  for  the  development  of  her 
newly  annexed  lefriiory.  Let  us  hear 
in  mind  that  we  have  a  far  heavier 
responsibility  fur  the  welfare  of  the  is- 
land in  the  future  than  has  been  incum- 
bent on  us  hitherto. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  NATIVE  REC^. 
MENTS  IN  FORMOSA. 

The  Schçine  contemplated  by  the 
Government  for  the  organization  of 
native  regiments  in  Formosa  is  now 
approaching  its  realization.  According 
to  information  lately  received,  enlist- 
ment will  commence  in  July  next,  the 
authorities  having  decided  to  enroll 
about  800  natives  for  practical  service 
this  year.  Of  course  these  native  sol- 
diers are  to  be  trained  and  disciplined  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Japanese  troops, 
each  receiving  five  or  six  yen  per  month. 
The  expense  for  the  first  year  is  estimated 
at  yen  300,00a  This  sum  will  of 
course  he  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  army.  By  and  by 
the  conscription  will  include  the  whole 
of  the  healthy  and  simpte-minded  ab- 
origines. We  hope  the  day  will  soon 
come  when  Formosa  will  show  practic- 
ally that  "self-help  is  the  best-help." 


WAR  INDËMIÛJY. 

A  telegram  came  from  London  in- 
forming us  that  the  third  instalment  of 


the  War  Indeniniiy  was  duly  paid  by  the 
Chinese  Minister  there.  The  amount 
received  is  : — 


The  third  instal 
ment  of  the 
Indemnity, 


instal-  ^ 

the  War  >•  ^2, 74 1, 748.  7s.  3d. 
ity.  ..) 

lis  half-yearly  in-)      <o ...  -j 
teresL    ......  f  "  ^^♦543-  M».  ad. 

Expenses   of  oc-l 
cnptttion    .  ofV,,  83,  «52.  9s. 
Wet-hai-wei  . .  J  

„  1,893,534*  <os.  sd. 
A  telegram  still  later  shows  that  Chinese 
Government  concluded,  a  n^tiation 
with  a  certain  English  syndicate  to  bor- 
row a  sum  of  100  million  tads  with  a 
view  to  paying  the  remaining  part  of  the 
indomnity  at  once.  If  so,  the  sum  she 
ought  to  pay  us  is  as  follows. 

For  the  4th  instalment, 
(on  May  8lh,  1S98).  .i6|  million  taels. 

For  the  5th  instalment, 
(on  May  8th«  1899). .  i6|  miUion  ta&ls. 

For  the  6th  instalment, 
(on  May  8th,  1900) . .  i6|  million  tsels. 

For  the  7th  instalment, 
(on  May  8th,  1901). .  16}  miUion  tsels. 

For  the  7th  instalment, 
(on  May  8th,  1903). .  i6f  million  isels. 

Total  83^  million  taels. 

The  half-yearly  in- 
terest of  the  and 

instalment  i;^  million  t%ls. 

The  yearly  intereft 
of  the  remaining 

sum   5  million  taels. 
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The  half-yearly  in- 
terest of  the  3rd 
instalment.  .     million  ixls. 

Balance     76!  inilUon  tsls. 


THB  POLITICAL  SITOATION 
AT  HOME. 

Our  political  stage  is  now  in  a  seem- 
ingly peaceful  condition.  His  Majesty 
the  Kmperor  is  still  staying  in  the  old 
metropolis  ;  Count  Matsukata,  the  Pre- 
mier, is  recovering  from  his  illness  in 
his  quiet  country  villa  ;  and  noimpoi- 
tant  change  in  the  persôimel  of  the 
Government  Departments  were  made 
since  the  last  publication  of  die  Maga- 
zine, except  a  few  of  minor  offices  of  the 
local  governments.  Marquis  Jto  has 
gone  on  his  travels  and  will  not  return 
until  next  autumn.  Progressionists  and 
Dberals  are  busily  employed  in  streng- 
thening their  forces  in  the  provinces. 
Speechesand  meetings  are  held  in  vari- 
ous towns»  but  no  part^  agitation  exbts 
here  in  the  metropolis.  The  Hawaiian 
question  and  the  Korean  employment 
of  the  Russian  Mission  MüMre  appeared 
likely  to  form  subjects  of  discussion  ibr 
the  Opposition,  but  the  latter  being 
satisfactorily  settled  and  the  former  being 
still  under  deliberation,  the  Opposition 
can  not  make  use  of  them.  The  latest 
topic  hy  which  some  writers  imagine 
they  can  discern  future  changes  in  the 
Cabinet,  is  the  jj^ro  wing  intimacy  between 
Marquis  Ito  and  Count  Okuma,  which 


was  shown  markedly  at  the  time  of  the 
former's  departure  from  Japan.  We 
must  own  we  do  not  attach  much  im- 
portance to  the  pres-eiit  relationship 
between  these  two  .staie>inien.  Count 
Okuuia  will  not  be  m»  unwise  and  dis- 
honest as  tu  <leseri  ins  Satsuma  friends, 
members  of  the  present  Cabin -t,  in  order 
to  join  hands  with  Marquis  Ile»,  under 
any  vague  pretext  of  "  reconciliation  for 
the  sake  of  the  country.  "  We  do  not  wish 
to  state  our  reasons  at  present,  but  such 
is  our  conviction.  Time  will  decide  the 
(]uestion. 


THE  NEW  CURRENCY. 

The  Official  Gazette  showed  the 
following  models  of  the  new  currency: — 


The  legal  tenders. 


M»  so.  Reverse. 


yen  10,  Rever<ie. 
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ai9 


Réveise. 


The  diameters  of  the  legal  tenäera  : 

>W»  20  fl, 

«0  lU(5  ft- 

5  ;  T*bf»- 

The  new  subsidiaxy  coins  are  just  the 
as  meas  the  old,  except  the  5  «m  nickel. 
Their  diameters  are  : 

50  sen  silver  -^"^  ft. 

20  sen  silver.  -^iiiy 


10  MM  silver  Tttr  ^ 

5  $m  nickel   tMtt  ft- 

I  s«i  copper  fl. 

5  ritt  copper  fi. 

For  particulars  of  weight,  fineness  and 
the  like,  refer  to  the  new  canen^  law 
published  in  the  **  >ïews  and  Notes  "  of 
The  Far  East  vol.  IL.  No.  3. 


MONTHLY  REPORT  OF  THE 
TREASURY. 

The  Dei)arlmenl  of  Finance  publislieil 
in  the  colums  of  the  Official  Gazette,  the 
monthly  returns  of  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure. The  following  relurns  are 
for  the  monlli  ol  April  last 


Revenue. 

Pàid  during  April 

On  Account  of  20th  Fiscal)        ^  ^ 
Year.  f  9.074.4^9 

On  Ac^unt  of  ^  |  13.160,163 
Total  paid  in  April  |      2  2, 2 34 , 65  s 


Faid  previously  Total 

Vrn.  Tm 

192,52,719        201,506, 200 


13,160,164 


ExPENDlTLKfi. 

During  April.  Previously.  Total. 

On  Account  of  2uth  Fuical  )         «x»/*!',«  JTâ  .a«  «/J^!.« 

Y^|.,  '  j       9*^7  '»419  '  54t»3^»oo5  '  v3. 9^-  4«4 

On  ^^"^"";  °[30^h  Fi^^^^^       18,184.76»  501.98»  10.686,744 

Total  during  April  \      27,856,181  —  — 
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SALE  OF  JAPANESB  WAR  BONDS. 

A  provisional  n^otiation  was  recent- 
ly signed  between  the  Nifpon  Ginko, 
the  Central  Bank  of  Japan,  and  Messrs. 
Samuel  Samuel  &  Co.,  for  the  sate  of 
Japanese  War  bonds  ;  the  total  amount 
sold  being  ^'e/i  40,000,000  and  its  rate 
being  102  pounds  sterling  per  thousand 
yen  face  value.  It  has  been  a  long- 
Ulked-uf  projecti  but  it  could  not  be 


brought  to  a  satisractory  conclusion  until 
recently.  The  reformation  of  the  car* 
rency  system  is  an  important  instrument 
which  surmounted  the  difficulty.  Truly, 
the  influx  of  foreign  capital,  if  we  may 
borrow  the  exprenion  used  by  advocates 
of  the  gold  standard,  is  beginning  to 
lake  place.  The  business  will  be  settled 
in  London  next  August. 


_> 
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Blessed  is  the  Queen  w.ho  reigns  over  an  Empire  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets. 
Blessed  is  the  Queen  who  commands  the  mightiest  navy  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Blessed  is  the  Queen  whose  subjects  are  admired  as  peerless  in  commerce  and 
industry. 

Blessed  is  the  Queen  whose  government  is  based  upon  liberty  and  justice. 
Blessed  is  the  Queen  who  has  been  incessantly  assisted  by  the  ablest  ministers  such 

as  the  world  seldom  sees. 
Blessed  is  the  Queen  in  whose  reign  the  power  and  wealth  of  Her  Empire  has  been  / 

increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Blessed  is  the  Queen  whose  soul  is  humble  and  obedient  before  God. 
Blessed  is  the  Queen  whose  heart  hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteousness. 
Blessed  is  the  Queen  whose  tears  are  shed  for  the  weak  and  poor. 
Blessed  is  the  Queen  whose  hands  turn  the  old  fashioned  spinning  wheel  in 

Windsor. 

Blessed  is  the  Queen  who  celebrates  Her  Diamond  Jubilee  amidst  the  heart-fell 
rejoicing  of  her  children  scattered  all  over  the  world. 

The  day  of  the  Celebration  is  nigh  at  hand  when  multitudes  of  Her  faithful 
subjects  together  with  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  ail  nationalities,  will  crowd  to 
St  Paul's  Cathedral  to  pay  their  respects.  Japan  despatched  a  special  Envoy,  for  the 
occasion,  her  most  respected  Prince  of  the  Blood,  accompanied  by  her  most  famous 
statesman.  We,  as  publishers  of  an  English  magazine,  herewith  tender  our  sincere 
compliments  to  Her  Gracious  Majesty.  Japan,  we  think,  has  much  to  do  with 
Great  Britain  in  thb  part  of  the  world  and  Great  Britain  also  needs  our  good-will  in 
one  thing  or  another..  May  theesisting-cordiality  between  these  two  insular  Empires 
be  fi>slered  and  continued  forever  and  ever  1    Long  live  the  Queen  I 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BANKING  IN  JAPAN. 

{Centinunf.) 


^iAAoiM  The  Restoration  of  1868  was,  in  &Ct, 
ipf^  a  revolution  in  the  ideas  of  our  coutry- 
men.  The  feudal  system,  so  well  or- 
ganized and  so  omnipotent,  being  now 
replaced  by  the  Imperial  rule  based  upon 
modern  knowledge,  snch  u\c  \<  as  per- 
sonal liberty  and  ilie  dignity  of  lalxnir 
sprang  up  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Allhouglnhe  difference  of  caste  nominally 
survived  the  Restoration, — it  still  remains 
to  this  very  day, — the  impassa!ile  barrier 
between  the  samurat  ^nd  other  cla>ses, 
the  unreasonable  privileges  of,  and  respect 
paid  to,  the  fermer  conpleci  with  tlieir 
contemptuous  ireatinent  of  all  outside 
of  their  own  order  was  done  away  with. 
The  time  arriveil  for  each  individual  of 
the  nation  to  stand,  so  to  speak,  on  an 
equal  footing. 

Theie  are  naturally  numerous  results 
of  this  change  in  ideas,  and  they  furnish 
student  of  sociology  with  many  interest- 


ing phenomena  of  scientific  value.  Yel, 
generally  speaking,  the  most  noteworthy 
and  marked  result  was  the  tendency 
townrHa  hn|ingaft  <*ptij>rpp«#!«  Farmers, 

tradesmen,  artisans,  etc.,  encouraged  by 
the  new  ideas  and  consequent  changes 
in  social  order,  resolved  to  pursue  their 
hereditary  occupations  with  greater 
ardour  and  vigour  applying  the  various 
improved  machinery  now  placed  withiti 
their  reach.  The  samurai,  on  the  other 
hand,  resigning  their  hereditary  income 
and  privileges,  were  obliged  to  earn 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
and  gradually  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to 
those  branches  of  business  they  once  w  il- 
fully derided  and  despised.  Moreover, 
our  trade  with  foreign  nations,  Dpcned  by 
the  Sliogunaie  and  justified  by  the  new 
Governinent,  had  been  increasing  year 
by  year.  These  and  other  causes  co- 
operated to  bring  about  a  new  business 
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en,  in  which  various  innovations  of  West* 
em  origin  have  been  intiodnoed  and 
utilized.  Undue  lespect  to  the  samurai, 
as  if  tb^  were  by  nature  a  favoured  class, 
now  ceased  ;  the  old  notion  of  estimating 
agriculture  alone  as  the  source  of  the 
national  wealth  now  died  a  natural  death  ; 
and  Japan  gradually  arrived  ^  thf  cq^^ 
viction  that  to  develop  her  commerce 
and  industry  was  the  best  m^na  in^. 
crease  her  wealth. 

In  this  situation,  the  new  Government 
concluded  todevelop  the  bankingsystem, 
as  the  first  and  most  important  prepara- 
lion  for  the  growth  of  commerce  and 
industry.  Immediately  after  the  Rest- 
oration, it  established  the  Board  of 
Trade  wiiich  was  authorized  to  super- 
intend all  commercial  transactions  in- 
cludifîg  banking.  In  common  with  all 
Governments  in  the  time  of  their  infancy, 
the  Government  in  question  also  suffered 
greatly  from  the  discredit,  unpopularity 
ind  depreciation  of  its  paper  notes.  To 
give  these  notes  a  currency  as  well  as  to 
facilitate  our  business  transactions  in 
general,  the  Government  persuaded  lead- 
ing capitalists,  to  start  companies  for 
trading  and  bill  discounting,  and  ac- 
Ci>rdingly  the  Kawase  Kaisha,  the  Dis- 
counting Companies,  were  established 
in  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Osaka,  Kobe, 
Kyoto,  Otsu,  Tsuruga  and  Niigata. 
They  received  a  certain  amount  of  Go- 
vernment paper  notes  as  a  subsidy  and 
were  permitted  to  issue  gold,  silver 
dollar  and  coin  certificates  with  the  notes 
as  the  basis;  tbey  opened  their 
business  in  1869  and  1870,  and  tried  to 


fulfil  their  mission,  but  in  vain.  liabil- 
ities and  losses  accumulated  to  an  en* 
ormous  amount,  the  prematureness  of  the 
plan,  the  want  of  general  credit,  the 
incompetency  of  the  directors  and  many 
other  causes  brought  all  those  discounting 
banks  but  one  to  a  miserable  end  after  an 
existence  of  two  or  three  years.  The 
Government  paid  dearly  for  this  experi-^ 
ment;  it  not  only  gave  up  its  claims  for 
money  lent,  but  was  also  obliged,  to 
pay  the  debts  of  the  banks.  This  first 
period  (1869-1873)  may  well  be  called 
the  dark  age  of  our  banking  history. 

With  the  failure  of  the  first  attempt, 
the  currency  question  became  more 
confused  and  more  difficult  than  before; 
Governmciu  did  its  utmost  to  give 
its  paper  notes  a  full  currency,  but 
without  even  a  hope  of  success.  The 
dark  cloud  coveicd  ihe  whole  of  our 
economic  horizon,  the  difference  bet- 
ween silver  and  notes  growing  wider  and 
wider.  The  failure  of  a  predeces- 
sor always  discourages  the  successors. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  the  Tokyo 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1S71  put 
forth  a  scheme  for  establishing  a  bank 
of  issue  with  a  capital  of  seven  mil- 
lion yen,  but  the  Govern  men  l  rejected 
this  on  the  ground  of  the  dilncully  of 
collecting  the  necessary  funds.  In- 
deed at  this  lime  our  finances  were 
very  far  from  being  on  a  good  basis. 
The  Government  and  people  both  felt  the 
necessity  of  a  wdl  organised  banking 
system  as  the  only  means  of  overcoming 
the  difficulty.  Mr.,  afterward  Marqub, 
It^L  may  be  credited  with  having  madetEe 
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first  attempt  in  this  direction.  Bebg 
appointed  Vioe-Minister  of  Knance, 
he  left  Japan  in  1870  for  the  United 
States,  irith  the  pnrpoae  of  investigating 
the  banking  system  there.  After  a 
yearns  stay  in  America,  he  retamed  with 
tiiis  lesnlt  of  his  investigations  ;  viz,  the 
necessity  and  advantsge  of  immediately 
enforctngthe  American  system  of  national 
banks.  After  a  heated  discussion  his 
proposal  was  finally  adopted  and  was 
promulgated,  in  Novonb^n^jiSj^i  under 
the  form  of  what  is  now  called  the 

Ofginal  National  Bank  Act."  We  will 
not  now  discuss,  whether  the  Act  satisfied 
the  wants  of  the  time  or  not  ;  the  first 
codification  of  the  banking  system  is  any 
way  noteworthy  as  the  dawn  of  the 
second  era  in  our  banking  history. 

According  to  the  newly  codified 
system,  national  brinks  might  open  their 
business  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than 
yen  50,000.  Their  functions  were  the 
same  as  the  ordinary  banks,  transacting 
every  description  of  business  to^^^ether 
with  a  special  privilege  of  issuing  their 
own  convertible  notes  for  gold  to  an 
amount  of  sixty  per  cent,  of  llieir  own 
capital.  With  regard  to  the  issue  uf 
those  notes,  however,  the  Government 
made  a  restriction  that  a  corresponding 
amount  of  Government  bonds,  issued 
lor  the  redemption  of  Government  paper 
notes,  must  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
as  the  basis.  One  thing  to  be  re- 
membered here  is  the  Government's 
ingenious  scheme  of  recovering  from  the 
currency  crisis.  Previous  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  National  Bank  Act, 


the  Government  ordered  the  Continental 
Bank  Note  Co.,  New  York,  to  prhit 
several  kinds  of  bank  notes  to  the  total 
amount  of  1 5,ooo,ooo>0w.  Those  were 
d[  course  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
banks  which  it  thought  would  now  aiiae 
in  great  numbers.  In  so  doing,  the 
Government's  hopes  were  to  be  able  to 
redeem  its  own  paper  notes  with  the 
boo^s,  as  well  as  to  be  equipped  with  a 
wel  organized  banking  system  appropri- 
ate %>r  the  time.  Yet,  after  enforcing 
the  above  mentioned  system,  the  hopes 
of  the  Government  \vcre  firnstrated 
and  it  found  that  it  had  again  repeated  the 
fail ure  of  1 869.  Banks  were  not  started 
neither  were  notes  issued  as  was  expect* 
ed,  the  former  being  only  four  in  num- 
ber while  the  amount  of  the  latter  was 
only  i,420,ooo>'«»  in  all.  The  cause  of 
this  failure,  according  to  our  authority, 
was  "the  depreciation  of  paper  notes  in 
general,  on  account  of  the  constant 
efflux  of  bullion  due  to  the  importation 
of  goods  and  over-issue  of  Government 
notes,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  of  the  bank 
notes  bemg  immediately  convertible  into 
gold."  No  wonder  that  the  amount  of 
bank  notes  in  circulation  showed  such  a 
rapid  decrease  from  1,356,979  yen  to 
62,450  ym'\n  the  course  of  two  years, 
beginning  with  June,  1874.  Both  the 
Government  and  the  four  existing  banks 
struggled  against  these  difflcullies,  but 
without  success.  Bank  notes  again  were 
made  convertible  only  into  Government 
paper  money,  that  is  to  say,  non- 
convertible  ;  and  a  revision  of  the  Act 
was  found  to  be  inevitable. 
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Cogntpknma,  theMinister  of  Fimnce, 
vi^dectook  tbis^maiter  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  existing  National  Bank  Act 
{August,  1876)  waa  as  follows  :  notes 
being  legal  tender,  except  for  the  pay- 
ment of  customs  duty  and  interest  on 
Government  bonds,  shall  be  convertible 
into  currency  (in  reality  Government 
paper  money)  instead  of  into  standard 
gold  and  thenewlyissoed  Pension  Bonds'" 
should  be  used  as  the  basis  for  those 
notes  ;  the  banks  should  increase  their 
deposits  in  the  Treasury  from  sixty  to 
eighty  per  cent,  of  their  capital,  though 
any  bond  may  be  used  for  the  purpose 
so  long  as  it  bears  four  per  cent,  interest  ; 
a  gold  reserve  of  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  shall  be  changed  into  a  paper 
money  reserve  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
same.  Some  criticized  this  reform  as  an 
adoption  of  the  American  system, 
but  call  it  as  you  may,  this  amend- 
ment, or  rather  change,  put  an  end 
to  the  idea  of  metallic  conversion, 
stimulated  the  owner?  of  the  bonds  to 
become  shareholders  of  nauonal  banks, 
and  was  also  effeciive  in  some  \va\'  in 
hindering  the  fall  of  the  market  value  of 
the  bonds.  Consequently  the  otganiza- 
tion  of  national  banks  increased  so  much 
that,  during  the  two  }cars  and  a  half 
following  the  change,  the  nuu.i  er  of 
banks  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  with  a  total  capital  of  some 
^   38»85i,i50  yen.     The  number  would 

*       •In  1876,  the  Govennent  k?!Uccî  the  Ix^nds  to 
f       the  amount  of  173,002,900  y,ii  to  rcmanc:atc 
I       the  feudal  lords  and  vassab  who  gave  up  their 
hereditary  rights. 


have  been  still  greater,  had  not  another 

amendment  (in  December,  1877)  aa« 
thorized  the  Minister  of  Finance  to 
restrict  the  total  number,  the  capital  and 

the  amount  of  notes  {yen  40,000,000)  of 
the  national  banks  according  to  local 
population  and  taxes. 

These  national  banks  no  doubt  con- 
tributed considerably  to  the  develop* 
ment  of  our  banking  system.  In  out  way 
or  another,  they  increased  the  general 
credit  and  facilitated  the  growth  of  com- 
merce. Especially  at  the  time  of  tHe  Civil 
War  o^  jj^yj.  the  Goverment  provided 
for  a  part  of  the  military  expenditure  by 
borrowing  fifteen  million  yen  from  the 
Fifteenth  National,  or  Lords',  Bank  at 
five  per  cent  interest  for  twenty  years. 
The  credit  of  the  Government  at  that 
time  was  at  such  low  ebbs  that  it  really 
succeeded  in  borrowing  money  by  grant- 
ing several  kinds  of  special  privileges  to 
the  creditor.  Among  others,  the  bank 
was  allowed  to  diverge  from  the  Act  so 
far  as  to  decrease  its  reserve  fund  from 
twenty  to  five  per  cent  and  to  issue 
notes  to  ninety-three  per  cent,  instead  of 
eighty  per  cent,  of  its  own  capital. 

Fortunately  for  the  state,  thejcbellicyi— 
was  ^oppressed  in  short  interval  of. 
nthe^  montîîs  j  but  as  a  consequejuc 
of  the  war.the  amount  of  ihe  notes  in 
circulation  increased,  which  in  turn 
caused  4nuch  depreciation  of  paper,  the 
rise  of  prices,  etc.  During  the  five  years 
from  1877  to  1881  tmde  seemed 
apparently  brisk,  but  it  was  simply 
because  of  the  general  rise  rNultingfrom 
the  above  suted  cause;  hence  causing 
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injur}*  rather  than  good  to  the  country 
as  a  whole.  Moreover,  a  spirit  of  ex- 
clusiveness,  or  rather  selfishness,  among 
the  bankers,  caused,  among  other 
thinngs,  a  difficulty  respecting  the  har- 
monious circulation  oF  the  paper  cur- 
ren(7.  The  future  of  national  banks 
once  again  hung  in  the  l»lanc^ — some 
remedy  had  tobe  found,  and  also  a  leader 
capable  of  producing  order  in  the 
chaotic  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
country.  At  this  so  momentous  point. 
Count  Matsukaia  was  appointed  to  be 
Minister  of  Finance.  But  before  de- 
scribing  the  enormous  work  the  new 
Minister  accomplished,  let  us  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  the 
most  or  rather  the  only  influential  urgan 
of  our  foreign  trade  at  present  I 

The  origin  of  the  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank  dates  from  1879.  1^1^ 
Japan  had  no  influential  banking 
organization  of  her  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  business  being  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  foreign  banks 
located  in  our  treaty  ports.  Although 
the  Second  I^ational  Bank,  the  trans- 
formed body  of  die  Yokohama  Dis- 
counting Company,  had  been  issuing 
the  dollar  certificates,  they  did  not  do 
much  good  to  our  traders,  the  total 
amount  in  circulation  ranging  from 
$  250,000  to  $  600,000.  Consequently, 
in  the  above  mentioned  year,  a  scheme 
for  establishing  a  bank  with  a  capital  of 
3,ooo^ooo>«»  paid  in  stiver  was  contem- 
plated by  some  capitalists.  Their  pur- 
pose was  mainly  to  discount  the  commer- 


cial bills  drawn  on  foreign  countries  and  to 
issue  bank  notes,  like  an  ordinary  national 
bank,  with  the  only  difference  of  having  ■ 
bonds  convertible  into  specie  as  the  basis; 
although  the  latter  fiicility  was  not  need- 
ed on  account  of  the  mcessant  depre- 
dation of  paper  currency.  With  sncfa 
views,  the  founders  asked  the  permis^on 
of  the  Government,  obtained  its  assent 
and  established  a  bank  under  the  name 
of  the  Yokohama  Si  ecie  Bankm  the 
^d  of  February,  i  Sjior^''Tt^''c<msiOTin- 
tion  of  the  grave  importance  and  utility 
of  this  step  one-third  of  the  whole 
capital  was  owned  by  the  Government 
on  conditions  favourable  to  the  bank. 
In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of 
metallic  currency,  four-fifths  of  the  le- 
muning  capital  were  paid  in  paper 
money,  with  which  Government  bonds 
were  bought.  The  Government  agreed 
even  to  give  silver  in  exchange  for  these 
bonds  If  it  were  deemed  necessary. 
Thus  we  see  the  Yokohama  ^»ecie  Bank 
began  its  business  with  a  capital  of 
1,400,000  ym  in  silver  and  t,6oo,ooo 
yfn  in  paper  currency. 

A  dangerous  element  was  already  at 
work  in  this  system  of  collecting  the 
capital.  Day  by  day,  the  diflference  of 
value  between  silver  and  paper  grew 
greater  until  at  last  the  bank  found  it 
unsafe  to  use  the  two  together  in  calcula- 
tion. An  entire  demarkation  of  the  two 
departments,  causing  thereby  a  great 
disturbance  and  confusion  of  business» 
together  with  an  increase  of  expense^ 
was  unavoidable.  This  was  not  the  only 
trouble^  the  mismanagement  of  the  direct« 
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OIS lesolting  from  their  wantof  knowledge 
and  experience,  caused  the  bank  a  loss 
of  i,770,ooo>«»  or  more.  Both  the 
Government  and  the  shardiotders,  alarm* 
ed  at  the  enormous  losses — more  than 
one-half  oF  the  capital— b^gan  to  feel 
.  uneasy  at  the  conduct  of  the  directors. 
Special  comptrollers  were  subsequently 
ordered  by  the  Treasury  to  examine  the 
actual  condition  of  the  bank  ;  but 
some  of  the  shareholders  finding  that  an 
accurate  and  trustworthy  account  could 
not  be  obtained  from  them,  went  so  fax 
as  to  express  their  desire  of  winding  up 
the  affairs  of  the  bank.  The  wish  of 
the  Government,  however,  was  to  keep 
up  the  organization,  at  any  risk,  for  the 
sake  of  the  welfare  of  our  foreign  trade. 
It  was  so  interested  in  the  matter  that 
it  bought  up  the  shares  of  the  discontent- 
ed shareholders,  but  even  this  did  not 
improve  the  state  of  the  unfortunate 
bank  and  its  downfall  seemed  imminent. 

In  this  crisis,  (^'»unt  Matsukata,  the  ' 
originator  and  the  hero  of  the  third 
age  of  our  banking  history,  made  his 
appearance  on  our  financial  stage.     No  < 
soouer  was  he  appointed  Minister  of  I 
Finance,   tfian  he  instituted  a  strong 
policy  to  put  our  finances  on  a  firm  basis. 
In  the  midst  of  an  enormous  amount 
of     depreciated     inconvertible  paper 
money  {yen    154,803,000),  unreliable 
revenues  and  ever-increasing  expendi- 
tures, he  resolutely  be^an  to  undertake 
the  redemption  of  paper  money  and  the 
jjurchase  of  specie.     lie  did   this  by 
disbursing  the  surplus  of  the  time,  in- 
creasing the  rate  of  the  existing  taxes. 


imposing  several  kinds  of  fresh  taxes, 
and  by  enforcing  great  retrenchment  in 
expenditure.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he 
encountered  a  violent  opposition  both 
in  and  out  of  the  Government,  but  he 
did  not  change  even  an  iota  of  his  bold 
plan.  His  efforts  were  not  in  vain  ;  the 
amount  of  paper  money  redeemed  and 
the  amount  of  increase  in  the  Reserve 
Fund,  during  the  five  years  from  x88i 
to  1885,  was  calculated  to  yen  13, 
640,000  znàyen  26,466,000  respectively. 

The  effect  of  this  policy  upon  the 
money  market  was  dreadful.  Prices  of 
commodities  began  to  fall,  trade  began 
to  be  depressed,  and  complaints  were 
heard  everywhere.  Four  national  banks 
became  bankrupt,  five  being  suspended 
for  a  year  and  ten  being  amalgamated 
with  other  banks,  Some  took  measures 
of  precaution  while  others  lessened  their 
capital.  The  new  Minister  did  not 
hesitate,  he  undertook  a  radical  reform 
of  the  existing  banking  system:  a  central 
bank  was  established,  the  national  banks 
were  transformed,  the  Yokohama  Specie 
iiaiik  was  reconstructed,  and  the  com- 
mon and  quasi  banks  were  systematically 
regulated.  Let  us  see  these  undertakings 
in  their  order. 

The  NiJi^nm^Jjjjtkn^  the  Bank  of  Japan, 
established  in  October,  18S2,  is  a  joint- 
stock  company  provided  with  an  ex- 
clusive |)ower  of  issuing  convertible 
notes  111  addition  to  the  faculties  of  con- 
ducting banking  business  in  general. 
The  circumstances  which  made  this 
organization  necessary  we  have  already 
related.    To  show  it  more  clearly  and 
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definitely  we  quote  a  few  passages  from 
a  memorandum  prepared  by  Count 
Matsukata  on  that  occasion: 

I.'  The  cxclusiveness  and  individoalisin  pre- 
Yalent  among  the  national  banks  cannot  be 
tenedied  except  by  the  creation  of  a  powcffot 
central  Innk.  a.  WiAoirt  lidp  obtainable  from 
BQch  a  central  bank,  sudden  runs  causing  panics 
cannot  be  avoided  in  a  time  of  extremity  3. 
The  present  high  rate  of  interest  is  unfavourable 
to  the  advancemait  of  commerce  and  industry. 
Btttüiisb  the  xeaott  not  of  the  defidenqr  of 
capital  bat  rather  of  tiie  lack  of  channels  through 
which  capital  may  flow  and  its  distribution  be 

equalized  if  the  central  bank  were  to  discount 

bills  at  a  low  rate  ot  discount,  the  example  will 

he  follovved  by  the  others  4.  If  to  the 

central  honk  were  intnasted  the  receipt  and 
dbbonement  of  tiie  publie  money  (colUcteti  in 

the  form  of  taxe?),  the  losses  incident  to  such  a 
practice  coxild  be  avoided.  5.  While  it  i-  true 
that  the  efflux  of  specie  is  due  to  the  excess  of 
Imports,  the  want  of  a  central  bank  to  legolate 
the  flowing  in  and  oat  of  apecfe  by  an  advance 
of  rates  or  by  entering  into  correspondence'  with 
foreign  banks,  has  much  to  do  witli  it.  6.  To 
unify  the  paper  carrcncy  and  make  it  con- 
vertible into  specie  by  the  aid  of  the  accumulated 
reaerreof  goldandiUver.caik  heat  be  done  by 
the  afenqr  of  a  central  bank — **  (A  History 
of  Banking  in  All  Nationa,  P.  P.  462-463.) 

To  fulfil  such  a  miasioii  the  Bank  of 
Japan  Act  was  promulgated  in  June, 
1882;  and  in  confonnity  with  that  act, 
shares  were  offered  and  business  -was 
opened  with  Mr.  Yoshiwaia,  the  Vice- 
Minister  of  Finance,  as  the  first 
president  The  captai  was  at  first  yen 
10,000,000  one-half  of  which  being 
subscribed  by  the  Government  and  the 
teim  of  existence  of  the  bank  was  pre- 
scribed for  thirty  years.  From  the  nature 
of  its  organization  the  bank  is  largely 


under   the  control  of  the  Government. 
The  Act  positively  prohibits  the  bank 
lending  money  on  shares  or  real  proper- 
ty, buying  sharf,"';  of  its  own  or  those  of 
industrial  companies,  owning  real  estate 
which  is  not  for  its  own  use,  discounting 
bills    not    bearint^    the    signatures  of 
two  trustworthy  nven  at  lea-st,  lending 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  value  of  the 
pledge  and  many  other  ilnngs.  And 
again,  witli  regard  to  the  division  of 
profits,  thesamo  Act  directs  the  paying  of 
eight  (atiei  wards  made  six)  j-ci  Lent,  on 
the  shares  in  general,  six  per  cent,  on  • 
the  Government  shares,  one-tenih  of  the 
remainder  as  a  re.serve  fund,  and  one* 
tenth  of  the  further  remainder  as  bonus  to 
the  directors  and  otWmonbeia.  More- 
over, the  president  and  vice-president 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government, 
directors  are  to  be  officially  chosen  from 
a  double  number  of  candidates  elected 
by  the  shareholders,  and  for  every  step 
for  enlargement  of  business  or  every, 
modification  of  the  by-laws,  the  Govern^ 
ment's  permission  must  be  sought. 
Finally,  although  the  power  of  issuing 
notes  was  granted  by  the  Act,  its 
realization  was  postponed  until  notico 
should  be  given  later.   So  much  for  the 
establishment;  the  success  and  prosperi- 
ty of  the  plan  we  shall  treat  below. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  central 
bank,  the  national  banks,  hitherto  so 
powerful  in  our  money  market,  were 
obliged  to  undergo  a  iboioagh  change. 
By  the  revision  of  the  National  Bank 
Act  in  1883,  the  term  of  their  ezisleace 
as  national  banks  was  limited  to  twenty 
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yearsfrom  the  date  of  obtftining  their  char- 
ter.  After  the  end  of  die  term  they  may 
or  may  not  continue  their  business  merely 
as  a  common  bank  withoat  the  privilege 
of  issping  notes;  bnt  at  any  rate,  they 
most  redeem  their  nolei  within  the  term, 
and  in  order  to  do  this  they  most  create 
a  fund  by  taking  twenty  per  cent,  of 
capital  from  the  reserve  already  held  in 
hand  and  annually  adding  the  amount  of 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  originally 
prescribed  limit  for  the  issue  of  the  notes; 
and  intrust  all  this  to  the  Bank  of  Japan 
for  purchase  of  Government  bonds,  with 
the  accruing  interest  of  which  to 
redeem  bank  notes  twice  a  year.  Cor- 
rectly speaking,  the  Act  practically 
decreed  the  fate  of  the  national  banks, 
the  special  pii\  ilc2:e  of  which  was  now 
practically  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
revision  of  the  Act  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Nippon  Gmko  may  well  be  com- 
pared with  the  last  Restoration  which 
built  the  present  regime  on  the  graveyard 
of  the  feudal  system. 

Finally,  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
new  Minister  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Yokohanui  .Specie  Bank  was  no  less 
marked.  Notvvithslandinü:  ilic  Jaik 
prospect  resulting  from  the  incessant 
failures,  the  new  Minister's  policy  was, 
as  we  said  before,  to  help  and  foster 
the  bank.  The  Government  assented  to 
the  decision  of  the  general  meeting, 
held  in  April  1885,  to  change  the 


basis  of  the  capital  stock  from  stiver 
to  paper  by  selling  the  metal  then 
held  by  ÎL  In  so  doing,  nearly  half 
the  loss  would  be  covered  as  silver 
was  at  thirty  per  cent,  premium  as 
compared  with  paper.  Urgently  re- 
quested by  the  bank,  the  Government 
again  bought  up  the  silver  at  thirty  eight 
per  cent  premium  for  which  paper 
and  bonds  were  paid  out  Out  of  the 
sum  thus  acquired,  the  bank  devoted 
740,000  to  covering  bad  debts  in  ad- 
dition to  the  silver  reserve  amounting  to 
'37»*50  Thus  the  condition  of 

the  bank  was  slightly  improved.  By 
economizing  the  working  expenses  and 
by  paying  careful  atteiition  to  every 
minute  change  in  economics,  the  bank 
resumed  its  business  with  courage  and 
hope. 

These  are  the  first  steps  of  reforms  ac- 
complished by  Count  Matsukata.  To 
do  these  he  fought  against  various  diffi- 
culties with  the  typical  courage  of  a 
Japanese  statesman.  We  regret  to  say 
that  we  have  no  space  to  describe  the 
results  of  these  reforms  in  this  number, 
but  we  hope  to  continue  them  in  our 
next  issue. 

[In  prepariag  üm  present  aitide,  wo  owe  mach  of 
the  nwMriali  to  tb*  umuÉl  and  halC>yearIy  nporo 

prepared  by  the  successive  chieb  of  the  Banking 
BnreMi  and  presented  to  the  Miniiter  of  Finaoc*  •» 
well  ai  to  Mr.  Soyeda  Jutdii's  *' HlMory  of  BMnkiag  ia 

Japan  "  contained  in  the  "  History  of  BanMklg  in  all 
Nations,"  publisher]  by  t'l"  Journnl  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Buiktin,  New  Vurk,  L.  S.  A  £dJ. 
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LA  MARINE  ET  L'ARMÉE  DU  JAPON. 

I 


Si  les  Japonais  qui  sont  morts  il  y  a 
quarantean  s,  sortaient  dcleurstonnbeaax, 
et  vojdoit  le  Japon  d'aujourd'hui,  com- 
bien ne  seraient-ils  pas  saisis  de  surprises? 
Ils  croiraient  probablement  voyager  dans 
un  pays  étranger,  et  ne  pourraient  jamais 
penser  qu'il;?  sont  dans  leur  propre  patrie. 
Lorsque,  en  1854  le  conimodore  Perry 
vint  à  Uraga  pour  ouvrir  le  Japon  à  la 
civilisation,  et  au  commerce  du  monde 
entier,  en  quel  état  de  pauvreté  était  le 
pays  ?  Wilhelm  Heine  qui  a  pris  part  à 
cette  expédition  du  commodore  raconte 
ainsi  l'impression  que  fit  sur  les 
Japonais  la  vue  des  merveilles  venues 
d'Amérique. 

•*  Nos  ingénieurs  et  nos  mécaniciens 
s'occupaient  activement  à  déballer  et  à 
exposer  les  présents  destinésà  l'empereur. 
A  chaque  nouvelle  caisse  qui  ciaii 
ouverte,  létonneinent  dc;,  japonais  re- 
doublait, et  de  fait,  les  superbes  pré- 
sénts  qu'envoie  ici  l'Amérique  seraient 
admirés  aussi  dans  tout  autre  pays. 
Mais  ce  qui  fit  surtout  l'admiration  des 
Japonais,  ce  fut  le  chemin  de  ht,  La 
locomotive,  le  tender,  la  vottore  con- 
struite par  Morris  de  Philadelphie,  toute 
en  bois  de  rose  et  en  palissandre,  la 
partie  métallique  admirablement  travail- 
lée, le  tout  naturellement  dans  des  pro* 
portions  un  peu  réduites,  c'était  le  plus 
joli  modèle  que  j'aie  jamais  vu." 


Jusqu'en  1872  il  n'y  avait  pas  de 

ch.emin  je  Qsr  au  Japon,  et  maintenant 
il  y  a  3658  miles  anglais  de  voie  ferrée. 
Le  Japonais  qui  regarda  pour  la  première 

fois  il  y  a  quarante  ans,  un  modèle  de 
chemin  de  fer  avee  tant  d'admiration, 
construit  à  présent  de  ses  propres  mains 
les  voitures  et  les  locomotives.  Autrefois 
le  voyageur  se  servait  ordinairemcîit  de 
Kago,  espèce  de  chaise  à  porteurs  ;  il 
se  chargeait  en  voyage  d'une  masse  de 
bagages  et  d'objets  de  toute  sorte  dont 
il  pouvait  avoir  besoin.    A  cette  époque 
il  fallait  plus  de  vingt  jours  pour  aller  de 
Tokio  à  Kioto,  et  quand  la  rivière  Oi  était 
débordée,  ou  que  le  pont  était  im  praticable 
le  voyageur  s'arrêtait  (}uelques  jours  en 
attendant  que  l'eau  eût  baissé.  M>».i«- 
tenant  on  va  de  Tokio  à  Kioto  en  dix- 
huit  heures  par  le  chemin  de  fer.  Le 
télu^ra^ic  a  été  établi  pour  la  première 
fois  en  1869  entre  Tokio  et  Yokohama, 
et  quand,  en  1871,  le  gouvernement 
japonais  fil  établir  une  ligne  télcgia- 
phique  entre  Tokio  et  Nagasaki,  le^ 
Japonais  des  provinces  coupaient  les  ßls 
et  détruisaient  les  colonnes  pour  Pem- 
pêcher,  parce  qu'ils  croyaient  mal  à 
propos,  que  le  télégraphe  était  une  magie 
des  chrétiens.   Et  les  Japonais  d'aujour 
d'hui  en  sont  venus  à  avoir  12s i s  lieues 
de  fils,   et  à  télégraphier  9,245,c>00 
affaires  dans  une  année.    La  poste 
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vpsAêtà  ansii  importée  par  Tétranger, 
a  ibncdonné  poor  la  première  fois  en 
1^871  entre  Tokio  et  Kioto  au  lieu 
des  coureara  appelés  Hikyaku.  En 
1895  les  lignes  de  poste  (étaient  de  2,238 
miles  anglais  en  chemin  de  fer,  et  de 
1,157  miles  anglais  par  route  ordinaire. 
Voici  le  nombre  des  dépêches  confiées  à 
Ut  poste  japonaise  durant  cette  même 
année. 

l-ettfes  ...iock4C0^947 

Cartes  228,502,113 

Journaux  et  rev^  78,962,299 

Livres  ,.   ...  $^'7*775 

Echantülons    552.553 

Semences  a^^coles   131,376 

Lettres  contenant  des  valeurs  .  ,  207 

Letten  franches  de  port  18,237,885 

Lettres  reoomniAiidées    4,679.471 

Total  446,384,710 

Pour  chaqoe  sojet  japoman.  10.39 

Autrefois  les  Japonais  croyaient  que  la 
foudre  est  un  dieu  cruel  qui,  battant  de 
grands  tambours  dans  les  cieux,  lance 
des  éclairs  sur  la  terre.  Quand  la  foudre 
grondait,  ils  offraient  l'encens,  et  pl  iaient 
pour  leur  sûreté  en  répétant  :  "  Kuwa- 
bara  "  "Kuwabara"  (champ  de  mûriers). 
A  présent  ils  emploient  sans  crainte  une 
sorte  de  lumière  qu'ils  croyaient  jadis 
Templème  d'une  puissance  divme.  La 
coîiipagnie  de  lumière  électrique  fut 
établie  pour  la  ^  lemièreTois  à  Tokio  en 
1 887,  et  maintenaai  il  y  a  36  compagnies 
dans  toutes  les  provinces,  20, 149  maisons 
éclairées  par  cette  lumière.  Les  villes 
principales  des  provinces  ont  plusieurs 
compagnies  de  lumière  électrique. 
JIAéme  une  petite  ville  de  500  maisons 
a  ane  compagnie. 

Avant  la  restauration,  les  Japonais, 


pour  allumer  le  feu,  employaient  la  pierre 
à  briquet    Dès  qu'ils  connurent  l'usage 

des  allumettes,  an  commencement  de 
rère  de  Meiji,  ils  ont  essayé  d'en  fitbri- 

quer,  et  ils  y  ont  réussi  merveilleusement. 
En  1878,  les  Japonais  ont  eiqiorté  pour 
la  première  fois  leurs  allumettes,  et  ils 

en  ont  vendu  pour  une  somme  de  20,000 
yen,  £n  1895  le  total  de  cette  exporta- 
tion monta  41672,817  yen.  De  plus 
tout  ce  que  les  Japonais  onl  appris  des 
étrangers  à  fabriquer,  depuis  l'crc  de 
Meiji  (1868),  ils  l'exportent  maintenant 
comme  produits  japonais.  £n  voici  le 
tableau  : 

Exportation  i>k  1895. 

IV». 

Savons   118,268 

Parapluies  de  forme  européenne . . .  735.207 

Chapeaux     102,076 

Souliers    27,765 

Objets  en  verre    34^1477 

Cigarettes    115,360 

Bières  et  vins  européens    132,712 

Fils  de  coton  1.034^79 

Flandles  en  ooCoa   400,5^ 

En  1862,  Motoki  habitant  de  Naga- 
saki, a  fondu  des  caractères  mobiles  en 
plomb,  en  appliquant  la  méthode 
européenne  ;  mais  les  Japonais  n'en  con- 
nurent pas  l'usage  jusque  vers  1871, 
et  Motoki  perdit  dans  cette  affaire 
plusieurs  fois  dix  mille  yen.  A  présent 
les  Japonais  publient  chaque  jour,  en 
moyenne,  80  exemplaires  d\nr  :  iges  de 
toutes  sortes,  eu  employant  les  cai  actcres 
mobiles  en  plomb.  D'après  la  statisti- 
que suivante  relative  à  la  publication  des 
livres,  on  voit  que  le  nombre  en  a 
augmenté  dans  la  proportion  d'un  à 
cinq,  en  l'espace  de  dix-sept  ans  : 
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38^212 

Le  journalisme  est  aussi  d'impoitarîoit 
européSnne^  Sous  le  gouvernement  du 
Shogum  (Tai-Kun),  it  a  paru  une  s  rte 
de  joumat  appelé  Yomiuri  (papii-r 
vendu  en  lisant),  mais  il  n'était  publié 
que  quand  il  y  avait  des  nominations 
d'officiers,  desjncendies,  des  tempêtes, 
des  tremblement  déterre,  et  antres  se- 
cidenls  de  cette  nature.  La  première 
fois  que  les  Japonais  ont  publié  un 
journal,  à  rimitation  des  journaux  écrits 
en  anglais,  qui  paraissaient  alors  dans  les 
ports  ouverlaux  étrangers,  c'était  en  1 8^, 
ère  de  Bunkiou.  A  cette  époque,  huit 
journaux  seulement  furent  fondés  ;  cinq 
nns  après,  au  commencement  de  l'ère  de 
Meiji,  il  y  en  avait  dix>neu£  La  cause 
principale  de  ce  progrés  est  que  les 
Japonais  étaient  avides  d'apprendre  les 
résultats  de  la  guerre  civile  (au  Japon) 
et  les  nouvelles  européennes.  Depuis  ce 
temps,  durant  les  trente  dernières  années, 
le  progrès  a  été  beaucoup  plus  considér- 
able ;  le  nombre  des  journaux  et  des 
revues,  à  la  fin  de  1894,  était  de  81^,  tirés 

cnbemble  à  367,735,426  exemplaires. 
Quand  les  compagnons  de  Perry  prirent 

la  photographie  des  ofiiciers  du  Sliogun 

et  la  leur  oflrireut,  ceux-ci  furent  très 

étonnés.    Peu  de  temps  après,  quelques 

photographies  japonaises  commençaient 

à  paraître  à  Yokohama,  mais  la  plupart 

des  Japonais  ne  voulaient  pas  se  laisser 

photographier  jusque  twi  1873,  car 

quelques-uns  d'entre  eux  croyaient  que 

prendre  la  photographie  c^était  abréger  la 


vie  ;  les  autres  s'imaginaientquela  photo- 
graphie enlevait  la  graisse  des  Japonais, 
au  profit  des  étrangers.    Maintenant  il 

y  a  des  milliers  de  photographes  au 
Japon,  et  la  photogmphie  qui  jadis 
était  une  magie  pour  sucer  le  gras  des 

Japonais,  est  devenue  un  passe- temps 
des  plus  agréables  pour  les  nobles  et 

les  riches  du  Japon. 

Les  coutumes  des  Japonais  ont  ausii 
changé  au  contact  du  reste  du  monde; 
il  y  a  quarante  ans,  un  compagnon  du 
con\tnadore  Perry  écrivait  relativement 
à  leur  usages. 

"  A  quinze  ans,  l'on  considère  l'éduca- 
tion comme  terminée  ;  le  jeune  homme 
prend  sa  i)lace  dans  la  société,  et  se  rase 
la  tête  à  la  mode  japonaise  dont  \oici  la 
description  :  La  partie  supérieure  de  la 
tête,  depuis  le  front  jusqu'à  l'occiput, 
est  rasée,  les  cheveux  restants  sont 
ramenés  sur  le  sommet  du  crâne  où  ils 
forment  vine  jictitc  queue  dont  l'extré- 
mité, longue  de  trois  à  quatre  pouces,  est 
placée  en  avant  sur  le  haut  de  la  tête 
qui  se  trouve  à  nu  ;" 

Le  récit  d'un  compagnon  du  com- 
modore, Fing-Sao  chinois  de  naissance, 
a  été  publié  comme  il  suit,  dans  le 
"Magasin  Pittoresque"  en  1858. 

"  Les  .Américains  reçurent  les  ofiiciers 
japonais  avec  cordialité  ;  ils  leur  mont- 
rérènt  leurs  canons,  leurs  machines  à. 
feu  et  toutes  les  choses  intéressante»  qui 
étaient  à  bord.  Les  Japonais  furent 
enchantés.  Le  vêtement  supérieur  de 
ces  officiers  est  large,  sans  entraves,  et  il  cl 
de  grandes  manches.  Chacun  d'eux 
porte  deux  épées  à  sa  ceinture.  L.e- 
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vâtement  nommé  la  grande  armure 
d'étoffe  (les  pantalons)  est  de  couleur 
gaie  et  variée,  les  chaussures  sont  faites 
de  paille  tressée.  La  coiflfure  naturelle 
consiste  en  un  noeud  formé  par  les 
cheveux  relevés  et  liés  au  sommet  de  la 
tête.  " 

Si  les  Japonais  qui  sont  nés  dans  ces 
quinze  dernières  années  lisent  ces  récits, 
ilb  trouveront  probablement  les  Japonais 
d'alors  comme  des  étrangers  ou  des  fous. 
Avant  la  restauration,  quelques  Japonais 
étaient  habillés  à  la  manière  européenne 
malgré  les  réclamations  publiques  ;  le 
dernier  Shogun  a  été  haï  pour  avoir 
porté  l'habit  européen  ;  mais  le  nouveau 
"uvernement  a  donné,  en  1871,  ordre 
de  laisser  libre  de  porter  les  habits 
européens,  les  cheveux  coupés  à  la 
mode  étrangère  et  de  déposer  le  sabre. 
Les  gouvernements  provinciaux  ont  forcé 
les  habitants  à  se  couper  les  cheveux  ; 
dans  quelcjues  provinces,  les  ofhciers 
des  villes  et  des  villages  ou  les  hommes 
lie  la  police  t>nt  coupé  de  force  les 


'  une  trahison.  Les  deux  millions  de 
Samouraïs  qu'il  y  avait  alors  et 
leurs  enfans,  où  sont-ils  maintenant  ? 
La  liberté  les  a  mêlés  entièrement 
parmi  le  commun  du  peuple,  ils  n'exis- 
tent plus  comme  classe  sociale^  Aujour- 
d'hui il  est  rare  devoir  l'ancienne  coiffure 
des  hommes  même  dans  les  campagnes. 
Aux  yeux  des  Japonais,  à  présent,  cette 
ancienne  coiffure  est  une  drôlerie,  ils  ne 
pouvent  i>as  la  voir  sans  rire. 

Il  y  a  quarante  ans  les  Japonais  croy* 
aient  que  le  commerce  avec  l'étranger 
était  le  moyen  de  ruiner  leur  pays,  mais 
maintenant  c'est  la  source  la  plus  féconde 
de  sa  prospérité,  l-'n  i860,  lorsque  les 
Japonais  ont  exporté  pour  la  première  fois 
les  filsdesoie,  il  n'yen  eut  que250olivres; 
et  en  1893  celle  marchandise  s'est  élevée  à 

9»633>723  livres  (50,754,336^^'»)-  Voici 
un  tableau  relatif  au  progrès  du  com< 
mercc  japonais  : 

yen. 


#r    cheveux  du 


peup 


)le,   entrant  avec  des 


ciseaux  dans  chaque  maison.  Eu  vôIX 
Sa  Majesté  l'I'-mpereur  a  coupé  ses 
,  yi^^|.^^|Cheveux.  et  Sa  Majesté  la  ivcinc  a  cessé  de 
se^  colorer  les  dents  et  Iço  sourcils  ;  en 
1872,  le  gouvernement  a  fixé  les  habits  de 
cérémonie  d'après  ceux  de  l'Europe,  et  Sa 
Majesté  l'Empereur  fut  habillé  en  général. 
Ixrs  Japonais  ont  donc  suivi  l'exemple  de 
leurs  Souverains.  Quand,  en  1877,  le 
gouvernement  a  lait  déposer  les  deux 
aux  Samourais,  la  plupart 
d'entre  eux  se  sont  mis  en  colère, 
tellement  que  quelques-uns  ont  machiné 


1,908,078 
^7^3.033 


...  12,, 

...  voißn  __ 
...  19,315.064 

...  22,926,829 
...136,186,326 

...138,676,842 


Exportation  de  1869  ..  . 

Importation     do  , 

»  Exportation  de  1876  .    . . 

Importation    do  , 

Ejcportation  de  1S96...  . 
Importation  do  

On  voit  que  le  total  de  l'exportation 
,  est  devenu  plus  de  dix  fois  plus  con- 
'  sidérable  dans  l'espace  de  vingt  sept  ans, 
;  et  celui  de  l'importaliou  sept  fois  à  peu 
près,  dans  le  même  temps.  L'agrandisse- 
ment de  Yokohama,  nouvelle  vilie  du 
Nouveau  Japon,  prouve  aussi  le  progrès 
du  commerce  japonais.    Il  y  a  quarante 
ans,  Yokohama  était  un  petit  village 
composé  de  loi  maisons  dont  les  habi> 
tants  pour  la  [>lupart  étaient  pêcheurs, 
et  dont  le  nom  n'était  pas  connu  en 
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dehoiB  da  voisinage,  et  Yokohama 
s'est  élevé  en  peu  de  temps  au* 
dessus  de  beaucoup  de  villes;  il  est 
devenu  une  des  grandes  villes  du  Japon. 
La  première  est  Tokio,  ensuite  Osaka» 
Kioto,  Nagoya,  puis  Yokohama  ;  le 
nombre  de  ses  habitants,  qui  s'accroît 
d'année  en  année,  était  en  1896  de 
160,639,  et  la  quantité  des  marchandises 
qui  sortent  du  Japon,  et  qui  y  entrent 
par  ce  port  augmente  également  La 
statistique  suivante  présente  le  tableau 
comparatif  du  commerce  qui  se  fait 
dans  les  principaux  ports  japonais. 
Exportation  db  1895. 

yftt. 

VolcohMna  86,791,634 

Kobe   ...   ...  38,307,955 

OsäIcä       ..,   i,i34»7^^ 

NaguaJd   ...  4,944,198 

iMFOaTATIOM  DB  1895. 

Yokohama  56,095,830 

Kobe  63,098,427 

Osaka   2,621,261 

Nagasaki    6.370,689 

Yokohama  est  cniièreinciu  un  produit 

du  Nouveau  Japon,  le  progrès  de  cette  j 

ville  est   le  progrès  du  Japon.    Tous  | 

les  faits  que  j'ai  rapportés  précédemment 

aident  à  mesurer  et  font  voir  clairement 

quels  progrès  élonnarits  ont  été  accomplis 

par  le  Japon,    Il  semble  que  tout  s  )•  soit 

accru  du  néant  à  des  proportions  colus-  ) 

sales  ;  ce  progrès  est  comme  un  nnracle.  t 

Cependant  il  n'en  est  rien.     Si  une  jeune 

pousse  tjui  a  été  mise  sur  la  roche  est 

devenue  en  peu  d'an  nés  un  g;ai  j  d  ai  bre 

dont  les  branches  entrent  dans  la  nue, 

c'est  un  miracle  ;  mais  il  est  naturel  que 

les  semences  qui  ont  été  répandues  sur 

une  terre  fertile  la  remplissent  de  leurs 

fraies    quelques   années   après.  Les 


Japonais  d'autrefois  étaient  appelés  un 
peuple  intelligent,  leur  force  intellectnelle 
n'a  pas  été  épuisée  par  le  temps  dniant 
S5  siècles.  Mais  le  système  féodal  et  la 
poliüque  d'iscriement  ont  &it  l'ombre 
sur  les  esprits,  comme  un  grand  édifice 
couvre  la  terre  fertile,  et  leur  vigueur  n'a 
pu  se  développer  qu'autant  qu'il  a  plu  à 
leur  gouvernement.  La  peinture,  les 
porcelaines,  les  laques  et  quelques 
autres  outrages  d'art,  voilà  tout  ^e 
que  le  commun  du  peuple  an 
Japon  a  eu  la  liberté  de  cultiver. 
Si  l'on  observe  quelle  habileté  les 
Japonais  ont  montrée  dans  ces  sortes 
d'où  vraies,  on  trouve  qu'ils  avaient 
déjà  un  esprit  nullement  inférieur  à 
celui  des  peuples  civilisés,  avant  que  îe 
commodore  Perry  eilt  tiré  le  Japon  de  sa 
solitude  plus  de  deux  fois  séculaire.  En 
outre  tous  les  S^mout;ais  qui  ont  re<;;u 
lesélémeniN  ,ie  îa  civilisation  européenne 
dans  leur  sein,  comme  représentants  du 
Japon,  n  étaient  pas  de  simples  soldats. 
Ils  avaient  l'esprit  cultivé.  Il  est  vrai 
([u'iis  ignoraient  les  sciences,  mais  ils 
avaient  étudié  la  littérature,  la  philoso- 
phie, et  la  morale  sino-japonaiscs,  et 
quelciucs-uns  d'entre  eux  avaient  ex- 
aminé l'alrgèbre  ou  l'astronomie  même 
avant  l'arrivée  de  Perry.  Il  est  clan  par 
là  que  l'esprit  des  .'^amourais  n'était  pas 
comme  un  désert  inculte  quand  la 
lumière  de  la  civilisation  européenne  a 
rayonné  pour  la  première  fois  sur  ce 
pays.  Il  est  clair  ainsi  que  le  progrès 
du  Japon  n'est  pas  une  chose  merveil- 
leuse, ce  n'est  pas  un  résultat  sans 
cause. 
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En  HR  mat,  avant  d'Itre  mis  en  lela' 
don  avec  les  étrangers,  les  Japonais 
avaient  reçu  une  énergie  naturelle  capable 
de  ae  développer  à  un  haut  degré,  et  dès 
que  le  système  fêodal  eut  été  détruit  et 
le  Japon  ouvert  aux  étrangers,  les 
Japonais  se  jetèrent  de  tontes  leurs 
ibrcessur  les  choses  nouvdles,  comme 
l'eau  longtemps  renfermée  se  précipite  au 
dehors  quand  elle  est  abondonnéeà  elle- 
même.  De  là  le  progrès  des  Japonais. 
De  tous  ces  progrès,  le  plus  important 
'  est  celui  des  forces  navales  et  militaires, 
parce  qtteleJj4)on  était  depuis  l'antiquité 
un  pays  guerrier,  parce  quecenx  qui  turent 


les  premiers  éclairés  par  la  lumière  de 
l'Europe,  ce  furent  les  Samouiais,  parce 
que  ceux  qui  pouvaient  le  mieux  com- 
prendre les  choses  européennes  étaient 
anssi  les  Samourais. 

Il  est  intéressant  de  considérer 
avec  quelle  ardeur  les  Japonais  se 
sont  emparés  des  nouveautés  euro* 
péennes  relatives  à  Torganisation  de  la 
marine  et  de  Tarmée  ;  à  partir  du  pro- 
chain numéro,  je  commencerai  Thistoiie 
du  progrès  de  la  marine  et  de  Tarmée  an 
japon. 

HlTOMI  ICiOTARO. 


SPEUAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


STRIKES  IN  JAPAN. 


The  lime  is  near  at  hand  when  we 
shall  be  called  upon  to  show  lo  the 
world  at  large  our  capacity  to  deal  with 
all  phases  of  industrial  phenomena 
consequent  upon  our  advancing  civili- 
zation. The  day  of  Manchesters  and 
Birminghams,  the  advent  of  which  Lord 
Macaulay  predicted  for  the  United 
States  as  the  time  when  she  will  find  it 
necessary  to  either  sacrifice  her  civili- 
zation or  surrender  her  republican 
institutions,  is  now  approaching  and  the 
worst  prediction  would  seem  to  find  its 
fulfilrnent  in  this  country.     It  is  not  free 

0 


institutions  that  will  have  to  be  sacrificed 
in  our  case,  for  we  have  none  of  them, 
but  our  social  peace  and  political  stabil- 
ity ;  sustaining,  at  the  same  time,  an 
infinite  injury  to  our  civilization. 

Since  the  introduction  of  machinery 
into  this  country,  the  factory  system  has 
been  fast  replacing  the  home  manu- 
factories and  it  has  now  become  an 
indispciisible  part  of  our  iiiihistnal 
organization.  With  this  development 
of  factory  .system,  the  relation  of  em- 
ployers and  employee  has  undergone  a 
great  change.  Compassion,  benevolence. 
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Mûi  and  féàlty — ^in  a  word>  ail  that  were 
tlie  Connecting  links  of  masteis  and  hands 
have  been  swept  away,  and  what  now 
lemains?  Perfidy  and  contempt  on  one 
hand;  stem  insolence  and  perfect 
IndifTefence  on  the  other.  Under  this 
strained  relation,  laborers*  who  are 
always  the  weakest  of  the  two,  got 
worsted,  abused,  annoyed,  and  per- 
secuted. Wretchedness,  misery  and 
poverty  is  their  lot.  Witness,  the 
conditions  of  work  exacted  from  the 
6ctory  operatives  as  fiiUy  reviewed  in 
our  previous  article  *  and  the  blacklisting 
system  widely  practiced  among  the 
employing  class.  It  is  idle  to  believe 
that  the  workers  can  be  subjected  to  the 
odious  exactions  indefinitely,  no  matter 
how  ignorant  and  hopelcs'^  they  may  be. 
it  is  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  burst 
out.  Indeed,  the  present  situation  is, 
to  us  it  seems,  exactly  the  case  of 
'*  the  sword  of  Damocles  hanging 
over  the  head."  There  is  no  sign 
so  sure  as  industrial  conflicts  to  warn 
us  of  api^roaching  danj^er  and 
threatening  calamity.  What  means,  if 
it  means  nothing  else,  the  freijuent  oc- 
currence of  that  industrial  wartare,  the 
dreadful  strike.  It  matters  not  whether 
the  strikes  were  made  for  the  increase  of  ' 
wages,  or  for  the  improvement  of  the  j 
coiuluions  of  work  or  for  some  other  1 
reasons,  they  all  go  to  show  that  the 
spirit  of  resistance  is  fast  growing  among  | 
our  working  men,  and  their  supposed  i 
character  of    passive   submission,    is  | 

»  "Typical  Japanese  Workers"  in  the  April 
number  of  The  Far  East" 
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steadily  undergoing  a  change,  the  final 
outgrowth  and  innovation  of  which 
means  the  death  kndl  of  triumphant 
capital.  Let  us  see  bow  &r  the  spirit 
has  grown  and  innovation  has  been 
accomplished  among  the  workers  of  this 
country  as  indicated  by  the  strikes. 

By  the  writer's  own  investigation,  the 
strikes  so  far  occurred  in  this  country 
are  as  is  sho  -  n  in  the  nest  page  ;* 

In  view  of  the  pronounced  |ack  of 
compact  unity  on  the  pait  of  our  work< 
ing  people  as  evidenced  by  non-existence 
of  labor  organizations,  it  iT'^^singular 
that  a  united  action  in  the  shape  of  a 
strike  was  resorted  to  by  the  working- 
men.  Yet,  this  singularity  goes  to 
reveal  the  real  condition  of  spirit  rampant 
among  them.  Furthermore,  judging 
from  the  frequency  of  strikes,  the 
workers  are  iio^v  quite  familiar  with  their 
potency,  the  knowledge  of  which,  witli- 
out  the  restraining  power  of  labor 
organizations,  can  not  fail  but  to  make 
them  resort  to  deadly  weapons,  one  of  the 
most  frequent  occurrences  in  this 
country  ;  developing  at  the  same  time,  a 
more  dangerous  character  ol  sliike  than 
those  mild  affairs  we  have  been  witness- 
ing. Thus,  the  reign  of  our  industrial 
chaos  will  be  complete. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  laws 
governing  strikes  in  this  country,  we  fin  1 
a  clause  in  our  criminal  coiie  which 
provides  that  "  All  workmen  engaged  in 

,  ..   « 

'  There  arc  no  public  documents  to  be  relied 
upon  in  investigatinf;  the  sabiect  of  ütrlkes  in 
this  coontiy,  while  in  the  mcLf  period  c>f  this 
new  pbenomena.  even  newspapers  failed  to 
record,  henoe^  tlic  strikes  prior  to  1896  are 
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industrial  or  agricuttuial  labor,  who 
with  object  of  increanng  the  salaries  or 

I  changing  the  oonditioDS  of  the  aforesaid 
labor,  shall  have  employed  stratagem  or 
force^  against  their  masters  or  against 
other  workmen  so  as  to  hinder  the  work, 

I  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment 

I  with  labor  for  a  period  of  from  one  to 
six  months  and  a  fine  of  from  three  to 

'  thhr^  yen:*  (Chapt  8,  Article  270). 
Only  a  single  case  was  recorded  solar 
when  the  clause  was  applied  to  strikers. 
That  was  when  six  of  the  strikers  of  the 
Temma  Cotton  Spinning  Mill  at  Osaka* 
were  arrested  and  tried  on  the  ground 
that  they  used  force  to  compel  other 
operatives  to  join  their  ranks.  Two  of 
them,    however,  were  acquitted  and 

!  others  s^itenced  to  two  months  major 

\  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  three  yen. 
To  this  decision  an  appeal  was  taken, 
and  the  sentme  for  three  of  them  was 
modified  to  one  month  major  imprison- 
ment and  a  fine  of  three  jr^;. 

Added  to  this  clause  in  the  national 
statute,  there  is  a  city  ordinance  in  opera- 
tion in  the  city  of  Osaka  which  nncondi- 
tionally  prohibits  strikes  with  a  fine  of 
from  5  sm  to  yen  1.95. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  national 
statute  views  a  strike  as  illegal  when  any 
stratagem  or  force  is  used.  At  the  same 
time,  the  terms  of  stratagem  and  force  are 
wide  enough  to  include  everything,  even 

j  peaceful  persuasion  can  not  be  excepted. 

^By  the  tenn  of  force  not  only  bntle  Ibtce 
but  also  influence  power  and  authority  are 

included. 
*  The  second  in  the  tabulated  form. 


Although,  there  were  no  cases  reported 
for  which  the  clause  wai  applied  but  to 
those  unng  brute  force,  it  is  &ir  to 
assume  that  the  original  intention  of  the 
law>makers  was  to  apply  it  to  every  case 
of  strike  since  there  are  many  clauses  in 
the  statute  dealing  with  almost  every 
possible  case  of  violence  and  false 
pretension.   With  the  case  of  the  ci^ 
ordinance  the  spirit  that  animated  the 
enactment  of  the  ordinance  is  quite 
apparent   The  city  of  Osaka  being  the 
industrial  centre  of  this  country,  the 
Manchester  of  Japan,  it  is  natuml  for 
the  city  authorities   to  fear  possible 
contingencies  likely  to  occur  under  the 
factory  system  prevalent  in  the  city,  and 
in  accordance  with  their  natural  inclina» 
tion,  they  proceeded  to  suppress  the 
contingencies  in  a  direction  where  least 
resistance  is  likely  to   be  manifested 
against  the  enactment,  utterly  disregard- 
ing the  gross  injustice  they  are  infiictingf 
upon  the  working  people.    They  bave» 
however,  little  dreamed  that  by  enacting^ 
the  ordinance  they  are  diggingtheir  own 
graves.     There  is  no  power  potent 
enough  to  sustain  such  an  unjust  law 
and  its  existence  will  only  serve  to 
arouse  the  working  people  to  the  wrongs 
they  are  subjected  to,  and  intensify  their 
animosity  against  authority,    as  the 
industrial  history  of  other  nations  amply 
shows. 

We  further  find  numerous  instances  of 
trade  associations  provided  in  their 
rules,  and  approved  by  local  govern* 
ments,  fines  to  be  imposed  upon  those 
workmen  employed  by  the  members  of 
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associations,  who  attempt  or  go  on  strike. 
To  cite  a  case,  the  Association  of 
Carpet-makers  at  Osaka  provides  in 
its    rules   that    any    workman  who 

originates  a  strike  will  be  fined  one- 
third  of  Iiis  nionthiv  wahres  bv  his 
employer,  for  a  period  of  five  months 
and  for  tho^e  who  agree  or  help  to  strike, 
a  fine  of  one-third  of  monthly  wages  for 
a  period  of  three  months. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  spirit 
of  suppi  ession  of  the  ri^^hfs  of  working 
men,  as  plainly  indicated  by  tiie  above 
Inws  and  regnlations  on  the  I'Art  of 
authority  and  emplr)ycrs,  while  tm  ihe 
other  hand,  the  spirit  of  resistance  now 


fast  growing  in  the  mind  of  working 
people  as  manifested  by  the  strikes^ 
coupled  with  the  wretched  conditions 
under  which  they  are  suffering,  it  is 
easily  within  our  surmise  that  the  future 
industrial  life  of  this  country  is  destined 
to  repeat  the  history  of  early  English 
industry  and  unless  some  stringent  and 
wise  action  is  taken,  and  taken  quick- 
ly, Mncanlay's  prediction  for  the  United 
States  is  sure  to  find  its  realization  in 
this  countr}-. 

FUSATARO  TaCANO. 

May,  1897. 


AMERICA  AND  NIPPON. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Far  East, 

Dear  Sir, 

I  hope  you  w  ill  alh.w  me  to  uiiie 
a  few  remarks  on  "American  luilory," 
and  about  the  relation  l>ct\\L-en  that 
Country  anil  ours,  as  I  }ki\  ■  many  obli- 
irations  to  do  so.  Some  three  or  four 
months  aço.  when  the  editor  of  the 
Se/c  !i-fto-Xt/pofi  LVakcd  luc  what  sort  of 
hook  has  ni  )>t  influenccil  me  throughout 
my  life.  I  made  iiim  a  iirompt  replv  that 
it  was  the  "  Elemental  >  History  of  the 
United  Slates  ''  by  Quaci^cnbos,  and 
tlic  editor  published  my  note  in  his  paper. 
It  is  twent\  years  since  1  fnst  obtained 
pleasant  trains  of  thought  about  America 


after  studyinij  Quackenboi'  history,  and 
mv  sympathy  toward  that  country  was 
enhanced  in  consequence  of  niy  having 
been  educated  under  Wheeler,  Penhal- 
low,  r.itter,  Brookes  and  Peabody,  all 
Purit m  descendants  of  Massachusetts  ; 
and  our  able  professors  in  the  Agri- 
cul'.nral  Collep:c  ol  Sapporo,  Hokkaido. 
'I  he  very  l-]m;lish  that  I  write,  however 
rongh  auJ  unL^rammalical  it  may  be,  is 
[he  L,dft  of  instructions  by  these  Amei  ican 
gentlemen,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  requite 
their  favors  by  writing  something  about 
my  sympathy,  nay  the  sympathy  of  all 
my  compatriots,  towards  the  United 
States. 
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Now  let  us  first  take  a  glaiicc  ai  Uie 
expansion  ol  the  United  States.  The 
main  object  of  Columbus  was  to  reach 
•'Zipangu,"  (the  Chinese  pronunciation 
of  "Nippon  Koka",)  of  Marco  Polo, 
but  before  reaching  the  said  Zipangu  the 
gfcat  sailor  discovered  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  American  continent  afterwards 
After  the  discovery,  "To  the  West" 
was  the  universal  cry  throughout  Europe, 
and  the  people  hastened  to  the  New 
World.  Happily  North  America  was 
settled  by  the  Puritans,  Quakers  and 
other  Protestants  from  England,  the 
Huguenots  ft'om  France,  and  the  various 
Protestants  from  Holland  and  Sweden  ; 
thus  the  Atlantic  coast  has  become  the 
shelter  of  all  people  thirsting  for  truth, 
freedom  and  independence,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  these  people  rose  in  arms 
against  the  British  tyranny.  At  last  the 
republic  was  organized  after  the  dis- 
interested labors  of  Washington,  Putnam, 
Marion,  Franklin,  Jeflferson,  etc.,  all 
specimens  of  the  most  truth-loving 
members  of  the  world. 

Meanwhile,    the    regions    on  the 
Atlantic    coast  having  been  densely 
populated,  the  enterprising  people  cross- 
e<l        AUcgliany  Mountains,  and  ib^ 
€i8-Missiî>sip|n  valley  thus  became  the 
seat  of  business  and  culture.    By  the 
purchase  of  Lonisiana  and  annexation  of 
the  whole  Mississippi  valley,  the  horizon 
became  wider  ;  a  new  epoch  began,  and  \ 
the  western    expansion  of  the  Union  ' 
made  great  strides.    "  Westward   the  ! 
course  of  Empire  takes  its  way,"  and 
American  influence  reached  the  Roeky 


Mouutams  ;  soon  afterwards  the  Pacific 
region  having  been  ceded  by  Mexico, 
the  domain  ot  the  Union  spread  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Bat 
the  western  expansion  could  not  be 
arrested  even  by  the  raging  surge  of  the 
Pacific,  so  that  it  plunged  into  the  Ocean, 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  over- 
powered by  America,  and  at  last  Nippon 
was  opened  by  Commodore  Perry,  a 
descendant  of  the  Puritans.  Thus  the 
main  object  of  Cblumbus,  that  is  the 
discovery  of  "Zipangu"  was  realized, 
and  the  western  expansion,  nay  the 
historical  course  of  the  United  States, 
was  fulfilled  by  the  opening  of  Nippon. 
Henceforward  the  modern  history  of 
Nippon  l>egtns  :  the  opening  of  Nippon 
being  the  result  of  the  western  expansion 
of  the  Union,  we  dare  say  that  the  Meiji 
history  begins  with  the  American  dis- 
covery. 

It  was  by  an  act  ot  Providence  that 
Nippon  was  opened  by  the  Americans, 
the  most  truth-loving  people  in  the 
world,  and  by  a  Puritan  descendant, 

who  was  most  faithful  to  his  duty  and  to 
the  law  of  humanitv.  When  the 
friendly  treaty  was  concluded  between 
America  and  Nippon  at  Yokohama  in 
the  7th  year  of  Kayei,  and  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Shogunate  government 
were  invited  to  dinner  on  board  the 
fl^  >  r<)whalan,  Matsuzaki  Man  tard 
«2i4iSic8K),  one  of  die  guests,  being 
affected  by  the  kindness  of  the  host, 
embraced  the  Commodore  and  casually 
exclaimed,  "America  and  Nippon,  one 
heart."   Yes,  "America  and  Nippon, 
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one  heart"  continiied  to  develop  from 
that  lime  to  the  present  day  ;  America 
hag  despatched  Hairu,  Prayn,  Bingham, 
andothen,  all  high-minded  personages 
in  the  present  centniy,  as  her  Ministers 
resident  in  this  country.    Of  these, 
Harris  was  one  of  the  most  worthy 
créatures  that  God  has  ever  produced 
At  this  time,  Nippon  was  in  a  state  of 
infancy   with  regard    to  diplomatic 
affairs,   a  Representative  of  foreign 
nationality  could  do  any  mischief  were 
he  minded  to  do  so,  but  Harris  did 
not   Had  America  wished  to  occupy  the 
Bonin  group,  she  possessed  many  claims 
for  so  doing,   because    Nippon  had 
abandoned  these  islands  for  many  years, 
and  there  was  no  trace  of  a'  Japanese  to 
beseen  ;  wlüle  Commodore  Perry,  during 
his  expedition,  anchored  at,  and  drafted 
a  constitution  to  organize  a  Republic 
for  the  White  settlers  in  tlie  group  ;  but 
America  had  no  wish  for  such  a  result. 
Now  lei   us  enumerate  the  valuable 
efforts  of  the  Americans  rendered  since 
the  day  of  Harris  for  the  service  of  our 
conntrv. 

It  was  Harris  who  served  as  a  meditim 
between  ilie  foreign  Ministers  atid  ilie 
Shogunate  government,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  advise  and  assist  the  latter  at 
any  time  when  diplomatic  complications 
occurred  and  (Icfeiul  Nippon  fn);n  the 
\vilfuhie^>  ui  other  loreign  .Mijiiblers, 
Thus  Uic  combination  policy  of  the 
foreigîi  Mini>i<jrs  was  utterly  defeated. 

It  was  America  that  consented  to  our 
wish  to  revise  the  foreign  treaty,  con- 
cluded a  new  one,  and  placed  herself  as 


a  sort  of  elder  sister  to  make  complete 
our  long'dreamt  of  treaty  revision,  when 
no  other  nation  in  the  world  was  willing 
to  do  so. 

It  was  America  that  consented  to  obey 
our  quarantine  regulations,  when  thé 
ships  of  all  other  nations  entering  Yoko? 
hama  from  Nagasaki  refused  to  do 
so. 

It  was  Commodore  Perr\  that  advised^ 
the  Sh<)gunate  government  to  record  a 
schedule  concerning  the  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  opium  in  the  foreign 
treaty;  and  it  was  also  America  that 
refused  to  listen  to  the  arguments  of 
other  nations,  who  blamed  us  for  the 
intrusion  to  their  extra-territorial  rights 
about  the  prohibition  of  the  importation 
of  opium. 

It  was  America  that  acknowledged  our 
admission  to  the  International  Postal 
and  Telegraphic  Alliance,  when  other 
nations  refnse.I  to  do  so. 
I  It  was  America  that  returned  the 
Shimonoseki  indemnity  to  us. 

It  was  Simmons  who  supplied  us  with 
medical   works,    Vcrbeck   with  social 
'  work?,  Hepburn  with  linguistic  works, 
■  Murray  with  educational  works,  Morse 
I  with  nrclixolop^ical  works,  and  Fenollosa 
with  x'esthetic  works.     Beside  the  above, 
as  I  was  brought  up  and  educated  at 
Sapporo,  let  nie  enumerate  the  American 
works  in  iiokkaido. 

It  was  General  Ca j m  on  who  made  the 
:  general  plan  of  the  colonization  of  Hok- 
I  kaido. 

I  It  was  Colonel  Clarke  wlio  mad:  the 
I  general  plan  ot  the  establishment  ol  the 
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Sapporo  Agricoltaml  College. 

Il  was  Lyman  who  made  the  general 
plan  of  the  geological  survey  of  Hok> 
kaido. 

It  was  Crawford  who  made  the  general 
plan  of  the  railway  construction  of  Hok- 
kaido. Such  arc  the  efforts  of  the 
Americans  i  >r  Nippon  ;  how  valuable 
they  are,  and  how  grateful  we  should 
be  !  Indeed,  when  General  Grant  had 
an  interview  with  our  Emperor,  His 
Majesty  said,  **  As  America  and  Nippon 
lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ocean,  the 
friendship  of  the  two  neighbors  should 
be  increased  year  by  year. 

Being  on  such  intim:\tc  terms  wiili 
Anierica,  we  thought  that  our 
neighbor  would  forever  keep  up  her 
friendsliip  towards  us.  But  to  our 
gretil  amazement,  she  is  now  afjout  to 
inii)ose  an  almost  prohibitive  tariff  on 
our  Isabutai,  silk  handkerchiefs,  rugs, 
mattings  and  so  forth  !  Ah,  America  as 
an  elder  sister  helped  and  advised 
younger  Nipp*)n  with  all  her  kindnesb, 
but  n«>  üGuner  did  she  find  thai  her 
younger  sister  was  going  ahead  with 
hope  and  jirosperity,  than  she  turned 
sulky  and  ill-tern pereii  1  As  we  had 
been  so  confidinji;  and  friendly  with  tiic 
Americans,  it  i.s  natural  that  the  reaction 
against  ihcni  comes  with  redoubled 
force.  What  a  sudden  change  !  The 
whole  Empire  is  bitter  in  heart.  Listen 
to  the  cries  that  pour  forth  from  every 
quarter  of  Nippon. 

"  None  the  less,  should  (he  measure 
be  carried  through,  it  b  unavoidable 
that  Nippon  should,  by  way  of  self* 


defence,  exercise  the  right  of  adopting  a 

retaliative  tariff  :  therefore,  in  pursuance 
of  that  object,  Nippon  must  annul  the 
'  mosl>favored>nation  '  clause  contained 
in  the  new  treaty  concluded  between 

the  two  countries,  and  must  be  prepared 

to  speedily  revise  the  treaty.'' — the 
resolution  of  the  General  Meeting  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce. 

"In  the  event  of  the  Bill  passing, 
Nippon  must  be  prepared  to  annul  the 
treaty  concluded  ^vith  America." — 
Kagawa,  the  representative  of  the  Oka* 
yama  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"  Not  only  is  the  imposition  of  a  duty 
upon  coninioditics  not  produced  in  one's 
own  country,  against  the  principles  of 
protective  tariff,  but  viewed  from  the 
slandjjoint  of  Japanese  interests,  the 
step  contemplated  hy  America  must  be 
considered  as  placini^  a  barrier  au^ainst 
the  ingress  of  Japanese  commodities. 
I  The  result  will  be  that  not  only  the  tea 
I  industry  of  Nip[)on  will  be  involved  in 
ruin,  but  even  the  good  rclation.s  be- 
tween the  two  couütrieü  ma\  be  put  to  a 
severe  test.  ' — The  memorial  suhnuited 
to  the  Minister  i)f  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce by  the  Central  Tea  Guild. 

"Can  the  people  ot  America  be  per- 
,  suadcd  lu  approve  the  measure  even 
when  its  enactment  would  oblige  them 
to  pay  more  than  double  the  price  for 
Japanese  commodities  than  thai  ilicy  are 
now  paying?  Can  they  be  led  to  believe 
that  the  measure  will  conduce  towards 
promoting  the  prosperit)  of  America 
just  at  the  juncture  when  commercial 
relations  between   the  two  countries 
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b^n  to  show  signa  of  remarkable 
development,  especially  on  the  side  of 
American  imports  into  Nippon  ?  While 
it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  true 
motive  of  the  American  Authorities 
in  this  affair,  one  can  not  bot  hope  that 
the  good  sense  of  the  people  at  large 
will  reassert  itself  and  thus  cause  the 
rejection  of  the  contemplated  duties." 
— ^The  memorial  submitted  to  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  by  the 
Yokohama  Branch  of  Nippon  Com* 
mercial  Association. 

"In  practice,  the  measure  contem- 
plated by  the  Americans,  is  intended  to 
impose  specially  heavy  proliibitive  duties 
upon  Japanese  goods  alone.  It  is  im- 
material whether  America  prohibits  the 
import  of  Japanese  goods  or  not,  for  this 
is  not  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents  ;  it 
is  a  question  of  sentiment  What  would 
be  the  effect  npon  the  sentiment  of  the 
Japanese  supposing  the  measure  should 
be  carried  into  effect?  Reaction  would 
be  sure  to  ensue,  and  the  Japanese 
sentiment  towards  America  would  be 
completely  reversed.  " — The  Jiji  Shimpo, 
an  independent  paper. 

"If,  however,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
favoring  a  limited  section  of  the  people, 
a  new  tariiT  law  not  calculated  to  confer 
any  particular  benefit  on  the  people  at 
large* be  put  into  force  and  the  exclusion 
of  Japanese  commodities  be  established, 
not  only  business  relations,  but  even 
national  relations  might  be  affected,  and 
the  sentiment  of  special  friendship  which 
Nippon  has  entertained  towards  her 


trans-Pacific  neighbor  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  foreign  intercourse  might 
cool  down," — ^The  Yovmri  Slàmbm,  a 
Government  paper. 

"If  such  a  measure  be  suffered  to 
pass  through  the  American  National 
Assembly,  Nippon  might,  in  view  of  the 
privilege  conferred  by  the  treaty  con* 
eluded  with  America,  adopt  retaliatory 
measures,  and  might  impose  a  similarly 
heavy  duty  upon  staple  commodities 
imported  from  America."— the  Toltyo 
Asahi  Shimbun,  a  Government  paper. 

"What  Nippon  and  other  Powers 
bhould  do  at  this  juncture  is  to  take 
steps  calculated  to  dispel  the  cloud  that 
impedes  a  wide  command  of  the  views  of 
Americans.  Let  the  Japanese  Authori- 
ties have  recourse  to  diplomatic  means 
to  attain  that  purpose,  and  let  Japanese 
merchants  and  manufacturers  resort  to 

(  effective  retalialive  measures  for  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  Americans  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  on  a  suicidal  course.  " — the  Tokyo 
Nichinichi  Shimbun^  an  Opposition  paper. 

Consider  that,  notwithstanding  the 
one-sideness  of  the  commerce  between 

I  the  two  countries  was  approaching  to  a 
balance  year  by  year,  our  enterprising 
merchants  planning  to  import  iron  from 
America,  order  ships  to  be  built  in  the 
docks  on  the  trans-Pacific  coast,  and  the 
ships  of  our  Mail  Steamship  Company 

I  having  commenced  direct  communi- 
cation wiih  the  ports  on  the  opposite 
continent,  that  America  is  suddenty 
going  to  change  her  former  relationship 
towards  Us  nnd  exclude  Japanese  com- 
modities   from    her    land,  it  is  not 
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surprising:  that  blame  for  America  is 
pouring  forth  from  every  corner  of  our 
Empire. 

Whilst  the  New  Tarift"  Question  is 
thus  going  on  with  great  excitement  in 
this  country,  another  question,  üiat  is, 
the  Rejection  of  Japanese  Emigrants  in 
Hawaii,  has  roused  the  sjiirit  of  our 
people.  The  case  is  a  simple  one. 
The  Hawaiian  Authorities  have 
excluded  a  considerable  number  of 
our  emigrants  under  the  pretence  that 
they  were  in  contract  labor,  iliough  they 
were  really  not  so.  The  evidences  oi 
the  faults  and  misunderstandings  of  the 
Hawaiians  are  so  obvious  that  I  neetl  not 
mention  them  here  ;  all  the  impartial 
eyes  of  the  world  notice  the  illegality. 
Yet  to  our  utler  amazement,  the 
Hawaiians,  not  the  native  Hawaiians, 
but  the  Americans  domiciled  at  Hono- 
lulu are  going  to  deny  our  reasonable 
demand  I  As  the  little  republic  is  still 
stubbornly  insisting  on  its  unreasonable 


demands  and  negotiations  are  being 
prolonged,  some  of  the  Japanese  are  be- 
ginning to  believe  that  America  is  at 
the  back  of  Hawaii  ;  and  even  her 
greatest  admirers  and  friends,  like  myself, 
are  now-a-days  inclining  to  tlnnk  so 
too  ;  so  It  is  natural  that  the  mass  of  the 
Japanese,  who  are  bewildered  at  the 
sudden  change  of  the  friendship  of  the 
Americans  towards  us,  is  growing  to 
have  a  simuai  belief  day  by  day. 

Although  1  reallv  believe  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Puiiiaub  and  Quakers 
will  not  pass  the  New  Tariff  Bill  ;  thai 
descendenls  of  tlic  heroes  of  Bunker's 
Hill  or  Valley  Forge  do  not  shield  the  un- 
reasonableness of  the  Hawaiians,  and 
the  friends  of  Perry  or  Harris  do  not 
change  their  love  of  right,  I,  as  a  careful 
reader  of  American  history,  appeal  to  all 
the  truth-loving  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  rigidly  adhere  to  their  former 
principles. 

Shiga  Shigetaka. 


JAPAN'S  DIRECT  TIRADE  WITH  FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES. 


Every  intelligent 
the  fact  that  the 
country  is  not  her 
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Japanese  recognizes 
foreign  trade  of  his 
own,  because  it  is 


under  the  control  of  foreign  merchants, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


•  •  • 


n 
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n 
>i 
It 
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Im.  &  Ex.  Thnragh  Jap.  Throngh  For.  %ci  Jap.  %  of  For. 

79^15.000,,  9,S48,C300„  «9,967,000  12  8S. 

9435ô.O0O„  13,494,000,,  81,363,000  14  86. 

12n.136.coo ,.  iSjK'j.ooo .,  110,420,000  14  86. 

134,577.000,,  18,586,000,,  115,991,000  14  86. 

136,520,000,,  26,830,000,,  109,690,000  19  81. 

128.019,000  „24.005,000.,  104,014,000  19  Si. 

160,665,000  „  26,458,000  „  134,207,000  16  84. 

1 76,2o8,coo  ..  31,009,000  ,.  145. 3S9.000  18  8a. 

228,780,000  „  55 .596,000  „  1 73, 1 84,000  20  80. 

36a,778,ooo  „  67,158,000  „  195,620,000  2$  75. 
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It  is  interesting  to  investigate  why 
the  ambitions  Japanese  people,  who 
have  revolutionized  tlieir  political  and 
industrial  systems  within  the  last  thirty 
years  and  deiSeated  a  country  thirty  fold 
bigger  than  their  own,  are  so  inactive  in 
their  international  trade.  Is  it  because 
they  have  been  very  much  engaged  in 
their  internal  reform,  and ,  have  had 
little  time  to  spare  for  their  commercial 
expansion,  abroad?  Is  it  because  of 
their  lack  of  commercial  training,  or  of 
the  scarcity  of  their  capital?  Or,  is  it, 
as  Mr.  Robert  Young  says,  due  to  their 
imperfect  commercial  integrity?  When 
I  first  noticed  his  article  in  the  "  Nin- 
teenth  Ccntory,"  November  last,  I  was 
very  much  attracte  d  1  tlic  title,  viz., 
'*  Commercial  Morality  of  Japan." 
Contrary  to  my  expectation,  Mr.  Young 
filled  every  page  with  examples  of  com- 
mercial immorality  of  Japan.  It  seems 
that  he  picked  up  examples  of  a  few  bad 
merchants  and  applied  them  to  the 
character  of  Japanese  traders  in  general. 
He  says  that  the  Japanese  merchants 
vary  their  prices.  This  is  not  true  in 
most  retail  trades,  though  perhaps  ex- 
ception must  niade  in  the  case  of 
some  wholesale  dealers;  for  the  nature 
of  their  trade  is,  as  in  any  other  country, 
akin  to  that  of  auction.  It  is  from  these 
fiicts  that  Adam  Smith  deduced  his 
famous  economic  law,  that  the  price  is 
determined  by  rlcmanri  and  supply — the 
law  which  is  nniversaliy  accepted  by  all 
economisls  in  ihe  worlcl. 

In  rcf^ard  to  the  chara£te^MjfJ;\panese 
^  merchants,  however,  one  of  the  most 


important  things  to  be  remembered,  is 
viz.,  that  they  never  charge  an  absurd 
price.  An  average  difference  between 
the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  in  Japan 
is  about  twenty  per  cent,  and  only 
about  ten  per  cent  between  the 
wholesale  and  manufacturing  prices. 
In  Japan,  most  manufacturers  are 
artisans  whose  products  are  for  the 
consumption  of  their  neighbours,  and 
therefore  they  do  not  dare  to  seek  an 
exorbitant  profit;  while  in  other  count* 
ries,  most  manufocturers  are  capitalists 
whose  products  are  mainly  for  export, 
and  therefore  they  have  reason  to  try  to 
get  as  large  a  profit  as  possible.  Again, 
in  Japan,  prices  of  every  article  are,  as  a 
rule,  determined  by  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion; while  in  other  countries,  the 
principle  of  international  value  works 
more  effectively  both  in  domestic  and  in 
the  foreign  markeUi,  and  the  prices  are 
ordinarily  determined  by  the  demand, 
unless  competition  beats  them  down  to 
the  cost  of  production.  In  shor^ 
Japanese  manufacturers  are  still  hermiia^ 
while  manufacturers  in  other  countries 
are  shrewd.  Therefore,  Mr.  Young  has 
not  done  justice  to  the  facts,  when  he 
says  :  "It  is  business  to  secure  the 
greatest  advantage  forone's  self  at  all  cost 
to  reputation,  and  this  seems  the  only 
touchstone  winch,  in  Japan,  is  applied 
to  commercial  matters." 

In  another  place  Mr.  Young  says  that 
Japanese  merchants  do  not  acknowledge 
I  he  sacredness  of  a  contract.  Here, 
again,  he  is  appl\  ing  a  special  case  to 
the  geneial  character  of  the  people.  Do 
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we  not  find  men  who  violate  their  con- 
tracts in  every  place  ?  Are  there  not  law 
suits  in  every  country  ? 

In  a  book  of  geography,  published  in 
London,  as  early  as  1747,  we  find  the 
following  words  in  regard  to  the  moral 
character    of    the    Japanese  people  : 

"  In  character,  likewise, 

which  tlicv  bear  with  other  Tintions, 
they  appear  in  a  cjuile  oppusiic  lighi  ; 
for  whilst  the  Chinese  are  looked  upon 
as  crafiy,  cniiniiii;,  covetous,  an  1 
tnavisli.  the  Japanese  are  nduiiicd  lor 
their  strict  honesty,  faithlulncss,  and 
gencrusity  :  no  people  are  more  careful 
to  breed  up  their  children  to  a  love  of 
these,  and  every  other  virtue,  than  liicy. 
Tliey  take  no  less  pains,  to  inspire  them 
with  a  love  of  j^lory,  a  contempt  of 
dangers,  and  fearlessness  of  death,  to 
inure  them  to  bear  hunger,  heat,  coUl, 
pain,  inclemencies  of  weather,  watching 
labour,  poverty,  losses,  etc.,  with  sur- 
prising patience  in  which  they  not  only 
differ  from  the  Chinese,  but  from  most 
other  Oriental  nations.  They  likewise 
breed  them  up  to  modesty,  charity, 
fidelity,  sincerity,  and  utter  abhorence 
of  lying  and  liars  and  every  kind  of  fraud. 
The  women  are  celebrated  by  most 
writers  for  their  extraordinary  modesty 
and  bashfutness,  as  well  as  for  their  fine 
shape  and  complexion,  and  it  is  to  them 
that  the  education  of  children  is  com- 
mitted, in  which  province,  we  are  far- 
ther told,  that  they  excel  all  other 
nations,  for  they  make  no  use  of  punish- 
ments, or  any  severe  methods,  or  even 
threats  to  them,  but  only  strive  to  gain 


them  by  praise,  reward,  and  other  such 

incentives."    "   neither  are 

fhey  covetous  after  much  wealth,  being 
satisfied  with  a  competency,  as  the  best 
preservative  ai^aist  lyin^:,  cozeninp:, 
against  envy  rjr  detraction,  in  con- 
versation they  olîserve  a  irreat  decorum, 
and  avoid  all  1»)  i^e,  and  lii^lii,  and  vain 
praitUng  ;  tJiey  atlect  a  kind  of  Laconic 
style,  and  an  aversion  to  railing  defama- 
tion, luxury  in  eating,  drinking,  dress 
and  lurnitiire;  but  vet,  in  these  affect  n 
su:pri>iiiL;  cleanliness  and  decency. 
Drunkenncai  and  gluiiuny  arc  unknown 
I  amijntj:  them,  any  more  than  cheating 
and  (lislii  iiesty,"  (A  Complete  System 
of  Cieograpiiy  of  tiic  Known  World,  V. 

Such  is  the  chai acter  ul  the  Japanese 
people  in  the  ICiyhteenlh  Century.  Can 
we  believe  that  the  same  has  recently 
degenerated  after  the  introduction  of 
Euro]iean  ideas? 
I     Mr.  Young  concludes  bis  article  on 
j  Japan  by  saying:     "Her  export  and 
I  import  will  go  on  increasing  in  volume, 
but  the  trade  will  remain  in  the  hands 
of  foreign  merchants  as  at  present,  and 
the  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries  in 
which  her  merchants  desire  to  engage 
will  remain  a  dream  of  the  dim  and 
distant  future."   These  words  are  not 
proven  by  the  facts.    A  careful  study  of 
the  above  table  would  show  that  the 
foreign  trade  carried  on  by  Japanese 
merchants  has  steadily  inreased,  both  in 
proportion  and  in  volume,  while  the 
same  trade  carried  on  by  foreign  nner- 
chants  has  though  increased  in  volume. 
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suffered  reduction  in  proportion. 

Thus,  the  deplorable  condition  oi  the 
foreign  trade  of  Japan  is  not  due  to  the 
Jack  of  integrity  of  her  people,  but  to 
the  historical  fact  that  the  country  has 
not  been  prepared  for  foreign  intercourse. 
In  1858,  when  the  first  commercial  treaty 
was  arraiifj^ed  between  Jajian  and  the 
United  States,  ii  was  forced  upon  the 
former  by    American  cannons,  ready 
to  be  fired  ujion  t!ie  defenceless  city  of 
wooden  structures,     japan  did  not  wish 
to  open  trade  with  foreign  couiuries, 
because  she  had  all  materials  she  needed 
at  home.    The  treaty  was   signed  to 
satisfy  some  American  adventurers  who 
were  soon  followed  by  t!ie  Knglihh, 
French,  Cern^rn,  and  Russian.  Then, 
came  a  number  of  foreign  merchants 
■who  made  themselves  rich  by  trading 
with  the  hermits  of  the  Orient.  Ever 
since,  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Mikado's 
Empire  has  been  under  the  control  of 
Western    merchants.     She    did  not 
realize  that  this  was  a  disgrace  for  an 
independent  nation,  until  she  learnt  the 
Jesson  from  Occidentals.    The  perver- 
sity  and;  arrogance,   indulged  in  by 
foreign  merchants  in  Yokohama  have 
enormously    stimulated    the  modern 
Japanese  traders,  whose  Spartan  pride  is 
still  warm  in  their  hearts.    For  many 
years,  the  relation  of  foreign  tea  traders 
to  the  native  tea  planters  was  something 
like  the  relation  of  employers  to  their 
employees.    The  tea  traders  constantly 
oppressed  the  tea  plantersT  who  in  order 
to  resist  such  an  oppression  formed  a 
powerful  corporation  about  fifteen  years 


ago.  The  struggle  between  this  corpora- 
tion and  the  foreign  merchants  has  been 
carefully  watched  by  patriotic  sympa- 
thizers,  who  have  gradually  become 
inspired  with  the  spirit  of  the  commercial 
adventurers.    The   planters   have,  for 

.  twenty  years  said  that  they  must  form  a 
direct  relation  with  American  customers  ; 
native  manufacturers  cried  that  they 
must  .seek  tlieir  customers  lor  tlieir 
c^enninc  works  of  Oriental  art  ;  Viscount 
Yenomoto  suggcstetl  that  emigration 
must  be  encouraged  ;    Baron  Murala 

I  demanded  that  fishery  be   protected  : 

I  Mr.  Taguchi  insisted  that  trade  must  be 
ojicned  with  the  Oceanic  Inlands  and 
Australia;  the  House  of  Representatives 
resolved    that  the   sfnpping    trade  be 

j  protected  and  all  kinds  of  ns«.istance 
must  be  given  fjr  the  advance  ot  foft'ign 
trade.    Very  recently,  to^^  the  ricniicr  of 

I  the  prci>enl  Cabinet,  Ci>unt  Matsukala 
said  publicly  that  the  international  trade 
is  a  basis  of  universal  peace  :  diis  was 
seconded  by  his  colleague,  Count 
Okuma,  now  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  of  Agricultural  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs,  who  in  speaking  before 
the  Committee  of  Industry  and  Com- 
merce this  spring,  said  that  foreign  trade 
is  the  foundation  of  wealth  of  this  nation, 
for  it  stimulates  the  progress  of  agricul- 
tural  and  m'anu&cturing  industries  of 
Japan;  and  in  conclusion . he  said  (a 
remarkable  thing  for  any  statesman)  that 
export  alone  is  not  the  sole  object  of 
foreign  trade,  therefore,  import  must 
also  be  encouraged. 
AH  these  opinions  are  now  begining 
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to  exert  a  vilal  intlucncc  upon  the 
foreign  trade  of  Japan.  The  Tea  Planters' 
Association  has  lately  opened  a  branch 
office  in  Ncav  York,  with  the  purpose 
of  introducing  genuine  Japanese  tea  ; 
many  Japanese  merchants  have  opened 
stores  ofOrientAl  works  in  various  cities 
of  this  country  (ihc  U,  S.  );  an  emigrant 
company  has  purchased  a  large  iiact  of 
land  in  Centra!  America  for  colïee 
plantalirinö,  several  large  fishing  com- 
panies have  been  organized  for  hunting 
seals  and  wliales,  which  have,  hiiherlo, 
been  left  to  the  onrcstrici-ïd  roblîery  of 
foreign  iishcrj.  ;  the  ( Jceanic  Islanils 
Trading  Company  has  already  begun  its 
trade  with  the  T*hilipines,  Sumatra,  New 
Zealand,  and  Australia:  the  House  of 
Kepre>en  tat  IVOS  has  passe'l  a  law  to 
piuiect  foreign  navigati».)n  ;  a.>  a  conse- 
quence oi  lLi:>,  the  jaj)anese  Mail  Sieam- 
:>hip  Company  has  extended  its  luics  to 
the  Pacific  coast  ui  tb.e  United  States,  to 
Australia,  and  Kurupc  via  India  ;  besides 
tins,  the  (Jrieiilai  St  earn -ship  (onijtany 
luiü  been  uicorpur.ited  fur  a  similar  pur- 
pose ;  and  finally  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  called  a  Committee  of  Industry 


and  Commerce,  to  which  reference  hL^ 
already  been  made,  consisting  of  twenty 
four     prominent     merchants,  manu- 
facturers, bankers,  rail  road  manager?, 
engineers,  political  econoni)'  prolessoit 
of  the  university  and  statesmen,  and 
instructed  them  to  investigate  the  follow* 
ing   topics  :    i.     What    is   the  most 
economical  way  to  survey  the  Yangtse 
River,  which  has  been  opened  for  th« 
navigation  of  loreign  ships  by  virtue  ot 
the  Shimonoseki   Treaty?  2.     Wow  to 
improve  the  system  of  foreign  exchange? 
3.     How   to   facilitate   r^-ex[)orts?  4- 
How   to   enlarge  the   foreign  market 
for  Japane.-jC  goods  ?  5.    How  to  i>bt.uri 
valions  industrial  and  commercial  re- 
ports Irom  foreign  countries?  6.  Hov 
to  enlarge  the  system  oi  matiiime  insiir- 
i  ance?  7.  How  to  protect  labour? 
I      In  spile  ol  such  /.cal  and  enihu^iasm, 
I  the  most  inijHjrtant  instrument  io\  the 
I  expansion  ot  foreiL-n  trade,  viz.,  sbij>ni'^S 
industry  iia>  lecenily  fallen  more  aiiJ 
^  more  uuo  liic    hands  of  foreign  ship 
I  oMjiers.    The  following  table  shows  this 
I  tendency  ; 


1889 

1890 
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Im.  &  Kx. 
Through  {ap, 

488,503  tons. 
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448.619  ., 

344.79» 
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Through  For. 
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3.022,77s 
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(The  T^kti  Nenkwan  tot  1896). 
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The  increasing  amount  of  freight  paid  to  foreign  caniers  during  these  years  is 
as  follows: 


T891 

l8q2 
1893 

»«95 


Freight  for  im 
ported  yûodi. 

3.577430  yfn. 

4,790.475 
4,333.749 
7.673.706 
8^694^1 


These  figures  have  startled  many 
public  men  in  Japan.    Many  news- 
papers in  Tokyo  have  recently  exaggerat- 
ed this  fact  in  order  perhaps  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  it.  It 
must  be,  however,  remembered  that  in 
the  year  of  1894-95»  Japan  was  fighting 
with  China,  and  the  Government  with- 
drew from  actual  using  in  commerce  a 
large  number  of  mercantile  steamships, 
the  total  tonnage  of  M  hich  is  estimated 
at  180,000  lon.s.    Tiie  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  measure  was  clearly  shown 
in  the  above  table,  fur  japan  was  then 
obliged  to  liire  foreign  vessels.     In  real- 
ity. Japan  ^vn?,  though  slowly,  making 
steady  pioi-ncs^  with  her  shipjiing  trade. 
The  following  table  shows  this  tend- 
ency : 

SOSEICN  TYPE  VSSSSLS  OWM2D  BY  JAPARBSE. 

Number.  Tonnage. 

1891   1,442  145.725. 

  i^i  14^*333. 

1893   1437  «55i>7«. 

1894..   1,467  212,925. 

1895   1,450  226,913. 

To  this  list,  the  toUowmg  vessels  will 
soon  be  added  : 

KtmHaR  OF  VESSFXS  ORDERED  BV  VARIOUS 
COMPANIES. 

Number.  Tomiage. 

Tlie  Japanese  S,  S.  Co.  18  9o,cxx>. 
The  Oriental  S.  S.  Co.  4  ^Qfioo. 
The  Osaka  S.  S.  Co.. . .      S  ri^SP^. 


Freight  for  ex- 
ported gocxls. 

6,986,659  yen, 

4.715.017  n 
4,800,540  „ 

ii,S74*7<»  « 


Total. 

10,564.089  ym- 

9.505.492  •» 
9.134^89  „ 

i5i47S,279 
«^«78,961  „ 


Meantime,  several  new  docks  have 
been  opened  in  Japan,  and  the  native 
ship-builders  are,  under  Government 
protection,  turning  out  a  number  of 

steamers.  The  time  will  come  when 
Japan  will  be  provided  with  a  large  fleet 
of  merchant  vessels. 

So  much  for  the  development  of  ship- 
ping trade,  now  let  us  turn  our  attention 
to  other  instrumentalities  of  international 
trade.  In  regard  to  maritime  insur- 
ance, the  Japan  IVÎ.irine  Insurance  Com- 
pany has  lately  projected  an  extension  of 
their  business  to  forci;;i>  waters  :  in 
regard  to  the  system  of  tbreign  exchange, 
one  iinjiiovenKMil  has  already  hcî'n  made, 
fur  the  \\.>kolKuna  Specie  Bank  has,  not 
lung  since  doubled  its  capital.  And 
quite  recently  Japan  has  taken  an  im- 
{)oi  tant  step,  introducing  a  new  period 
to  the  history  of  her  coinnicicc  and 
industry,  by  adopting  the  gold  standard. 
f<->r  by  tin's  system  she  can  avui-l  ;i  serious 
disturbance  aiising  !ri im  the  llnctuaiion 
of  ioreign  cxciianLj'C  wiiicli  will  [\\  mm 
facilitate  her  foreign  coniniorcc  M\d  also 
invite  foreign  capital.  Finally,  in  regard 
to  the  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries, 
we  hare  already  seen  in  the  first  table 
that  Japanese  merchants  have  made 
remarkable  progress  daring  the  last  de- 
cade.   They  have  really  increased  the 
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amonut  of  thdr  direct  trade  seven  fold.  î 
Japan  ha$  only  recently  taken  these  | 
serious  steps  lo  improve  her  foreign 
trade.  She  first  intends  to  take  her 
foreigfn  trade  into  her  hands  by  under- 
selling ihe  Western  merchants  in  Yoko- 
hama, and  then  to  extend  it  to  other 
countries.  Whether  she  will  succeed  in 
this  is  a  question,  but  unfortunately  she 
is  not,  as  yet,  (amiliar  with  the  methods 
of  international  trade.  I  have  often 
noticed,  in  this  country  (U.  S.),  that 
American  merchants,  having  an  office  on 
Broadway,  (N.  Y.  City),  correspond 
with  several  hundred  traders  all  over  the 
world,  and  carry  on  transactions  cover- 


Î  EAST. 

ing  millions  and  millions  of  dollars. 
Such  a  thing  as  thî!^  is  still  unknown  in 
japan.  In  order  to  be  able  to  do  this, 
she  must  have  a  large  body  of  foreign 
correspondents,  she  must  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  customs  and  laws  of 
different  countries  and  also  with  their 
wants  and  supply  ;  above  all,  she  must 
construct  a  good  commercial  system, 
including  a  system  of  banking,  insurance 
and  marine  transportation.  She  is  now 
making  progress  in  this  direction. 

S.  K.  Nakamura. 

•  Ml  .  S.  K.  Xakamura.  an  in^trucier  of  th«  Eattrnxn 
Ccllt'z- ,  I'oiifhkupsei.  X.  V..  I'.S.  A.,aui1aconitlbater 
of  irlitoriai  worku  t'>  iIk-  B4>«ton  Transcript,  m  at 
inwiuaie  from  lb«  Harvard  Universiiy.  The  present 
article  wae  «ent  ftwoi  him  especially  for  The  Far  Eii«t|. 


THE  PRESENTATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

JAPAN. 


"  How  unaccountable/' says  a  modern 
Japanese  ^vrit^^,  "is  the  avarice  of  an 
old  mail.  When  \vc  arc  young  and  our 
blood  is  >ha.  \vc  earnestly  de>irc  fiiine, 
life  i>  esteemed  at  a  feather's  weight,  and 
hoiioiii  is  as  weighty  as  a  ruck.  liut 
when  we  have  achieved  siuccss  and 
made  for  ourselves  a  name,  we  icci  that 
we  have  iinmalcjial  things  in  aliundance, 
and  long  twi  the  materinl  in  wliich  we 
are  deficient  ;  so  lijal  liic  shorter  ihe 
tuiure  before  us  is,  the  more  we  are 


oppessed  with  what  is  called  the  Avarice 

of  Death."* 

Much  of  the  diihculiy  which  we  for- 
eigners  exj)erience  in    estimiting  the 
Japanese  nation  arises  from   our  not 
!  realizing  the  double  character  of  the  peo- 


I     ♦  Hakarigataki  wa  röj»o  no  yokonen.  Ware 

i  hito  tonio  ni  kekl^i  H'karî  w.i,  hitasura  na  wn 
t>shinii,  ichi  mci  wo  u  no  ke  io  karonji,  chûgi 
wo  banjaku  to  zonzurcdo,  kö  nari  na  to^c,  mc 
ni  mienn  mono  no  tareba,  mc  ni  tnîyura  fasoku 
ni  me  no  tsuki,  saki  ea  tsumara  ni  tsurc,  shini- 
yoku  to  iu  shüjaka  kcsu.  Prof.  TnAcucki  in 
Hito-kiri'ha,  Act.  i.  Sc.  2. 
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pie.  J  apan  îs  at  <Hice  an  old  man  and  a 
yoang  one,  From  one  point  of  view  it 
is  young  Japan,  with  ils  "hol  blood, 
earnestly  desiring  &nie,  esteeming  life 
at  the  weight  of  a  connorant's  feather 
and  honour  as  a  weighty  precious  stone." 
From  another  it  is  the  old  man,  feeling 
that  it  has  immaterial  blessings  enough 
and  to  spare,  and  longing  for  material 
comforts  for  its  declining  jeais.  Yet 
there  are  not  two  Japans — ^there  is  only 
one — a  blending  of  January  and  May. 

Between  the  old  Japan  and  the  young» 
the  interests  of  religion  (I  may  as  well 
limit  myself  and  say  the  interests  of  the 
Christian  religion)  are  sometimes  obliged 
to  go  to  the* wall.  Old  Japan  is  quite 
satisfied  with  what  is  has  got,  the  m 
mienu  mono  the  invisibly  immaterial, 
portions  of  its  civilization  and  culture — 
its  literature,  philosophy,  religion — are 
quite  sufficient  for  it  It  does  not  want 
anything  from  elsewhere  in  these  de- 
partments of  human  thought,  unl^  by 
judicious  purchases  in  foreign  markets 
it  can  incrcnsc  material  wealth  and 
solid  comfort  Young  Japan  is  seeking 
honour  and  fame:— if  the  adoption  of 
the  Christian  religion  would  advance  it 
along  the  îines  of  its  ambition,  it  might 
perhaps  listen.  But  at  present  it  does 
not  see  how  it  is  going  to  be  helped  by 
Christianity  tuwarils  attaining  that  tiling 
on  wliich  it  lias  .-.ct  its  heart 

Before  going  further,  let  mf  guard 
myself  from  the  supposition  that  I  eiitnc- 
\y  blame  ihe  Japanese  tor  their  attitude 
ttnvards  Christianity.  It  is  true  thai 
prejudice  accounu  for  a  part  of  the 


indifference  that  is  displayed  :  and  pre- 
judice is  always  blameworthy.  But 
prejudice  is  not  a  Japanese  monopoly. 
I  know  Englishmen  and  Americans  who 
are  full  of  prejudices  :  I  have  even  got 
some  myself.  Nor  am  I  entirely  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  young  man  who 
thinks  of  naught  but  fame  and  honour. 
Has  not  Shakespeare  taught  me  that 
there  is  a  time  in  life,  when  it  is  proper 
for  a  youth  to  sigh  like  a  furnace  over  a 
ballad  made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow, 
and  another  when  it  becomes  him  to 
seek  the  bubble  reputation  even  at  the 
cannon's  month  ?  And  if  there  be  at  the 
present  moment  a  rush  after  material 
prosperity  and  national  expansion,  I 
may  indeed  see  much  danger  to  re- 
ligion  in  these  things,' -but  I  can  t  blame 
the  Japanese  for  them  any  more  than  I 
can  blame  my  own  country-men,  or  my 
German  and  American  cousins. 

Nor  would  it  be  right  to  say  that  t^^e 
Japanese  are  a  ra_c£.  ioiiiffecfint-to-pe- 
ligion.  I  say  nothing  of  the  magnifi- 
cent temples  in  show  places  :  but  go 
where  you  will,  in  town  or  country,  you 
will  find  places  of  worship,  humble  in- 
deed and  poor,  but  no  humbler  than 
the  dwellings  of  the  people  who  worship 
at  them.  These  numerous  temples 
coulcî  not  have  sprung:  up  nm^ngtst  pgow, 
pie  indifferent  {'>  the  clainis_ofj£Ligiûxi. 
ftîorcthàn  TÎTatT  the  rise  of  religious 
associations  wiihiii  ilie  last  few  vcars, 
the  Buddhist //(/»sti  Xw<//,  for  instance, 
during  the  last  decade,  with  its  t 3,000 
members  and  ils  two  periodicals,  wne  in 
i  Japanese,   and   one  in   £nglish  and 
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Russian,  all  show  that  the  reKgiotts 
tpirit  is  alive  and  that  the  national  in- 
difference  to  Christianity  does  not  spring 
trom  an  indifference  to  all  religion. 

Can  it  be  that  the  slow  progress  of 
Christianity  is  dae  to  the  way  in  which 
it  is  presented  to  the  people?  I  say 
"presented"  purposely  rather  than 
"preached,"  because  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  Christianity  is  presented  to  the 
people,  to  the  leading  people  at  least,  by. 
many  others  than  missionaries.  Japan 
is  not  dependent  entirely  upon  mission- 
aries  for  the  presentation  of  the  gospel. 
The  literature  of  Europe  and  America  is 
open  to  her,  her  students  listen  to  the 
teachings  of  Western  teachers  in  Wes- 
tern  Colleges,  on  the  same  benches  with 
Western  undergraduates,  or  do  domestic 
business  in  Californian  homes.  All  the 
multifarious  experience  thus  gathered  up 
forms  a  large  factor,  I  might  almost  say 
the  largest  factor,  in  the  presentation  of 
Chrbtianity  to  the  nation. 

How  then  is  Christianity  presented? 
We  present  it  each  in  his  own  way,  ac- 
cording  to  the  predominant  feature  in 
his  disposition,  and  the  Japanese  receives 
it,  each  in  his  own  way,  according  to 
the  predominant  feature  in  his  disposi- 
tion. Thus  with  some  men  Christianity 
is  a  matter  of  morals.  They  will  extol  the 
moral  grandeur  of  Christ,  the  moral 
teachings  of  the  Apostles,  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  Faiih.  The  Buddhist  do- 
es not  contradict  this,  nor  does  the  Con- 
fucianisL  '  *  But,  "  he  practically  answers, 
"granting  the  exalted  morality  of  Christ 
and  His  followers,  does  that  give  me 


anything  which  I  havenotalrcadj;^oi 
jrT^Coîïïucîus^  ?  Why 

should  I  leave  them  to^  take  up  some- 
thing- identical  coming  from  a  foreign  i 
teacher  ?  My  motto  is  ^«iV/Sa  non  nwovt^  ' 
Besides  he  aks  "Is^thc  inorajity^of  j 
Europeso  very  nuich  better  than  jtae 
tnoraliüLO^  Asiajl* 

Another  mind  will  look  at  Christiania 
from  its  philosophical  side.     I  am 
myself  a  firm  believer  in  Christian  philo- 
sophy, as  I  hope  I  am  in  every  thing 
Christian  and  Catholic.    But  the  longer 
I  live,  the  more  clearly  I  see  the  dif* 
Acuities  attendant  on  a   purely  philo* 
sophical  exposition  of  Christianity.   I  ' 
cannot  conceive  myself  Secoming  a 
believer  in  the  Buddhist  cosmogony,  i 
law  working  the  universe  without  a  Law- 
giver— but  I  know  from  the  experience 
of  many  failures  how  d^£ult  it^.to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  God  t> .  ;  c 
unPefieveir""^TKe^u  philosopher 
has  much  that  he  can  say  for  hb  philo- 
sophy.   I  do  not  believe  all  that  he  says  : 
but  his  arguments  are  probable  :  and 
there  are  some  Christian  writers  who 
deem  that  probability  is  the  guide  of  life; 
To  convert  Japan  to  Christianity  iteeds 
something  more  than  philosophic  specu- 
lations based  on  probability. 

Again,  others  make  much  of  histoi}*. 
Christianity,  they  say,  has  behind  it  the  I 
verdict  of  history.  Yes:  but  so  has 
Buddhism,  and  so  has  Mohammedanism. 
The  whole  worid  has  bbtory  behind  it; 
and  to  the  Japanese  mind,  the  Japanese 
histor}',  with  its  lessons  of  practice 
wisdom  and  religion,  is  far  more  attnc* 
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tive,  and  appeals  wiih  far  greater  power 
than  does  the  history  of  any  'Kuropean 
nation,  or  any  epoch  of  Christian  Church 
history. 

It  is  true  that  liistor)',  philosophy, 
morality  combined  form  a  very  strong 
basis  for  belief.  lîut  the  three  together 
would  not  convert  Japan,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  world.  They  are  proofs  lor  none 
but  the  learned. 

Tiiere  still  remains  another  method  of 
presentation,  a  method  which  different- 
iates Christanity  from  every  thing  else 
that  claims  the  allegiance  of  liie  luiman 
heart    It  is  wrong  to  think  that  Chris- 
tianity is  merely  a  machine  for  saving 
souls  by  oflfers  of  bliss  in  a  future  life. 
Buddhism  professes  to  do  that.  The 
object  of  Christianity  is  quite  as  much 
to  exhibit  before  angels  and  men  "  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God/'  and  to  allow 
men  even  in  this  world  to  "  taste  of  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come.  "  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  supernatural  side  to 
Christianity,  which  needs  to  be  presented 
along  with  Christian  ethics,  philosophy, 
history,  in  order  to  pat  before  the  world 
•  fully  the  claims  of  Christ 

Supernaturalism  is  of  two  kinds.  Su- 
pernaturalism  in  the  past,  and  super- 
naturalism  in  the  present    Tlie  one  is 
accepted  by  all  orthodox  Christians.  We 
all  believe  in  and  teach  the  Creation  of 
the  World  by  God,   the  Incarnation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  miracles  done  by  Him, 
His  Resurrection,  His  Ascension,  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible.    But  there  is  not  much 
use  in  teaching  a  supernaturalism  of  the 


past,  which  worked  centisru  >  ago,  unless 
we  can  demonstrate  a  supernaturalism  of 
the  present — the  hand  of  God  working 
in  our  midst.  Ttj  do  so  is  to  produce 
nothing  but  a  dead  onhodoxv. 

What  we  as  Christians  have  got  to 
show  to  the  world  is  a  Go  1  present  with 
us,  jiresent  in  our  hearts,  in  our 
Churches,  in  our  lives,  and  confirminghis 
presence  "with  signs  following."  The 
nge  of  miracles  is  not  over:  and  we  as 
Christians  have  to  demonstrate  that  it  is 
not.  There  are  still  miracles  of  con- 
version, we  havc^to  show  them  :— mirac- 
les of  sanctification,  l>y  which  a  man 
gives  up  all  he  has  for  the  Truth  :  — 
miracles,  not  only  over  the  minds  of  men 
but  over  the  forces  of  nature — miracles 
which  always  bring  blessings  to  mankind. 
Wherever  there  are  signs  of  the  super- 
natural power  present  among  men  there 
is  no  lack  of  converts  to  Christ.  A  cold 
intellectual  Protestantism  which  rejects 
the  present  supernatural  power  residing 
in  the  Christian  Church  can  never  hear 
more  than  a  half  witness  to  Christ.  And 
a  half  witness  is  a  half-truth  :  and  there 
is  no  lie  so  dangerous  as  one  which  is 
half  a  truth. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  ask  me  what 
I  mean  by  the  supernaturalism  of  the 
present  I  mean  by  it  that  the  super- 
natural tokens  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  still  continue  :  that  the  signs 
"which  follow  them  that  believe," 
mentioned  by  St  Mark  in  hi.s  gospel  are 
still  to  be  found  :  that  '*  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  spirit"  spoken  of  by  St  Paul 
is  still  given  to  Christian  men  to  profit 
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withal  :  and  that  these  physical  signs  are 
the  tests  which  prove  the  reality  of  those 
more  spiritaal  and  invisible  powers 
which  the  Church  possesses. 

Horace  Biishnell  in  his  book  **  Nature 
and  the  Supernatural"  has  a  chapter 
headed  Mirades  and  SptrthtiU 
mi  Disconimued*\  in  which  he  shows 
that  the  Supernatural  has  always  been 
more  or  less  manifest  in  the  Church  from 
the  earliest  ages  to  within  our  on  n  rc- 
collect'on.  More  or  less»  but  chicfly 
less,  judging  by  the  criticisms  which  this 
chapter  evoked.  And  yet  he  makes  a 
good  point  in  his  Preface  to  the  New 
Edition  when  he  shows  that  the  accept- 
ance of  the  supernatural  in  the  past  real- 
ly depends  on  our  acceptance  of  it  in  the 
present.  "  We  come  in  due  course  to 
surrender  the  credibility  of  anything 
supernatural  or  miraculous,  by  renounc- 
ing the  credibility  of  any  such  thing  oc- 
curring now.  The  credibility  of  all 
such  wonders,  is.  we  think,  according 
to  the  ratio  of  their  distance  :  which  is 
tlie  same  as  to  admit  that  they  are  in  fact 
credible  nowhere." 

As  a  commentary  on  the  abi)ve  I  may 
mention  a  book  entitled  "  Mv  Life  in 
Christ"  by  John  SergiefT  (London, 
Cassells  &  Co.  1897).  Its  author  is  a 
Russian  priest,  rcsi<lin£;  at  Cronstadt, 
and  famed  throughout  Russia  for  his 
sanctity  When  the  Emperor  Alexander 
III.  was  on  his  death  bed,  it  was 
"  Father  John,"  who  was  summoned 
to  minister  V'  liim.  Yet  it  is  not  only 
to  tlic  i^rcat  that  he  ministers,  he  is  the 
friend  of  the  poor  peasaot  as  well  as  of 


the  Imperial  Prince,    Whenever  he  ap- 
pears in  the  streets,  at  once  he  is  assailed 
by  crowds  of  poor  imploring,  not  bn 
alms,  for  be  is  as  poor  as  they,  bot  his 
prayers  and  his  blessings.  And  why? 
Because  he  is  an  embodiment  of  God's 
supematQral  power,  present  to  blets: 
because,  in  answer  to  his  faith  and  his 
prayer,  God  has  more  than  once  healed 
the  sick  and  restored  men  to  strength  from 
impotency.    Hence  they  crowd  around 
him,  and  as  they  see  him  and  hear  his 
words,    they  somehow  become  more 
deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  Faith.    Men  like  John  Scrgieff 
to-day.  like  St  Vincent  de  Paul  two 
centuries  ago,  like  many  a  humbler  man 
of  whom  the  great  world  hears  nothing, 
are  standing'  proofs  of  Christian  super- 
naturalism.    They  present  the  Gospel 
Mith    power,    because   their   word  is 
followed  by  the  signs  of  Christ's  presence. 
The  pro.  »t  ot  present  supernatural  power, 
wherever  it  is  given  to  tlte  Church  (for  a 
man  cannot  get  the  miraculous  power 
by  himself,  or  when  he  likes),  is  the 
best '  if  all  proofs     It  was  Christ's  proof. 
Like  Her  Master,  the  Church  claims  the 
power  to  forgive  sins.    Like  Her  Master 
she  should  vindicate  that  claim,   "  That 
we  may  know  that  the  son  of  man  hath 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  I  say 
unto  thee,  Arise  lake  up  thy  bed  atti<i 
walk."    It  is  the  line  of  demonstration 
which  is  (he  most  logical  and  against 
which  the  fewest  objections  can  be  rais- 
ed.    Press  Christian  morality,  philo- 
sophy,   history,   beyond   their  proper 
limits,  and  immediately  there  springs  up 
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the  time-honoured  antagonism  between 
East  and  West.  "What  is  then  in 
Western  religion  that  is  better  than  what 
we  have  already  ?"  But  the  Divine 
working  iranscen^ls  all  national  demarca- 
tions. The  power  is  ^nvou  to  the  lauh- 
ful  irresjtective  of  race  or  nationality. 
And  wherever  il  is  given  it  claims  the 
respectful  attention  ofn^au,  as  being  the 
voice  and  the  finger  of  Gud. 

It  is  the  ultimate  proof  of  all  religion. 
For  suppose, — andthesupi)osition  is  not 
an  impossible  one,  because  the  experi- 


ity,  be  most  beautifully  intclleciual, 
accord  with  the  very  latest  theories  of 
history  and  science  ;  but  it  woulc!  not 
he  a  religion,  and  the  couuuon  peu{)le 
who  want  spirilu;d  food  would  speedily 
show  liieir  appiecialion  of  it  by  leaving 
ili.  ministrations  and  its  altars  severely 
alone.    AsTallcvraiul  said  to  the  would- 


be  fuuîidor  of  a  new  reliiirioii  : 


First 


,  get  }ourself  crucified  and  ihcn  rise  from 
the  dead."  Religion  is  not  religio» 
unless  it  is  supernatural,  and  it  must 
I  not  only  be  supernatural  in  its  origin, 
meni  was  proposed  in  France,  and  we  |  but  supernatural  throughout  its  life, 
know  that  bibtory  repeats  itself, — suppose  I  Arthur  Lloyd. 

a  Committee  of  scholars  should  meet  to  } 

devise  abiand new  faith,  culled  from  tlie  i  • '"*^V-^V  l';:^''  m.a  .  n  .w  iv.,f.._  or  of  LUcrature 

*  in  the  Keiogijiku,  and  Insiructor  m  the  Naval  Acaae- 

beSt  thought  of  all  nations.      Such  a     my.  Tokyo  wm  formerly  Fellow  of  Peterhoiise.Camlirî' 
....      ,         ,     ,  .  ,  ,       dge,  .ind  Head  MMter  of  Xriaiiy  CoUec«  School.  Pol« 

creed  might  mcutcate  the  highest  moral-  :  Hoi.e.  cmada.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
■>»<»  — 

WHAT  AMERICA  CAN  DO  FOR  JAPAN. 


Wlien  J^n  was  yet  iii  a  hermit  state  and  her 
harbors  were  dosed  to  all  natloos  except  U»  the 

Datch  and  Chinese  ;  tlierecaine  America,  feeling 
t\]^t  ibwas  I  lt  duty  to  ojicn  die  door  of  the 
Kingdom  and  introduce  Japan  to  all  countries. 
She  nobly  periorincd  her  mission,  succeeiinp; 
in  inflnendng  the  hearts  of  the  Japanese, 
causing  them  to  abandon  the  Chinese  goidanoe 
and  turn  their  attention  to  Occidental  countries. 

It  was  then  that  earnest  yount:  "^f"  «enrch 
of  the  Holy  Grail  of  education  planneil  to  go  to 


America,  bat  as  the  Japanese  law  of  that  time 
foriiade  them  to  leave  the  country  under  a  severe 

penalty,  very  few  succeeded  in  the  attempL 
The  tragic  experience  of  tho>;e  who  trictl  to 
escape  from  llic  country.  l)Ut  who  Liilctl  .nul  died 
in  disappoint  tuen  t  and  remorse,  still  remains  in 
our  memories.  But  soon  the  Govenunent  §àt 
the  necessity  of  tiavingyoimg  men  and  young 
women  educated  !n  Occidental  countries  and 
"cvcr.il  of  them  were  sent  fo  tlu-  Anuricati 
colleges.    The  writer  was  often  asked  white  in 
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Üiat  coontry,  why  it  was  that  the  Government 
vtt  Dof  sending  auuiy  shidentt  to  Ameria  now- 
The  only  itsason  is  tliat  the  Japanese 
haTc  finmd  that  America  ä  not  good  for  every- 

diing. 

The  prc^rnt  tendency  of  the  Japanese  spirit,  is 
to  look  fur  the  best  in  the  world,  and  having  do 
prejudice  against  any  coontfiCi  tiiey  are  wilh'ng 
to  "prove  all  thingi  and  hold  fiut  to  that  whidi 
is  yood,"  At  first  it  seemed  to  them  that  Ame- 
rica was  the  onlv  country  for  tlicni  and  they 
copifxl  everything  from  her.  Wc  can  enumerate 
many  things  that  they  first  toolv  frum  America 
hnt  in  which  they  are  now  following  the  lead  of 
aome  other  countries. 

Feding  the  need  of  a  banking  system  Mar« 
*îtiis  Tfo  went  fo  America  to  investigate  and 
upon  his  return  Ij.ink«;  were  csta'  liçhetl  after 
the  [uttcrii  of  the  American  national  banks^ 
AUiOQgh  it  was  the  best  Ibqr  coold  do  then, 
thejr  soon  foond  that  the  American  system  did 
not  sait  circumstances  in  Japan,  and  now  ^ùutf 
are  slowly  rcmo^leh'n,;  the  ■system  according  to 
that  common  in  Eur  irr«in  l  anks. 

At  farst  the  type  oi  c  lacation  was  modeled 
entirdy  after  the  American  system  but  now  the 
German  dement  seems  to  be  more  predominant 
than  the  American  ;  yet  we  must  not  slight  the 
educational  work  America  still  can  do  for  the 
yount,'  mrri  and  women  who  know  enougli 
English  to  make  them  desire  to  hear  foreigners 
ipeik  ICnglish  and  follow  them  on  the  streets 
**  as  bees  after  honey."  As  long  as  âie  EngÛsh 
knguage  prevails,  American  can  do  a  great  deal 
TÊik  that  line. 

In  religious  work  no  one  can  doubt  that 
America  hrrs  done  more  than  any  other  countr)-, 
and  when  we  think  of  the  devotion  and  scU- 
aacrificeof  her  people,  we  can  not  help  bidding 
Ihem  God'Speed  in  tlieir  fotore  work  ;  but  even 
in  this,  when  we  examme  critically  the  work  of 
the  Americans,  we  find  it  to  be  something  like 
that  of  John  the  Baptist.  They  have  been  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  coming  of  a  rational 
idigion.  To  Le  sure,  when  the  Americans  came, 
tte  Japanese  were  thirsting  Tor  some  form  of 


religion  better  than  what  they  had,  to  satisfy 
their  threefold  nature^  and  thqr  were  eager  to 
look  Into  the  Christian  doctrines;  bat  the 
method  of  thdr  Investigation  was  rather  a  critical 

one, — which  was  fitly  expressed  some  three 
bundled  years  ago  by  Anjiro,  in  Mncnc,  when 
he  was  asked  by  Xavier  whether  or  not  ihe 
Japanese  will  accept  Christianity,  his  reply  was, 
**  they  will  investigate  what  is  said  cenœmùig 
religion,  by  a  multitude  of  questions  and  above 
all  liy  observing  whethi-r  their  conduct  atn"c^ 
witli  the  words."  Soch  was  their  standard  oi 
judgment. 

The  American  missionaries,  they  observed, 
onllke  tiie  Portagese  and  Spaniards  did  not  step 
on  the  Sacred  Land  of  the  Risbig  San  with  the 

I  idea  of  swallr.wing  the  ooontiy,  but  cante  te» 
work  with  tin- single  purpose  of  convcrtinj^  souls. 
Ilms  their  messages  easily  entered  the  hearts  of 
the  Japanese;  but  Japan  could  not  always  be  a 
child  and  soon  the  growing  minds  became  tired 
of  the  emoticma]  form  of  Christianity  introdnoed 
by  the  Americans.  Since  the  rythmic  law 
governs  the  iriivcrsc,  we  can  not  say  that  Japan 
will  not  tall  attain  from  the   infcllecfual  and 
rational  plain  into  the  pit  of  meres<'n?.alionalism, 
but  we  can  not  hdp thinking  at  present,  tliat  the 
American  form  iA  Christfamlty  fs  gradoally 
coming  unpopatar  among  the  intdlectual  naen  o£ 
Japan.    Where  then  is  she  looking  for  the  new 
re!ijTif>"*=  dynamo?    To  (lie  writer'^  mind,  she 
will  for  a  while  at  least  examine  her  own 
religioas  forms.   Confucianism.  Buddhism  and 
Shintoism,  and  by  the  aU  of  the  philosophiGal 
systems  and  sciences  of  all  nattons,  and  special- 
ly the  German  rationalism,  she  will  endeavor  to 
establish  a  religion  suitable  to  her  own  people. 
It  is  useless  to  spend  money,  time  and  encri:;y 
for  th;:  Salvation  of  Souls.  Japanese  are  seeking 
higher  moraliCy  and  tdlgion,  for  a  higher  end  In 
view.     America  most  not  think  she  can 
supply  Japan  with  every  thing  ;  and  Japan  vrill 
be  greatly  disappointed  if  *hc  tries  to  get  every 
thing  from  America.    This  i<i  the  at^c  of  th e  di  s- 
tribution of  labor  ;  go  wherever  we  can,  get  the 
best,  and  supply  the  demand  of  the  people.  We 
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arc  Icnown  n  ;  the  imît.itivc  nation,  and  we  ought  | 
to  1  c  proud  ot  the  reputation  ;  for  it  is  not 
evtry  nation  that  cun  so  easily  imitate  and 
utilize  the  thing  invented  in  other  countries. 

In  what  line  t1ienc»a  Anuarica  assist  Jaipan,  or 
io  otherwords,  what  Amerkan  faiflncooe  will 
be  permanent  and  most  inflaential  amoag  the 
Japanese?  We  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  in 
saying  that  in  industry,  commerce  and  agricuU 
tore,  America  will  hold  the  first  and  lasting 
posltioii. 

Nearly  on^third  of  the  whole  popdatioa  cf 
Japan  are  farmcn,  and  the  Japanese  are  Hiring 

chiefly  upon  farm  products,  yet  the  method  of 
farming  is  far  from  being  perfect,  and  it  is  the 
urgent  necesily  for  the  Japanese  to  provide  sume 
safe  means  of  supplying  enough  food  for  the 
growing  popdation  of  Japan.  Such  heilig  the 
caie^  America,  which  is  known  throughoat  the  ' 
^To^lcI  as  the  great  agricultual  natioo,  can 
doubtless  assist  the  farmen;. 

In  commerce  it  is  needless  to  say  that  America 
and  Japan  most  ttaad  doser  and  dosa*. 
Geographically  considered,  America  is  the  near- 
est, Inrgest  and  most  profitable  market  we  have 
for  (îisl1ü^iIl(4  of  our  u;oocls  ;  but  the  rca<:on  why 
imports  from  America  arc  ;  rojwrtionaily  less 
than  tlioâc  from  other  countries  is  plain  enough. 
ETer)-  thing  goes  in  the  direction  of  less-resist- 
anoe  and  non-resistance.  Thetariffwallhetween 
Japan  and  America  being  higher  than  that 
which  stnncî?  bcf\v(x:n  Japan  and  other  countries, 
tile  imports  from  those  countries  will  1«  greater. 
ThiOit  why  should  we  Uamc  America  for  the 
high  tariff?  This  is  the  age  of  struggle  for 
eaistence.  Every  one  is  expected  to  look  after 
No.  I,  always,  'flic  peace  and  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  America  depend  upon  the  true 
Republican  principle  of  protection. 

High  tariff  is  the  necessary  oonseiiuence. 
The  wrecked  condition  of  the  United  States 
treasury  is  about  to  be  restored  fay  the  new 
President.  What  can  \vc  expect  now  from 
America  other  than  the  hi;^h  tarilT.  Tlic 
Dingley  bill  docs  itrikc  tis  hard  ;  but  let  u^.  re- 
joice Over  it.  Japan  has  hecome  such  a  strong 


and  formidable  competitor  of  Anicn'c.i  within 
(think  of  it  I),  only  thirty  years  ;  and  there  isno 
wonder  that  the  commercial  circle  of  the  U.  S. 
agitated  and  Radked  its  dimax  in  passing  tiw 
Dingley  bQl,  when  we  remember  that  Japan  hat 
increasc>l  the  proportion  of  the  exports  of  manoi- 
facturcd  '_;o(x]5  over  tlic  rxpnrt>;  of  the  rude  pro- 
ducts, nearly  thirty  one  percent  durinc;  the  last 
tilteen  year^.  Japan  is  no  longer  a  child  to  be 
looked  after  by  some  one  else  ;  she  b  big  enough 
to  he  Indqjendent,  and  she  ought  not  to  cry  over 
Sttch  a  little  thing  as  the  Dingley  bfll.  America 
muçf  build  up  her  tren^ury  in  ^ome  way  and 
the  only  resource  she  has  to  restore  it.  [a  in  trying 
to  get  something  from  the  tariff.  At  this  time 
the  only  way  of  exporting  oor  manufactured 
goods  to  that  country,  is  by  producing  the  best 
possible  things,  and  making  them  feel  that  they 
want  them,  nnd  that  they  cannot  get  along  with- 
out the  Japanese  tea,  silk,  matting,  etc.  In  spite 
of  every  obstacle,  make  our  exports  to  America 
greater  than  it  is  now  and  greater  than  to  any 
other  countries.  There  is  noUihig  that  country 
is  unable  to  buy  or  undertake  to  do  from  the 
lack  of  fund?.  Their  eyes  are  widely  open  to 
money-making,  to  them  money-making  is  the 
Standard  of  every  thing.  Cariyle's  sarcasm  on 
the  Kn^h  people,  whose  hell  is  the  want  of 
money  or  the  failure  to  make  money  "  is  very 
true  of  tlie  .\meri  an  people  ;  and  there  is  a 
certain  cliarm  in  that.  Tl.ey  arc  eai^er  to  make 
money  and  enrich  the  country,  hence  there  arc 
magnificent  educational  iind  diaritahle  institu- 
tions and  industrial  progress.  Doubtless  it  ia 
thi<;  money  .'making  spirit  that  made  ^America 
what  it  is  now. 

In  the  imiustrial  h'nc  America  has  lîcen  hold- 
ing a  hi.;h  position  amon^  all  the  nations  and 
the  highest  development  in  great  inventions  lias 
been  accomplished  by  their  minds  and  bands, 
America  then  can  teach  Japan  many  things  in 
this  line,  and  if  Japan  wishes  to  continue  to  pro- 
gress at  the  rate  she  has  liecn  pmç^rcîsinjj; 
hitherto,  she  mu'-t  stand  by  America.  The 
Japanese  spirit  ot  looking  ahead  and  grasping 
the  newest  things  in  the  world  cannot  be  satis- 
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fied  dsewhere  so  wdl  at  in  America.  To<Uiy 
whicbever  way  we  may  tan,  wc  can  see  the 

influence  of  American  progress,  stamped  in  the 
Japanese  material  civilization. 

Then  remembering  this  Cact,  if  Americans 
will  concentrate  their  interest,  time  and  money, 
tbat  they  have  to  spare  to  Japan»  in  fheiodos- 
tria],  commercial  and  agricaltnral  lines,  they  will 
give  a  lasting  and  permanent  intluence  to 
Japan,  and  one  that  will  be  more  beneficial  to 


them  than  the  missionaries'  attempt  to  save 
sools  and  to  give  them  the  pcombe  of  hlias  is 
heaven  hereafter  ! 

WATARI  Kll  ASHIMA. 

(Mr.  Kitashima  went  lo  America  in  1834.  Wliilt 
there,  lie  graduated  Irom  the  Meadvillo  Theological 
Sexninary  and  Alleghany  Collese  whi-re  hf  obtainoJ 
Ph.  D.;  and  spent  the  next  three  yeara  in  Havard 
University  for  the  fuithcr  study  of  metaphysics.  H< 
was  also  pastor  o\  American  C'nitari.iii  Charche«  k 
Shirley  ^tass.,  and  Vineland  M.  J.  He  retttmed  ta 
J.ipan  I.i-t  November  and  b  ROW  a  member  of  dieittf 
of  the  "  Bank  of  Japan."] 


JAPANESE  ORNAMENTAL  GARDENING. 


The  chief  aim  of  ornamental  gardening  Is  to  i 

present  the  beauty  of  nature,  following  the 
principltN  of  art.  It  is  not  simply  to  imitate  and 
copy  nature  in  i!s  exact  features,  l>ut  threat  .stress 
should  \yc  laid  upon  sclt^cliiii.:  the  situation  tor  a 
garden,  and  artisticaUy  adapting  the  means  at 
hand  so  as  to  produce  the  most  pleasing  result 
Aldioog^  äie  art  ofgudening  can  be  traced 
to  great  antiquity,  the  formsjof  those  which  were  , 
handed  down  to  the  present  age  were  orij^inatcd 
in  the  Ashikaga  Period  (Fourteenth  Century), 
designed  by  the  masters  of  tea  ceremony, 
among  whom  the  name  of  SoamI  is  the  most 
noted. 

The  styles  of  gardening  are  numerous,  but 
the  principal  are  the  reproductions  of  natural 
scenery.  In  sellecting  the  situation  for  a  garden, 
there  are  two  thfiogs  to  he  considered.  The 
first  Is  to  sdect  a  piece  of  ground  where  nature 
lavishes  her  beauty  with  beantifol  foliage  a 
woody  mountain,  and  a  clear  running  stream 
to  break  the  quiet,  and  then  omit  those  features 
which  do  not  contribute  to  a  pleasing  cFIect  and 
improve  it  as  the  artbt's  ftncy  directs.  Such 
kinds  of  gardens  are  'found  in  viUas  and 
temples  throughout  Japan.  The  second  b  to 
produce  on  a  plain  level  ground,  a  scene  Irom 


I  nature,  artifitially  rais&ig  mounds,  Intrododog 
I  water  etc,   and  again  hi  a  garden  whoe 

there  is  no  mound,  the  stones  arranged 
I  artistically  form  the  principal  trame  01  thf 
garden.  In  the  latter  case,  the  trees  arc 
lessened,  and  should  be  designed  to  pracot 
an  aspect  of  a  seashore  or  of  bcautifol  island 
scenes.  Thci^  a<..;ain  a  strip  of  narrow  ground  is 
,  improved  by  turning  it  into  an  avenue  takin; 
for  a  model,  a  picturesque  path  among  s<>nv' 
mountains  or  woods,  or  a  walk  beside  a  lake 
rivers,  or  even  the  seashore. 

In  kying  out  grounds,  the  featcoes  of 
general  view  may  be  dividcxl  into  sobUme, 
b^jltil^l  and  tranquil  according  to  the  style  of 
buildings  to  wRïclî  the  gardens  arc  attached. 
The  ideal  ot  a  garden,  in  general,  demands 
cleanliness.  Plearing  verdure  amoog  the  trees, 
fresh  mosses  around  the  fountain  should  be  set 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  ideal  beauty.  Gataa- 
ness  is  required  also,  but  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  render  It  monotonous.  FoHai:e  should  be 
kept  green  and  dewy  without  being  too  dense. 
A  grove  that  casts  gloominess  over  the  sorround- 
ii^  scenemay  have  Its  place  in  a  certain  conier 
of  a  garden,  but  it  is  not  appropriate  in  a  con- 
spkttoos  spot,  the  chief  aim  of  a  garden  faemf 
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lo  gjve  delight  and  oomloit,  it  needs  on 
the  «ne  faaid,  Ae  efqafaiteness  of  aceneiy  and 
inlbttoHiavMaiefiuidfbt  structures  which  will 
please  ones  eye  when  str  oll  in  -  through  the 
garden.     A  romantic   «uinmcr-hou^c  .m  l  ,1 


Ixidfe  would  oerta&ily  contribttte  to  enhance 
the  beanty.  As  a  garden  is  an  important 
adjoDct  to  the  house,  so  there  must  necessarily 
corre  the  difTt  rcnccs  in  m.ikint;  designs  for  them. 
Some  arc  made  suitable  for  viewin;^'  them 
from  one  particular  room  of  a  house,  and  in  a 
garden  which  enjoys  a  larger  scale  of  s^paoe,  the 
mansion  itsdf  b  included  among  the  omamentB 


of  the  ground,  giving  delight  to  those  who 
saunter  throagh  it.  Therefoi«  an  old  andiorl* 
ty  on  this  art  said:**  Fora  particolar  view  from 

the  drawing  room  or  library,  pl.nn  ri  crrtrdcn  to 
suit  the  building  and  for  villas  .md  p.ivilions 
design  a  garden  as  though  the  building  was 
placed  then  for  tint  lovely  l»t  of  wid  landscape." 
Cave  Is  needed  to  avoid  the  crowded  look  hi 
small  gardens,  and  in  larger  ones  a  scanty  and 
in^uftK-iriit  loi.l;.  As  the  design  of  a  g.-.rdcn 
like  the  jïictutes  and  iirn;inient*i  of  n  room, 
indicates  the  ideal  of  its  uwncr,  great  aiution 
shoald  be  exercised.  In  bying  out  of  groonds 
whether  on  a  large  or  a  small  scale^  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  an  idea  or  rat sm  ^gir€ 
should  run  through  tl.i  whole:  in  -liort,  /'rr- 
I  nwiiy  is  the  secret  of  making  a  :^'.-\rden  nttrac 
live.  The  first  step  i*  to  fix  the  prominent 
spot  in  a  garden  for  placing  the  chief  rtone  or 
tree.  Next  the  height  and  distance  of  the  hill, 
the  width  and  shap«  of  winding  Stream  or  lake; 
then  tlie  an.niLMn^:  of  tn-c?,  stones  lanterns 
fences  .1  id  hoi;;,  s.  The  contour  of  the  ground, 
as  the  iilu*itrauon  Hg.  1  shows,  is  to  decide  the 
position  for  hills  and  lake.  This  is  tmly  the  proto- 
type of  decorative  gardening,  and  all  styles  of 
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gardens,  however  mach  they  vmry,  mnst  com« 
ionn  to  tbis»  One  more  tiiiDg  of  inportkooB 
nmit  be' mcntioiied:  a  (pudcn  which  ihalt  be 

viewed  from  an  entire  room  such  as  one  that 
foccs  a  drawing  room,  needs  to  have  its  ground 
sloped  down  though  not  apparently,  from  the 
firont  of  the  Tcnndah  towards  the  bedt  pait  of 
the  garden.  This  will  give  a  much  better  view 
of  the  Mcnery  and  also  prevents  nin>water 
from  running  under  the  verandah. 

The  order  for  decoratinp  a  parden  îs  to  Txîyiii 
with  the  front  view  and  thence  to  the  back, 
leavlz^  the  middle  part  for  the  Ust  The 
patting  down  of  stones  comes  before  phmting 
trees  as  the  stones  am  the  frame  of  a  garden. 
However  these  rules  may  be  altca-d  to  suit 
circumstances  as  they  m  ay  arise.  It  must  be 
l<ept  in  mind  that  the  moumls  look  higher 


when  die  lake  is  still  without  its  dear  water  but 
after  it  has  been  filled  they  will  appear  to  loae 
their  height  considerably.  For  the  dtuatiao  d 
stones,  see  Hg.  n. 


ARTIFICIAL  iMOUiNDS. 

The  scene  of  an  artificial  moond  is  like  a  panel 
picture  in  as  much  as  both  are  viewed  by  all  who 
are  in  a  room.  'I'hcrefore  the  situations  of 
mounds,  ponds,  stones,  trees,  etc,  are  not  dif« 
ferot  from  those  erf  landscape  paintings.  Having 
"loUowedthiiUtniié,  toe  antiqaestyle  of  gardens 
are  all  skilfully  contrived  and  one  looldng  «k 
them  with  admiration,  wonders  if  they  were 
not  really  produced  by  Nature'.-  own  hand. 
The  accompanying  Fig.  Ill  is  a  good  model,  (I) 


fig.  Ill, 
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indicates  the  <*diief  ttone^**  wblcli  standing  in 

the  con'^picuoas  spot  of  tbe  garden,  oontnb  the 
whole.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  ncc<ssary  to 
choose  a  stone,  larpc  in  size  and  imposing  in 
appearance.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
pot  in  anaUer  ttoo«»  bot  tlà  alone  and 
tl»t  at  (2)  muit  be  pot  In  as  a  pair.  Widi 
tvgßx^  to  tbe  stones  around  the  lake  it  is 
nece««ar\'  to  keep  an  appropriate  degree  of 
height  in  accorxlance  with  the  level  of  the 
corresponding  pond.  At  the  janctiou  of 
Stepping  stones  a  stone  is  placed  as  (3)  ;  In 
andent  times  base  atones  of  tbe  pflhrs  in 
Buddhist  temples  were  used,  hence  its  name 
Garans^ki,"  or  "temple  stone."  Put  more 
commonly  uld  mitl-stoncs  are  used.  In  (4)  and 
(5),  the  stones  occupy  prominent  places  and 
sometines  tbe '«cbief  Stone"  may  be  placed  in 
either  of  tbcse  spots.  Tbe  ancient  fbnns  of 
Jl  decorative  gardening  mf»stly  took  their  ideas 
V  from  Buddbi^ni.  so  terms  for  stones  and  Other 
usf^es  all  signiiy  ideas  pertaining  to  it. 

The  position  of  the  "chief  tree"  bshown  in 
(Uee  I).  For  this,  ptee  or  oalc  ispcefierred  and  if 
possible  select  a  superior  shaped  one,  aS  tlus  is 
the  principal  tree  in  the  whole  garden.  The 
second  iniport.mt  tree  (t.2)  is  planted  on  the 
island.  It  is  better  to  have  here  a  different  tree 
jrom  the  chief  one.  IE  the  chief  tree  is  pine  then 
dioooe  for  this  some  leafy  trae^  or  mV/  versa. 
Trees  around  fbe  Cascade,  shoold  be  of  thick 
foli.ige  adding  power  to  the  rushing  torrent,  and 
if  t'A D  Of  three  branches  could  be  arranged  to 
iiang  over  the  centre  of  the  cascade,  the  effect 
produced  is  very  pleasing.  £ver-grccn  trees 
are  suited  for  this  purpose^  bat  a  ieir  mapka 
may  be  added  with  good  taste.  From  the  tree 
(5),  the  number  greatly  incrcastvl,  in  order 
to  present  a  scene  of  a  f^rove  or  a  \vi^)od.  Trec<! 
and  plants  should  be  planted  close  to  the  rocks 
and  stones  so  as  to  took  natural 

moond  No.  1,  is  the^chirf"  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  mound  Na  3,  a  vatiey  Is  formed 
Kpneaentinf;  tiie  idea  of  the  source  of  the  cascade. 
The  mound  Nd.  3.  is  a  hill.  No.  4  i^ivesan  idea 
citiier  of  a  distant  or  thickly  wooded  ntoonlain 


and  ^ooU  look  steep  and  ragged.  Atthe  foot 
of  the  left  mound  the  re  i>  a  shrine,  dedicated  to 
the  patron  f^od  of  the  family,  at  the  back  of  the 
right  side  of  the  mound  No.  3,  is  a  well  for 
watering  tbe  plants  in  the  garden.  iKsidc  these, 
stme  lanterns,  bridges,  fence*  and  a  stone  basin 
for  wadifng  the  hands  are  all  indvpensaUe 
decoratfaos  in  this  kind  of  ^iden. 

FL.VT  GARDEN. 

By  a  flat  garden  wc  mean  a  garden  where 
there  are  no  mounds.  In  Fig.,  IV.,  (1  )  is  the 
"Chief  stone"  which  consists  of  6ve  stones 
gionped  together  to  imitate  the  month  of 
a  waterfall.  The  stone  (2)  is  placed  there  as 
second  and  at  the  «idc  of  it  a  little  mound  is 
raised.  The  stone  lantern  and  the  approximate 
tree  occupy  the  most  important  spot  next  to  tiie 
diM  stone.  A  wdl  is  dtoaled  at  the  left  side 
of  the  garden,  and  it  should  tie  decorated  as  the 
model  sliow  s.  The  flat  stone  (3)  in  the  centre 
is  to  \)C  placed  as  a  finishing  touch,  and  it  bears 
the  name  of  "  Taikyoku  "  or  the  very  last. 
Since  this  *•  flat  garden*'  is  to  be  designed  atthe 
front  of  a  drawbig  nsom  or  a  sitting  room,  the 
toneof  the  whole  should  give  an  idea  of  sublimity. 
In  this  style  of  ^'ardi  ning,  stones  are  the  fore- 
most decorations  and  trees  arc  limited  to  onljr 
two  or  thrœ.  , 

THE  PRINCIPAL  CONSTITÜBKTS  OF 
THE  GARDEN. 

Trees  are  the  principal  ornaments  of  a  garden. 
They  can  beautify  a  piece  of  ç; round  e^•en  with- 
out a  single  stone.  However  they  muat  not  be 
planted  too  thickly,  a^  it  will  only  make  the 
garden  look  confused  and  ûa»  take  away  tbe 
beaotifol  el&ct  the  trees  would  otherwise  pn^ 
duce.  Trees  or  shrubs  which  grow  on  a  mountain 
must  not  be  plantixl  beside  a  lake,  the  original 
place  of  their  growth  shoold  be  closely  ubscrved 
in  transplanting  them.  Excepting  the  plom  and 
cherry,  decidooas  trees  most  not  be  planted  In 
the  front  part  of  a  garden.  Ti«es  tiiat  wouUl 
cast  their  sha  low  over  the  water  by  spreading 
branches  should  be  selected  to  place  near  a 
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Fig.  IV. 

hridfc  and  a  lake.  This  will  serve  in  hot 
summer  time  to  give  a  cool,  refreshlni;  look  to 

the  scene  and  will  add  much  ch.irni  on  moon- 
light nights.  The  ])«>-ition  of  trees  in  a  j^ardcn 
should  be  carefully  guarded  so  as  not  to  give 
âiem  a  k>ok  of 'posts  standing  in  a  row.  The 
garden  artist  most  cndeavoor  In  planting,  that 
each  one  of  the  trees  should  be  plainly  seen  and 
at  the  same  time  to  its  lx;st  advantage.  When 
planting  them  in  groups,  two,  threcor  ßve,  doas 
the  cut  shows  : 


two 

three 

five 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

Some  masters,  amongt  them  ^îkiu.  preferred 

to  have  the  neire^^t  frees  tallist  and  decreasing 
in  height  as  distance  increases,  but  ürilx-,  for 
instance,  held  exactly  the  contrary  opinion. 
Stones  form  the  fiame  of  a  garden.  Even 


one  stone  placed  in  a  wrong  spot  will  roar  the 
whole  grace  and  l>eauty.  The  ancients  believed 
in  linvmg  stones  nine  in  number,  four  straight 
anil  five  flat  oni  s  as  a  charm  to  drive  away  the 
evil  «ipiriLs.  ilowcvcr  putting  aside  tliat  Budd- 
hist superstition,  this  form  b  to  he  complied  with, 
for,  wtthoot  these  nine  stones,  a  garden  will  not 
look  formal.   For  stepping  stones  avoid  those 

which  have  a  rounded  surface  or  are  spHt. 
A  stone  liosin  of  water  besides  its  use  lor 

washing  the  hands,  serves  wdl  for  an  ornament 

in  a  garden.  In  fxc/cA  dt  a  huge  goest  room,  an 

omamenie«!  kisin  Is  placed  for  the  Sake  of  add* 

inp  bt^nuty  to  (he  scene.  In  the  case  of  a  very 
small  garden,  sonietiincs  a  basin  alone  is  put  as 
a  sole  ornament.  There  are  various  ways  of 
arranging  the  stones.  Asa  hasin  for  washing 
die  hands  is  always,  pkoed  near  a  W.Ch  it  has 
on  one  side  a  low  ornamental  fence  ar»d  trees 
planted  at  the  Ixick  of  the  fence  si  >  as  to  conceal 
the  lower  part  as  is  shown  in  the  cut  It  should 
have  a  stone  lantern  on  one  side. 
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Thef^ÉpjOlerDs  were  formerly  placed  in 

the  |MHi^i/of  both  Shiotd  and  Baddhist 

ten|te«ââlso  on  the  way  side.  It  was  in 


later  agec  that  they  were  introduced  iu  gardening 
asoneoffthedeootatioiu.  As  with  every  thing 
in  a  garden  the  pmitiaii  b  very  diflknlt  to 

choose.  It  may  Iw  pot  near  the  lake  to  let  its 
li^Iit  reflect  on  the  water  or  with  equally  pixxl 
cflcct  U-  placed  among  tlic  trees  to  give  an  idea 
of  a  glimpse  of  Ught  in  the  depth  of  a  forest. 
A  wooden  hintnm  may  be  oied  in  the  plaoe  of  a 
stone  one. 

What  has  iKtrn  said  in  tlic  foregoing  pages  is 
only  a  very  rou^li  <la(cli  of  oar  decorative 
gardening,  and  liardly  docs  jnsticc  to  an  art 
wherein  Japanese  gardeners  excel  so  much. 
It  is  a  dq>ionUe  fiwt  that  Ois  art  is  one  of 
the  most  Delected  and  the  least  encouraged  of 
all  fine  arts.  A  garden  artist  aims  as  a 
painter,  to  rqirodoce  in  so  much  space  a  bit  of 
nature, idealized.  By  his  touch,  a  mere  stone 
and  an  insignificant  looking  plant  arc  converted 
to  a  form  of  ^aaty  the  possibflity  of  whidi  was 
never  even  dreamt  of  before  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  become  a  skilful  garden  artist  it  takes  a 
^rcat  (leal  of  time,  patiaice  and  lalioiir,  but 
it  will  not  be  a  waste  of  time  to  know  some- 
thing about  this  art  and  cultivate  the  taste  to 
appreciate  the  beaatifol  gardens  of  Japan. 

T.  K. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON  THE  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  JAPAN. 


To  THK  Editor 

Dbar  S», 

Japan  is  now  a  coontry  not  of  Asia  alone  bat 
of  the  world,  and  firom  this  stand-point  our  future 

commerce  must  be  considered.  Oar  agriculture 
and  indostries  have  made  remarkable  progress  of 


late,  and  the  necessities  of  people  in  the  interior 
can  be  supplied  by  our  own  manufactures;  these 
will  in  the  conne  xA  time  exceed  the  demand, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  farther  afidd  for 

a  market  where  we  may  dispose  of  oar  surjilus 
products.   This  point  has  been  already  con* 
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sidcrcd  by  thoughtfal  and  pncticil  men  of 
business  and  Government  has  already  taken 
?^teps  for  furthering  oar  foreign  trade  such  as 
Navigation  Acts,  observation  of  commerce  and 
indmlry  to  fbnlBii  landi^  estaUUment  of 
branch  offices  of  banki  and  bosfaieM  houses  &c. 
Still  this  alone  Is  not  sofficieat  to  boOd  up  a 
foreign  trade,  we  must  havt-yoiinp  menyquipp- 
etl  wij^jyî^  latCTt^tnpro vel^ni commejcjal 
education,  and  trained  in  ^ttigUy  J^ong^ty-^^^nd, 
honourabltfiiâbit-s  uf  Kusipaa  alas  !  still  sadly 
Iff  IT"  *^"*Tr  By  thd?  means  alone 
tho  habit  of  depreciating  the  calling  of  business 
men,  and  placing  them  at  the  bottom  of  the 
social  scale  can  be  overcome. 

We  have  at  ptesent  a  Higher  Commercial 
College  sapporled  by  the  Gomnroent,  twelve 
commerc^,,^schools,  and  six  primary  ooro- 
iSraal  schools,  all  of  these  with  the  exception 
«»f  the  one  in  Hakodate,  havini;  b -i-ii  c-tahlish- 
ixi  by  their  respective  local  aulhoritie»,  bcsi<les 
these,  several  other  jwivate  schods  of  the  same 
class.  The  Higher  Commercial  College  grew 
out  of  a  private  institution  called  the  Shôgiô 
Kôshitjô  e>tablislK-(l  by  tliv  l.ite  Viscoiuit  Mori, 
afterwards  traii-lcrrd  ti>  the  Municipal  aulhori- 
tie-,  then  brouglit  under  the  DcparluK-nt  ui 
Agrfcttlturc  and  Commerce  and  finally  in 
t888  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  with  its  present  name, 
various  changes  and  im]>rovement>  in  the 
curriculum  having  been  made.  From  this 
period  the  different  Commercial  Schools  gradual- 
ly tocreased,  but  the^  great crjunnbe rgiariicuUi;- 

late  war,  which  has  shown  the  jK-ople  how 
important  a  rôle  Commerce  plays  in  the  great- 
ness and  prosixrity  of  a  nation.  Thanlu  to  the 
Technical  Education  Subsidy  Act  passed  hi 
1894  by  which  twenty  iiii_Ki_aj[^  ycn  annually 
are  allotted  to  TSommercial  SSTïotïls,  many 
answering  to  the  regulations  demanded  have 
sprung  into  being. 


Tlic  subjects  of  study  in  all  these  scliools  ii 
about  the  same  vi^  :  Ethic-,  Commercial 
Corresixjndencc.  C  inunercial  Arithmetic,  Book- 
keeping, Commercial  products,  Geography  and 
History,  PoKUcal  Economy,  Laws  and  Re> 
gulatkms  coooeratog  Commercial  Usages  and 
Practice,  Japanese  petunanship,  Reading;  one 
or  more  foreign  languages  and  Gymnastics. 
The  courx-  !■>  ironi  three  to  five  years,  the  latter 
bchig  ecjual  to  an  ordinary  Middle  School. 

It  is  essential  to  notice  Uiat  the  oommerdil 
educatkmof  this  country  does  not  only  aim  to 
accomplish  the  imparting  scientific  and  techiucal 
knowIe<lgc  necessary  for  practical  application, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  culture  of  individual 
character.  In  other  \\-ords,  moral  as  well  as 
intellectual  discipline  aiuLlhc  jpsteritig  oX^tus»» 

nésT^Sil^^S^^^^c^^*^?^  oT'Äe'iöucatiüiii 

for   producÛJgnîcïr"ïïïame!es>r^(l  worthy  of 

reputation  as  true  business  men,  !<uch  as  some 
of  the  Wcsteni  merchants  are.  Oriental  tnule- 
men  are  sometimes  liable  to  think  tiiat  trade  is 
of  necessity  inconsistent  with  morality;  to 
employ  un>cru|iuloudy  corruption,  perjury,  or 
forijery  ;  tx  give  in  case  of  neitl  any  ]>rnmise 
withuut  he-it. iti' "1  and  break  it  \\  itliout  shame  ; 

 quite    deslilule,     for    compasi>ing  their 

end:;,  of  what  in  the  Wcft  is  called  honour.  The 
demand  for  young  men  with  knowledge 
essential  for  practical  life  has  at  present  greatly 
irïcreased,  an<l  consequently  busuiess  ;Octety  is 
eau;er  to  oiïer  iniportant  po>ts  to  the  graduates 
of  commercial  schools,  >o  that  the  total  of  those 
w  ho  annually  graduate  in  the  several  com- 
mercial schools  Js  still  £tr  short  of  suppljring 
amply  the  present  commercial  demands  of  this 
country.  llie  following,'  table  shows  the 
diHcrenl  instilutoub  under  the  Covemmcntand 
the  tocal  authorities.  Althoi^h  tUs  kind  ot 
education  to  Japan  is  still  in  its  infancy  when 
compared  with  that  of  some  other  countrws,  yet 
it  ïceni>  certain  that  it  will  reach  the  stage  Ot 
what  it  should  attain,  within  a  few  yeai>. 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


(OUR  SURVEY  EXTENDS  TO  JUNE  13TM.) 


THß  EMPEROR'S  STAY  IN  KYOTO. 

Their  Majesties  the  Kmperor  and 
Empress  who  left  Tokyo  on  the  i6lh  of 
April  last,  are  still  slaying  in  Ihe  old 
fashioned  palace  in  Kyoto.  It  is  s^id 
that  the  absence  of  Their  Majesties  from 
the  metropolis  for  so  long  a  time  has 
been  caused  by  the  prevalence  of 
a  fever  in  the  city  ;  bnt  it  noM' 
happily  having  declined,  recent  in- 
formation tells  us  that  Their  Majesties 
will  leave  the  old  palace  by  ihe  end  of 
this  month;  and  that  on  their  way  home 
they  will  go  to  the  Great  Temple  of  Ise 
dedicated  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Impeiial 
family.  Daring  the  absence  of  the 
Emperor,  alt  state  affairs  have  been  re- 
ported to  Kyoto  for  the  Imperial  sanction  ; 
but  besides  this.  Ministers  of  Stale 
have  been  constantly  going  to  Kyoto 
to  obtain  audiences  on  the  most 
important  affairs,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Acting  Premier  Count  Kuroda  with  the 
Board  of  Audit  problem.  Count  Okuma 
with  the  Korean  and  Hawaiian  questions 
and  Count  Matsukata,  who,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  has  lately  recover^' 1  from  Iiis  ill- 
ness, on  aiTairs  in  general.  We  hopt-  the 
sanitar)'au  thoritics  of  Tokyo  will  make 
an  efibrt  to  extinguish  tiie  fever  as  soon 
as  possible. 


DOMESTIC  POLITICS. 

Our  political  stage  has  been  quiet  | 


since  the  Uat  isbuc  of  this  magazine. 
No  scriou.s  event  took  place  except  ihi 
change  in  the  office  of  Vice-Ministcr 
of  the  Educadonat  Department  Of 
course  such  problems  as  the  Ashiwo 
Coj-iior  Mine,  the  Board  of  Audit,  Re- 
forms of  the  local  government  of  For- 
mosa, and  those  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Commercial   Department  were  finally 
agreed  upon,  but  they  are  all  long^talked- 
of  measures  and  are  not  new  to  any  of 
our  readers.    The  appointment  of  the 
CkyoÂtmth  Counsellors  of  each  Depart- 
ment is  not  yet  decided  on.    The  fur- 
ther changes  in  offices  and  the  personnel 
of  offices  arc  not  yet  accomplished. 
The  election  of  Counts,  Viscounts, 
Barons  and  local  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords  is  now  going  on,  but  the  results 
are  not  yet  wholly  known.    The  leading 
men  of  all  parties  are  making  trips,  de- 
livering speeches  and  holding  meetings 
here  and  there,  but  it  is  simply  a  repetition 
of  what  they  have  been  doing  for  the  last 
few  years.    The  new  Vice-Minister  of  / 
Education,  Mr.  Keiroku  Tsusuki   by  ' 
name,  a  son-in-law  of  Count  Inouye, 
graduated  from  the  Imperial  University, 
and  has  been  holding  indueniial  positions 
in  the  Home,  and  the  Imperial  Household 
Departments.    He    w  idely  known  as  a 
fol  lower  of  Marqu  is  Yamagata,  and  Count 
Inouye  who  are  maintaining  an  attitude 
more  or  less  opposed  toward  the  present 
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Ministiy;  and  it  was  chiefly  on  that 
ground  that  his  appointment  to  the  Vice- 
Ministership  was  seveiely  crittdzed  by 
some  politicians  and  editors.  Notwith- 
standing the  opposition,  he  entered  the 
Department  through  an  urgent  recom- 
mendation of  Marquis  Hachisuka, 
Minister  of  Educational  AfiMis;  Mr. 
Tsuzuki  is  certainly  to  he  called  a  fort- 
unate man.  It  .ought  to  be  further 
mentioned  that  with  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Tsuzuki,  Mr.  Makino  was  directed 
to  repair  to  Italy  as  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary. 


THE  BOARD  OF  AUDIT. 

We  r^ret  to  relate  the  disgraceful 
event  which  recently  occurred  in  our 
Board  of  Audit   Although  the  case  is 
very  simple,  it  produced  lamentable 
consequences  on  account  of  the  defect 
oftheexiftiinglaw.    A  few  weeks  ago. 
Viscount  Noboru  Watanabe,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board,  had  an  audience 
with  the  Emperor,  and  reported  the  ac- 
count of  expenditures  pertaining  to  the 
late  war  with  China  before  these  were 
properly  examined  by  the  auditors  of  the 
Board.     Accordingly,    nine  auditors 
including  Mr.   Yaaukawa,   the  Chief 
Auditor,  next  in  rank  and  importance 
to  the  president,  addressed  themselves  to 
Viscount  Walanabe  telling  him  that  his 
address  to  the  Throne  was  illegal  ;  but 
the  latter's  answer  was  cool  and  provok- 
ing, simply  informing  ihcrn  that  the  pre- 
sident presides  at  the  Board,  sup^ntends 
all  the  auditors  and  has  the  special 
privilege  of  making  addresses  to  the 


Throne.    Of  course  this  answer  did  not 
satisfy  the  auditors  and  the  maitei  L^rew 
worse  day  by  day.    The  public  began  to 
question  the  juslifiableness  of  the  military 
expenditure.    The  nine  discontented 
auditors  then  demanded  the  opening  of 
a  general  council  of  auditors  to  decide 
the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  president's 
measure  which  was  granted  them,  mean- 
while, however,  live  auditors  suddenly 
changed  their  attitude,  we  do  not  know 
why  ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  general 
council  was  held,  a  majority  was  on  the 
side  of  the  president    The  remaining 
four  auditors,  as  a  matter  of  course,  did 
not  obey  the  decision  of  the  council  and 
they  were  subsequendy  declared  by  the 
same  meeting  to  be  insane  and  not 
capable  of  remaining  in  office.    No  one 
doubts  that  this  extraordinary  decision 
accusing  able  men  of  insanity,  was 
contrary  to  fiict,  but  in  accordance  with 
the  existing  law  it  was  communicated  to 
the  Cabinet  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Emperor.    Though  the  Cabinet  was 
also  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
troversy   and    the  nonsense  of  the 
decision,  it  had  no  right  to  reject  the 
decision,  as  the  Board  of  Audit  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  Cabinet  and  directly 
attached  to  the  Kmperor;  so  accordingly 
the  decision  was  addressed  and  the  four 
auditors  were  dismissed.    Their  names 
are   IMcsms    Yasukawa    (ihc  Chief), 
Yoshida,  Mochida  and   Seki.  Tliese 
dismissals,  we  hear  from  an  authority, 
were  decided  on   in  consequence  of 
President  Watanabe's  secret  promise  of 
resignation,  but  until  this  day  he  neither 
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resigned,  nor  attempted  to  do  so.  Public 
opinion  now  strongly  condemns  this 
legal  (or  illegal)  ]  rrsideni.  The  city  of 
Tokyo  elected  Mr.  Yasukawa»  to  his 
great  amazement,  as  a  member  of  the 
"City  Assembly  as  a  practical  protest 
against  the  absurdity  and  impertinence 
of  the  foregoing  decision. 


.  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  ASHlWO 
COPPER  MINE  PROBLEM. 

difficulties  wiih  regard  to  the 
Ashiwo  Copper  Mme  were  peacefully 
settled  on  the  27th  ult.  According  to 
the  instructions  given  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Mining  to  Mr.  Furukawa, 
the  proprietor  of  the  mine,  the  latter  is 
obliged  to  form  ponds  ior  filtration  and 
precipitation  of  water,  a  cemented  re- 
«eptacle  for  the  dredging,  and  chimneys 
provided  with  chemical  contrivance  to 
prevent  poisonous  smoke;  the  whole 
work  being  temporarily  suspended  antil 
these  arrangements  are  complete.  These 
will  of  coarse  cost  the  proprietor  dear, 
but  he  began  at  once  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  so  as  to  resnme  the  industry 
as  soon  as  possible.  Beside  this^  the 
Ooverniiient  decided  to  disburse  the 
necessary  fond  to  replant  the  forests  that 
have  been  injured  by  the  smoke  and  to 
release  those  lands  from  taxation  that 
have  been  devastated  by  the  water.  A 
serious  collision  between  agriculture  and 
industry  has  been  apparently  settled  in 
this  case,  but  wfietber  the  settlement  is 
final,  time  will  show. 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  THE  AGRICUI^ 
TÜRAI.  AND  CONIMERCIAL  X 
DFPAKT.MENT. 

The  recent  progress  of  Japan  made  \\ 
a  necessity  for  tlie  Government  to  enlarge 
the  scheme  of  the  Agricultural  and  Com- 
mcrcinl  Department.  Iliiherio  this  De- 
j^iartnieut  has  been  composed  of  five 
Bureaux,  Agriculluial,  Cummercial  and 
Industrial,  Forestr)',  Mining  and  Patent; 
but  the  recent  c.\[>ansioii  added  a  bureau 
for  marine  productions  and  div  ided  the 
second  bureau  into  two  bureaux  ot 
Commercial  and  Industrial.  T  hroughout 
the  whole  bu;eaux,  the  number  of  oflîciais 
was  considerably  increased,  csi)ccially  in 
the  Paient  Bureau  we  see  a  marked 
increase  resulting  from  an  enlarge- 
ment of  privileges  granted  to  the 
subjects  of  those  Powers  included  in  the 
*'  most  favoured  nation  clause."  As  the 
consequences  of  the  reforms,  Mr.  Take^ 
torn!  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Com- 
mercial Bureau,  Mr.  Shimura  that  of  the 
Industrial  Bureau  and  Mr.  Fujita  that  of 
the  Agricultural  and  the  Marine  Produc> 
tion  Bureaux. 


THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
FORMOSAN  ISLAND. 

The  local  government  of  Formosa  is 
gradually  assuming  shape  and  form  ;  in 
order  to  realize  the  scheme  included  in 
the  Formosan  Budget,  which  was  adopt- 
ed  by  the  Diet  at  its  last  session,  the 
Government  promulgated  a  reformed 
system  of  the  local  government  of  the 
island.  The  main  features  of  the  system 
are  the  addition  of  four  prefectures  to 
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the  existing  three,  one  province  to  the 
existing  twO|  and  a  precise  denomination 
of  district,  town  and  village.  In  each 
prerecloral  government  there  is  a  govern- 
or, two  secretaries,  a  chief  of  police,  a 
tax- officer,  an  engineer,  a  jailer,  two 
police  inspectors  and  a  number  (aver- 
aging 140)  of  minor  officials.  The 
provincial  government  is  also  composed 
of  simUar  kinds  of  officials,  but  not  on 
so  large  a  scale.    Beside  these,  each 


tors,  and  the  cbie&  of  stafEs  of  all  the 
Division  and  Tohhik^  were  summoned 
to  the  capital  to  be  present  at  their 
respective  meetings.  The  decbions  of 
the  staff  officers  are  of  course  kept 
secret  and  we  have  no  duty  or  right  to 
make  them  public  here.  As  for  the 
items  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  local  governors  and  the  judicial 
officers,  they  are  numerous  and  diverse  ; 
the  most  important  problems  no  doubt 


prefectural  or  provincial  government  |  have  directly  or  indirectly  been  con- 
may  be  equipped  with  non-official  nected  with  the  preparation  for  the 
counsellors  chosen  from  the  people  under    coming  enforcement  uf  the  revisedjrea-  | 


its  own  regulation.    Their  number  must 
.not  exceed  five  in  each  prefecture.  The 
revised  organization  further  informs  us 
that  each  jtrefeclure  or  province  is  again 
subdivided    into    several    districts  in 
wliich  towns  and  village*?  are  located. 
The  salaries  of  the  l'"ormosan  officials 
are  generally  higher  than  those  of  simil- 
ar ofilcials  at  home,  as  the  climate  is 
more  injurious  lu  ijeallh,  the  environment 
more;  dangerous  to  life,  and  prices  of 
commodities  ar<-  dearer  there,  as  com- 
pared with  iho:^c  in  the  mother  country. 
The  code  or  law  is  in  reality  nothing  but 
a  written  memorandum,  and  the  weighty 
responsibility  of  gathering  a  good  fruit 
of  the  newly  promulgated  system  and 
carrying  out  ot  the  reforms,  is  placed 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  local  govern- 
ors and  their  assistant  officials. 


OFFICIAL  >tEBTINGS. 

June,  1897  may  well  be  called  the 
month  of  meetings.  All  the  local  govern- 
OTSt  the  leading  judges  and  prosecu- 


tie^.     How  to  administer  local  alTnirs 
well  and   how   to  make  the  jndiciaf 
procedure  n})propriatc  for  the  time  ol 
mixed   residence,   are  indeed  two  vital 
questions    tieserv'tiL'   the   careful  con- 
sideration of  the  respective  authorities. 
.'^everal    Ministers  made    speeches  at 
the  meeting  of  the  governors  as  well  as 
tiieir  own  superintendent  Home  Minist- 
er.   Count  Maisukata  as  the  Minister  of 
Finance  delivered  a  speech  on  tlie  local 
agricultural  and  indu.-iiial  banking  sys- 
tem,  Count  Okuma   as   the   Minister  I 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  on  the  \ 
\\'orl ^l^^^xea^^^^^j^xhd ) i ^  <^'''<J  ( 
as  the  Minister  ol  Foreign  An'air.>on  the 
U.S.  Tariff  and  the  Hawaiian  questions, 
and  Viscount  Takashima  as  the  Minister 
of  Colonial  Affairs  on  the  colonization 
of  Hokkaido.   We  believe  the  addresses 
as  well  as  the  decisions  of  the  meeting 
will  be  of  great  assbtance  to  the  govern- 
ors with  r^rd  to  their  future  admini- 
stration. 


•  Sec  The  i^ar  East  Vol.  I,,  No  10.,  page  38. 
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iHK  HAWAIIAN  QUESTION. 
The  recent  mail  brought  us  news  to  the 
following  effect  :  the  HawaÜAn  govern- 
ment recognized  the  action  of  the  Ins- 
pector-General  of  Honolulu  Custom- 
house regarding  the  rejection  of  Japanese 
emigrants  as  legal  and  nof  in  violation  of 
the  treaty  rights  ;  aiu!  tluu  ilie  decision 
ol  the  Court  of  Cassation  pertaining-  to 
the  same  .suhject  is  based  upon  the  right 
application  of  the  luiiigiant  f.aw.  Does 
the    liauahati   Goveiiunent  intend  to 
make  this  the  only  answer  to  our  cianns  ? 
If  so,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  insular 
rejuihlic  acted  in  this  unjustifiable  man- 
ner uitli  its  eyes  open.     It  is  not  at 
all  v)ur  dcsiie  to  threaten  such  a  licfencc- 
Icbs  icpublic  a.s  Hawaii         luean.s  of 
armaiucni  nui  we  do  deem  the  republic 
is  the  only  country  to  w  hich  we  wish  to 
send  our  emigrants.     Our  intention  is 
simply  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
rejection,  legal  or  illegal,  just  or  unjust, 
a  volantary  violation  of  treaty  rights  or 
not    We  hope  the  Hawaiian  govern- 
ment will  consider  the  matter  once 
more. 

KOREAN  AFFAIRS. 

Truly,  history  is  repeating  itself  in 
Korea.  Secret  intrigue,  coup  d^iiat, 
assassination,  etc.,  seem  to  be  charac- 
teristics of  the  poor  Koreans.  They  are 
murdering  each  other  not  knowing  that 


they  are  digging  their  own  coniitiy*s 
grave.  See  how  many  comparatively 
distinguished  personages  perished  under 
the  hands  of  assassins  within  the  last  one 
or  two  decades  i  The  latest  telegrams 
again  tell  us  the  attempt  to  murder 
8ome  Ministers.  The  cause  and  effect 
were  not  precisely  known  as  we  put 
our  pen  to  this  number. 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  IN- 
DUSTRIAL  BA>^K.  "Y- 

i  lie  subscription  to  the  capital  of  the 
Industrial  Bank  turned  out  vcrv  saiis- 
,  factorily.     The  Government  enactment 
j  assigned  the  amount  of  eme  share  200 
1  yeu,  hence  the  total  number  01  the  shares 
I  50,000:  but  'the  total  number  of  shares 
really  applied  reached  to  730,495,  little 
more  than  fourteen  times  of  the  needed 
fund.  The  Oiganizing  Committee  there- 
by divided  the  whole  shares  to  the  sub-  I 
scribers  in  proportion  to  their  applied 
amount,  that  is  to  say,  one  who  applied 
for  fifteen  shares  could  only  get  one 
share.    The  permission  of  establishmmt 
was  soon  got  and  the  bank  opened  ils 
business  with  the  Hon.  Kawashima,  a 
member  of  the  Lower  House,  as  the 
president  and  the  Hon.  Fujishima,  ex- 
Governor  of  Chiba  Prefecture,  as  the 
vice-president.    Three  directors  will  be 
appointed  in  a  day  or  two. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ANNEXATION  OF  HAWAII. 


The  development,  if  not  opening,  of 
the  Pacific  coasts  may  well  be  called  one 
of  the  leading  features  of  the  present 
century.  In  the  first  place,  the  Ameri- 
cans, aided  by  the  machineries  of 
modem  invention,  leaped  over  the 
natural  barrier  of  the  Rocky  mountains; 
propagated  the  gospel  of  civilisation  all 
over  the  western  coast  of  the  continent; 
and,  after  bringing  the  islands  lying  on 
their  path  under  their  own  influence, 
succeeded  in  introducing  the  Empire  of 
Japan  to  the  outer  world  in  1857.  In 
the  next  place,  the  Anglo-Saxons  who 
subjugated  the  vast  Empire  of  India,  the 
treasure-house  of  the  world,  in  the  last 
century,  stretched  their  hands  toward 
the  twi)  opposite  directions, — to  colo- 
nise in  Australia  and  its  adjacent  islands 
on  the  south,  and  to  trade  with  the  sub- 
jects of  the  "Floweiy  Kingdom"  on 
the  north.  That,  to  succeed  in  the 
latter  case,  the  British  adventurers, 
under  coöperation  of  the  French  schem- 


ers, even  appealed  to  "iron  and 
blood,"  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation.  Then,  in  the  third 
and  the  last  place,  the  Russians  anneied 
the  vast  territory  along  the  Usuri  and 
the  Amur  in  2858  and  i860  ;  acquired 
possession  of  the  Sagfaalien  island  in 
1875;  and,  to  facilitate  a  direct  com- 
munication between  these  Pacific  ter- 
ritories and  the  mother  country, 
they  are  now  constructing  the  trans- 
Siberian  railway  along  the  Chinese 
frontier.  Beside  these,  the  French  in 
Tonking,  the  Spaniards  in  the  Philip- 
pines, Ae  Dutch  in  the  Malay  islands, 
etc.,  have  been,  more  or  less,  contribut- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  Pacific 
coasts.  See  how  energetically  the  civi- 
lization, that  sprang  up  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  and  Euphrates  and  develop- 
ed on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Atlantic,  is  now  spreading  over 
the  countries  around  the  Pacific  Ocean  I 
Indeed,  if  the  Pacific  regions  will  be 
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"  pacific  "  in  lime  to  come  or  not,  is  a 

question. 

Here,  the  so-called  Western  civiliza- 
tion encountered  another  sort  of  people 
and  civilization,  entirely  different  in 
their  origin  and  natnie.  From  the  time 
the  Pacific  affidn  began  to  attract  the 
attenticHi  of  the  world  at  large,  what  is 
called  the  "Asiatle  race"  came  tobe 
conndeied  as  an  important  factor  in 
the  racial  competition.  Is  there  any 
race  in  the  world  so  industrious  and  so 
patient  as  the  Chinese  \  So  progressive 
and  so  vigorous  as  the  Japanese  ?  Gene- 
ral Grant,  jai^^g  from  the  wonderful 
shrewdness,  eneigy  and  commercial 
spirit  of  the  Chinese,  prophesied  in  187$^ 
that  *'  in  less  than  a  half  century  Europe 
will  be  complaining  of  the  too  rapid 
advance  of  China."  We  will  leave  the 
question  to  be  decided,  with  what  ra- 
pidity  the  Chinese  have  been  advancing 
since  then,  still  no  one  can  deny  the 
&a  that,  wherever  they  go,  the  Chinese 
are  feared  as  a  working  class  and  as 
retail  dealers  in  every  description  of 
bu^ness.  It  is  impossible  for  a  travel- 
ler to  arrive  at  a  treaty  port  on  the 
Pacific  coasts  without  noticing  how  the 
pig-tailed  and  cotton-clothed  Chinese 
form  an  important  element  of  the  resi- 
dent foreigners.  Like  the  air,  tb^ 
find  their  own  way  through  every  gap 
and  every  crack.  For  them  trade  or 
business  is  life  ;  they  can  not  sit  idly 
even  for  a  day.  They  can  live  on  a 
scanty  supply  of  food,  totally  inadequate 
for  any  other  nation.  They  can  work 
for  extremely  low  wages,  so  low  that  no 


other  race  can  compete  with  them. 
The  enactment  of  the  existing  prohibi- 
tive laws  in  the  United  States  against 
Asiatics,  clearly  shows  how  much  Western 
nations  lear  Chhiese  labour. 

Our  case  is  much  more  striking.  We 
can  not  live  as  poorly  as  our  nnghbotiis, 
nor  can  we  work  as  bard  as  they,  yet 
we  have  a  disposition  to  seek  something 
^better.  When  we  find  something  more 
advanced  or  better  than  what  we  have, 
|iwe  do  not  hesitate  to  throw  one  a\v  ay 
and  grasp  at  the  other.  The  miracniotis 
progress  of  modem  Japan  is  attributa- 
ble to  this  disposition.  She  has  not 
only  appreciated  the  Occidental  civilisa- 
tion, but  also  modified  or  rather  im* 
proved  i^  in  some  respects,  by  means 
of  Oriental  ideas.  In  commerce,  in 
industry,  in  arts,  in  science^  nay  in 
every  respect,  we  have  been  showing 
that  we,  as  a  nation,  are  not  a  bit  leas 
gifted  than  our  Western  friends.  More- 
over, as  we  have  indicated  befwe,  Japan 
has  the  highest  rate  in  increase  of  popu- 
lation. No  wonder  she  has  been  gra- 
dually recognised  and  feared  as  a  power 
of  the  Pacific.  Especially,  since  we 
have  shown  an  astonishing  military  in- 
stinct in  the  late  war  with  China,  tlie 
world  discovered  that  the  hands  that  are 
unique  with  brush  and  chisel,  are  also 
not  less  skilful  with  gun  and  ball. 
Their  admiration  is  now  changing  into 
awe.  See  how  closely  the  so-called 
civiHzcd  nations  are  examining  our 
post  bellum  measures,  such  as  the  protec- 
tion of  mercantile  marine,  the  encourage- 
ment of  manufacturing  industries  and 
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the  enl.iigcd  schemes  of  our  tiavy  and  | 
army!  Some  of  them  are  guaiduig 
against  our  armament,  others  are  warn- 
ing against  our  commerce  and  industry 
and  others  are  hopelessly  casting  an  en- 
vious eye  upon  us.  An  anti-Japanese 
sentiment  is  peeping  out  in  everything 
and  in  everywhere.  No  doubt,  the 
world  is  not  destined  to  be  an  exclusive 
theatre  of  the  white  actors.  The 
Creator,  if  there  be  a  creator,  did  not 
create  the  other  races  to  be  permanently 
employed  as  mere  waiters  or  slaves  of 
the  white  races»  It  is  the  gravest  mis- 
sion of  the  children  of  the  Rising  Sun  to 
prove  that  the  world  was  made  for  all 
and  not  fat  a  limited  number  of  races.or 
nations, 

^  The  Hawaiian  question  is  a  manifes- 
tation of  the  same  anti-Japanese  senti- 
ment, accompanying  the  development 
of  the  Pacific.    It  is  not,  from  the  first, 
a  question  between  Hawaii  and  Japan, 
but  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  that  is  to  say,  between  the  \yliii£^ 
and  yellow  races.    The  telq^m  with 
the  news  of  the  rejection  of  our  emi- 
grants in  Honolulu,  showed  plainly 
that  serious  trouble  for  those  Powers, 
that  have  many  or  fewer  interests  in  the 
Pacific,  might  be  anticipated.  That  the 
Hawaiian  Government  took  such  an 
illegal  and  provoking  measure  with  its 
eyes   open    is    plain;    the  insular 
republic,  looking  for  the  presidential 
change  in  the  United  States,  has  been 
planning  to  realize  the  scheme  attempt- 
ed and  failed  in  1893.   The  rejection 
of  our  emigrants  was  a  coup  to  arouse 


the  sympathy  of  its  American  frieiids. 
Hence,  we  believe,  it  is  of  no 
use  to  discuss  the  Rejection  problem 
until  the  bills  pertaining  to  the  annexa- 
tion are  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  United  States  Senate.  Let  us, 
for  the  present,  rather  consider  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  American 
annexation  of  the  islands  ! 

The  chief  reasons  of  the  United 
States'  claim  for  the  annexation,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  are  as  follows  : — 
(i)  That  the  ruling  class  of  the  islands 
are  the  domiciled  Americans  ;  (2)  that 
the  American  system  of  government,  the 
American  manners  and  customs  together 
with  the  Christian  religion  and  the 
English  language  prevail  in  the  islands  ; 
(3)  that  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  will  then  be  permanently 
defended  from  foreign  invasion* 

We  do  not  say  that  these  reasons  are 
altogether  unjustifiable.  If  it  is  really 
impossible  for  Hawaii,  as  an  optimistic 
American  observed,  to  exist  as  an  inde^ 
I)endent  republic,— though  we  do  not 
believe  so, — we  deem  it  better  to  let 
the  United  States  annex  the  is- 
lands under  suitable  conditions  than 
permit  British,  German  or  Russian  an- 
nexation. Yet  these  three  reasons  are  not 
strong  enough  to  permit  the  Americans 
to  consummate  the  (»"oposed  annexa- 
tion. It  was  the  Americans  who  sent 
out  the  first  Christian  missionaries  to 
the  islands  in  1819,  and  brought  about 
the  present  state  of  things  there.  The 
missionaries  propagated  the  gospel  of 
love  and  peace,  preached  the  existence 
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of  an  Almighty  God,  showed  the  dignity 
of  personal  rights  and  explained  ^he 
necessitf  and  advantage  of  temperance. 
They  established  schools  and  kinder- 
gartens for  the  education  of  youth  and 
children,  opened  bospitab  and  orpha- 
nages for  the  relief  of  the  weak  and  poor, 
and  advised  the  Kamehamehan  kings  to 
reform  the  codes  and  regulations  that 
were  nnsuitable  for  tbe  advanced  state 
of  things.  Indeed,  that  which  was  done 
by  these  missionaries  for  the  progress  of 
Hawaii  was  not  trifling.  The  modem 
advance  of  the  islands  is  due  almost 
exclusively  to  these  American  mis- 
sionaries. But  then,  the  posterity  of 
these  missionaries,  utilizing  tbe  works 
done  by  theii  fathers,  began  to  interfere 
in  internal  politics,  claimed  and  suc- 
ceeded in  the  acquisition  of  various 
privileges  such  as  possessing  land,  elect- 
ing delegates  etc.,  and  at  last  obtained 
the  predominance  over  all  tbe  native 
Hawaiians.  Their  ambition  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  :  they  brought  about 
a  revolution,  dbturbed  the  social  order, 
dethroned  and  imprisoned  the  Queen, 
inaugurated  the  «isting  American  sys- 
tem of  government;,  and  as  their  final 
measure  they  now  propose  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  islands  by  the  United  States. 
What  do  the  Americans  at  home  think 
of  these  descendants  of  missionaries 
who  use  Christianity  for  the  absorption 
of  a  foreign  land  ?  Do  they  intend  to 
transform  the  purc-hearted  Congrega- 
tional missionaries,  who  in  the  early 
part  oi  this  century  civilized  Hawaii, 
into  the  likeness  of  the  Jesuit  fathers 


who,  three  centuries  ago  spuaso  manj' 
political  webs  in  the  Philippines,  China 
and  Japan  ?  With  what  ßtce  do  they 
intend  to  meet  their  own  disinterested 
forefathers  in>he  other  world  who  lost 
their  lives  for  the  sake  of  liberty  and 
justice?  Go  to  the  city  of  Honolnln, 
ask  a  native  Hawaiian  there,  whether 
he  is  heartily  satisfied  with  the  present 
system  of  government,  and  he  will 
answer  "Na"  Try  another  with  the 
same  question,  and  his  answer  will  be 
the  same.  The  discontent  of  these  one 
or  two  examples  is  evidently  the  discon- 
tent  of  thirty  thousand  or  more  natives. 

Observed  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  the  Hawaiian  islands  occupy  > 
unique  position  in  the  Facific.  They 
have  not  only  good  ports  and  harbours 
for  naval  and  coaling  stations,  but  also 
stand  in  the  centre  of  a  large  circle 
whose  radius  is  appr<ncimately  the  db- 
stance  from  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco. 
As  a  clever  Captain  of  the  United  States 
Navy  remarked,  "Shnt  out  from  tbe 
Sandwich  islands  as  a  coal  base,  an 
enemy  is  thrown  back  for  supplies  of 
fuel  to  distances  of  3, 500  or  4,000  miles> 
or  between  7,000  and  8,000  going  and 
coming— an  impediment  to  suauined 
maritime  operation  well-nigh  prohibi- 
tive.'' Indeed,  by  annexing  the  islands, 
the  Americans  might  assuredly  defend 
their  coast  line  from  foreign  invasion, 
but  it  is  almost  equally  certain  that  the 
annexation  itself  will  disturb  the  existing 
order  of  the  Pacific    Remember  thai 
there  are  a  great  many  islands  in  the 
Pïtcific  Ocean  and  that  the  Earopean 
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Powers  are  annexing  or  wishing  to  annex 
them.  If  the  Americans  annex  Hawaii, 
similar  measures  with  regard  to  the 
other  islands  will  soon  be  taken  and  the 
peace  of  the  Pacific  will  no  doubt  be 
disturbed.  How  can  the  Americans 
then  protest  against  these  absorptions? 
They  will  certainly  have  no  right  to 
interfere  in  these  matters.  Let  Hawaii 
he  an  independent  stale  for  ever,  as  she 
has  been  hitherto,  even  if  under  the 
combined  protection  of  the  Powers  !  It 
is  the  best  policy  for  the  l"niicd  Slates, 
for  Japan  and  for  all  those  who  are,  more 
or  less,  couiiccte  J  uiih  the  islands  ! 

One  thinf*  mure,  the  Americans  fear 
the  so-called  '"Asiatic  aiscendcucy.  '  A 
trnslwuiiiiy  statistic,  a  census  taken  by 
Mr.  Mackinson  in  September  last,  shows 
that  the  islands  of  Hawaii  are  occupied 
by  the  following  races  ; — 


Native  Hawaiiens    31.019. 

Japanese    24,407. 

Chinese    21,616 

Portuguese   1  5, 191. 

Half-cast  Hawaiians   ....  8,485. 

Americans    3,086. 

English    2,259. 

Germans    1.432. 

Other  nationalities   i»534> 

Total  109,02a 


The  table  shows  the  Japanese  popula- 
tion is  the  largest  with  the  aception  of 
the  native  Hawaiians,  as  it  amounts  to 
more  than  twenty-one  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population.  Their  number  is 
less  than  the  native  Hawaiians  by  some 
6,6oOp  but  their  mate  population  already 


exceeds  that  of  the  Hawaiians.  They 
doubled  their  number  in  the  last  six 
years  and  still  continue  to  emigrate  there 
in  increasing  numbers.  Simple-hearted 
and  ignomnt  as  they  are,  they  are  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  brave  soldiers 
of  the  Rising  Sun  who  trampled  down 
the  Chinese  army  and  annexed  the  island 
of  Formosa.  It  is  perliaps  natural  that 
they  are  looked  upon  as  an  aggressive 
people.  Thus  we  see  it  is  not  the 
"Asiatic"  l>ut  the  "  japanese  ascenden- 
cy" that  the  Americans  fear.  Kvery 
intelligent  man  knows  tiiat  the  Chinese 
have  no  political  ambition.  They  are 
admirable  workers  as  a  race,  but  not 
much  feared  as  a  nation.  Their  aim  is 
simply  to  live  quietly  in  the  island  and 
to  trade  peac<.'fuHy.  Yet  it  is  entirely 
erroneous  to  presume  the  Japanese 
emigrants  to  Hawaii  are  a  dangerous 
class  of  people:  they  are  all  peace-loving 
fanners  who  leave  their  families  behind 
them,  and  wander  forth  to  work  for  a  cer* 
tain  time  with  the  intention  of  earning  a 
moderate  sum  of  money  with  which  to 
return  to  their  beloved  country;  such 
men  do  not  trouble  their  heads  with  ideas 
of  '  '  political  ascendency.  "  In  common 
with  all  other  Japanese,  they  might  stand 
together  as  a  solid  body  in  time  of 
uigent  necessity,  but  it  is  totally  incon- 
sistent with  their  nature  to  break  the 
peace  wilfully. 

Then  again,  some  writers  are  over* 
anxious  about  the  "political  ambition" 
of  the  leadeis  of  the  emigrants.^  The 
chief  p<Hnt  of  their  anxiety  is  said  to  be 
our  claim  for  the  suffrage  under  the 
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same  conditions  with  other  foreigners. 

It  seems  to  us  the  claim  is  reasonable 
and  not  at  all  blameworthy.  Japan 
has  already  revised  her  treaties  \vith 
almost  all  of  the  treaty  Pow  ers  ;  is  it  not 
a  natural  thing  for  a  nation,  \\  ho  stands 
on  an  equal  footing  \viili  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world,  to  claim  the  same 
privilcj^es  under  the  same  conditions 
with  other  foreigners  in  Hawaii  ?  Is  it 
imjnstifiablc  for  the  free  Japanese,  who 
are,  perhaps  the  most,  closely  connected 
with  Hawaiian  matters,  to  enjoy  an 
equal  footinL;  with  other  nationalities? 
Bui,  to  assume  that  Japan  entertains  an 
ambition  it)  annex  the  islands  because  she 
claims  tlie  sutfras:^.  is  an  absurd  notion 
arising  frtun  i_L^noiance  of  Pacific  alTairs. 
Viewed  from  the  point  of  naval  strategy, 
Japan  only  increases  her  weakness  by 
annexing  the  islands  ;  by  doing  so,  she 
would  gain  nothing,  nay  in  all  proba- 
bility would  be  a  loser.  Her  desire  is 
simply  to  make  Hawaii  a  stepping  stone 
for  her  future  trade  with  the  two  Ameri- 
can continents.  The  Americans  need 
not  cherish  any  anxietjr  about  '*  Asiatic 
ascendency"  and  the  "political  ambi- 
tions r  of  the  leading  Japanese.  Pre- 
sident Dole's  Government  can  easily 
continue  to  be  in  power  hereafter  as  it 
has  been  for  the  last  few  years. 

There  are  two  opinions  in  Japan  with 
regard  to  the  protest  against  the  Ameri* 
can  annexation  of  Hawaii  :  one  opposes 
the  annexation  itself  and  the  other 
objects  to  its  consequences.  The  tatter 
would  agree  to  the  annexation  if  ail  the 
lights,  both  treaty  and  constitutional, 


now  enjoyed  by  the  Japanese,  wttt 
preserved  after  the  annexation.  We  are 
inclined  to  favour  this  view,  but  we 
fear  that  this  would  be  impossible.  As 
we  have  said  before,  the  chief  motive 
which  actuated  the  Americans  to  un- 
dertake the  annexation  is  the  anxiety 
about  the  **  Asiatic  asccndencv.  "  In 
case  they  succeeded  in  transferring  the 
islands  of  Hawaii  to  be  a  j)art  of  the 
Union,  they  will  at  once  cîi  force  the 
existing  prohibitive  laws  against  Asiatics, 
which  will  compel  the  japanesec  emi- 
grants to  vacate  the  islands  in  future. 
Con'^equcndy  we  recognize  the  protest, 
■  made  by  our  Minister  of  State  for  I'oreign 
Affairs  against  the  United  States"  action, 

,  as  a  proper  measure. 

I 

In  conclusion,  the  weighty  responsi- 

1  bility  to  civilize  the  Pacific  coasts  is, 
after  all,  incumbent  upon  us  and  our 
American  fiiencb.  From  the  time  the 
United  States  introduced  Japan  to  the 
outer  world  to  this  day,  both  parties 
have  been  making  efforts  hand  in  hand 
to  fulfil  their  common  mission.  Is  it 
not  then  a  matter  of  regret  that  one  of 
them  threatens  the  exbting  good*wiIl  by 
imposing  prohibitive  taxes  on  the  ex- 
ports ot  the  other  I  The  Hawaiian 
question  which  was  happily  shelved 
some  time  ago  by  the  ardent  efforts  of 
some  noble-hearted  Americans,  again 
looms  forth.    We  hope  the  same  Ameri- 

2  cans  will  consider  the  matter  gravely, 
!  and  not  disgrace  their  own  morality  on 

the  one  hand,  nor  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  Pacific  on  the  other. 

July  8th,  1897. 
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Le  peuple  qui  s'est  couvert  de  lanrieis 
dans  la  dernière  gaerre  sar  la  mer  Jaone 
est  celui  qui  depuis  l'antiquité  a  toujours 
été  glorieux  sur  mer.  Cestlui  qui,  ily 
a  1600  ans  (ère  de  Jingo  kogu),  con- 
quit la  Corée  avec  des  milliers  de  navires, 
et  lui  fit  payer  chaque  année  un  tribut, 
dont  le  montant  remplissait  80  vaisseaux. 
Cest  lui  qui,  a  été  durant  500  ans  à  peu 
près,  du  treixième  au  seizième  siècle,  le 
roi  de  la  mer  entre  la  Chine  et  le  Japon, 
et  qui,  aux  yeux  des  Chinois  et  des 
Coréens,  habitants  de  ces  rivages,  parut 
plus  terrible  qu'un  jeune  lion.  C'est 
lut  qui  dévasta,  il  y  a  300  ans,  toute  !a 
Corée,  sous  le  commandement  de 
Toyotomi  Taiko,  fit  prisonniers  deux 
princes  de  Corée,  et  épouvanta  la  cour 
des  Ming  au  seul  bruit  d'une  invasion 
des  Jiponai:î.  Cest  lui  qui  a  vu  nsdtre 
Shikura  Rokuemon  ^sunenaga,  lequel 
passa  pour  la  seconde  fois  l'océan  Pacifi- 
que, sur  un  petit  vaisseau  à  deux  mâts 
do  loS  pieds  de  lonajueur  et  de  33  pieds 
de  largeur,  93  ans  après  que  le  portu- 
guais  Fernando  Magellan  l'avait  passé 
pour  la  première  fois  en  ^613.  C'est  lui 
qui  a  produit  Hamada  Yabci,  fameux 
pour  eire  allé  justiu'  à  Formose  venger 
son  maître  *Heizo,  riche  négociant  de 
Nagasaki,  dont  les  marchandises  ex- 
pédiées à  Fow-chow  avaient  été  capturées 


IL 

sur  mer,  et  qui  força  les  Hollandais, 
alors  tout-puissants  à  Formose,  à  céder 
devant  1^  Japonais.  Cest  lui  qui,  vers 
1556,  se  servit  de  canons  pour  la 
guerre  sur  mer.  Cest  lui  qui, 
pendant  plusieurs  années  ä  partir  de 
1592,  fit  le  commerce  avec  l'An- 
nam,  le  Slam,  les  Indes  et  des  pays 
plus  lointains  encore,  s'avançant  intré- 
pidement sur  des  vaisseaux  appelés  "Go 
shu>in-sen"  (vaisseaux  où  est  apposé 
te  sceau  du  Souverain)  Si  l'on  avait  laissé 
ce  peuple  libre  d'étendre  sa  gloire  et 
sa  domination,  il  n'aurait  pas  seulement 
régné  sur  les  mers  d'orient,  le  commerce 
entre  lui  et  TEnrope  aurait  fleuri  sous  le 
gouvernement  du  Shogun,  ou  peut-être, 
s'étant  heurté  contre  les  puissances 
européennes,  se  serait-il  mis  dans  la 
situation  la  plus  périlleuse. 

Cependant  lyemitsu,  le  troisième  Sho- 
gun, défendit,  en  1639  au  peuple 
Japonais  de  naviguer,  de  voyager, 
d'habiter  dans  les  pays  étrangers,  et 
condamna  les  transgresscurs  de  cette  loi 
à  la  mort  ;  en  même  temps,  il  défendit  à 
tous  les  étrangers,  les  Hollandais  et  les 
Chinois  exceptés,  d'aborder  dans  ce  pays 
ei  d'y  commercer,  parce  ({u  il  croyait 
nécessaire  de  fermer  le  Japon  à  l'influence 
des  Portugais  et  des  Jesuiten,  qui 
déjà  avaient  commencé  à  dominer  sur 
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les  habitants  de  Tonest  Comme  résultat 
de  cette  politique,  tons  les  vaisseaux  de 
de  500  kokou  et  au-dessus  (on  appelle 
kûhu  un  sac  de  ris  de  i8ô  litres) 

furent  détruits  et  mis  en  pièces,  et  les 
"Go  shu-in-sens,"  qui  s'en  volaient  jusque 
au'delà  de  la  mer  des  Indes,  eurent  le 
même  sort  Le  gouvernement  de  lye- 
mitsu  défendit  de  construire  des  vaisseaux 
à  plus  de  deux  mâts  et  de  mettre  une 
solide  poutre  pour  carène,  afin  de  rendre 
le  vaisseau  fragile  et  qu'il  fût  impossible 
de  naviguer  sur  l'océan.  Les  Japonais, 
qui  avaient  auparavant  déjiloyé  leurs  ailc^ 
sur  la  vaste  mer,  élaient  donc  rcnfcrmcà 
dans  une  petite  terre  de  26794  ris  carrés 
Les  Japonais,  qui  s'étaient  élancés  sur 
flot-  comme  la  haleine,  devinrent  comme 
l'agneau  qui  tremble  en  voyant  les 
vagues.  Les  Jajtonais,  qui  élaient  allés 
chercher  hi  gloire  et  la  richesse  sous  les 
étoile;»  d  un  autre  ciel,  devinrent  un 
peuple  qui  pleurait  en  composant  un 
poème  d'adieux  p^nir  un  voyage  de  cent 
lieues  jjar  teire.  Ainsi  le  Japon  s'endor- 
mit durant  230  ans.  Eu  1S04,  un 
vaisseau  russe  visita  ce  pays  pour  essayer 
d'y  faire  du  commerce,  mais  ses  offres 
furent  rejelées.  £n  1808,  un  navire 
anglais  de  51  km  de  longueur  (le  km 
vaut  environ  six  pieds  anglais),  chargé 
de  95  canons  entra,  en  se  &isant  passer 
pour  un  vaisseau  hollandais^  dans  le  port 
de  Nagasaki,  et  les  gens  de  l*équipage, 
ayant  abordé,  y  demandèrent  de  force 
de  l'eau  et  du  charbon  de  terre,  ayant 
d'abord  pris  comme  otages  deux  bol- 
landais.  C'était  un  grand  coup  pour  le 
Japon.    Les   habitants  de  Nagasaki 


furent  grandement  surpris.  Après  le 
départ  de  ce  navire,  Matsudaira  Zusho- 
no-kami.  Gouverneur  de  Nagasaki, 
s'ouvrit  le  ventre  avec  un  sabre, 
étant  responsable  d'avoir  laissé  entrer  et 
aborder  les  Anglais  à  Nagasaki  Le 
mémo  incident  s'étant  renouvelé 
plusieurs  fois,  le  gouvernement  du 
Shogun  donna,  en  1835,  l'ordre 
d'écarter  les  vaisseaux  venus  d'ailleurs, 
qui  passeraient  près  de  la  côte  du  Japon, 
et  d'arrêter  ou  de  tuer  les  étrangers  qui 
débarqueraient.  Cependant,  en  1842,  les 
yeux  des  Japonais  commencèrent  un 
peu  à  s'ouvrir,  le  gouvernement  révoqua 
l'ordre  de  repousser  les  vaisseaux  étran- 
gers et  promulgua  un  nouvel  édit 
connnaiulanl  de  fournir  aux  étrangers  tout 
ce  dont  ils  auraient  besoin.  Kn  1S66, 
le  roi  de  lioUaude  envoya  un  vai^^eau 
de  guerre  à  Nagasaki  et  donna  un 
conseil  sage  et  utile  au  gouvernement 
du  Shogun,  celui  d'ouvrir  le  Japon  aux 
étrangers  et  de  lier  amitié  avec  les  nations 
européennes.  Les  Hollandais  étaient  le 
seul  peuple  qui  eût  continué,  durant 
336  ans,  depuis  le  temps  du  premier 
Shogun  jusqu'à  cette  année  (1S44),  de 
foire  le  commerce  avec  le  japon  et  ils 
jouissaient  pleinement  de  la  confiance  des 
Japonais.  De  plus,  c'était  juste  le  temps 
oit  l'Angletene  battait  la  Chine,  que  les 
Japonais  d'alors  regardaient  comme  un 
pays  plus  fort  que  le  Japon.  En  consé- 
quence, ce  conseil  entra  fiKîlement  dans 
l'esprit  des  officiers  du  Shogun,  et  \\ 
contribua  beaucoup  ä  leur  fidre  sentir  la 
nécessité  d'ouvrir  le  pays  aux  étrangers, 
et  d'avoir  une  marine;  mais  le  gou- 
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veroement  ne  put  pas  encore  prendre 
une  résoludoQ  définitive.  Avant  que 
les  vaisseaux  noirs  (Koiofune)  du  com^ 
naodore  Perrjr,  dont  les  Japonais  ont 
tant  parlé,  vinrent  ä  Uraga«  il  n'y  avait 
pas  un  étranger,  ni  un  vaisseau  qui  eût 
essayé  de  venir  directement  à  £do 
(Tokio).  Nagasaki  et  Shimoda  étaient 
pour  les  Japonais  les  seuls  endroits  où 
ils  pussent  s'entretenir  avec  les  étrangers. 
Quand  le  commodore  Perry  vint  à  Uraga 
et  entra  dans  te  baie  de£do,  ce  fut  une 
surprise  épouvantable  pour  les  Japonais, 
surtout  pour  le  gouvernement  du  Sho- 
gun. Le  peuple  Japonais  sentit  claire- 
ment  alors  pour  la  première  fois  la 
nécessité  de  construire  une  marine  pour 
défendre  son  pays.  Trois  mois  après 
l'arrivée  de  Peny,  le  gouvernement  du 
Shogun  donna  aux  Japonais  la  liberté  de 
&briquer  de  grands  vaisseaux,  en  abolis- 
sant la  loi  de  lyemitsu  portée  230  ans 
auparavant  Les  Japonais,  qui  avaient 
oublié  la  manière  de  fabriquer  les  grands 
vaisseaux,  pour  avoir  été  renfermés  et 
retenus  sur  terre  durant  230  ans,  com- 
mwçèrent  alors  à  rechercher  les  traces 
de  l'expérience  de  leurs  aïeux  dans  le 
passé,  et  à  demander  à  l'Europe  les 
secrets  de  son  art  Quinze  ans  auparavant  ' 
en  1834,  ère  de  Tempo,  Retsuko,  le 
prince  de  Mito  avait  ordqnné  à  deux  de 
ses  sujets  de  construre  un  modèle  de 
vaisseau  de  guerre  à  la  manière  europé* 
enne,  et  demandé  au  Shogun  la  per- 
mission de  Êibriquer  sur  ce  modèle  un  ' 
vaisseau  de  24  km  de  longueur,  de  3 
^  8  shaku  7  sm  de  largeur, 
(un    ryô   vaut   3    mètres  03,  un 


shaku  3  décimètres  03,  un  sun  3 
centimètres  03),  et  le  vaisseau  devait 
s'appeler  Hitachimaru  ;  mais  le  gouverne- 
ment du  Shogun  ne  le  permit  pas, 
prétendant  que  la  fobrication  d'un  grand 
vaisseau  violerait  la  loi  des  aïeux. 
Cependant  quand  le  Shogun  autorisa  son 
peuple  à  construire  des  grands  navires, 
Mito  vint  à  Edo  pour  servir  de  maître 
dans  la  construction  de  ceux  que  le 
gouvernement  du  Shogun  fit  &briquer, 
en  1850,  à  Echiujima  ;  les  travaux 
étaient  sous  la  direction  des  sujets  du 
prince  de  Mito.  En  mai  1850,  le 
gouvernement  construisit  un  vaisseau 
à  deux  mâts  de  23  ken  de  longueur,  et  de 
9  km  de  largeur,  à  Uraga,  sur  le  modèle 
d'un  vaisseau  anglais,  et  des  vaisseaux 
à  voile  avec  trois  mâts  furent  fabriqué  à 
Satsuma.  Cétait  la  première  fois  que  les 
Japonais  fabriquaient  des  vaisseaux  à  la 
manière  européenne;  Un  ras  de  marée, 
résultat  d'un  grand  tremblement  de  terre, 
se  produisit  en  1856  au  port  Shimoda. 
Toute  la  ville  fut  réduite  à  néant,  et 
une  fr^te  russe,  qui  y  avait  jeté  l'ancre, 
brisa  sa  caréné  en  heurtant  contre  la 
roche.  Elle  avait  à  son  bord  un 
ambassadeur  russe  venu  pour  conclure 
un  traité  entre  le  Japon  et  la  Russie. 
Quelques  Jours  après,  elle  s'enfonça 
dans  la  mer,  en  se  rendant  au  port  de 
Toda,  que  les  gens  de  l'équipage  avaient 
préféré  pour  la  réparer.  Les  Russes 
malheureux  qui  échappèrent  à  grand 
peine  à  la  mort,  loin  de  perdre  courage, 
demandèrent  au  gouvernement  du  Sho' 
gun,  des  bois,  des  forgerons  et  des 
charpentiers,  pour  construire,  à  Toda, 
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deux  nouveaux  vaisseaux  avec  leurs 
foirerons  et  leurs  charpentieres  russes. 
Le  gottveraement,  qui  avait  eu  pitié  de 
leur  malheur,  leur  accorda  tout  ce  qu'ils 
voulurent  De  plua,  il  envoya  des 
hommes  habiles  pour  leur  faire  ap- 
prendre l'art  de  fabriquer  les  vaisseaux, 
en  observant  comment  faisaient  les 
Russes.  Quand  l'ouvrage  fut  fini,  les 
Russes  s'embani lièrent  et  partirent  vers 
la  mer  du  nord;  après»  ils  renvoyèrent  ces 
deux   vaisseaux  au  Japon,  rendant 


grâces  à  la  bonté  des  Japonais.  Le 
malheur  des  Russes  a  fait  le  bien  do 
Japon;  les  Japonais  étudièrent,  en  œum 
pratique^  un  art  qu'ils  n'avaient  Jamais 
pu  savoir.  Beaucoup  de  ces  ouvriers 
japonais  devinrent  les  gens  les  plos 
utiles  pour  la  marine  du  Shogui, 
et  quelques-uns  d'entre  eux,  qal 
vivent  encore,  ont  aujourd'hui  même 
une  position  importante  à  l'arsenal  de 
Yokosuka. 

Hromx  ICHITAia 


SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


ON  THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY,  FROM  THE  STAND- 
POINT OF  AN  ORIENTAL  STUDENT. 


The  history  of  the  world  is  but  the 
biography  of  great  men."  This  is  a 
definition  of  history  given  by  Carlyle. 
We  think  it  would  have  been  far  nearer 
to  the  truth,  if  he  had  said  that  history  is 
the  biography  of  great  nations.  Great 
men  are  always  produced  by  a  great 
nation.  There  would  have  been  no 
Hannibal  without  Carthage;  no  Caesar 
without  Rome.  Whereas  we  know  of 
no  example  of  a  great  man  creating  a 
a  great  nation  solely  by  his  individual 
genius  and  power.  Thomas  Arnold  has 
given  before  Carlyle  a  better  defini- 
tion ;  he  calls  history  "  the  biography  of 
a  society." 


These  are,  however,  good  illustrations, 
rather  than  properly  the  definition,  of 

history. 

Now  the  term  'history'  is  understooil 
in  more  than  one  sense.  In  the  first 
place,  it  means  a  series  of  events  01 
phenomena  occurring  in  human  society. 
Secondly,  it  means  a  record  of  these 
events  in  some  permanent  form.  Third- 
ly, it  is  undersioud  as  an  art  of  examin* 
ing  the  records  of  these  human  events, 
and  presenting  the  picture  of  men  ani} 
society  in  the  ages  past  in  an  artistic 
literary  form.  This  is  the  usual  mean- 
ing of  the  term  as  heretofore  used  by 
professional  historians.    Lastly,  there 
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is  what  is  caUed  a  science  or  philo- 
sophy of  history,  whose  object  is 
to  find  some  lundamental  law  or 
plan  in  history.  This,  however,  does 
not  exist  as  yet.  It  is  only  a  prospective 
science.  Many  historians  even  deny  its 
po6»bility.  It  is  due  to  the  wonderful 
progress  of  the  physical  and  social 
sciences  in  the  last  fifty  yean,  that  the 
science  of  history  is  now  conceivable  in 
thought,  although  it  is  only  prophetic  at 
present  as  to  its  fulfilment  in  reality. 

The  best  definition  we  can  give  of  his- 
tory is  that,  in  its  objective  sense,  it 
is  an  evolution  of  man  in  society,  while 
history,  subjectively  considered,  is  man's 
apprehension  of  the  laws  and  order  of 
that  evolution. 

But  it  is  too  early  for  us  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  a  science  or  philosophy 
of  history.  The  subject  of  history  is 
man  ;  and  man  is  a  microcosm — a 
universe  in  miniature.  To  know  him 
completely,  we  must  know  the  whole 
universe.  Sciences,  physical,  vital,  and 
psychical,  must  be  perfected  before  the 
science  of  man  is  possible.  While  the 
subject-matter  of  history  is  not  man  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  but  only 
man  in  society,  still  it  would  take  a  long 
time  betöre  history  can  reach  its  goal  as 
science.  At  present  it  must  be  imper- 
fect fruni  the  very  nature  of  the  case. 
While  man  in  nature  has  ceased  to 
develoj)  further,  man  in  society  is  still  in 
the  process  of  evolution.  Herein  lies 
the  special  diliiculty  of  history,  and  so, 
too,  of  sociology.  As  the  subject-matter 
is  still  in  the  mid&t  of  its  own  evolution 


and  development,  undergoing  constant 
changes  and  transformations,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  its  process  in  con- 
sciousness as  a  complete  science. 

\\'hile  it  is  doubtful  whether  history 
can  be  a  science  or  not,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  history  should 
be  scientific  in  its  spirit  and  method. 
For  the  aim  of  history  is  the  aim  of  all 
sciences  :  it  b  to  arrive  at  truth.  The 
student  of  history  should  be  open-mind- 
ed, free  from  bias  and  prejudice,  ready 
to  receive  any  light  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  come.  Only  it  is  more 
difficult  in  the  study  of  history  than  in 
the  pursuits  of  science  toiceep  our  mind 
unprejudiced  by  passion  or  by  senti- 
ment, on  account  of  the  more  human 
and  practical  interests  being  involved  in 
its  inquiries.  The  political  bias,  the 
theological  bias,  the  bias  of  race,  and 
the  bias  of  patriotism  iniluence  the  his- 
torical student  and  vitiates  the  results 
of  his  investigations  to  an  extent  un- 
known to  the  student  of  science. 

The  constitutional  writers  of  England 
arc  good  examples  of  the  fact  that 
political  bias  combined  with  bias  of  race 
distorts  the  truth  of  history.  Their 
enthusiasm  for  liberal  principles,  added 
to  their  Teutonic  zeal,  enables  them  to 
leap  over  gaps  where  there  is  no  histori- 
cal evidence  anil  to  discover  very  easily 
all  the  essential  features  of  modem 
English  Constitution  in  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  periods,  and  even  in  the  primeval 
forests  of  Germaiiy.  Such  assemblies  of 
jieojjle  as  Tacitus  describes  in  his 
Germania  are  found  in  all  primitive 
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communities  and  are  not  pecttUtr  to  the 
German  nce;  There  is  no  connecting 
link  between  them  and  the  Witenagemdt 
in  Anglo-Saxon  times.  Among  the 
Gennans,  the  chie&  alone  consulted  on 
affairs  of  smaller  moment  ;  all  matters 
of  greater  importance  being  dealt  with 
at  general  assemblies  of  the  people,  yet 
with  this  circumstance  that  what  was 
referred  to  the  decision  of  the  people 
was  first  maturely  discussed  by  the 
chiefs.  Whereas  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
system  tlie  j>art  taken  by  the  Witena- 
gemot  in  the  transaction  of  business  wa«; 
full  and  authoritative  :  there  was  no  re- 
ferring the  cnse  to  the  decision  of  the 
people.  We  can  positively  declare  that 
Magna  Charta  itself  is  simply  a  feudal 
constitution,  its  mo.st  strikin}.;;  feature 
being  the  lack  of  modern  parliamentary 
rights.  Yet  Freeman  considers  the 
growth  (if  English  constitution  "a  case 
of  advancing,'  by  the  process  of  going 
back."  It  is  essentially  a  Chinese  view 
of  hisiory.  But  il  is  not  fact  ;  it  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  historical  fiction. 

Again,  we  find  that  the  bias  of  patriot- 
ism prevents  the  American  historians 
writing  impartially  on  the  causes  of  the 
war  of  American  independence.  It  is 
a  &ct  that  England  was  constitutionally 
right  and  America  wrong.  The  American 
colonies  suhmitted  to  the  laws  passed  by 
the  British.  Parliament.  Now  accord  ing  to 
English  Cönsütution,  taxation  is  simply 
one  form  of  legislation.  Moreover,  in 
the  charter  of  Pennsylvania  it  was  ex* 
pressly  stated  that  the  King  of  England 
would  levy  no  taxes  unless  with  the 


consent  of  the  Colonial  Assembly,  or  by 
an  act  of  Parliament  Hence  the  com- 
petence of  the  British  Parliament  to  lay 
taxes  upon  tlie  colonies  was  indisput* 
able.  The  true  cause  seems  to  have 
existed  in  the  opprc?^ive  character  of  the 
colonial  system  of  England.  Thecolonies 
were  obliged  to  trade  with  the  mother 
country  exclusively.  They  were  pro- 
hibited undertaking  any  manufactures 
themselves  and  purchasing  manufactures 
from  any  but  the  mother  country.  Ac- 
cording: to  the  old  colonial  system  as 
then  practised  by  Knp^land  and  other 
European  nations,  the  colr.nies  were 
regarded  as  proprietary  domains,  work- 
ed solely  for  the  benelit  of  the  motiier 
country  ;  the  laws  restraining  trade, 
manufactures  and  navigation,  the 
validity  of  which  the  Ci>K)nists  long 
admitted.  The  American  war  of 
independence  in  reality  was  a  revolt 
against  this  irrational  colonial  system. 
The  cause  for  it  was  )K)t  political,  but 
economic  interests.  The  maxim  "  Taxa- 
tion without  representation  is  tyranny" 
was  simply  a  watchword  invented  by 
the  Americans  to  justify  revolution.  As 
a  constitutional  principle,  it  was  unten- 
able and  entirely  inapplicable  to  the 
colonies. 

The  great  obstacle  in  the  past  to  the 
scientific  treatment  of  history  has  been 
the  influence  of  the  theological  con- 
ception of  history.  Theologians  have 
introduced  into  philosophy  the  distinc- 
tion of  natural  and  the  supernatural,  and 
into  history  that  of  the  sacred  and  the 
pro&ne.   According  to  this  view,  the 
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wuiid  is  divided  into  two  parts  which 
are  entirely  foreign  to  each  other.  The 
world  outside  of  the  Christian  Church 
is  regarded  as  natural,  while  it  is 
sapernatural  in  the  Church.  So  the 
history-  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  of 
the  Christian  Church  is  sacred,  while  the 
histoiy  of  the  world  outside  of  the 
Churchissecalar  and  profane.  Chnrch 
history  is  regarded  as  *'the  restoring  of 
the  true  development  of  the  hnnian 
spirit,  by  the  supernatural  agency  of  its 
creator/'  while  secular  biatoiy  is  treated 
as  an  abnormal  process.  "Secular  his- 
XQiy  is  therefore  separated  from  sacred^ 
by  a  chasm  over  which  it  can  not  pass, 
except  by  the  intervention  of  the  creator/' 
The  universe  seems  like  a  kingdoni 
divided  against  itself— the  world  of 
natnre  going  on  with  its  dead  andbmtal 
necessiQr,  while  the  supernatural  world 
lies  beyond  and  above  it  The  latter 
comes  often  into  conflict  with  the  former, 
and  contradicts  its  causality  for  a  time 
being,  leaving  it  again  to  its  necessary 
course  devoid  of  life  and  spirit  This 
is  a  ghastly  view  of  the  worid  to  the 
Oriental  mind,  which  is  accustomed 
to  regard  it  as  a  divine  emanation. 

It  is  true  that  this  absurd  view  is  now 
rejected  by  most  historiani»  in  Europe 
and  America.  But  it  is  rejected  only  in 
name,  while  it  still  continues  to  be  held 
in  fact  The  form  is  abandoned,  but 
the  substance  is  still  retained.  There  is 
a  wide  spread  belief  as  well  among  the 
scholars  as  among  the  common  people 
of  the  West,  that  the  only  history  which 
Is  of  value  is  the  history  of  the  60*called 


Western  world.  Thomas  Arnold  thinks, 
"that  modern  history  appears  to  be  not 
only  a  step  in  advance  of  ancient  history, 
but  ihe  last  step  ;  it  appears  to  bear 
marks  of  the  fulness  of  time,  as  if  there 
would  be  no  future  history  beyond  it" 
Freeman  says  that  the  gap  is  in  many 
ways  wide  betwe<m  the  history  of  the  East 
and  the  history  of  the  West  He  declares 
that  "the  branch  of  history  which  is 
history  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense, 
is  the  history  of  the  Aryan  nations  of 
Europe,  and  of  those  who  have  in  later 
times  gone  forth  from  among  them  to 
carry  the  arts  and  languages  of  Europe 
into  other  continents."  According  to 
Bluntschli  the  white  race  of  Caucasian 
nations  are  called  the  *  nations  of  the 
daylight  '  in  opposition  to  other  races  of 
men,  '  the  children  of  the  night  and  of 
the  twilight.*  According  to  Hegel,  "the 
OnetUal  world  knows  only  that  One  is 
free  :  the  Greeks  and  Romans  rocognize 
Some  as  free.  The  German  nations 
under  the  influence  of  Christianity  have 
attained  to  the  knowledge  that  All 
are  free." 

Now  the  subject  of  histoiy  is  man- 
kind as  a  whole.  There  is  not  a  country, 
however  small  and  uncultured,  whose 
records  are  not  a  part  of  the  history  ot 
mankind.  There  is  not  a  people,  how* 
ever  savage  and  barbarous,  whose  his* 
tory  a  scientific  historian  can  ever  des- 
pise. Unless  the  area  of  historical 
induction  is  wide  enough  to  include 
the  whole  of  humanity,  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  man  and  society  is  im- 
possible.  That  sharp  distinction  and 
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broad  contrast  of  the  West  and  the  East, 
the  Christian  and  the  Heathen,  the 
Civilized  and  the  Savage,  is  theological 
and  unscientific.  It  is  based  upon  a 
dogmatic  conception  of  man,  derived 
from  Calvinism  but  transfigured  by  the 
bias  of  race. 

We  read  a  great  deal  about  races  and 
race-distinctions  in  history.    Now  what 
is  a  race  ?    According  to  Latham.  "  the 
term  is  suhJi  cUve  ;  i.e.,  it  applies  to  the 
opinion  of  Ihc  invcstigaior  rather  than  to 
the  ohjt  ct  o/  ihe  itwesligation  ;  so  that  its 
power  is  that  of  the  symbol  for  an  un- 
knuun  quantity  in  algebra."    The  race 
in  hisiorv  is  like  instinct  in  biology.  It 
is  sonsc  unknown  (juantily  or  quality 
appertaining  to  men  and  animals,  which 
requires  the  investigation  of  scientists. 
It  can  not  explain  any  thing  in  history. 
To  speak  of  races  and  race-distinctions 
does  not  reveal  any  knowledge,  but 
simply  conceals  our  ignorance.   It  was 
not  due  to  the  race-superiority  of  Asiatics 
that  they  first  initiated  the  march  of 
civilization  and  transmitted  it  to  Earope. 
And  neither  was  it  due  to  the  divinity  of 
race  that  the  Europeans  have  developed 
so  highly  the  civilisation  transferred  to 
them  from  the  East    It  was  owing 
largely  to  circumstances  and  natural 
environment  which  are  beyond  human 
control.    The  continent  of  A^a  was 
well  fitted  to  originate  civilisation  and 
political  organisations  in  its  fertile  soils 
and  temperate  zones  ;  but  it  was  not  so 
well  fitted  for  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion as  Earope  with  its  bracing  climate 
and  happy  configurations  so  favorable  to 


national  industry  and  competition.  It 
was  not  due  to  the  diversity  of  races  that 
despotic  monarchies  arose  in  Asia  and 
democracy  in  Greece;  for  until  very  re- 
cent period,  the  despotic  monarchies 
ruled  all  over  Furope.  In  early  times, 
whenever  a  large  nation  was  formed, 
monarchy  was  absolutely  indispensable; 
and  democracy  was  possible  only  in  such 
small  communities  as  those  city-states  of 
Greece  or  those  cantons  of  Switzerland. 
However  great  be  the  genius  of  the 
American  people  as  a  race,  without  that 
geographical  advantage  and  those 
modern  inventions — railroads  and  tele- 
giapli.3,  ihey  could  not  have  succeeded 
to  make  possible  and  actual  for  iliu  Ik^i 
time  in  history  the  largest  democratic 
republic  in  the  world. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Euro- 
peans and  Americans  arc  now  the  most 
favoured  people  on  earth,  as  Ihe  Hebrews, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  were  once 
in  andent  times.  But  as  the  salvation 
for  modem  Europe  did  not  come  out  of 
Judea,  Greece,  or  Rome  as  they  exist- 
ed  in  those  days  ;  but  out  of  the  very 
ruins  of  their  civilization,  so  again  the 
salvation  for  humani^  will  not  come 
out  of  Europe  and  America  as  they  now 
are.  So  long  as  the  maxim  "Our  country, 
right  or  wrong  "  is  the  pnly  standard  of 
conduct  among  the  Christian  nations, 
what  hope  is  there  for  liumanity  at 
large  ?  The  United  Sûtes  in  1 854  forced 
Japan  to  open  the  country,  for  the  rea- 
son that  international  commerce,  and 
mutual  intercourse  is  the  law  and  duty 
of  all  civilized  nations  on  earth— and 
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yet  she  has  excluded  ihe  Chinese, 
contrary  to  the  solemn  treaty  with  that 
nation.  Now  she  seems  inclined  to 
exclude  the  Japanese  also,  as  shown  in 
her  recent  Hawaiian  policy  and  her  pro- 
hibitive tariff  directed  agains  Japanese 
commerce.  And  America  is  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  Cbitstian  nations 
we  know  ot 

Historians  laugh  at  the  peti}  quarrels 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  their  incapac- 
ity for  union,  when  they  ought  ^to  have 
fonned  a  Greek  natioiL   And  it  is  the 
great  pride  of  modem  Europeans  that 
they  have  been  able  to  form  national 
states.    But  they  would  be  mistaken  if 
they  think  that  the   Greeks  lacked 
political  genins  which  the  modem  Eu- 
ropeans possess.    The  problems  are 
different  in  ancient  Greece  and  in 
modem  Europe.    The  conditions  of 
political  and  social  life  are  quite  chang- 
ed  It  was  the  problem  for  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  form  city-states  and  then  to 
make  a  uuion  of  all  Greece.  They  have 
succeeded  in  the  first  and  foiled  in  the 
second.   It  is  the  problem  for  the 
modem  Europeans  to  form  national 
states  and  then  to  make  a  union  of  all 
Europe.   This  has  been  the  problem  to 
be  solved  by  Europe  ever  since  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,   Europe  has  succeed- 
ed in  forming  national  states,  just  as  the 
Greeks  did  succeed  in  forming  city-states. 
So  fiu-  both  the  Greeks  and  the  modem 
Saropeans  are'  on  a  par.   We  can  see 
no^difference  in  the  political  genius  and 
capacity  of  the  twa   The  Greeks  had 
to  act  on  a  smaller  scale,  while  the 


Europeans  have  a  wider  stage  on  which 
to  play.  The  difference  is  a  difference 
only  in  the  means  of  resources  and  natural 
environment  Greece,  in  short,  is 
Europe  in  miniature.  Her  history  per- 
haps foretells  that  of  Europe.  We  see 
to-day  that  national  individualism  is  an 
accomplished  fact  We  are  convinced 
that  it  can  not  be  the  final  stage  of 
humanity.  If  modem  Europe  can  not 
succeed  in  forming  a  union  of  all 
Europe,  the  same  verdict  of  history 
would  be  pronounced  upon  her  as  on 
Greece, — ^namely,  a  grand  failure  in  the 
grand  mission  given  to  her  by  Provid- 
ence. 

In  this  respect,  it  is  certain  that  Japan, 
is  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  mosP 
advanced  nations  of  the  West   India,  ^ 
idealistic  and  pessimistic,  absorbed  in  ^ 
the  realms  of  thought,  has  lost  her  poU-  ^ 
tical  existence.     Nationally  speaking,  ^ 
she  has  gone  into  nirvana.     China,  ^ 
realistic  and  optimistic,  but  materialistic  f 
to  the  extreme,  does  not  care  much  for  ^  4.  ' 
the  higher  interests  of  humanity.  Japan 
possesses  the  happy  medium  between  M^*"^^ 
the  two  extremes.    She  has  been  always/ 
willing  to  accept  and  appropriate  good 
things  from  other  nations,  from  what- 
ever source  they  come.    She  has  been 
able  to  form  independently  the  best 
national  state  which  the  world  has  as 
yet  produced.    Like  Europe,  she  has 
passed  through  feudalism.     Like  Eu- 
rope, she  has  now  constitutional  govern- 
ment   If  in  the  light  of  history  and  of 
political  science  the  highest  political 
genius   was  required  to  produce  a 
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national  state  in  Europe,  the  same 
political  genios  can  not  be  denied  to 
Japan.  It  can  not  be  snccessfally 
claimed  as  Ffof.  Burgess  does  in  his 
otherwise  admirable  work  on  political 
science  and  constitutional  law,  **that 
only  the  Teutonic  nations  have  produced 
national  states.''  It  is  true  that  our 
constitution  was  granted  only  in  1889. 
But  then  the  constitutional  government 
in  Europe  is  but  of  yesterday.  A  univ- 
ersal call  for  political  freedom  arose 
only  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  The 
present  constitution  of  Great  Britain 
did  not  exist  before  the  year  1832.  It 
was  only  in  1850  that  Prussia  recei\'ed 
from  the  hands  of  her  king  the  forms, 
at  least,  of  parliamentary  institutions. 
And  it  was  only  in  1 867  that  the  Anstro- 
Hungarian  constitution  came  into  being. 
So  far  distant  from  Europe  and  so  long 
secluded  from  the  w  r^'  Japan  is  apt 
to  be  considered  by  tiic  Western  nations 
as  a  contemporary  only  in  point  of  lime. 
In  the  order  of  civilization,  she  apt 
to  be  regarded  as  a  nation  living  in 
another  age,  some  centuries  backward 
in  moral  chronology.  But  it  is  an 
indisputable  fact  that,  politically  speak- 
ing, Japan  is  in  the  stage  ot  national 
and  constitutional  government.  It 
would  not  take  a  long  time  for  her  to 
overtake  the  European  nations  in  indus- 
try. England,  now  a  nation  living  by 
foreign  commerce  and  manu&cturing, 
was  until  this  centuiy,  an  agricultural 
nation,  even  exporting  corn  to  other 
countries.  In  fact  the  great  manufac- 
tures, in  our  present  sense  of  the  word. 


were  not  in  existence  till  the  banning 
of  this  centniy. 

'  As  the  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  goes 
back  again  to  the  east,  so  surely  the 
light  of  civilization  is  now  returning 
to  its   original  home.     The  West, 
which  inherited  it  from  the  East  three 
thousand  years  ago  and  again  in  die 
middle  ages,  is  now  paying  back  its 
debt  with  ample  interest  to  the  East  1 
In  return  for  three  great  inventions  or 
discoveries  made  in  China — ^the  magnet- 
ic needle,  gunpowder  and  prinüng«— 
that  ushered  in  the  Modem  Age,  she 
is  now  sending  steamships,  railroads, 
and  telegraphs.     For  the  Pbentcian 
alphabet,  the  Indian  figures,  the  Aia- 
bian  science,  the  industry  of  silk  manu- 
facture and  the  art  of  making  paper  in- 
troduced from  China,  and  innumerable 
other  contributions  of  arts  and  industry 
from  the  East,  she  is  now  returning  the 
invaluable  products  of  modem  science 
and  arts.    We  think  the  East  will  yet 

react  upon  the  West  in  the  future,  until 
an  age,  fuller,  richer,  and  nobler  than 
was  ever  seen  before  dawns  upon  human-> 
ity.  The  truth  is  that  history  as  yet 
knows  neither  beginning  nor  end. 
Modern  history  is  not  the  last,  but 
rather  the  beginning  of  a  new  age — ^the 
age  of  humanity,  in  which  only  one  race 
is  recognized  for  all  mankind,  and  com« 
pared  with  which  ancient,  mediaeval, 
and  modem  history  would  be  contempt 
tible. 

Kazutami  Ukita. 
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WESTERN  SPECTACLES. 


The  writer  finds  himself  in  an  un- 
expected and  embarrassing  position.' 
Viewed  by  his  foreign  friends  with  an 
eye  of  snspidon  because  of  his  ultra  pro* 
Japanese  leanings,  he  finds  himself  not 
only  rushing  into  print,  an  idea  up  to 
this  time  most  remote  from  his  thoughts, 
but  essaying  criticism — critici^jin  seem- 
ingly so  severe  that  the  honesty  of  its 
intent  might  easily  be  mistaken.  None 
the  less  the  fact  remains,  that  as  a  sincere 
admirer,  and  well  wisher  of  Japan  he 
writes  the  following.   The  task  is  not 
congenial,  for  it  does  not  permit  him  to 
write  of  unvarying  and  delightful  court- 
esy ,*  of  the  none  too  much  praised  an 
of  Japan  ;  nor  of  Kyoto,  that  hill  side 
city   of  temples,  running  water,  and 
holiday  delights.    Nor  can  he  pause  to 
express  his  admiration  for  the  potential- 
ity of  the  Japanese  chaiacter,  the  hidden 
strength  of  which  b  ever  cropping  out 
in  surprising  ways;  nor  the  sympathy 
one  who  observes  and  thinks  must  feel 
for  a  nation  in-  a  transitional  period, 
between  the  old,  so  old  and  the  new,  so 
new.  Japan  truly  is  vexed  with  puzzling 
problems  and  he  who  would  criticise 
justly  must  keep  them  ever  in  view. 

As  viewed  by  foreigners,  Japan  has  no 
comn}£ixiiilj«o^^^lity,  no  lui  sin  ess  ctiarac- 
Let  us  say  iKe  worst  at  firstand 
clear  the  air,  even  ihougli  it  hurts  some 
one.    In  making  this  statement  even  the 


most  emphatic  will  not  deny  the  many 
exception^;  merchants  whose  honorable 
dealings  would  be  a  credit  to  any 
country.  But  the  splendid  glory  is  of 
the  few,  while  the  hope  is  still  the 
indictment  of  the  nation.  Signs  are  not 
wanting  to  show  that  among  the  Japan- 
ese there  is  a  healthy  awakening  to  this 
tact  Among  a  few  of  the  noticeable 
signs  might  be  mentioned  :  the  opening 
of  the  columns  of  the  "Far  East''  to 
til  is  article  ;  the  admirable  remarks  with* 
in  a  few  weeks  past  of  a  graduate  of  a 
Japanese  commercial  school,  remarks  so 
true  and  forcible  that  in  the  language  of 
the  Law  we  feel  like  "making  them 
part  of  this  complaint,  marking  them 
Plaintiffs  Exhibit  A  ;"  and  the  invitation 
to  the  writer  a  few  weeks  ago  by  a 
prominent  business  men's  society  to 
address  them  upon  the  same  subject* 
To  seeji  fault  is  half  the  battle,  and  jf_ 
Japan  has  in  thirty  years  awaked  not  only 
to  see  her  false  estimate  of  trade  for 
centuries  past,  but  also  the  practical 
evils  congèlent  thereto,  she  has  moved 
quickly,  and  this  awakening  is  priant 
with  promise. 

Japan  has  commercial  ambitions. 
She  wishes  tobe  recognized  as  one  of 
the  commercial  nations  of  the  world. 
To  say  that  if  she  would  be  such  a  factor, 
she  must  comply  with  the  common 
conditions  of  the  commercial  world  is  a 
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platitude.  And  yet  it  must  be  said,  for  its 
force  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  foreign  merch> 
ant  who  makes  a  contract  asks  only, 
"Has  it  been  fulfilled?'*  Ifbehasthe 
ability  he  has  not  the  d|^ii:p,^nor  time  to 
inquire  why  not  vAuit  matters  it  to 
him,  as  to  the  feudal  system  electing  the 
soldier  and  demeaning  the  merchant? 
What  does  he  care  what  apologists  say 
about  the  Japanese  being  a  moral  people 
with  a  moral  standard, — even  though 
peculiar— to  which  they  adhere?  Or 
how  does  it  change  his  loss  on  his 
ledger,  to  hear  that  the  breaking  of  the 
contract  was  not  intentional,  that  the 
man  meant  to  fulfil  his  contract,  but 
that  he  belonged  to  that  laige  class  of 
ineiperienced  young  men  annually  added 
to  the  business  army,  who  enter  it 
without  experience  and  who  are  misled 
by  promises  of  the  irresponsible  manu- 
facturing class?  To  all  these  such  a 
merchant  would  naturally  reply  '*  that  is 
not  my  business,  nor  does  it  interest  me, 
the  man  who  keeps  his  contract  is  the 
only  man  I  wish  to  do  business  with.  '* 
The  writer  on  social  subjects  can  right- 
fully go  behind  the  broken  contract  and 
weigh  motives  and  causes.  The  merch- 
ant will  not    That  is  not  his  business. 

The  «général  criticism  of  foreigners  is 
that  Japanese  do  everything  backwards 
and  there  seems  to  l  e  no  exception  in 
business.  No  one  denies  that  the  Japan- 
ese  have  quick  brains,  quick  eyes  and 
quick  hands;  but  the-  universal  com- 
plaint among  foreigners  is  that  the 
Japanese  have  no  business  character,  no 
business    morality.     With  Western 


nations  business  is  built  on j  character. 
Destroy  odbfidence  and  no  matter  how- 
rich  your  country,  panic  follows  and 
business  becomes  stagnant  Japan 
seems  to  have  built  its  business  upon 
brains  and  has  yet  to  acquire  business 
character.  But  brains  without  character 
is  a  destructive  force.  No  one  denies 
that  a  thief  has  brains.  Cbntemplate 
for  a  moment  what  mischief  a  doctor,  or 
a  man  of  science,  could  do  with  the 
tremendous  weapons  which  his  know- 
ledge has  provided  him  with,  if  he  lack- 
ed character  or  honesty.  In  translaüoos 
from  Japanese  papers  of  meetings  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  or  Trades 
Unions,  we  are  accustomed  to  see  const* 
ant  complaints  that  Japanese  are  not 
doing  more  direct  trade,  and  so  serions- 
ly  Is  this  felt  that  even  legislation  is 
brought  into  play  to  stimulate  it  But 
the  real  cause  of  it  seems  to  be  overlook- 
ed altogether.  It  is  useless  for  Japan 
to  send  experts  to  Europe  and  America 
to  buy  and  put  up  fine  machinery  and 
pride  herself  on  her  brains  if  her  char- 
acter for  commercial  honesty  is  dis- 
trusted by  the  rest  of  the  world  with 
whom  she  wants  to  trade;  "  Hone^ 
is  the  best  policy is  a  well  known 
English  axiom.  Let  me  grive  yon  s 
good  illustration  of  this.  The  writer 
knows  of  a  merchant  representing  a 
house  in  America  which  does  business 
all  over  the  world  running  into  millions 
of  dollars  every  year.  They  have  no 
godowns  and  never  see  a  single  article 
they  ship.  To  suggest  to  them  that  tbey 
should  examine  goods  to  see  that  the^ 
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•were  as  ordered,  would  indeed  surprise  ! 
them.    All  they  have  is  the  sample  with  I 
Its  number,  or  it  may  be  only  a  catalogue, 
picture,  or  verbal  description,  and  upon 
these  alone,  backed  by  their  absolute  i 
confidence  in  the  character  of  the  mann-  I 
facturer,  lliey  order  from    $10,000  to 
^lOOjCOO  worth,  as  the  case  may  be. 
When  the  goods  arc  ordered,  they  send 
shipping  orders  to  tiie  niaiiiiiaciurer,  who 
puts  the  goods  on  board  the  ship,  or  train 
and    sends  them  the  bills  of  lading. 
These  arc  sent  with  the  draft  to  the  \ 
country  for  which  the  goods  arc  ordered  j 
and  there  the  transaction  ends.  Japan 
has  but  to  contrast  this  with  her  custom, 
and  she  will  soon  see  why  she  is  unable 
to  do  a  direct  business.    Her  manu- 
ficturefs  cannot  be  trasted  and  so  there 
tmnst.nol  only  be  a  foreign  merchant  but 
he  has  to  examine  every  little  article  to 
3ee  if  it  is  op  to  sample.    This  neces- 
sitates his  keeping  large  godowns,  a 
•considerable  staff  of  clerks  and  work* 
men,  and  entails  the  expenditure  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  time.    At  first 
sight  this  expense  would  seem  to  come 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  purchaser,  but 
in  reality  it  comes  out  of  the  pocket  of 
the  Japanese  merchants^  for  he  would 
be  able  (i)  to  get  this  as  an  exiia  profit 
if  he  could  be  trusted  to  send  away  goods 
•direct,  thoroughly  up  to  sample,  or  (2) 
the  money  saved  would  add  just  so  much 
additional  purchasing  power  to  buyers. 
One  illustration  of  the  lack  of  com- 
mercial integrity  coming  within  our  own 
«zperie&ce  must  suffice.   The  writer  s 
friend  called  the  attention  of  some  well 


known  capitalists  and  manufacturers 
to  certain  machinery  which  he  represent- 
ed. They  consulted  with  their  expert 
and  the  result  was  a  request  for  detailed 
plans  from  America.  He  obtained  them 
and  the  result  was  satisfactory.  They 
then  retiuested  that  some  of  the  articles 
made  by  the  machinery  should  be  sent 
to  them.  This  he  obtained  and  it  passed 
such  a  saL;.4<ictory  examination  that  the 
export  was  sent  to  America  to  turther 
iavc^Ligate,  carrying  in  his  pocket  letters 
of  introduction  from  our  friend,  to  the 
manufacturers  and  it  may  seem  needless 
to  say  that  the  manufacturers  were  ap- 
prised of  the  expert's  departure.  Upon 
reaching  America,  however,  the  expert 
went  to  some  Japanese  house  and  by 
them  was  introduced  to  the  manu- 
facturers. Hiey  gave  liim  every  fodlity 
and  he  was  shown  by  them  their  plans 
in  operation  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.  He  then  told  them  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  the  writer^s  friend 
although  the  &cts  were  not  only  as 
above  stated  but  our  friend  had  met  the 
expert  personally.  His  object,  of  course, 
was  to  obtain  the  agency.  But  the 
prejudice  produced  by  such  action  upon 
the  manufacturers  and  their  numerous 
business  connections  will  be  one  that  it 
will  take  years  to  wipe  out  of  their  minds. 

Let  two  illustrations  of  the  seeming 
inability  of  the  average  Tapanese_ merr 
chant  to  appreciate  the  reality  of  what  a  . 
contract  is,  its  meaning,  and  the 
consequences  of  not  carrying  it  out, 
suffice. 

The  first  is  that  of  a  silk  merchant  in 
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Yokohtma  who  receives  two  samples 
from  America  to  have  made  in  Japan, 
provided  the  price  is  satisbctoiy.  He 
shows  them  to  his  head  weaver  who  has 
been  in  his  eqiploy  for  many  years,  and 
altboogb  this  merchant  has  no  love  for 
the  Japanese  he  believes  thb  man  to  be 
an  honest  one  who  seeks  to  work  for 
his  advsntage.  A  contract  is  drawn  np 
calling  for  the  delivery  on  a  certain  day 
of  1500  pieces  of  one  kind  and  500 
pieces  of  another.  When  the  day  of 
delivery  arrives,  instead  of  the  two  kinds 
being  delivered  as  per  contract,  there 
are  sooo  pieces  ofonly  one  kind.  Upon 
the  man  being  questioned  and  shown 
the  contract  he  replies  that  he  could  not 
make  the  second  kind  "because  it  was 
<,o  ugly."  The  idea  of  liic  sncrediiess  of 
a  contract  and  that  it  should  be  con- 
scientiously and  exactly  fulfilled  to  the 
letter  seemed  foreign,  and  incomprehen- 
sible to  Iiis  mind. 

Another  illustration  coming  in  the 
daily  experience  of  every  merchant  in 
Yokohama,  is  that  of  a  Japanese  who 
will  make  a  contract  to  deliver 
certain  goods  by  a  certain  time, 
say  three  months,  and  without  any 
intimation  whatever  during  that  peric^d, 
of  his  inabihty  to  carry  out  the  contract 
will,  when  the  time  has  cxpiied  coolly 
retam  it  saying  that  he  cannot  fulfill  iL 
He  has  never  thought  of  the  loss  that 
the  merchant  would  suffer  by  not  getting 
his  goods.  That  has  not  concerned 
him  at  all,  but  he  waits  till  the  very 
last  and  then  throws  the  thing  up  with- 
out ever  thinking  of  offering  the  least 


compensation  for  the  injury  caused  by 
his  n^lect,  and  often  without  any  ex* 
planation  whatever. 

y^^an  as  a  Naiùm  €f  SuMkrs  need  nai 
be  kUd  ike foUoamg  paietä/aets. 

(t)  That  organization  and  eqirU  de 
eixrjpê  must  exist  in  every  successlnl 
army. 

(s)  That  a  good  soldier  must  be 
brave. 

(3)  That  he  who  runs  away  from  an 

enemy  is  a  coward. 

(4)  That  he  who  stands  to  his  gun, 
with  certain  death  staring  him  in  the 
face,  while  brave,  does  but  his  duty. 

(5)  That  rashness  is  not  bravery. 
Japan  as  a  Nation  0/  Merchants  must 

be  told  what  to  them  are  not  patent  facts. 

(i)  That  if  she  is  to  succeed  a.s  rt 
commercial  nation  she  must  have 
organization  and  rftpnf  de  corps  ;  that 
the  wrong  doing  of  one  is  a  dis^r.ire  to 
all.  Kspecially  is  this  so  at  this  lime 
when  she  has  invited  the  eyes  of  the 
world  to  behold  her  She  is  on  review 
and  has  thus  far  been  found  wanting. 
She  not  i.'ul)  lias  a  ^ood  name  to  make. 
but  what  is  harder  still  a  had  name  to 
break.  An  active  rsprit  mrps 
WoiiTd  soon  work  wonders.  Broken 
conti  acts  would  not  be  a  passing 
pleasantry,  but  resented  as  national 
affronts.  Guilds  should  not  see  in  a 
broken  contract  an  opportunity  to  test 
their  strength  or  a  question  of  race  pre- 
judice, but  a  question  affecting  Japanese 
commercial  honor,  a  blight  to  trade,  a 
blow  to  self  interest  If  Japan  has  not 
reached  that  stage  where  she  can  be 
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honest  /or  honesty's  sake,  then  at  least 
let  her  be  so  for  the  lower  motive  of 
policy's  sake,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  Japanese  pride.  A  digression  here 
on  Japanese  pride  is  surely  admissible, 
for  it  often  causes  action  which,  dis- 
honest in  effect,  is  not  so  in  intent. 
Many  a  virtue  when  carried  to  excess 
becomes  a  vice.  Saving-  is  a  virtue,  when 
carried  to  cxces:j  it  becomes  miserli- 
ness ;  so  excessive  liberality  I  ecomes 
prodigality.  Japanese  pride  is  a  viiiue, 
in  that  it  has  built  up  strong  patriotism 
and  an  honorable  national  pride.  It  is 
a  vice  in  that  it  has  led  to  inordinate 
conceit,  a  conceit  so  great  that  it  refuses 
to  listen,  hence  to  learn.  "Japan  for 
the  Japanese  "  is  a  worthy  ambition 
within  proper  limits.  But  in  these  days 
when  steam  and  electricity  bind  the 
world  into  a  family  with  community  of 
interests,  the  carrying  out  of  that  doctrine 
in  matters  commercial,  beyond  reason- 
able limits,  defeats  its  own  object.  To 
employ  at  the  head  of  some  great  national 
industry'  an  inexperienced  or  in- 
competent Japanese,  simply  because  he 
is  a  Japanese,  instead  of  employing  a 
competent  foreigner,  is  botii  com- 
mercially and  sentimentally  wrong. 
Success  commercially,  (as  seen  by  people 
at  home)  is  measured  by  dividends  made, 
and  satisfaction  given  to  customers. 
While  nations  abroad,  looking  on,  think 
rather  *' was  this  done  lu  japan,"  than 
'  '  Nvhai  nationality  was  thesuperintendent 
oi  ibe  Jdctory  who  made  this,"  such  an 
application  of  "Japan  for  the  Japanese,  ' 
defeats  its  own  object  by  exciting  dis- 


satisfaction, and  in  some  cases  ridicule, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Could  the 
Japanese,  laying  aside  their  vain  pride 
for  twelve  hours,  see  the  loss  of  prestige 
daily  incurred  by  the  maladministration 
of  the  Yokohama  P<wt  OflSce,  their  love 
of  country  would  soon  remedy  the  evil. 
Foreigners  from  all  countries  receive 
their  first  and  oftentimes  their  onlv  im- 
pression  of  business  or  administrative 
Japan  (excepting  possibly  her  highly 
efficient  railroad  system)  from  their  post 
office  experience.  They  go  home  and 
spread  broadcast  their  delights  of  Japan 
as  a  country  of  geiaha  and  tea  pots. 
*'  But  how  about  the  civilization  of 
Japan,"  says  their  listener  or  newspaper 
interviewer.  To  their  mind  comes  meir 
post  office  experience  and  Japan  suffers 
wholesale  and  unjust  criticism.  This  is 
unfortunate,  but  the  cause  and  remedy 
lie  in  Japan's  hands. 

(2)  To  tell  the  truth  and  act  it 
oftentimes  requires  more  bravery  than 
facing  a  cannon  in  Formosa  and  Korea. 
While  physical  bravery  is  not  to  be 
belittled,  no  one  will  contend  that  it 
approaches  in  grandeur  to  moralbravery. 
Before  Japan  thinks  too  highly  of  her 
courage,  let  her  ask  herself  how  much 
moral  courage  she  has,  and  how  that 
virtue  is  viewed  relatively  bv  Western 
nations.  To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us 
is  oftentimes  as  helpful  as  unpleasant 

(3)  The  man  who  luns  away  from 
fulfilling  his  contract  is  more  of  a 
coward  than  he  who  in  the  excitement 
of  battle  Lurns  his  back  on  the  enemy. 
Ask  the  opinion  of  the  foreign  merchants 
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m  the  trea^  pons,  and  of  iheir  numeious 
principals  in  England,  France,  Germany 
and  America»  nhai  they  think  of  this 
proposition.  Their  answer  will  be  their 
godowns  for  the  past  six  months,  stored 
witli  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  Japa- 
nese goods,  ordered,  but  left  on  their 
hands  without  excuse,  or  offer  to  pay 
loss  or  damage.  Such  an  argument  is 
unanswerable;  It  is  based  on  the  stern 
logic  of  facts. 

(4)  The  merchant  who  lives  up  to 
his  contract  even  though  it  means  his 
financial  death,  while  possessing  bravery 
of  no  mean  kind,  is  but  doing  his  duty 
by  rulfiUing  the  essential  conditions  of 
his  calling  If  this  be  thought  ideal, 
ask  any  high  minded  merchant  the 
world  over  what  his  opinion  is  of  the 
merchnnt  w  ho  does  the  opposite,  to  save 
his  own  neck. 


(5)  Rashness  is  no  more  bravery  in 
business  than  in  war.  The  merchant  b 
nut  brave,  nor  commendable,  who  orders 
with  no  means  to  pay,  speculating  solely 
upon  a  rising  market 

If  the  above  propositions  appear 
sententious,  the  writer's  plea  can  only  be 
that  he  believes  these  simple  truths  have 
been  overlooked  and  that  they  are  now 
most  >  pertinent  If  laid  to  heart  and 
applied  it  rfeeds  no  prophet  10  predict 
for  Japan  the  success  to  which  her 
energy  and  ambition,  her  patience  and 
skill,  entitle  her. 

Hbnrt  J.  Datisok. 

(Mr.  H.  J.  Davison,  U.  graduated  from  the 
Columbian  University,  New  Yotk>  in  t8&4.  and  pnc* 
ticed  Liw  in  New  York  for  ten  yean  er  mor«.  la  «Im 
wiiitur  of  1895,  he  cjmc  to  Japnn  n<;  a  special  represent- 
ative of  several  American  manufacturers  and  iy  resid* 
tog  in  YokoliMna  at  pmcnt.) 


THE  FUTURE  PROSPECT  OF  COMMERCE  ANI> 

INDUSTRY  IN  JAPAN. 


I'he  question  what  would  be  the  fu- 
ture prospect  of  our  commerce  and 
industry  is  an  important  one  which 
needs  carefol  study.  *'  From  the  past," 
said  Confoctous»  "We  know  the  fu- 
ture." Indeed,  to  understand  the  future, 
we  must  look  at  the  past.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  has 
published  its  t2th  report  containing  the 
sommeiy  of  the  commercial  and  indus- 


trial affairs  of  1895.  \e:\rn  from 

it  that  putting  aside  all  the  minor  prt^- 
duce  of  the  country,  we  still  have 
887,570,000  yen  worth  of  our  prin- 
cipal products  alone.  Should  we  count 
produce  from  forests  and  other  places, 
we  would  have  more  than  1,000,000,000 
yen.  Note  the  following  table  which 
shows  the  amount  and  ratio  of  the  chief 
products  for  1895. 
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Value. 

Agricultun«   499.373.000  5^>  %. 

Manufactures               321,277,0c»  36%. 

Marine  produce            48,048,000  5  %. 

Minetal  produce.          18,880,000  s  %. 
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Total  887.570,000. 

We  find,  from  this  table,  that  the 
ratio  between  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures is  60%  10  40%.  C  .ntra^ted  with 
the  slate  of  ncTirtilture  ami  maim  factures 
in  Knropcan  countries  we  obtain  the 
following  table 

A'^ricultnre.  Value.  Ratio. 

Japan  /  50,000,00^)   60  %. 

Eiigland  51,000,000   23  %. 

France  ^  ..../46i,oco,ooo  49  %. 

Germany  ;C424.ooo.ooo  4s  %, 

Russia  j^56v(X»,ooo   61  %. 

vianufactttrwL  Value.  R.aio. 

JaP'in  £  32,ooù,ooo   40  %. 

England  /fSao.ooo.ooo   77  %. 

F««WÄ  /485,ooo,oco   51  %. 

Germany  ;^583.00Ok0O(»  58  %. 

'^"^•^'•^  ,^^363.000,000  39  %. 

The  above  table  shows  that  as  far  as 
the  ratio  between  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures is  concerned,  Japan  is  far  behind 
England,  not  even  being  equal  to  Rus- 
sia. We  aee,  Japan  is  still  an  agricul- 
tural country,  .manufactures  are  still  in 
the  back-ground,  but  it  is  advancing 
^vith  such  rapidity  snd  to  such  extent 
that  it  gives  satisfiiction  to  the  people. 
Notice,  how  the  importation  of  machin- 
ery is  daily  on  the  increase. 

Value. 

1886  .yett.    1 ,330,000 

"«go   »  6^000 

1895   n  ilfiy^fioa 

In  five  years,  the  value  of  the  macbin' 
ery  imported  increased  from  1,000,000 


yen  to  7,ooo,cx50  yett,  and  ten  years 
afier,  it  increased  to  13,000,000  ym. 
It  is  sti!;  Jii  the  increase.  ThefolliAving 
table  of  imports  and  cx[)t>rts  t»f  manu- 
factured articles  shows  the  development 
of  our  industry. 

Exports.  Imports. 

ym.  ytn. 
  5,268,000  933tjOOO 

1890..  ii,r<o6,oco  20,034,000 

1895  40,058,000  30,321,000 

While  the  value  of  imported  manufac* 
lured  articles  increased  from  10,000,000, 
yen  to  20,000,000  yen^  during  the  five 
years  beginning  with  1886  to  1890; 
exports  of  our  manufactured  articles 
increased  from  5,000,000  yen  to 
I  2,('OO.ooo^^«,  i.e.,  more  than  doubled 
itself,  and  during  the  next  five  years, 
imports  were  also  doubled,  whereas, 
exports  increased  eight  fold. 

We  will  next  consider,  which  industry 
has  maile  the  most  rapid  progress.  The 
following  facts  are  from  si.itistics  obtain- 
ed in  three  years.  (1893-1895  )  The 
amount  of  articles  made  in  imitation  of 
foreign  things  has  been  more  abundant 
than  home  manufactures.  The  former 
increased  at  the  rate  of  30%,  and  the  lat- 
ter only  20%.  This  statement  is  found 
correct  when  we  observe  the  fact  how 
extensively  the  power  of  steam  and 
water  is  being  applied  to  our  induslr}', 
which  leads  to  the  manufacturing  of 
imitated  foreign  articles  in  a  greater 
quantity. 

Machtncry.     Hor?e  Power, 

ii^4    392  1,105. 

1S91   2,792  39493- 

1S95  .4*989  61,252. 
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From  1884  to  1891,  we  find  a  seven 
fold  increase  in  number  of  maciiinety,  an  d 
a  twenty  nine  times  increase  in  its  horse 
power,  but  from  1884  to  1695  macliin- 
eiy  increased  thirteen  ümes,  and  horse 
power  fifty  five  times,  Soch  extmsion 
of  llorse  power  of  machinery  proves  thai, 
in  this  line,  foreign  influence  U  also 
gaining  ground  and  each  factory  is 
carried  on  a  more  extenhive  scale. 
At  thi^  rate,  we  shall  find  ere 
long,  agriculture  giving  plice  to 
manufactures.  The  average  ratio  uf  the 
increase  of  manu&ctures  as  yet  has  not 
been  carefully  a*icertained  ;  however, 
various  facts  go  to  prove  that  it  is  in> 
creasing  at  the  rate  of  2^%  annually.  If 
this  supposition  be  correct,  we  shall 
obtain  the  following  table. 

189s  <r«. 

1896  

1897   .. 

1898   

1899  

tgop.  


II 
»» 


321,000,000. 
401,000.000. 
501,000,000 
626,000,000. 
78aiioeo^ooo. 
997i0eou0O0k 


1901   „  1,221,000,000. 

1902.. 

»903- • 
1904.. 


„  1,526,000,000. 
„  1,907,000,000. 
„  2,383,000,000. 


1905   n  VSffifiCOfiOO. 

The  pro>peci  of  our  commerce  ii,  in- 
deed, hopeful.  The  construction  of  the 
Siberian  railway  would  naturally  tend  to 
increase  our  trade  ;  commerce  with  the 
interior  of  China  is  making  progress; 
navigation  with  Europe,  America,  and 
Australia  increases  commerce.  Notice, 
the  following  table  showing  tlie  value  of 
imports  during  the  last  ten  years. 


Ratio  contrasted 
Value.      witli   1!  [  :  ced- 
ing year. 


45-5%- 
2-5% 
33-9%. 


»M6  S5-8S3.574 

i8S7  34iP8o^l94 

»8«8  49.587.223 

1889  50,849.05  t 

1890  68,107,150 

1891  49<942>^76  Decfw»c26.7%. 

««9*  50.585.871 

««93  54.81S.119  845^. 

»894  61,508,877  12.2%. 

1895  68.03 1, SS3  ia6%. 

«896  90.354,986  32.8%. 

Average  15.2%. 

Hitherto,  our  calculation  ii^  exports 
and.  imports  has  been  made  in  silver, 
but  in  this  case,  gold  U  preferred  on 
account  of  its  smaller  fluctuation. 
According  to  this  table,  imp(wts  have 
been  increasing  annually  at  the  rate  of 
15  per  cent  At  this  rale,  the  following 
table  iü  produced  showing  the  value  of 
our  future  imports. 

1896  ,,yen,  VftfiOOfiOO. 

»897   n  igyfioojaao. 

1898  ,.  ..„.  „  227.000.000. 

1899   „  26l,0OO,0CO. 

1900   „  3co,coo,ooo. 

»90»   345.000.000. 

»9«»".   «  397iDOO,oOO. 

19^3«   ,»  456/XiQyOOO. 

1904   525,000,00:^. 

190S  •   603,000,00c. 

The  amount  <>f  imports  tliis  year 
was  82,000,000  yt'u  in  .May;  then  in  a 
whole  year,  iluill  anviunt  lo  171,000,000 
yen.  'l'herefore,  the  future  prospect  of 
our  commerce  ami  industry  is,  indeed, 
good.  Japan  is  alread>'  noted  as  a  mili- 
tary, agricultural,  and  artistic  country, 
but  in  commerce,  her  career  iias  not  been 
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aoaatisfaciory.  The  writer  of  this  article 
will  be  fully  rewarded  if  he  can  by  these 
Statistics  in  any  way  show  the  reader  the 


true  stale  of  Japan  as  a  commercial 
nation. 

TouTOSUi  Taketoxi. 


JAl^ANESE  ART  ABROAD. 
•   (SOME  DANGERS  AND  PRECAUTIONS.) 


Tlie  importance  of  art,  as  an 
educating  luilueiice,  has  been  receiving 
increased  recognition  of  lale  ;  and  the 
refining  influences  of  artistic  surroundings 
are  now  universally  admitted  to  be  of 
the  highest  ethical  value  ;  as  also  a  neces- 
sary factor  in  the  development  of  that 
high  degree  of  intellectual  culture  now 
demanded.  The  cultivation  of  artistic 
tastes  has  naturally  resulted  in  the  great 
increase  in  the  demand  for  artistic  pro- 
duction of  skilled  labour;  and  has 
frvonrably  influenced  the  provision  in 
jàdlitîes  for  training  the  designers,  handi- 
craftsmen, and  decorators.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  great  progress  made, 
and  with  the  aid  of  labour  saving 
machinery,  a  very  much  larger  percent- 
age of  the  inhabitants  of  civUiaed 
countries,  have  had  placed  within  their 
reach  articles  of  luxury,  in  addition  to 
those  of  necessity  and  ordinary  daily  use, 
upon  which  much  artistic  skilled  labour 
has  been  expended  ;  and  these  are  of 
home  and  foreign  make,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  according  to  locality.  The 
production  and  distribution  of  these 
artistic    wares   furnish  remunerative 


employment  to  myriads  of  bread  winners 
upon  wiioin  are  depeu'lant  fj.i:ij'ics  .md 
ageil  relatives.  The  nuiiierous.  industries 
connected  with  artistic  wares  are  a  still 
developing  source  of  enormous  wealth  ; 
and  the  nation  that  is  most  successful  in 
the  keen  oompetltton  of  the  world's 
markets  will  be  that  which  obtains  the 
highest  standard,  prices  being  equal. 
The  reward  is  too  large  an  item,  in  the 
possible  wealth  and  earnings  of  a  people, 
to  be  rd^ated  to  a  subordinate  place, 
with  neglect  of  necessary  measures  for 
maintenance  and  devdopmenL 

To  Japan  especially  the  artistic  pro- 
ductions of  its  skilled  toilers  are  of  the 
very  greatest  importance  ;  silk,  tea,  and 
other  staple  products,  sources  of  national 
wealth,  as  exports,  are  subject  to  many 
fluciuadons,  and  the  trade  is  liable  to 
vicissitudes  and  conditions,  that  cannot 
I)c  foreseen  and  provided  for,  to  which 
the  miscellaneous  art  wares  are  not 
subject.  The  reputation  that  Ja(wn 
has  acquired  is  unique  and  world- 
wide and  should  not  be  sacrificed. 
The  conditions,  under  which  the  best 
an  work  was  formerly  produced,  now 
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no  longer  exist;  and  while  the  hone 
demand  has  declined,  almost  lo  xero, 
the  foreign  market  has  been  extended 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  There  are 
dangers,  however,  in  the  near  .fiitnie, 
the  discussion  of  which  has  become 
necessary^  with  a  view  to  urgency  of 
action,   so  as    to    avoid  disaster. 

(  A  brief  sketch  is  therefore  ^offered  of 
the  foreign  trade  in  Japanese  art  wares, 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  most  important  points 
involved,  chiefly  with  reference  to 
Japanese  art  abroad. 

The  real  art  of  old  Japan,  was  almost 
quite  unknown  in  foreign  countries 
until  within  quite  recent  times.  The 
objects  of  art  ma  le  for  the  Japanese 
patron  were  very  rarely  sent  abroad, 
were  not  understood  or  appreciated  out 
of  Japan,  through  ignoranceof  all  that  the 
Japanese  connoisseur  knew  ;  and  their 
value  was  greater,  in  the  estimate  of  the 
Japanese  virtuoso  than  in  that  of  the 
foreign  dearler. 

The  history  of  the  old  art,  or  any 

'  description  thereuf,  must  be  re&er\e(l  for 
another  occasion  ;  but  it  may  be  re- 
membered that  the  earlier  art  was  sub- 
ject to  Buddhist  influences,  parallelled 
by  the  ecclesiastical  art  of  Europe; 
Aryan  (Hipdu  &c.)  and  Chinese  types 
and  models  being  modified  by  the 
indigenous,  intuitive,  artistic  instincts  of 
the  Japanese.  The  Japanese  artist  had 
greater  liberty  and  a  wider  field  in  the 
later  mediaeval  era,  for  the  decorative 
faculties,  innate  sense  of  harmony  in 
colour,  and  unique  quaintness  in  com- 
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positon  and  drawing. 

We  must,  however,  know  what  n<»t 
to  seek  lor,  or  expect,  to  avoid  dis* 
appointment,  as  Japanese  art  had 
limitations  in  cousequcnce  of  domestic 
architecture,  conditions  of  life,  etc.  It 
was  nnder  the  reorganized  feudal  system  ^ 
of  theTokugawaShogun  r^me  that  the  . 
highest  developments  were  attained. 

The  earliest  European  visitors  to 
Japan,  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixterath  century,  when  the  country  was 
in  a  very  disturbed  condition.  Theie 
buccaneers  and  adventurous  trade» 
were  not  the  men  to  be  interested  in 
artistic  wares;  it  was  boiUon,  gold» 
that  they  sought.  The  voyages  were 
long,  the  ships  small  and  few.  The 
Spaniards  crossed  the  Pacific  to  their 
American  conquests  and  then  over  the 
Atlantic  home.  The  Portuguese,  later 
the  Dutch  (Holla  nders)  and  Knglish, 
went  via  the  Cape  ol  Good  Hope,  call- 
ing en  route  at  many  places  ;  so  that 
the  cargo,  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  was 
taken  collectively,  as  from  the  extreme 
orient,  without  much  geographical  dis- 
criîi; Illation,  the  fr^il  art  wares  finding 
in  iluiopc  but  little  favour.  Indeed, 
many  important  branches  of  later  ex- 
ports hardly  existed  in  the  early  years 
of  foreign  trade. 

A  very  small  early  trade  existed,  long 
prior  to  the  atrival  of  Europeans, 
through  the  Chinese  and  from  China 
westward,  but  this  is  not  worthy  of  notice 
now.  Wares  for  foreign  sale,  differing  in 
many  essentials  of  form  and  decoration 
from  the  real  Japanese  art,  were  fiibricat- 
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ed,  while  the  trade  with  foreigners  was 
locftted  at  Hirado  ;  and  subsequently  in 
larger  quantities  after  Nagasaki  be- 
came the  port  for  foreign  ships.  During 
the  closed  period  for  two  centuries 
(prior  to  the  American  Perry  expedition 
arriving)  and  while  the  Hollanders  hetd 
the  monopoly,  the  Hizen  and  Satsuma 
ceramic  wares  and  many  other  classes 
of  goods  developed,  and  collections  of 
such  exist  in  Europe,  notably  at  Dres- 
den. These  wares  exhibit  evidence  of 
foreign  influence,  and  are  not  at  all 
representative  of  true  Japanese  artistic 
taste.  During  the  early  years  of  foreign 
residence  and  trade  at  the  treaty  ports, 
a  small  business  was  done  by  peddlers 
who  visited  the  few  ships,  chiefly 
amongst  the  foreign  men-of-war,  and 
the  residences  of  the  small  foreign  com- 
munity, hotels  &c.  :  Globe  »rotters  did 
not  then  swarm  into  the  country,  the  area 
open  to  foreign  visitors  was  too  restricted. 
For  many  years,  there  was  no  large 
Inisiness  doing  in  the  export  of  art 
wares,  to\s  and  cheap  goods  business 
being  inconsequential.  The  clahs  ol 
Japanese  in  the  business  were  not  such 
as  to  develope  any  important  trade  by 
enterprising  production  of  wares  saleable 
to  any  extent  abroad. 

Japan  was  noi  lepresented  at  the 
earliest  (jreat  Exhibitions,  the  sugges- 
tions offered  by  friendly  foreigners  were 
not  acted  upon.  A  private  collection, 
exhibited  in  London  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixties  attracted  some  notice  ;  a 
lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  articles 
in   current  literature  and  newspaper 


reports,  aroused  the  interest  of  the 
general  public;  and  the  few  enthusiasts,- 
who  were  the  pioneers  in  this  new 
sensation,  came  to  the  front 

This  "Awakening  of  the  Occident" 
in  art,  occurred  about  the  time  of  the 
Universal  Exhibition  in  London,  1863. 
The  urgent  necessity  for  technical 
training  and  schools  of  .design  for 
art  education  in  the  manufacturing 
centresi,  was  being  publicly  advocated 
with  prospects  of  success,  in  obtaining 
the  establishment  of  such and  the 
subject  was  being  taken  up  in  other 
European  countries,  where  manu- 
facturers were  becoming  ambitions  to 
cömpete  in  the  world's  markets. 

A  "New  Revelation   in  Art"   was  ^ 
therefoie  most  opportune  ;  and  Japanese  "^V/.^ 
design  and  colouring  amply  fulfilled  all  ^ 
the  necessary  conditions.    The  designers  jA^'jrt 
of  patterns    for    the  manufacturers  of  ^ 
fabrics,   architectural     decorators,   fur-  f  *  ^ 
nishers,  costumiers  and  a  host  of  others,  ^  i/'^ 
found  a  new  and  inexhaustible  source 
of  taking  ideas,  that  supplied  the  defici- 
encies of  sterility  of  artistic  productive- 
ness,  and  the  absence  of  inventive 
genius. 

A  "Japanesque  fashion"  came  in 
with  the  then  developing  "Aesthetic 
craze  "  ;  and  the  wholesale  appropriation 
of  Japanese  decorative  art  became  uni- 
versal. Of  coiîrse.  as  might  naturally 
be  expected  under  the  circumstances, 
meretricious  efforts  to  copy  was  the 
the  general  result.  Ignorance  of  the 
motive  that  inspired  the  Japanese  artist, 
absence  of   those    innate  instinctive 
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ideals,  and  of  the  individuality  of  taste 
that  are  tranrin  tied  in  the  characteristics 
of  Japanese  colouring  and  design,  re- 
sulted in  the  thorougli  vulgarization  of 
the  "new"  decorative  art  abroad. 
The  itniiation  of  Japanese  wares  was 
attempted  with  .ui  amount  of  success, 
that  satisfied  those  most  immediately 
interested  in  the  exploitation  of  the 
prevailing  fashion,  and  only  deceived 
the  ignomnt  purchasers.  The  tawdry, 
garish,  inharmonious,  and  utterly  un- 
meaning results  of  the  efforts  of 
foreign  designers  and  the  wholesale 
production  of  all  kinds  of  goods,  spoiled 
the  public  tasie^  caused  much  ultimo 
disappointment,  and  brought  discredit 
on  the  genuine  wares  amongst  those 
incapable  of  discrimination,  (who  were 
the  great  majority). 

Injurious  foreign  influences  upon 
Japanese  art,  especially  in  the  designing 
of  shapes  and  the  decoration  of  articles 
for  sale  in  foreign  iand.<,  have  been  most 
evident,  increasing  in  their  intensity 
after  each  of  the  great  exhibitions  abroad 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  Where 
general  impnivenient  might  have  been 
reasonably  expected,  there  has  been  too 
often  a  very  lamentable  visible  deteriora- 
tion, with  far  too  small  a  percentage  of 
exceptions,  taking  the  wares  on  sale  in 
Japan  and  exported  as  a  whole. 

This  much  to  be  deplored  result,  may 
be  traced  to  several  causes,  <=oTr,c  of 
which  are  not  beyomi  the  possibility  of 
remedy.  The  foreigners  engaged  in 
the  trade,  frotn  the  commencement, 
have  been  usually  occupied  in  other 


branches  of  commerce,  and  with  rare 
exceptions  (until  very  recently),  were 
lacking  in  any  special  art  training  or 
experience  in  handling  artistic  produc- 
tions. The  japa^le^e  "curio"  busi- 
ness has  been  only  a  *'  department"  in 
larger  concerns.  Shippers  exported  as 
a  means  of  remittance,  and  in  a  specula- 
tive way,  very  frequently  at  "hip- 
hazard."  The  foreigner  long  resident 
in  Japan,  drifted  out  of  touch  with  the 
art  world  abroad,  rarely  meeting  the 
virtuoso,  collector,  or  specialist,  the 
connoiseur,  collector,  or  experienced  art 
dealer;  and,  nntil  of  late,  there  was  a 
paucity  of  useful  literature,  much  of 
what  was  in  print  being  worse  than 
usdess,  and  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing material  inaccessible  to  the  pnblic, 
espedatly  those  dwelling  in  the  small 
communities  of  the  remote  treaty  portsii 
The  Japanese  who  have  gone  abroad 
in  increasing  numbers  were,  with  a 
small  number  of  exceptions,  ill  prepared 
to  gather  useful  reliable  informaticm  ; 
they  talked  with  ever}'  body  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  accumulated  much  crude 
undigested  material  ;  ypon  their  return 
they  acquired  a  reputation,  amongst 
their  compatriots,  quite  unwarranted, 
as  "authorities";  and  their  influence 
has  not  been  always  of  a  beneficial 
nature,  why  ?  With  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  countries  visited, 
not  always  judicious  in  the  selection  of 
those  whose  opinions  they  hearkened  to, 
with  limited  opportunities  of  associating 
with  the  best  classes,  and  tliosc  whose 
advice  would  be  most  worthy  ofaccepta- 
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tion,  there  was  much  misconception, 
misleading  idea,  and  wrong  dedaction 
throughout.  Recent  conversations  with 
many  such,  and  of  late,  confirm  an 
opmion  that  is  based  on  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances. 

The  opinion  of  a  local  successful 
dealer  may  be  "all  right"  within  the 
narrow  sphere  of  a  personal  experience, 
but  be  quite  erroneous  and  very  mis- 
leading for  application  elsewhere,  or 
generally  inapplicable.  Even  the 
parties  connected  with  a  provincial 
school  of  art  ma\-  be  so  biassed  by  the 
special  product  of  the  locality,  as  to 
vitiate  any  opinion  on  art  generalization, 
or  matters  ontside  their  speciality. 

The  "re-echo  in  Japan  of  die  fore- 
ign attempts  to  adapt  Japanese  decora- 
tive design  and  colonring,  has  been  the 
very  worst  phase  of  this  latter  day  demo- 
ralization of  the  true  art;  and  no 
langQsge  can  be  too  strong  to  tise  tu 
denoundng  this  regrettable  influence. 
The  Japanese,  either  by  the  advice  of 
foreigners,  not  always  quite  disinterested, 
or  in  fulfilling  orders  for  exports,  and 
also  ill  advised  by  their  compatriots, 
have  been  copying  Ihe  shapes  and  de- 
coration, the  crade  composition,  bad 
drawing  and  repulsive  colouring  of  the 
foreign  futile  attempts  at  appropriating 
Japanese  art.  Japanese  wares  of  all 
classes  have  been  going  from  bad  to 
worse  and  the  end  is  not  yet  When 
things  come  to  the  worst  an  improve- 
ment is  the  result  of  a  reaction,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  tint  we  are  not  far  from 
the  turning  point  in  the  career  of  Japan« 


ese  art  abroad. 

Art  and  technical  education  has  been 
systematically  organized  in  forei2:n 
countries  receiving  Government  and 
general  public  support,  even  private 
employers  and  others  conlrihulinç 
liberally  ;  the  facilities  for  the  skilled- 
workers  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages 
to  obtain  useful  instruction  have 
developed  by  leaps  and  bounds,  every 
inducement  and  encouragement  being 
offered  to  those  who  will  utilize  the  time- 
so  much  wasted  and  often  misused. 
As  a  result,  art  comes  into  the  produc- 
tion of  nearly  everything  for  llie  house- 
hold, personal  use,  &c.  to  an  extent 
hitherto  unknown  ;  and  astonishing  pro- 
gress has  been  attained  abroad,  with 
the  aid  also  of  scientific  and  mechanical 
skill,  in  the^prodttction  of  cheap  attrac- 
tive wares.  Japanese  goods  have  to 
enter  into  competition  with  those  of 
other  countries  in  the  markets  of  the 
world;  the  buyer,  wholesale  or  retail, 
sees  articles  from  all  paru  of  the  world 
arranged  side  by  side,  and  price  being 
the  first  consideration,  selects  tliat  which 
i^peari  most  attractive  ftnd  the  best 
value.  This  is  qnite  unlike  the  foreign 
bu^er  in  Japan,  who  has  only  Japanese 
manufacturer  to  select  from,  abroad 
the  buyer  is  not  restricted.  Japanese 
wares  are  no  longer  "  novel/'  and  they 
have  no  monopoly,  their  sale  depends 
upon  their  price  and  on  their  merits. 
Prices  are  comparatively  stationary,  as 
is  the  cost  of  living  abrt»ad.  In  Japan 
prices  and  the  cost  of  living  have  been 
advancing  of  late  very  rapidly,  and 
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white  this  continues  Japan  will  fail  be- 
hind, profits  will  cease,  and  purchasinj;^ 
fall  olï,  unless  other  factors  are  intro- 
duced. 

While  prices  have  been  advancing  in 
Japan  more  rapidly,  than  where  the 
articles  competing  with  Japanese  wares 
are  jn-odnced;  there  1ms  been  nmch 
complaint  by  purchasers  abroad»  and 
their  agents  in  Japan,  aa  to  the  absence  of 
^neral  improvement,  or  rather  a  falling 
off,  in  essential  details,  and  increas- 
ing difiBcttlties  of  many  kinda,  that  can- 
not be  discassed  here  and  now.  The 
Act  that  these  complaints  are  general,  is 
Indisputable,  the  question  aa  to  their 
justice,  or  as  to  who  is  to  blame,  can  not 
be  discussed  at  present  Is  Japanese  art 
to  lose  ground  ?  Is  the  unique  worldwide 
reputation  of  Japan  to  be  sacrificed  by 
neglect  of  necessary  measures  for  its 
preservation  ?  Is  it  to  be  permitted  that 
suicidal  indifference  and  inefficiency 
shall  continue  ?  Those  who  lavbh  tin- 
stinted,  and  sometimes  indiscriminate, 
and  inconsiderate  flattery  may  be 
very  pleasant  people;  but  the  real 
friend  is  sometimes  called  upon 
to  undertake  the  office  of  a  candid 
critic;  and  the  truth  has  to  be  told, 
however  unwelcome,  when  necess- 
ity arises.  The  dangers  are  real  and 
immiiuMit.  The  question  is,  as  to  the 
measures  of  precaution,  what  to  do  to 
avert  disaster  ? 

Technical  training,  art  schools,  ample 
facilities  for  designers,  decorators  and 
other  skilled  workers,  are  urgently 
neededi  at  all  localities  where  there  are 
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industries  employing  skilled  labour. 
This  is  the  first,  and  most  urgent, 
measuic  dctnaiuluig  attention.  The 
preservation  of  üie  unique  char- 
acteristics of  the  real  art  of  old  Japan, 
is  of  the  most  vital  importance,  in  the 
art  education  of  the  future  producer  of 
Japanese  artistic  work  this  should  be 
the  premier,  and  basic  ideal  ;  from  the 
beginning  of  instruction  the  motives 
that  inspired  the  best  art  of  the  past, 
should  be  instilled  into  the  pupils,  the 
poetical,  mythical,  legendary,  historical 
subjects,  that  form  the  ideals  of  the  art 
should  be  familiar,  to  not  only  the 
designer,  but  also  to  the  artist  who  ex- 
ecutes the  decoration.  l*he  needs  of 
each  country,  to  which  articles  are  ex> 
ported,  or  where  they  may  be  profitably 
introduced,  should  be  closely  studied, 
the  furnishing  of  the  houses  etc.  being 
a  guide  in  certain  matters,  for  instance. 
The  tastes  of  the  people  must  be  known, 
so  as  to  be  met,  as  to  colour,  form  Sac 
There  are  innumerable  channels  into 
which  the  products  of  Japanese  skilled 
labour  might  be  introduced,  more  par- 
ticularly where  artistic  workers  of  the 
same  clas.s  are  scarce  or  costly. 

There  are  many  details,  that  space  is 
not  now  available  for  entering  upon,  as 
to  climates,  seasons,  social  habits  etc. 
and  the  commercial  aspect  must  be  taken 
into  consi'leration  in  connection  with 
the  subject.  So  extensive  a  branch  ot 
skilled  industry  is  an  important  s  ource  of 
national  wealth  ;  and  it  may  be  claimed 
that  the  subject  now  under  consideration 
is  one  of  momentous  public  interest. 
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A  Jargc  annual  income  is  involved, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  in  Japan  and 
abroad,  of  the  products  of  the  labour  of 
Japanese   skilled   artistic  handicrafts, 
distributed  amongst  the  very  large  num- 
bers of  i>crsons  engaged,  from  the  pro- 
duction of  the  raw  materials   to  the 
completion   of   the  finished  articles, 
their    sale,    packing,    shipping  etc., 
the    vested    interests    arc   loo  large 
and    important     to     be  neglected. 
The  material  prosperity   of  the  my- 
riads i»r  toilers  is  of  itself  an  important 
public  question  ;    the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  a  large  and  deserving 
elc.nent  in  the  wealth  creators  of  the 
nation  ;  and  any  measures  affecting  their 
condition,  and  tending  to  secure  pro^ 
sperity  for  the  industrf  tiiejr  are  dependant 
upon,  as  bread  winners  for  themselves, 
and  those  whom  they  support,  have 
claims  on  the  public  and  more  especially 
on  the  statesmen  of  the  nation.  The 
efficient  training  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  skilled  workers,  to  fully  meet  all 
possible  expansion  of  a  veiy  lucrative 
industry,  should  not  be  neglected  or 
left  to  tbe  chances  of  inadequate  private 
enterprise  with  the  uncertainties  which 
arise  from  incomplete  and  inefficient 
means.   This  is  a  public  question,  upon 
vhich  patriotic  and  business-like  opinion 
must  be  directed. 


TRJBU170NS.  30Ï 

Japan  has  a  reputation  to  >ust:iin,  ns 
'a  country  that  has  produced  a  unique 
art  that  took  the  world  by  surprise, 
and  has  universally  influenced  decora- 
live  art,  as  nothing  else  has  ever  done 
before,  marking  an  epoch  in  die  history 
of  aesthetics  and  of  popular  domestic  art. 
Japanese  art  has  also  the  possibiliiies  of 
a  prosperous  future  career,  potentialities 
of  development  of  which  are  enormous  ; 
if  but    the    naliunal    and  indigenous 
genius  be  iullnenced  by  wise  counsel 
under    able    guidance,    with  united 
patriotic  clïorî,  with  persistant  energy, 
incessant  vigilance,    and  above  all  by 
the  practice  oi'  a  \\'v^\\  standard  of  rec- 
titude,    lhal    will  gain   for    *•  Artistic 
Japan  "  a  worldwide  reputation,  such 
as  it  has  enjoyed  in  the  past  for  its 
unique  art,  now  henceforth,  for  its  high 
culture,  the  enviable  position  of  its 
skilled  workers,  and  their  admirable 
social  and  domestic  virtues  and  pro- 
bity. 

C  F^UNDBS. 

[  Mr.  C.  PfoundM,  vhited  Japn»,  (or  the  benefit  oi  hi* 

health,  more  than  thirty  four  years  ago.  and  lived  in 
Ycdo  and  other  places,  with  intervals  of  abteuce, 
imveOfnc  fn  China,  Europe  and  America.  He  baa 
always  been  an  enthusastic  student  of  Japanese  re- 
liSion«.  art.  Icjjcnds  e«c.  and  durittg  his  visita  to 
Kuropc  a4>d  America  was  firt-iiuenily  invited  to  lecttire 
at  art  aodetlci.  tiaiveraities  and  other  leading 
iintitution«.  Ho  i<  now  onCf  tnore  vlaiting  Japan 
alter  an  absence  ol  twenty  ytars.J 
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THE  KINGDOM  OF  FLOWERS. 


The  Islands  of  Japan,  lying  ofTthc  coast  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  extend  diagonrilly  from  t!ic 
Cr^id  zone  in  the  north-west  to  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  fti  die  soodi-west  The  coontry,  in  the 
biterior,  has  aanieraiis  chains  ol  moantains* 
extending  from  one  end  to  die  other  alternating 
with  immense  fertile  valleys.  The  country  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  ocean  and  seas,  h<iving 
innumerable  harbors,  bays  and  (;ulGk  The 
wcafter  b  genenttjr  mttd  and  pleaaanr.  Seasons 
coRie  and  go  with  wdl>irigh  negular  perfection  ; 
not  too  sultry  in  summer,  not  too  raw  in  winter. 
The  warm  current  of  the  Pacific  ocenn  which 
washes  the  southern  shore,  tempers  the  cold  ot 
winter,  and  the  br^ht  blue  sky  and  soflidentiy 
mild  and  refreshing  hveece  modifies  the  lieat  of 
sunjmer. 

Tliu'?  nature  has  favoured  Japan  with  a  gri  at 
viiricty  and  luxuriance  of  tlowcr)-  vegetations 
"Nothing  is  wanting,"  says  a  German  writer, 
"  of  the  kinds  of  flowers  whkh  arc  found  in  the 
world.*'  It  »  the  inspiration  of  nature  that  givet 
the  people  so  great  a  capacity  for  enjoying  the 
Ix'auty  of  flowers,  and  the  art  nf  floriculture  has 
reached  here  the  greatest  perfection. 

^  intense  hyve  of  flowers  is  an  innate  chatac- 
terbtic  of  the  Japanese  people  and  Is  plahity 
manUiestod  in  their  games  and  plays,  in  poetry, 
•in  arts,  and  in  all  daily  manners  and  life.  As 
Kein  says,  "  No  nthcrnation  takes  such  pleasure 
in  the  sight  of  bc  iuiiful  flowers  as  is  exhibited 
hy  the  Japanese  pco^jle.  At  tlie  season  when 
some  fiivorite  plant  unfolds  its  blossoms  in  one 
or  another  well  known  place,  every  one  who  can 
contrive  to  do  so,  pay?  a  visit  to  the  spot." 

The  Japanese  idea  of  Sowers  is  quite  different 


from  what  the  Western  people  think.  Some 
flouer?  which  are  included  in  the  general 
term  'flower"  according  to  the  Japanese 
idea  are  nnt  actaally  flowers  at  all.  For 
Instance,  maple  or  cherry  leaves  etc, 
are  not  flowers,  but  iu  the  highest  sense  of 
J:ipane-"c  ae<thetics,  their  pecaliar  Ijcafjttes  and 
brightness  are  considered  as  a  Iviml  of  flower 
which  even  surpasses  the  actual  ones. 

The  lo«e  of  flowers  and  natnre  is  the  moek 
significant  chuacterittie  of  Japanese  people. 
Female  names  arc  almost  exclusively  derived 
from  the  nnmes  of  flowers  and  nature.  The 
most  favorite  game  tor  both  men  and  women  is 
that  of  kana  galta  or  flower  cards.  The 
chief  thema  orpoe^, and  the  most  popnbr 
subjects  are  flowers.  The  interior  docorattons 
and  oninraents  of  the  house  show  various 
designs  ot  flowers.  China  and  lacquer  works 
and  all  household  utensils  exhibit  tlie  most  bril- 
lant patterns  of  flowers.  Again  In  fenude  wear* 
ing  apparel  and  all  the  articles  of  a  young  giri's 
toilet,  the  gayest  flowery  figures  arc  shown. 

The  art  of  floral  arrangement,  which  is  a 
great  attraction  of  accomplished  Japanese 
ladies,  is  extenshwly  caltivated  and  ttodied 
in  the  Japanese  schools  as  well  as  at  home. 

The  love  of  flowers  will  never  disappear  from 
the  Japanese  mind  and  much  of  their  time  Is 
given  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  l)eautics. 

The  ka»a  ichi  or  the  open  flower-market  is 
a  soDToe  of  great  ftttractkm  and  amosenent  &i 
the  gnat  cities.  On  certain  nights  In  certain 
streets,  generally  where  a  festival  of  some  tem- 
ple is  held,  may  be  seen  from  afar  the  gleam  of 
innumerable  torches*     Hundreds  of  flower* 
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The  Flower  Market. 


sellers  exhibit  on  both  sides  of  the  streets  many 
varieties  of  pot-plants  and  cat  flowers  of  the 
season.  In  the  evenings,  especially  in  those  of 
mid-summer,  the  streets  are  packed  with  the 
crowds  of  people  pouring  from  all  parts  df  the 
city.  The  custom  of  liargaining  for  flowers  in 
the  market  is  very  araasing,  and  interesting,  and 
requires  a  great  deal  of  skill. 

The  flower  festivals,  and  picnics  at  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  show  the  most  charming  feature 
of  Japanese  life.  The  Japanese  calgidar.  which 
is  called  the  kann  goyomi  (or  the  flower  cal- 
endar) is  composed  of  festival  seasons  named 
after  particular  flowers.  The  favorite  flowers 
of  the  Japanese,  have  been  so  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  time  of  blooming  as  to  form  a  floral 
calendar. 

Various  flower  gardens  are  scattered  around 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Tokyo,  and  await  the 
visitors.  The  local  newspapers  constantly  in- 
form the  public  of  the  progress  toward  perfec- 
tion of  the  season's  floral  attraction.  I  will  brief- 
ly mention  these  flpwer  shows  according  to  the 
order  of  the  floral  calendar. 

T^e  first  month  of  the  year  is  represented  by 
the  pine.  It  has  practically  no  flower,  but  its 
ever-green,  and  never  fading  color,  even  in  the 
midst  of  snow  receives  great  admiration  from 
the  florists.   Of  coarse  there  are  many  flowers 


which  bloom  in  January,  but  the  pine  comes 
first  of  all.  Its  never-fading  color  is  compared 
to  the  chastity  of  woman  and  is  considered  as 
the  emblem  of  eternal  prosperity  and  long 
life.  On  New  Ycars's  day,  every  house  is  decor- 
ated with  cut  l)ranches  of  pine  at  the  entrance 
of  the  house,  in  somewhat  the  same  fashion  as 
the  Western  people  use  the  Christmas-tree. 


The  Plum  Blossoms. 


The  plum  blossoms  (or  utttc-  uo  /latta)  unfold 
in  February.  These  flowers  represent  the  virtue 
and  purity,  of  the  Japanese  ideas  and  furnish 
many  themes  for  poets  and  artists.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  of  Tokyo,  there  are 
various  public  gardens  of  plum  blossoms.  The 
most  noted  gardens  are  those  at  Kamddo  and 
Kabata.  E^rly  in  the  year,  happy  crowds  of 
visitors  arc  found  in  the  fantastic  tea-houses 
in  these  places,  but  the  most  noted  plum  garden 
in  Japan  is  that  of  Tsnkinosc  (beach  of  moon) 
in  the  province  of  Yamato.   There,  thousands 
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oi  pilgrims,  poets,  artists  and  lovers  of  flowers, 
streun  In  fixm  an  pnb  of  the  ooonliy. 
Tbe  pea^  flower  fdknra  fhe  phm  in  March. 

Its  brightness  of  color,  and  its  peculiar  beauties 
call  forth  great  admiration  and  is  by  the  Japan- 
ese compared  to  their  young  girls.  On  tlif 
3id  of  Ifaxdk  it  is  the  custom  to  have  a  grand 
national  festival  of  peadipUosMos  wbidi  is 
^  called  by  the  Japanesetile  MmK»i»  üMumii 
.  is  held  by  tlic  whole  nation.  The  day  is  ode- 
bratal  in  honor  of  young  gîrh  and  is  also  called 
the  DolTs  Festival,  as  on  this  day  all  young 
girls  play  with  doUs.  Thb  banquet  of  dolls  is 
aolenmly  heM  bj  the  little  ones  I 

April  is  the  grand  season  of  dierry-blossomi.' 
No  flower  is  so  dear  to  the  Japanese  heart  as 
the  cherry.    It  inspires  the  to  sing  and 

artists  to  paint  There  are  al>uut  torty  diflerent 
kinds  of  cbeny  flowers  varying  in  size,  color 
and  fcrm,  wbidi  can  onlf  be  Dnmd  m  Jhhul 
It  was  considered  to  be  the  flower  of  the  tamu- 
rat  (the  military'  order  of  andent  times).  A 
Japanese  proverb  says:  "  Hana  wa  Sakura  ! 
Hilo  wa  Bushi  I"  that  is,  *'  cherry  among  To- 
wers iMngmrw*  among  men  I  Japanese  patriofbm 
bas  adopted  it  MotoOri  lias  oontriboted  an  Im- 
mortal fjocm  ill  itslionour  dear  to  every  Japsi* 
nese  heart.  The  poem  reads  as  follows  ; 
iShiki  shima  no 

Yamato  gdcoro  wo 
Hitotowaba 
Asa  hi  ni  niou 
Yama-zakura  kanal 

Which  has  been   thns    tnansUted  Into 
English  : — 

If  it  should  happen  that. 

One  atk  the  Japanese  hear^ 
How  we  may  know  it  apart^ 

Point  where  the  Chcrry-blossOnSwave 
Lightsome,  bright  and  brave^ 
'liiere  is  the  Japanese  heart  ! 
There  arc  about  halt  a  dozai  of  the  most  noted 
duny  Uossom  gardens  in  die  city  of  Tokyo 
and  its  vicinity.  Ueno  Fsxk  whidi  is  aitnated 
in  the  very  heart  of  tlie  metropolis  is  exclusively 
planted  with  clierry  trees.  Mukôjima  is  located 


in  the  north  eastern  y  art  oi  the  city,  and  old 
cherry  trees  fifty  lect  liigh  are  planted  for 


The  Cherry  Flowrrs. 


several  miles  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
Somida.  lUs  is  hi  the  dmytnnea  magnificent 
sigh^  tiie  fanmches  bdng  tiiickly  covmed  with 

pink  and  white  blossoms.  When  looked  at  from  a 
distance,  it  seems  as  if  beautifal  clouds  were  iii 
the  sky;  and  the  blossoms  scattered  hy  the 
hraeEC^  covering  the  entire  ground,  look  like 
snow  Id  tbe  wteter-tlme.  At  the  season  of  foU 
blossoms,  these  places  are  natuaUy  the  cenftgr 
of  attraction  and  the  Fourcc  of  great  pleasure 
and  amusement.    'l"housands  of  people  without 
distinction  of  age,  sex,  rank  or  means,  with 
almost  a  sense  of  solemn  duty,  pay  a  visit  to 
AeqtoL  The  day  is  gay  and  tnr^htl  Joyoos 
crowds  stream  in  and  out  from  morning  HI! 
night.    The  thousands  of  souls  in  the  metropol- 
is inhale  the  ijerfume  of  the  flowers  !  Tt  is  a 
very  picturesque  sight    Bands  of  gay  people 
ocCDpy  convenient  locations^  spcead  mattiog  or 
rags  over  the  simw-wbite  flowery  grounds  under 
the  shade  of  blooming  cherry-trees  ;  some  com- 
pose poems,  some  drink  tea  or  sah'  and  others 
eat  their  luncheon  from  lacquered  boxes.  Here 
onesing^  love^oogs  and  plays  the  samisat;  there 
maidens  dance  wiâi  joy  like  botterflies  sporthig 
on  a  midsummer  day.   Quarrels  and  mischief  are 
on  this  day  forgiven  and  forgotten  and  the 
entire  mass  of  people  in  the  garden  play  like 
brethren.  People  spend  the  day  with  suprone 
delight  in  die  midst -of  flowers,  song,  music, 
love  and  lUrtation  nntü  Ums  old  monastzy  of 
I'eno  rings  its  sunset  bdt  to  inform  the  children 
oC  flowers  that  it  is  time  to  get  back  to  their  for- 
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gotten  homes. 

The  grand  season  of  chcrry>tlowers  is 
followed  Iqr  tiie  wistaria  which  ethitaits  Us 


The  Wistaria. 

magnificent  beauty  in  May.    Its  glory  is  show  n 
in  the  wistaria  garden  of  the  temple  at  KamOi- 
do.  Every  one  mast  admire  bunches  of  wbtaria 
six  liect  in  kngtii,  hanging  over  a  lake  where 
golden  fish  and  sihrer  carp  flash  in  the  son- 
No  sooner  is  the  wistaria  over,  thaiwris  and 
water-lilies  l^egin  with  their  glory  in  June.  Ac- 
cording to  the  calendar  there  is  a  grand  flower 
festival  Cor  the  iris,  which  is  called  the  ShSbum 
&JkkM.  This  flowerfestival  is  supposed  to  be 
dedicated  to  all  the  boys  of  Jap.in,  answering  to 
that  of  tlie  Festival  of  the  Peach  Cclclirition  for 
the  younp  ßirls.    The  Shôl>u  no  S^kku,  or  Fes- 
'•'^^^^val  of  Ii is,  is  alao  called  the  festival  of  kitdf 
for  the  diief  play  of  the  day  is  flying  kites.  One 
of  Uie  most  iamoos  gaidcns  ä  that  of  Hocl« 
kiri,  where  many  varieties  of  flowers,  violet, 
white,  rich  blue  and  pink,  mingled  together, 
show  the  wonderful  Ixrauty.    In  these  places  arc 
found  man  y  tea-booths  where  visitors  rest  oik! 
partake  of  tea  or  hmcbecm. 

Soon  after  die  water>lfly  and  iris  bAt,  the 
large  and  magnificent  è^n  (Japanese  peony) 
and  lotus  flowers  attract  public  attention.  Then 
in  August  and  September  follow  flowering  spe- 


cies of  liibiscj^s  (fuyo), 
other  autumnal  Howcrs. 


aaJea.  and  several 


TtaB  Iris. 

When  all  these  varieties  of  flowers  have  I 
forgotten  by  th^  lovers  of  nature,  we  sec  the 
ctM7san|l]çpnim  at  the  end  of  October,  which  is 
the  revival  of  the  flowery  enthusiasm  for  the 
cfaerry-Uossoms.  The  chrysanthemum  is  the 
khig  of  flowers  and  is  consideied  to  be  the  royal 
flower  of  Japan  as  the  Imperial  fiunfly  has  long 
adopted  it  for  its  crest.  There  is  a  -^Tand  nation- 
al flower  festival  of  chrysantlu  mums  called  the 
Kiku  HO  Strkku^  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the 
Imperial  ftmfly.  It  is  the  annual  custom  at  this 
season  to  liave  a  chrysanthemum  party  hdd  in 
the  Palace  Gardens  of  the  Emperor.  A  ièw 
miles  from  the  heart  of  Tokyo,  there  is  a  suburl) 
called  Dangoxaka  ;  where  about  the  middle  ol 
October,  a  chrysanthemum  show  is  opened  every 
year.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
wonderfbl  objects  in  Japan.  The  entire  people 
of  thesnbnrb  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
clirysanthemums.  Early  in  the  autumn  they 
prepare  for  the  coming  fair.  It  is  not  nu-n  ly  a 
show  of  cut  flowers  or  plants  of  chrysan- 
themums, but  the  exhibition  of  the  chrysan- 
themum images  (or  the  kihitiwgid)  of  Ufè  sise 


Thb  Chaysanthbmum. 
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and  some  of  these  images  are  inde^  tmucn- 
doQ^  lometiiiies  tweatj  or  Chirfy  fwt  high. 
These  various  figoita  represent  historic*!  or 

traditional  «oenes.  The  (aces,  hands  and  feet  of 
these  figures  are  made  of  plaster,  but  the  dresses 
or  ornaments  of  thes^-  îmaç;e«,  animals,  moun- 
tains, waterfalls  and  ail  the  surroonding  vicvrs 
aie  made  of  flowcn  and  icave»  of  living  chry- 
tanthcinumt.  They  an  not  cot  or  woven  in» 
trat  atîvc  and  growing  o«t  of  the  plants,  leaves 
and  flowers  bound  together  to  inal;c  a  flat  sur- 
face representing  diffrent  objects.  The  art  of 
making  the  cbrjsanthemam  images  is  excdtent. 
Tho  rooto  and  atanaaie  canfidly  bidden  ;  no> 
tidng  Imt  the  flowers  and  haves  whidi  compose 
the  appropriate  colors  of  the  figoit  aie  visible. 
The-  entire  bodies  of  the  images  (except  the 
hands,  feet  and  face)  are  made  of  a  frame  woTcn 
of  split  bomboo,  within  which  the  plants  are 
placed,  thdr  roots  being  padced  In  damp  earth 
and  boond  aboot  with  straw,  whik  flieir  laavo 
and  flowen  aie  polled  throogh  the  basket  frame, 
and  wovm  into  whatever  pattern  the  artistic  eye 
and  skilful  fingers  of  the  gardener  may  Rclect. 
The  whole  scene  reveab  the  marvellous  skill  of 
boctioDltaral  art  These  Aowcr  images  are  pro- 
tected ùoin  Üie  lain  and  s«n  fay  a  roof  and  these 
flowers  and  leaves  are  kept  about  a  montfi  liy 
lightly  sprinkling  them  with  water.  Some 
hundreds  of  these  diflferent  flgyg  îmapp^  are 
exhibited  in  this  fair,  and  the  town  is  packed 
with  the  crowds  of  gay  and  enthusiastic  visit> 
on. 

When  the  cfarysanthemon  ftdes,  the  ma|fe 

leaves  which  come  in  the  month  of  November 
exhibit  their  lovely  crimson  and  play  their  rôle 
in  turn.  and  Asuka.are  the  most  notable 

places  for  thti  maple.  It  is  a  great  cesthetic 
pleasure  to  qiend  a  day  of  sOent  antnnm  in  die 
d^ths  of  crimson  mapkswhidk  seem  to  bom 


tlie  entire  moualains.  Many  picnic  parties  aod 
lovera  of  poetry,  and  nature  enjoy  the  infinâa 
heaolyof  the  sœM^  till  the  son  sinks  bdowlhe 
peaksof  the  western  mountains,  and  btids  retain 

to  their  nests. 


TliF.  Camf.u.tas. 

In  the  last  month  of  the  year,  frost  covers  the 
trees  and  snow  b^ins  to  falL  Cam^l^s  slnv 
thdr  beauties  outdoors,  even  In  the  midst  «f 
snow. 

Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  the  flowers  of 
the  seasons,  which  can  be  seen  in  tlic  land  ot 
Japan.  The  inhabitants,  without  any  distinction, 
equally  participate  and  enjoy  the  beantksoC 
nature.  The^^  visit  difkrent  flower  gardens  «« 
after  another,  puraving  die  chaiqies  of  naterc. 
The  roads  leading  to  flower  places,  tea-house? 
and  restaurants  in  these  locations  ar«  thm  pad«T- 
with  i;ay  aud  joyous  jK-ople  of  every  age  and  cb* 
who  can  hardly  be  found  elsewhere.    The  graft 
of  nature  amuses  and  ddl^hts  eierlaatingly  ^ 
eyes  of  people  who^  widiout  any  thoaght  ^ 
yesterday,  or  any  anxiety  for  the  morrow,  give 
themsdves  op  with  childlike  gaiety  and  erm 
forget  the  invet^ate  foe  in  the  prcseikoe  of  âov- 
crs. 

J.  K.  MATscMcno, 
Ph.  D.,  A.  M. 
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KIRI-HITO-HA, 
TRANSLATED  BY  PROF.  A.  LLOYD. 


It  needs  a  feir  wwds  to  iBtrodnoe  thte  play,  a 
tcoie  of  which  is  reproduced  here,  the  English 
reader.  Kiri-hitn-ha  is  a  modern  drama  written 
a  few  years  ago,  by  Profes«>r  Tsubouchi,  the 
able  Headmaster  of  the  ScmmoD  Gakkô,  at 
Wueda,  near  Tolqpa 

It  it  a  hbtorical  play  baaed  on  efeatscomieeu 
cd  with  tliefaaiidalioo  of  dieToInigawa  dynasty 
of  Shöpons. 

It  was  in  1598  that  tlic  ^,'reat  Toyotomi  1  lidi> 
joshi,  better  known  as  Taiko  Sama,  the  greatest 
of  aU  Japanese  heroes,  died,  leaving  taeUlnd  Vbm 
a  «idow,  tlie  Ladv^odogiml.  and  a  son,  t]ide> 
yocÇnot  yet  of  ^e,  but  brought  up  in  the  hope 
Ot  succeeding  his  father  in  the  Shôgunatc.  As 
guardian  of  his  son,  he  left  his  follower  lyeyasu, 
the  founder  of  the  Tokugawa  House.  lyeyasu 
was  antrftkms  and  unscnipaloQS  :  and  det«* 
milled  that  tite  power  which  had  been  in  Talks 
Sana's  hands  should  come  to  himself  rather 
than  to  the  youthful  and  ittexperîenœd  lad 
whose  guardian  he  was. 

He  accordingly  set  himselt  to  work  to  weaken 
the  bouse  of  Hideyoshi  and  to  aggtsadiie  hini- 
ael£.  To  efiect  the  first  pmpose  he  htdnoed 
HideyoriandUs  mother  Yodogimi  to  under, 
take  the  restoration  of  the  Hôkôji  Temple  at 
Kyoto  and  of  the  great  image  of  B^jclha^  which 
bad  been  one  of  Hideyoshi's  favourite  under- 
takings, but  had  been  twice  destroyed,  once  by 
firOp  and  once  by  earthquake;  Hidcyorfand  his 
mother  joyfblly  aooeptod  lyeyaso's  suggestion 
and  exhausted  thdr  funds  in  restoring  the 
temple  and  imape  to  its  former  colossal 
grandeur.  The  work  was  completed  in  the 
spring  of  1614,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  a  solemn  service  of  dodkatkn,  when,  jost  as 
the  ceremonies  were  oommcndng  In  the  presence 
of  great  crowds  of  worshippen^  orders  came 


from  lyeyasn  to  isiMd  tte  cowsticraHon.  lye- 
yasu had  found  tbnt  the  two  characters  used  in 
writing  his  name  had  been  put  into  the  inscrîp» 
tioa  on  the  bell,  and  pretending  that  this  was  an 
afiEnmt  pofpoady  pot  on  him,  he  thus  made  an 
cxUIMoncf  his  power  by  sb^ping  the  great 

By  s')  doing  he  immensely  Increased  his 
prestige,  and  many  of  the  retainers  of  Hideyori 
became  disafTeclcd,  secret  conference;  of  dis- 
contented vassalä  l)eing  held  even  withm  the 
walls  ot  Hideyori's  own  casde  of  Naidwn 
(Osaka).  lyeyasu  now  grew  bolder  and 
demanded  that  Naniwa  Castle  shonld  be  dis- 
mantled,  and  that  Yodogimi  and  her  son,  Hke 
ordinary  daimyos,  should  go  to  Yedo  to  pay 
their  respects  to  him  as  bbôgun.  tic  foresaw 
that  these  demands  wonU  be  resisted,  but  &e  ' 
refbsal  to  comply  g«fe  him  Ù»  pretext  he 
desired  for  taking  up  arms:  civil  war  brokeont 
and  the  victory  at  SeMgahaia  kftlycgraao  wftb- 
out  a  rival  in  jTp:in. 

The  jJay  f  1  hortly  aftar  the  incident  o£ 
the  Daibut^n  The  nobles  who  remafai 

felthfol  to  Hidqrorl  and  his  mother  are  b^famhig 
to  waver  in  their  aUegiaoce,  and  secret  confier^ 
cnces  are  ahready  taking  pbcCi  Yodoglini  is 
bowed  down  with  anxiety;  her  personal  at- 
tendants have  still  time  on  their  hands  for  light 
intrigues  and  love-makiug.  Katagiri  Ichi-no- 
kani  was  one  of  the  piiucipal  adherents  of 
Hideyori,  to  whom  he  was  hMleed  dirtantty 
related.  He  was  unjustly  suspected  of  a  want 
of  fidelity  and  was  afterwards  compelled  to  save 
his  life  by  fle-eing  from  the  castle  of  Naniwa. 
His  daughter  Kagcrô  is  beloved  by  the  effeminate 
Ginnojô,  who  in  hfa  turn  has  the  fbrtnne  to  be 
bdored  by  the  talkatite  attendant,  BfnkndorL  ' 
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KIRIHITO-HA. 

Act.  1. 

Sc.  i.    The  interior  ot  Nanin  a  Ca?tlc. 

Wotncn-servants  and  attendants  meet  together  | 
after  having;  finiilied  thdr  sweeping  nnd 
dostfaig. 

ist.  AU.  Oh  !  how  tired  I  am  t  Her  Lady- 
ship' won't  î>c  pcttinjj  op  for  ?omc  time  yeL 
What  do  yon  say  to  i  tew  miiiutL-s'  rest  ? 

snd.  Att.    That  reminds  mc— my  I^dy  has  j 
beennrf  lale  in  getting  up  during  the  last  few 
days.  It  can't  behecaose  ahe  is  tired  m  hodf, 
for  she  has  nothing  to  do  all  day  long.... 

jr</.  Ait.  No,  il  can't  Th.-  that.  Xor,  during 
the  last  few  days,  can  it  owing  to  Sir  Onô's 
attentions  cither. 

4/i.  Att>  Hush!  yoa  forget  yonndl 
Besides  yoa  may  he  overlwaid.  As  we  all  know 
it  is  the  intrigue  o  i  the  part  of  the  Tfikagawas 
abfiut       matU  r  of  the  bell  of  1  bibutsu.» 

jr/A.  Ait.  Katagiri  Ichi-no-kaiui  went  down 
to  KvHuU^  the  other  day  to  explain  matters, 
and  Mesdames  Okvra  and  ShSdoI  have  foOowed 

.ftk.  Att.  No  news  has  oooe  yet.  How 
anxious  ray  L;niy  must  he  ! 

Stk.  Att.  Even  at  night  it  is  very  seldom  that 
she  can  be  quiet,  and  even  then  she  hardly 
sle^. 

^h.  Att.  And  then,  Hanano,  just  after 

inidni^lit  last  night ... 

.fth  nnd  <^fh.  Aff.... Oh  wasn't  it  dreadful  ? 

[Botii  turn  very  pale  :  the  rest  open  their  eyes 
with  wonder.] 

2Md.  AU.  If  that  be  so,  it  must  he  as  the 
-story  goes.... 

ist.  Ait,  The  corse  of  the  bite  Lord  Kwan< 
paku, 

Srd.  Att.  Or  the  ghost  uf  our  late  mistress,... 

AU.  Undoubtedly.... 
I.        Mi.  Is  going  to  be  maniieslied  ? 
4th.  Att.   I  can't  say,  as  I  have  seen  nothing  : 
hat  I  have  heard  iil-omened  voices, 

(()  Her  Lwtyship  Yodogtol. 
(tlThebdtolOmflNitso.  Sae  ianoAictoiy  notCb 
(3)  JOnmtfé— Ycdo.  now  Tokyo. 


ist.  Att.   Eh  ?  What  ?  Is jt  the  long  corridor.. . 
^Hd  Att.   1  hat  is  haunted  ? 
/.    s*        Arc  y<><^  sore? 
I     5tk  Ait  Ah,  my  dear^  that  is  not  alt  Two 
nights  iiga^  on  yonder  tower,  I  saw  an  imtime- 
iy  beacon. 

4th  Att.    A  falling  Blar  ? 
$th  Att.    Yes,  and  a  coraet. 
4th  AiU  The  holy  priest  Ei^antdls  OS  that 
tt  succession  of  strange  natuial  |>l«iomena 
portends  some  great  change. 

rsf  Att.    How  dreadfalt  What  can  the 
change  be  ? 
9md  AU*  Pbrhaps  a  great  g^le. 
Sri  AU.  Or  a  Ug  fire. 
4th  Att.    I  hope  it  won't  Ix:  an  earthquake. 
[As  she  ?nys  thi^  the  bamboo  blind  behind 
her  moves,  ainl  Uic  pi^x-r  >;rriv!t?  Vt-fjin  to  shake 
and  ratUe.    '1  hey  aii  tiiuik  u  is  an  carth^^uake 
and  eahiliit  signs  of  alarm,  when  suddenly  the 
screen  slides  back  and  the  laoghfaag  bœ  of  the 
attendant  Mukudori  appears. 
Miihu.    Ha  !  ha  I  ha  ! 

ist  Att.   Ah  !   1  thought  it  was  really  an 
earthquake.... 
and  AU.  Were  yon  at  your  old  tricks  again', 

Mokodwi? 

3rd  Att.    Then  it  was  not  ?... 
Muku.    Ha  !  Ha  !  Ha  ♦    Vou  all  seemed  to 
be  so  much  afraid,  that  I  thought  1  would  like 
to  see  what  you  would  do  in  a  seal  danger.... 
Ha!  Ha! 

./ih  All.    1  his  is  too  bad,  Mukudori. 
5///  jUt,  We  shall  bear  this  In  mind  against 
you. 

All.   Won  t  wc  just  ? 

ttt  AtL  Happy  thought  I  In  letorn  for 
this,  I  have  half  a  nind  to  tell  whal  happened 

the  other  day.    Eh?    Ben  id  ake  dear? 
2nd  All.    That  will  really  serve  her  right. 
Mukit.   Oh  dear,  oh   dear!   What  thing 
happened  the  other  day  ? 

/#/  Att.  Oh  yon  know  quite  wdL  Wata- 
nabe's  younger  brotber.... 

and  Att.  Yes,  Ginnojo,  and  you  In  the  long 
corridor,  on  the  shady  side. 
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Muku.  Come,  come,  you  knonr  yoa  haw 
absolately  no  proof  for  such  a  statement.... 

jft  Att.  Nonsense  1  Why  I  over  b<»rd  every 
word  of  it 

99id  Att.  And  now  w^se  going  to  tdl  nboat 
itheie. 

Muku.   Please  don't  tdl,  there's  a  dear. 

ist  Att.  Then,  put  otit  both  your  hands,  and 
beg  o«r  pardons  for  what  you  did  just  now. 

Muku.   But,  if  I  do  so. 

Att.  Do  yon  want  me  to  tdl? 

Muhu  Bm»  redly  

3rd  Att,  What  a  time  she  is! .  .  .  T 
suggccst,  as  a  last  resoorce  that  we  tickle  her  till 
bhc  apologizes. 

4th  Att.   That's  a  good  idea. 

AU  A  splendid  notion. 

[If  ttkudori  mns  away  :  tiie  rest  follow  with 
aaghtcr  atui  confusion.  Enter  Nurori  Chim- 
paku,  the  master  of  the  tea  ceremonies  and  the 
maids  in  nttcnrlanœ,  Oguruma  and  Kajiuoha 
from  the  r.  and  1.] 

O.  b  that  you,  Mr.  Chimpaku?  ' 

Ch,  Mesdames  Ogunima  and  Kajinoha! 
You  wilt  be  glad  to  hear  that  tiie  three  gentl»* 
men.   .   .  . 

O.  Hush. 

Ch'    I  have  introduced  tliein  to  tiie  castle 
without  being  suspected, 
AT.  Andthelay-lxother*  On6? 

Ch.    Will  be  here  in  a  very  short  time. 

O.  Yo;i  have  l>cTn  lucky.  And  fortunately 
that  obnoxious  creature,  Aeba,  has  to  j^o 
and  represent  her  mistress  at  the  Temple,  and 
has  been  busy  trom  morning  till  eiftnii^  with 
her  preparations.  Every  fliing  has  gone  off 
splendidly. 

K.  And  now,  to  change  the  subject,  Ogaru- 
ma  dear.  Her  Ladyship's  recent  indisposition, 
her   irritability    abuut    trifles,  an  irritability 

increased  by  herau  spidous  nature.  ifs 

a  ^ery  troubfcaome  matter  isn't  it? 
O,  There  is  only  one  reason  for  it.....  

(i)  lay-bretk*r.  Th*  titi«  Njftdô  wss  given  to 
Bfllhfmwn  who  took  upon  ihemselv««  mowutie  vows, 
wldaoOt  âkogci  Ji«r  giving  op  the  world. 


the  inscription  on  the  Daibutsu  bell,  and  vexa- 
tious intrigue  of  the  black  hearted  Tokugawa, 
and  on  the  top  of  that,  the  incident  of  to-day. *^ 
R&dly  there  is  no  trusting  the  heart  of  man — 
there  must  be  no  rdaxation  hi  our  precautions. 
Even  so^wu  shall  have  tfie  greatest  difficulty  in 
preventing  the  secret  conference  in  the  tea-r9om 
from  being  overheard.  Please^  Mr.  Chimpaku, 
do  take  every  precaution. 

Chim.   You  may  trust  mc  to  do  so. 

[Whilst  Üie  secret  conference  is  proceeding, 
an  effeminate  young  gentleman»  GitmoJ9, 
younger  brother  of  Watanabe  Kuranosukc  is 
seen  stealthily  approaching  irom  the  back  of 
the  stage.] 

Gin.    Hullo  !    Chimpaku  here  ? 

AU.  Eh? 

CUm,  You  that  are  spealdng,  are  you 

Kuranosukc's  yount;  brother? 

ÄÜ.   Oh,  it's  Giiiiiüjö,  is  it? 

O.   Well,  I  wa;^  startled. 

Alt   So  were  we  all. 

Vn»t  is  there  to  be  startled  about?  I 
did  not  speak  a  word*  I  say,  Chimpaku,  you 
have  given  me  no  answer  yet  about  dm  commis- 
sion T  entrusted  to  you.   Arc  you  foolingmc? 

Chim,  Fooling  you?  That's  a  good  joke. 
What  makes  you  tluuk  that?  . 

Ci»,  Nay.  .  .  lam  quite  sure  you  are 
fooling  me?  In  Ûnb  first  place,  what  are  you 
laughing  at?  What  do  you  mean  by 
laughing  when  a  fellow  is  angry  ? 

O.  Stop,  stop,  do  be  patient.  Your  hand  goes 
lo  your  sword  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
Whatashort4emperedfidlowyottarel  Surdy, 
there  is  nothing  nore  fearful  than  what .  . 

Ka.  To  he  sure.  I  don't  know  what  the 
commission  was,  Cftadô^,  hut  I  am  sure  it  must 
be  your  fault  that  it  was  not  executed.  So  yoa 
had  better  apologize. 

CMm.  Yes,  of  oonne.  *'  When  a  leper  gets 
a  thraaddng  it  is  always  his  own  Cralt."*  Bot 


(1)  the  ituident  o/to-d(^y  i.e.  the  secret  coaferencc  of 
diafliPaeteil  adhorentt. 

(2)  ChiiJ«  "Tea-mattcr"  Chimpaku'i  office. 
(1)  No  one  pities  a  poor  man  when  he  \*  down. 
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now  aboot  this  commission.  ...  I  say, 
Mr.  Ginnojô,  do  yoa  miDd  my  q>akiiig  openly 
about  it? 

Gin.  Notinthe  ICAst  Yoo  arid  ^e  oAor 
day  tfurtiyon  were  nare  to  loooeed.  Hftve  foa 
done  so? 

Chim.  Hush  !  Hubh  Î  {^AsitL  )  what  a  good 
thing  it  is  for  mc  that  he  has  nr  h.i^hfulncss. 
(to  Ogurimta)  I  say,  Ogaruma,  what  a  pity  it 
b  all  men  are  not  bom  like  Urn  t  It  b  lodi  a 
twin  in  matten  of  fhb  kind. 

Sott  fa.  .  .  Hal  Ha!  Ma  !  Well.  Mr. 
Glnnoj'),  and  what  was  y^ur  commission  ? 

Gin.  Wdl  then,  plfâise  listen.  But  when  I  (rll 
you,  I  am  sore  yoa  will  laugii  at  me  again  :  and 
ft  is  no  langhmK  matter  for  me^  I  asstuie  jaa, 

O.  Oh  nol  We  Aui*t  Iragb  at  job.  ShaU 
we,  Kajinoha? 

A'/.   No,  as  you  sec.   .    .  . 

BotÀ.    We're  perfectly  serious. 

dm,  Wefl  thai,  111  teU  yoo.    Yoa  know 
Ichkno-kaml  has  a  dantfiter.  .  .  .  KagcvB^ 
jrott  know.   Wdl,  yoa  know,  I  don't  know  how 

it  was  but  for  somf  ren'^on  or  r  thcr,  you  know, 
1  want  always  (n  have  her  where  I  could  look  at 
her,  don't  you  know,  .  .  .  and  so  I  asked 
mamma  to  get  her  far  me  as  my  younger  sister,  > 
and  mamma  arid  I  had  better  tiy  to  gethcras 
my  wife,  and  T  thought  that  tficn  Icoold  always 

have  her  to  look  ;\t.    .    .  . 

0.  and  /^(t.   Oho  !   Oho  ! 

Gin.  There  now.  Vou  are  laughing.  I 
shall  say  no  more. 

O.  and  Aa.  We  were  wrong.  Please  for- 
give us.   Wc  promise  you  we  won't  laugh  again. 

Gin.  Then  I  asked  mamma  to  try  and  get 
ber  tor  me  ;  bat  her  papa.  Lord  Ichinokami, 
abaobitdy  icteed  to  give  his  consent,  and  so  the 
matter  droppel  From  that  tlme^  Kageffi's 
manner  toward  me  changed,  so  that  though  I 
met  her  every 'lay  in  the  Palace  1  don't  know 
why,  but  she  lucarne  cold  and  formal.  .  .  . 
and  it  made  me  Icei  very  gloomy.  Well,  a  few 
days  ago,  when  I  was  all  by  myself  hi  the  long 

(■1  fumgtr  tkter.  1.«.  by  adoption. 


Corridor,  crying,  Chimpaku  here,  came  and 
said  all  sort^  of  comforfing;  tilings  to  me,  and 
promised  ttut  in  a  short  time  he  would  manage 
to  get  me  a  good  opportunity  to  see  her,  and 
that  in  rstnro  far  tinÄ.  .  .  . 

Ckim.  Tn^tBt!  Yott  need  say  no  more. 
I  felt  very  sorry  for  you,  nnd  «;')  T  <;imply  said 
that  1  would  get  you  a  good  opportunity.  \To 
O.  and  Aa.]  Tell  mc,  ladies.  There  is  no 
medldtaoi  father^  thafs  good ibr  Oewhatd'yc 
caO'oms?  Bat  hat 

Ght,  Wdl  now,  .  .  •  as  to  the  cost  of 
thit  medidne.  •  .  .  every  dollar  that  I 
possess.    .    .  . 

Chim.  Come,  come,  never  mlad  aboat  that 
medidne.  HnllOp  tiioagh.  When  yoa  talk  of  a 
person,  yoo  see  hb  shadow.  .  .  1»  tint 
Miss  Kagerû  in  the  Corridor? 

Gin.   Where?  Where? 

C/Um.   Why,  there. 

0.  Ah  1  to  be  sore.  Thb  b  an  incoiabb 
disesse  of  yoors,  bn't  it,  Mr.  Ginnoj9?  No 

wonder  Chado  failed.   Vou  wilt  never  succeed 

if  you  leave  it  to  third  party.  So  now  that 
Kagero  is  liere  you  had  better  go  and  speak  Cor 
yourself. 

Xa,  Why,  yes.  That  b  moch  the  shortest 
way.  Why  doa*t  yoa  go  opto  her  and  speak  to 

her. 

Gin.  But.  .  .  .  hut,  whene\'pr  T  begin 
to  say  something  to  her,  she  gets  ap  at  once  and 
mns  away. 

CMm,  Hufs  becaase  yoa  are  so  damqr« 
Yoa  dioold  creep  ap  (|aieûy  bdiind  her,  spread 
yoor  arms  oat  wide  and  then  suddenly  seize  her, 

like  this.  .  .  .  and  then  If  you  pleid  yoar 
cause  with  sufficient  carefalncss,  she  won't  want 
to  runaway. 

Oin.  Thea,doyoathinktfaat,ifl^eaktober 
in  this  manner,  Kagero  will  be  kind  to  me  a^dn 
as  she  used  to  Ix:? 

dir»!.  Why  if  you  only  put  your  arms 
round  her  as  I  tell  you.  and  plead  yoor  cause 
with  solEdent  vigour,  she  b  nddier  a  demon 
nor  a  snake  to  withstand  yoor  entveatiea.  She 
wiUyfeld.  She  b  sore  to  yidd. 


i 
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Xa,  {t0  Ckitt^atm),  Hosht  Hoah  t  lern  wéA 
aknfe  Itweo't  do  for  Mm  to  Hûdk  700 «le 

Gin.  You  arc  quite  right,  Chimpakti,    T  onV  . 
there,  is  that  Kagerô  ?    She  will  be  here  in  a 
ihIiwI^  look. 

Câim.  Whew!  my  He  liMtanied  out  troel 
It  won't  do  far  ne  to  heie  and  be  tolMd 
up  in  it 

O.   Why,  really,  I  had  quite  forgotten  the 
errand  I  was  sent  to  do. 
Xa.  Come^  lef  «  go  to  ifao  bnclHraom. 
Oti.  I  »ft  Cbkaptka,  itoy  a  niante  :  do 

jdease  stay. 

[THe  three  run  away  as  £ast  as  they  can  to  the 
back  of  the  hoose^ 

Cük  There  I  They  htnre  ad  g(me  and  left 
nOi  ynuA  dull  I  do?  If  I  remafa  atoadiog 
here  like  thfa,  ehe  wiU  run  away  as  she  ahraqfs 
does,    T  mast  not  hç  found  here. 

[Runs  away  and  hides  Jx-hind  a  curtain. 
Enter  Kagerö,  daughter  of  Ichinokami,  in  foil 
dicai.] 

Xiffft.  What  a  long  tbue  headaliong 
oiw^  and  Watanabe  and  Ishikawa,  are  over  their 
<iccret  conference  In  the  tea-room  !  There  vnmt  ' 
be  something  unosual  going  on.  At  a  time  like 
this,  even  though  I  have  some  trustworthy  person 
tobacknc;  .  .  fet  nothing  goes  as  it  ought 
That  reminds  ne.  They  say  that  Mesdames 
Oknra  and  ShSeini  got  back  late  last  night  : 
but  what  is  my  ÎMher  doing,  I  am  boiling  with 
excitement  on  account  of  the  dreadful  ramoors. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  go  and  have  a  good  talk 
wfth  Ada,  Oelady^ii-wsitiDg,  about  the  natter. 
That  will  be  my  best  course. 

[As  slic  hurries  out,  Ginnojo,  without  a  word 
catches  hold  of  her  sleeve  from  behind.] 

Aage.   Oh  dear  1  Is  ttiac  you,  Mr.  Ginnojô  ? 
What  axe  yon  doing.  Sir  ? 

Gm.  Oh,  nothing.  I  have  a  gpeat  deal  to  say 
to  yon.  Please,  Kagerö,  stay  here  a  moment. 

Xßge.  1 3aast  beg  yoo  to  leave  haid  of  ne^ 
Sir. 

Gin.  If  you  command  roe,  I  will  do  so.~  But  | 
please  dont  run  oR.  \ 


Xagie.  Thank  yoo.  Now,  Sb*,  if  yoa 
have  any  bosiness  I  %viU  lirten  to  yoo.  Bbt  I 
must  beg  you  to  keep  yoor  distance.  There  I 

What  do  you  want  ? 

oin.    VVdl,  roy  business,  yott  see,   .    .  . 

Xqg»,  Well,  Sir,  your  hoiAiess  ? 

(nm.  It  h  this.  I  want  always  to  he  with 
you  darling. 

ATûgc-.  But  T  don't  like  yoo.  And  I  know 
nothing  about  such  matters. 

Gin.  But  .  .  Stay  a  moment.  .  .  If 
yootreatnesocradly,  my  heart  wiB  breal^  I 
haowitwllL  .  .  See  I  I  adore  you.  Please 
accept  me.   .  .  . 

ßTflfc:  Odiooswretdi  I  I  know  nothing  about 
it,  I  tell  you. 

Gm.  If  yoo  don't  say,  yes,  I  shan't  let  you 
go- 

A'ltfr.  Yob  nnst  I  have  an  engagement 

Get  away. 

Gin.    I  shan't  get  away.    I  shan't,  I  say. 

[As  they  are  scutiling  with  one  another, 
Mtdcodori  observée  tficm  ikon  a  dfatenoe.] 
Mtku.  BfltoKagerQI  Hia  Lordship  wants  yoo. 

Miss  Kagerô. 

[Kagerö  seizes  the  opportunity  to  make  her 
^cape.  Giunojö  pursues  her  and  runs  straight 
î^ainst  Mukudori.] 

JtMtt,  Mr.GlnnojSI 

Gim.  Ah  I  it's  Mukudori,  is  it  ? 

Muht.  Mr.  Ginnojô,  it  was  all  very  well  for 
you  to  tdl  me  the  other  dniy  that  you  knew 
nothing  atx>ut  it  I  But  look,  at  your  behaviour 
just  now  1— Yoo 'have  been  fooUng  me  nicely, 
yon  have; 

Gitt.   I  don't  renenber  fooling  you. 

Muku.  Don't  «^ny  you  don't  remember.  Oh, 
my  poor  li' art,  my  poor  heart! 

[She  lays  her  hand  unwittingly  on  his  breast. 
Ginnojô  gives  vent  to  a  gesture  of  In^aHenob] 

Gtm.  What  are  yoo  doings  yoo  impertinent 
hussy  ?  I've  a  good  mind  to  hlHyoB. 

[There  is  the  flash  of  a  drawn  sword.  Nororl 
Chimpaku,  who  has  been  watching  the  whole 
scene,  runs  in  terrified.] 

Odm.  Hirtf  His  Lordship  is  oomteg  this 
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way.  If  he  sees  you,  you'll  catch  it.  Getaway 
qaiddy,  and  hide  quick.  Quick. 

[GiDiiojd  and  Mnkodori  are  irightcaed  and 
ran  off  r.  and  1.  Chlmpalca  looks  aller  than.] 

C/n'ffi.  What  a  lot  of  txooble  that  fool  gives 
UK- 1  But,  fool  or  ignommu«,  we  nre  all  alike 
when  we  get  on  to  that  road.  They  siy  that 
love  is  irresistible.  Why  the  only  thing  that  ts 
iixoistibte  b  tile  splendor  of  money.  For  inst* 
anoev  here  am  I,  Norori  Chimpakn,  an  old  man. 
Till  yesterday  I  was  a  pocket-knife  in  tlic  hand 
of  Aeba,  the  bdy-in  waiting  :  to-day  I  have 
changed  iny  views  and  gone  over  to  tlie  side  of 
the  openhanded  Onô.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
there  Is  nolhtog[  sorprising  in  my  ktd  Xatagiri's 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  KwantS.  Seeing  that 
Aeba  is  a  relative  of  Katagiri's,  if  I  am  careless 
enoitph  to  remain  near  her  person,  I  'may  be 
suspected  of  being  an  accomplice,  and  so  per- 
chanee  lose  my  head.  It  is  an  unpleasant 


thoutrht,  l>ut  I  think  I  have  avoided  the  danger. 
I  congratulate  myself  on  my  happy  expedient. 

[In  tiie  middle  of  this  soUloquy  Aeba,  tho 
lady-in-waiting,  oomes  in  m  her  oeretnooial 
dres?.] 

Atàa.    Mr.  Tea-master. 

CAim.  Eh?  Is  that  Aeba,  tlie  lady-in- 
waiting?    llaveu'tyou.   .   .   gone  yet? 

Aiêa,  Yoo  seem  to  be  very  mucb  astonirii- 
ed.  .  .  As  soon  as  the  attendants  who  go 
with  me  on  the  sacred  mission  have  finished 
their  préparations  we  shall  start  at  once. 

aim.  Yes,  yes.  .  .  I  will  go  and  teU 
them  so. 

[Aeba  looks  at  his  retreating  figore.3 

A£êa  (to  hcrsdO.  Now  this,  added  to  the 

rumours  I  have  heard. 

CAim.  (turning round)  Eh?  Dtdyou?peak? 
Aeâa  No,  nothing.  Please  go  and  tell  them. 
CJtim,  XwiU. 


THE  HAKONE  MOUNTAINS, 


Take  a  train  on  the  Tokaido  Railway  and  go 
to  the  west.  While  passing  many  tunnels  that 

lie  between  the  station?  of  Matsuda  and  Yama- 
kita,  the  most  exquisite  5cenery  would  meet 
one's  eyes.  The  snowy  foam  of  the  streams 
that  dash  against  the  mossy  rocks  ;  the  water- 
fslls  that  look  like  )men  let  down  from  heaven  ; 
the  green  foliage,  dense  and  grand  ;  the  birds 
of  rare  kinds  ;— each  and  all  addinp  to  the 
beauty  of  the  whole.  Tltis  l)eautiful  scenery 
is  found  in  the  Hakone  Mountains.  This  dis- 
trict abounds  in  mineral  sprinps  suitable  for 
diverse  maladies  ;  it  has  also  a  wide  repote  finr 
its  wood  aiicl  liamhoo  works.  The  so-called  Ha- 
kone Mountains  is  a  ^ei-.cral  term  given  to  a 
range  of  mountams  bordering  the  three  pro- 
vinces of  Sagami,  Suruga,  and  idea.  On 
eaving  the  train  we  take  a  tram-car  Cor  aboot 
An  hour,  whidi  brings  ns  by  a  gradual  ascent 


by  a  winding  path,  in  many  places  intervened 

with  huge  boulders  and  loose  stones  ;  on  arriving 
at  the  top,  we  descend  slightly  and  at  a  distance 
of  ten  miles  from  the  bottom  of  the  pass,  the 
beautiful  lake  of  Hakone,  called  the  Ashi-no-ko, 
shining  like  a  sapphire  set  with  emerald^  bursts 
upon  oar  view.  Dotted  round  the  diores  of  its 
waters,  stand  the  thatched  cottages  with  heavy 
over-hanging  roofs.  In  olden  days  a  large  gate 
stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  vObge,  and  every 
traveller  was  strictly  interrogated  as  to  his 
coming  and  gohig,  (he  Hakone  pass  being  the 
key  to  the  most  important  pcDvmoes  of  ^^tem 
Japan  ;  a  solitary  pine-tree  now  marks  the  spot 
where  once  stood  this  ancient  gate.  Before  the 
Restoration,  and  still  within  the  memory  of  the 
elder  vilU^crs,  nobles  with  their  trains  of  rc- 
tajnefs  and  servants  were  continnally  ooming 
and  gofaig,  on  tiieir  way  tOb  and  from  tiw  capital, 
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Htere  at  Hie  andent  gateway  the  vil]i||e»  wftii 

the  headman  awaited  them,  where  with  their 
heads  in  the  dust,  they  did  not  even  dare  to 
look  on  the  faces  of  the  ooblcs  they  bad  gone 
forth  to  meet. 

Vestlga  of  a  tvdcano  may  still  be  tneed  on 
the  topofKomagadake,  and  on  the  north  side 
of  Kaaoarigadakc  large  quantities  of  sulphur 

arc  fonnd  ;  the  whole  side  of  this  mountain  is 
perforatcti  with  hole?,  from  which  issue  steam, 
and  funics  of  sulphur,  its  name  Jigokudani 
implying  the  '  vaUey  of  lieU.' 
y  Many  hot  «priny«  <sfMtii»|^[||[r  iwm  alam  and 
sulphur  take  their  rise  m  these  mountains,  the 
principal,  seven  in  numlx;r,  arc  called  Ashinoyu, 
Ki(,'a,  Sokokura,  Miyanoshita,  D^gshima,  T$> 
nosawa,  andY^moto.  " 

Lshs  H^^eHscIf  has  no  hot  springs  ;  it  is 
abont  five  miles  in  length  and  half  a  mUe 
acrass,  it  is  surrounded  by  mouutains  and  towcr- 
intj  above  them  all,  rises  peerless  Fuji  with  her 
snowy  diadem.  On  clear  days  she  is  exactly 
reflected  in  the  water  and  this  view  ot  her  is  call- 


ed "SslusaFnil"  or  Fajitepsy  torvey.  Ona 

peninsula  jutting  into  the  lake  stands  an  de- 
girtt  villa  in  white  stone^  a  palace  bdongiiig  to 

the  EnifKTor. 

A  few  ch^s  away  Irom  .i'^shinoyu,  are  three 
tombshi  Sfion^  ti?o<tf  whidi  standing  side  by  side 
are  fBoft  tombs  of  th/soga  htoüwgs  who  in  the  era  ^ 
of  Kenkyupcenturies  ago,  revenged  their  father 
after  untold  hardships,  and  thus  nianifestcnl 
their  (dial  love,  and  won  the  admiration 
of  poiterity.  The  one  beside  them  is  that  of 
Tora  Goeen,  the  wÜe of  Jurö,  the  dderbrother  ^ 
who  hecame  a  ntin  after  the  death  of  her  hos- 
band.  In  the  indosure  of  the  Hojô  temple  there 
are  the  tombs  of  the  five  generations  of  the  Hôjô 
house  and  that  of  Sôgihôshi,  a  poet.  The 
Hôjôs  were  the  masters  over  the  eight  eastern 
provinces;. 

The  beautifol  woods,  bvdy  lake  and  eicqui- 
site  scenery  together  with  the  healing  springy 
make  Hakone  a  ddightM  summer  iesort  >»«HW  >*HAi^ 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

(OUR  SURVEY  EXTENDS  TO  JULY  13th.) 


THE  HAWAIIAN  QUESTION. 

The  trouble  existing  between  Hawaii 
and  Japan  is  rapidly  iacreasing,  and  its 
settlement  becoming  one  of  greater 
difficulty.  Our  claims  with  regard  to 
the  non-admission  of  Japanese  emigrants 
have  not  only  been  rejected  by  the 


insular  republic,  but  it  has  forwarded  a 
request  to  the  United  States  Government 
for  annexation.   The  representatives  of 

both  governments  signed  an  annexation 
treaty  on  the  i6th  ult,  which  is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  U.  S.  Senate. 
According  to  telegraphic  information 
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from  our  representative  at  Washington, 
the  treaty  is  practically  identical  with 
thai  o\  1893,  there  being  only  a  slight 
difference  m  the  increase  aï  ihc  debt 
aosunied  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  abolishment  of  gifts 
presented  to  the  ex-Qimn  and  her 
niece.  Consequently,  the  ialmdi  of 
Hawaii  will  become  an  initial  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  the  treaties 
now  in  force  between  Hawaii  and  the 
Powers,  replaced  by  the  treaties  already 
existing  between  the  United  Statesand 
the  Powers.  We  cannot  be  sorprised 
at  this  :  it  is  simply  the  natural  resnlt  o^ 
the  policy  of  late  pnrsued  by  the 
Hawaiian  Government.  From  th^  time 
of  the  revolution  in  1893,  nay,  previous 
to  that,  the  domiciled  Americans  have 
been  planning  to  check  the  influx  of 
Asiatic  labour  by  uniting  with  the 
United  States  and  enforcing  a  prohibitive 
law  against  it  Their  fiist  attempt  was 
a  Mute,  but  the  hope  was  not  given  up, 
and  they  have  been  constantly  watching 
for  an  opportnnity.  Fortunately  for 
them,  the  Republicans  played  a  victorious 
part  in  the  last  election  of  the  President 
of  the  United  Sûtes.  The  rejection  of 
the  landing  of  our  emigrants  was  but  a 
part  of  the  policy  to  hasten  the  long- 
looked'foc  annexation.  We  have  already 
expressed  our  opinion  in  a  leading 
article  of  this  number  and  repetition  is 
unnecessary. 


KOREAN  EMEUTE  AGAIN. 
We  made  a  short  reference  in  our  last 


issue  to  the  fact  that  some  Is^oreans, 
again   formed   a   plan   to    murder  a 
number  of  the  Ministers  of  State  and  the 
officials  of  the  Household  Departmeiu. 
The   leading    liiembcrs   of   the  plot, 
earnestly  desiring  the  return  of  their 
beloved  king  to  the  principal  palace* 
and  the  evacuation   of  the  foreign 
garrisons,  lately  resolved  to  take  the 
lives  of  the  "  ill-natured  advisers."  In 
so  doing,  diey  imagined  that  they  could 
make  the  peninsular  kingdom  wholly 
independent  of  foreign  interfeience^  As 
the  first  stqp  towards  realizing  their  plan, 
they  made  the  acquaintance  of  some 
officials  of  the  Household  Department, 
and  through  these  officials,  they  were 
intro  dttced,  and  established  an  intimacy 
with  the  Minister  of  the  Department;  to 
whom  they  unfolded  their  secret  scheme, 
and  asked  for  his  help  and  advice.  The 
Minister,  appeared  to  M  in  with  their 
plan,  but  secretly  made  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  die  names  of  the  persons, 
more  or  less,   connected   with  the 
intrigue.    He  went  so  far  as  to  nominate 
the  chief  of  the  plot  to  a  foirly  important 
office  of  the  Home  Department.  The 
conspirators  were  completely  deceived 
and  were  easily  captured  on  the  eve  of 
the  realization  of  their  long-cherished 
plan.    They  are  now  on  trial  and  will 
soon  receive  due  punishment.  One 
thing  to  be  remembered  here  is,  that  the 
oflfenders  have  no  relation  whatsoever 

•IheKmaKiogleft  the  Ronba  legalloD 
in  Fdbrasry  last  and  ntaraed  not  to  his  own 
principal  [«lace  bat  to  a  detached  patace  not 
rtxy  £ur  from  tiie  legation. 
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with  tlie  Japanese  residents  at  Seoul. 
On  the  Contran- .  those  who  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Korean 
politics  are  of  opinion  that  this  un- 
successful conspiracy  is  in  reality  an  out- 
burst of  the  American  influence  against 
Russian  predominance.  We  would  not 
presume  to  endorse  this  statement,  hut 
it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  Russians 
are  grf  av i  n  0^  more  and  more  powerful 
in  the  peninsula. 


THE  RECENT  UNEASINESS  IN 

TIENTSIN. 

Since  the  dreadfid  Tientsin  Massacre, 
a   quarter  of  a  century  or  more  has 
passed.    During  these  years,  the  religious 
haiied  of  the  conservative  Chinese  has 
been    gradually    faJm^L;    awav.  The 
French  diplomats  and  pfiest^,  a  lew  years 
ago  perceiving  the  peaceful  state  of 
things,   once  more  began  to  build  a 
magnificent  edifice  for  the  Roman  Catho* 
lie  ciittrch.     The  work  being  lately 
finished,  ihey  prepared  to  celebrate  the 
opening  ceremony  on  Jnne  3  ist,  the 
Twenty^seventh    Anniversary  of  the 
Massacre.    Not  very  long  before  that 
day,  native  children  had  been  lost  in  the 
streets  from  time  to  time.   A  rumour 
accordingly  was  circulated,  that  the 
French  priests  who  are  now  building 
their  church  need  children  tomann&c- 
ture  from  their  ^eballs,  a  certain  kind  of 
medicine.      The  once-iaded  hatred 
against  the  mianonaries,  was  again  ions* 
ed  by  means  of  such  a  childish  trick, 
and  as  the  ignorant  citiaens  readily 
credit  these  monstrous  stories,  the  public 


feel  nneasy  for  the  missionaries.  We 
hope  the  Chinese  Government,  by  mak- 
ing its  police  regulations  more  strict^ 
will  quickly  pacify  the  existing  tin* 
easiness.  Nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
graceful to  the  Chinese,  than  a  repetition 
of  the  Tientsin  Massacre. 


THE  NEW  TREàTV  FORTS  OF  KOREA. 

Moppo  and  Chinnanpo,  the  two 
Korean  ports,  were  lately  opened  for 
trade  with  foreign  nations.  From  their 
geographical  position,  the  ibrmer,  as  it  is 
located  on  the  southern  end  of  the 
peninsula,  will  doubtless  prosper  in 
future  through  Its  trade  with  Japan; 
while  the  latter  standing  on  the  bank  of 
theTai-dong-kiang  is  equally  available  for 
trade  wiüi  China.  The  opening  of  these 
two  ports  has  been  long  hoped  for  and 
we  arc  glad  that  permission  has  been  at 
last  obtained. 


THE  AMERICAN  TARIFF. 
The  American  Senate  has  not  ignored 
the  earnest  request  of  our  conntiymen. 
The  Special  Committee  of  the  Revision  of 
the  Tariff  added  Japanese  tea  to  the  free 
list  and  lessened  the  rate  of  duties  upon 
oUier  imports  fiom  Japan.  The  amended 
scale  of  duties  is  not  very  different  from 
the  present  one  It  has  already  passed 
the  Senate  and  will  soon  be  adopted, 
we  hope,  by  the  Conference  of  both 
Houses.  The  blood  of  the  noble-heart- 
ed  patriots,  who  stood  out  against  British 
tyranny  a  century  ago,  is  still  running  in 
the  veins  of  their  descendants.  The 
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United  States  and  Japan  are  the  tw« 
countries    especially    chosen    as  the 

"  light  and  salt  "  which  should  illu- 
minate and  purify  the  Pacific.  May 
these  two  cm: n tries  fulfil  their  mission 
with  iinchan|{ing  friendship. 


REFORM  OF  THE  COLONIAL 
ADMINISTRATION. 

It  is  at  present  an  undeniable  fact  that 
the  civil  administiaiion  of  Formosa  is 
far  from  satisfactory.  TTiough  some 
leading  u.cn  of  thought  have  been  long 
demanding  a  reform,  yet  very  lilLle  allcri- 
tion  was  paid  to  it  till  quite  lately.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  month,  Lieut-General 
Nogif  the  Governor-General  of  Fonnosa, 
came  up  to  the  metropolis  with,  among 
other  things,  his  programme  for  the 
reform.  As  the  fint  step,  it  is  widely 
rumoured,  Mr.  Yoshito  Okuda,  the 
Chief  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, will  be  appointed  the  Vice« 
Minister  of  the  Colonial  Department; 
Mr.  Jun  Mizuno,  the  Chief  of  the  Qvil 
Administration  Department  of  the  For- 
mosan  Government,  will  be  replaced  by 
Mr.  Shisuo  Sone,  the  Chief  of  the  North- 
em  Barean  in  the  Colonial  Department; 
and  some  other  high  officials  will  be 
dismissed  and  succeeded  by  men  of 
more  culture  and  more  competency. 
As  we  have  repeatedly  emphasized, 
Fonnosa  is  the  place  whare  we  test,  for 
the  first  time,  our  ability  of  governing 
and  colonizing  an  annexed  territory. 
Let  the  children  of  the  Rising  Sun  play 
their  own  part  bravely  and  skilfully  in 


the  island  !    The  eyes  ot  the  world  are 

keenly  observing  every  action  of  our 
countrymen.  The  responsibility  of 
making  the  outcome  of  the  late  %var 
fruitful,  is  on  the  shoulders  of  the  officials 
residing  in  the  island. 


THË  PROPOSED  ENLARGEMENT  OF 
THE  DEPARTMEOT  OF  COM- 
BlUNICATlON. 

That  the  business  of  commiuiication 

in  Japan,  especially  that  of  the 
postal  administration,  is  wanting  in 
pmictnality,  has  longbeen  complained  o£ 
Telegrams  are  sometimes  misinterpxeted, 
letters  delayed,  and  trains  do  not  in- 
variably arrive  and  leave  stations  puna* 
ually.  In  order  to  make  the  r^nlation 
of  these  affûts  more  thorongh  and  strict, 
the  Minister  of  State  for  Communications 
prepared  the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  in  accordance  with  an  enlarged 
scheme.  In  his  pHm,  the  present  Postal 
and  Telegraphic  Bureau  is  to  be  divided 
into  two  bureaux  of  Post  and  Telegraph  ; 
the  present  Accountant  Office  is  to  be 
enlarged  into  a  bureau  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Accountant  Bureau  ;  and,  besides 
these,  a  special  bureau  is  to  be  establish- 
ed for  supervision  of  the  Postal  Deposits. 
The  programme  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Financial  Department,  but  it  is  not 
yet  known  whether  it  will  be  adopted  to 
its  full  extent.    The  grave  consideration 

of  the  Minister  how  to  facilitate  the 
considerate  and  punctual  despatch  of 
business  in  every  telegraphic  and  postal 
office  throughout  the  Empire,  is  greatly 
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to  be  desired. 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 

THE  IMPERIAL  KYOTO  UNIVERSITY. 

The  progress  of  higher  education  in 
Japan  made  it  necessaiy  for  liie  Govern- 
ment to  establish  another  university  in 
Kyoto.    It  is  distinguished  from  the  old 
one,  which  is  to  be  hereafter  called  the 
Imperial    Tokyo    University,  by  the 
name  of  the  Imperial  Kyoto  University. 
The  Hon  Hirotsugu   Ktnoshita  bas 
recently  been  appointed  the  Ftesident, 
Prof;    Iwata   Nakazawa,    tbe  bead 
of  tbe    Scientific    and  Engineering 
Department,  whicb  is  the  only  depart- 
ment to  be  established  at  present  and 
Mr.  Kojinro  Nakagawa,  tbe  Scerelary  of 
the  University.    Some  buildings  of 
the  Third  Higher  School  will  be  used  as 
the  lectnre  rooms  and  laboiatoiy  for 
the  present  Tbe  secretary  is  now  busily 
employed  with  preparations  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  nniveisi^  in  tbe  autumn  of 
this  year.    The  andent  capital  and  its 
surroundings  are  naturally  fitted  for  the 
seat  of  higher  learning  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  tbe  future  graduates  from  tbe 
new  university  will  contribute  greatly 
to  the  development  of  ciTilixation. 


THB  BANK  OF  JAPAN. 
The  NipporHjinkOf  tbe  Bank  of  Japan, 
lately  enlarged  its  sphere  of  business. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  advancing  money  to 
tiie  banks  alone,  and  re-dbcounting  com- 
mercial bills  which  have  been  once  dis- 
counted by  other  banks  ;  in  a  word,  it  bas 


been  transacting  business  as  a  bank  of 
banks.  But  in  order  to  promote  tbe  wel- 
fare of  the  money  market,  it  commenced 
from  the  middle  of  last  month  to  transact 
banking  business  with  individual  cus- 
tomers, and  also  took  in  hand  some 
minor  reforms.  To  avoid  competition, 
however,  with  other  banks,  it  decided  tofiz 
the  rate  of  interest  for  individual  custom-  - 
ers  always  much  higher  than  for  banks. 
Some  criticize  this  measure  as  a  step 
toward  the  fearful  monopoly  of  a  central 
bank  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  praised 
as  a  wise  policy  for  checking  an  undue 
profit  of  the  banks.  Time  will  decide, 
an  ounce  of  experience  is  worth  a 
pound  of  precept. 


A  TENDENCY  TOWARD  THE  AMAL- 
GAMATION  OF  BANKS. 

Most  of  the  present  banks  obtained 
their  permission  of  establishment  in  the 
time  of  our  commercial  and  industrial 
infancy.  Our  wealth  was  not  then  de- 
veloped and  ou£credUfarJVo^ 
tpiX^.?jjIS*r-^L^r'efQre,  the  banks  i;encrally 
commenced  business  with  a  small 
capital.  But  since  then  our  trade  has 
been  increasing  and  our  industry  ad- 
vancing so  that  monetary  organs  with  a 
large  capital  and  much  credit  became 
necessary.  To  meet  this  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  constantly  advbing  the 
bankers  to  consolidate  themselves  into 
a  few  powerful  banks.  Especially  since 
Count  Matsukata  accq>ted  the  pc»tfolto 
of  Finance  and  Baron  Iwasaki  was 
appointed  President  of  the  Bank  of  Japan, 
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this  point  has  been  strongly  recommend- 
ed. In  consequence,  a  tendency  to- 
wards the  amalgamation  of  minor  banks 

is  seen  ever)'where.  A  convention  was 
helä  lately  by  the  Osaka  bankers  on  this 
subject,  the  opinion  held  was  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  establish  a  ne'W  bank 
with  a  capital  o\  ym  l  o  000,000  than  to 
consolidate  a  number  ot  minor  banks 
whose  credit  is  not  always  uniform.  In 
establishing  this  new  bank  they  take 
over  the  claims  of  the  banks  concerned 
and  in  place  of  then  corresponding  shares 
of  the  new  bank  will  be  alluiied  to  thciu. 
We  think  this  is  an  ingenious  way  :  it 
not  only  spares  the  feelinfrs  >  il  Ujc 
bankers,  but  in  fact  consolidates  them. 


THE  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES  IK 
JAPAN. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Agri' 
cattuial  and  Cèmmeicîal  Department, 
the  naaber  and  capital  of  onr  joint  stock 
companies  stood  as  follows  at  the  end 
of  May  last  : — 

Number  Capital 
909  yen  128,064,765. 
90*»    M  155.  «38»  5*0. 
1,900    „  285,311,067. 


Commercial 
Industrial 

Agricnltural 


3.715  M  568,514.378. 

In  the  above  table  the  number  and 
capital  of  our  railway  companies  and 
banks  are  excluded. 
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ALLEGED  UNDERSTANDING  BETWEEN  GREAT 

BRITAIN  AND  JAPAN. 


Between  nations  with  no  small  interests 
at  stake,  mere  exchange  of  courte^  is 
liable  to  be  looked  upon  as  profoundly 
significant  and  is,  indeed,  sometimes 
pregnant  with  hidden  intentions  and 
fnoductive  of  important  practical  results. 
Last  year,  the  presence  of  Prince  Fushi- 
mi,  accompanied  by  Marquis  Yamagata, 
at  the  Cöronation  of  the  Czar  was  made 
the  occasion  for  concluding  a  Russo- 
Japanese  convention  with  regard  to 
Korean  affairs.  Now  that  Marquis  Ito, 
visiting  England  in  the  suite  of 
Prince  Arisugawa,  the  Emperor's  special 
râvoy  to  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  bad  an 
interview  with  the  British  Premier,  a 
rumour  is  in  the  air  to  the  effect  that 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  have  come  to 
an  understanding  with  a  view  of  develop- 
ing a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  at 
any  critical  moment.  Thus  far  this  im- 
portant news  has  reached  this  part  of  the 
world  only  from  a  source  not  very 
reliable.    But  the  fact,  announced  by 


Reuter,  that  the  British  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  interest  of 
Great  Britain  consisted  in  preventing 
Korea  from  being  joined  to  Russia,  and 
the  Korean  harbours  from  bdng  made  a 
base  for  operations  calculate  to  disturb 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  East,  is 
supposed  to  be  best  explained  as  an 
outcome  of  an  understanding  with  Japan. 
As  might  be  imagined,  an  abundance  of 
comments  upon  the  relation  of  the  two 
countries  has  been  elicited  from  the 
press  in  this  country,  both  vernacular 
and  foreign.  Most  of  the  papers  do  not 
express  positively  their  belief  in  the 
rumour;  but  at  the  same  time  they  do 
not  deny  the  possibility  of  some  under- 
standing between  the  two  nations.  Some 
say  this  is  a  case  of  the  wish  being  father 
to  the  thought.  An  English  paper  in 
Yokohama,  probably  most  representative 
of  the  iiritish  community  there,  goes  a 
little  further  than  the  rest  in  assuming 
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that  a  remarkable  thing  has  happend," 
and  asks  in  a  characteristically  straight- 
forward manner,  *♦  Is  not  Mr.  Curzon's 
blunt  aiseiiion  the  direct  outcome  of  a 
more  explicit  understanding  between 
Japan  and  England  arranged  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Marquis  lio  and  Sir 
Ernest  Satow  ?  " 

We  confess  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
assert  any  thing  as  to  the  truth  or  untruth 
of  the  alleged  undersianduig.  It  is 
true,  the  Japanese  Emperor  sent  t!ie 
moüt  illustrious  Prii  cc  of  the  Blood  to 
represent  him  at  the  Queen's  Jubilee  and 
he  was  received  in  the  warmest  possible 
manner  by  the  Court  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  l^rilain  ;  but  there  is  noth- 
ing in  tills  fact  to  wairani  the  existence 
of  a  political  agreement.  Marquis  \io\ 
sudden  departure  to  join  Prince  Arisu- 
ga\>.a  iiuh  been  much  commented  upon; 
but  we  have  no  i)Ositive  proof  that  he 
was  entrusted  with  a  political  mission. 
Besides,  even  if  an  understanding  of  the 
alleged  nature  be  really  arrived  at,  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  to  be  authoritatively 
made  known  to  the  public,  for  the  time 
being  at  least.  All  that  we  can  do,  ander 
the  circumstances,  is  to  consider  the 
current  nimobr  in  the  light  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  two  countries,  or  rather  to 
take  the  present  occasion  to  discuss 
hypotheticalty  the  general  situation  in 
the  Far  East 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  result  of  the 
Japan-China  war  has  been  too  much 
dwelt  upon,  so  much  that  we  feel  inclined 
to  refrain  from  speaking  of  it  any  more. 
But  in  considering  the  present  position 


of  Great  Britain  and    fapan,   we  are 
obliged  to  refer  to  it  once  again,  for  it 
was  since  the  late  complication  of  the 
Far  Eastern  Powers  that  we  be^an  to 
hear  of  the  talk  of  an  Anglo-Japanese 
understanding.    Indeed,  there  are  aonie 
who  think  that  the  action  of  certain 
Powers  in  the  course  of  the  war  was 
prompted  partly  by  ihe  suspicion  on  their 
part  that  Japan  liad  formed  a  secret 
alliance  with  Great  Britain.    In  the  way 
of  the  formation  of  an  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance,  however,  there  are  difficulties 
which  appear  to  be  unsurmountable 
under  ordinary  circumstances.    In  the 
first  place,  Great  Britain  is  nr.t  in  the 
habit  of  binding  herself  to  another  Pow- 
er except  lor  the  pur])ose  of  accomplish- 
ing a  definite  and  imminent  c^bject.  In 
the  secontl  place,  the  responsibility  of 
idciiiiiyini;  her  interests  with  those  of  a 
world-witle  Empire  is  too  wei;j;iiiy  fur 
Japan  to  bear.    But  as  10  the  recent 
rapprochement  of  the  two  countries,  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt. 

Being  one  of  the  two  I'.uropean  Prow- 
ers which  have  the  greatest  interests  in 
Asia,  Great  Britain  is  naturally  anxious 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Eas^  and  since  her  weak  point  lies  in 
the  army,  it  is  almost  a  necessity  for  her 
to  be  on  friendly  tenns  with  a  land 
Power.    Before  the  war,  China  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  strongest  %Â  Asiatic 
countries.   After  the  war,  Japan  stands 
out,  in  spite  of  her  short  Comings»  sis  the 
foremost  nation  in  the  Far  East  What 
the  author  of  "Problems  of  Greater 
Britain  "  says  about  China  before  the  war 
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applies  with  equal  force  lo  Japan  after 
the  war,  especially  because  she  proved 
capable,  notwiihstanding  her  insolar 
position,  to  send  out  a  large  expedition- 
ary  army.  Besides,  it  is  a  patent  fact, 
recognized  by  Englishmen  themselves, 
ihat  they  have  lately  lost  the  firm  hold 
which  they  nse<f  to  have  upon  China, 
their  place  being  taken  by  the  Russians. 
If,  bdng  situated  in  a  position  like  this. 
Great  Britain  were  to  look  for  a  country 
to  co-operate  with  her,  it  is  but  natural 
that  her  attention  should  be  directed  to 
Japan.  She  may  not  care  to  enter  an 
alliance,  but  it  is  no  doubt  her  interest 
to  cultivate  good  relations  with  this 
country.  Her  refusal  to  join  the  three 
Powers  in  forcing  Japan  out  of  the 
liaotun^'  Pet  1  insula  and  her  acquiescence 
to  the  cession  of  Formosa  to  Japan  have 
struck  the  keynote  of  Great  Britain's 
policy  in  regard  to  Far  Eastern  affairs, 
and  her  good  will  has  been  fully  appre- 
ciated and  reciprocated  by  the  Japanese; 
-in  the  languaj^e  of  Marqnis  Iiô,  in  nti 
interview  with  tlie  Tunes  corresjioiui- 
t.'ni  at  Paris,  "we  can  not  foriret  the 
invariable  neutrality  maintained  by  Eng- 
land." 

Though  Great  Britain  and  Japan  Ij.ive 
been  drawn  nearer,  particularly  as  a 
consequence  ot  the  war,  the  friendly 
relation  of  the  two  peoples  ot  course  did 
«Ol  originate  ivnchronically  with  it. 
Ever  since  Japan  was  opened  to  foreign 
intercourse,  Great  Britain,  together 
with  the  United  Slates  of  America,  has 
exercised  over  the  social  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  people  a  more  far-rcacimig 


and  wide-spread  influence  than  the  rest 
of  the  Western  nations.  English  has 
been  studied  throughout  the  country,  to 
the  extent  that,  if  one  speaks  of  a  foreign 
tongue,  it  is  generally  understood  to 
mean  the  English  language.  This  is 
saying  very  much  ;  for,  after  all,  hmgu- 
age  is  the  m^ium  of  ^ial  intercourse 
and  its  knowledge  is  an  indispensable 
condition  for  comprehending  ideas  and 
institutions.  Indeed,  such  Japanese  who 
have  come  in  conuct  with  foreigners  did 
so  mostly,  with  English  speaking  people. 
The  new  generation  of  writers  have  been 
largely  inspired  by  English  literature. 
Many  of  the  leaders  of  progressive 
thought  are  students  of  English  thinkers. 
The  result  ofthi«  state  of  things  is  that, 
of  all  the  European  nations,  the  British 
is  best  known  and  most  respected  by  the 
greatest  number  of  Japanese.  Thus, 
whatever  may  be  the  political  relation 
between  the  two  countries,  the  strong 
ties  connecting  the  two  peoples  remain 
unaffected  by  it.  It  is  especially  signifi- 
cant, therefore,  that  Great  Britain  was 
the  first  to  conclude  a  revised  treaty 
j  with  Japan,  and  to  recognize  her  status 
'  as  a  civilised  country  by  consenting  to 
ai^olish  the  consular  jurisdiction.  The 
good  will  thus  shown  to  Japan  will  be 
long  remembered  by  our  countrymen, 
no  less  than  Great  Britain  s  friendly 
attitude  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
China. 

As  to  the  question  «jf  diplomacy, 
Japati  iias  a  policy  of  its  own  and  is 
ready  to  make  a  concert  action  w  ith  any 
Stale  that  concurs  with  her  in  its  views 
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mnd  interests.  -  Peimanent  peace  in  the 
Far  £ast»  independence  of  Korea,  and 
the  opening  of  China  are  the  watchwords 
of  Japanese  diplomaqr.  As  can  be 
easily  seen,  these  three  items  are  closely 
related'  to  one  another  and  constitote 
one  line  of  policy.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  as  a  security  of  the  maintenance  of 
equilibrium,  the  independence  of  Korea 
must  be  firmly  guaranteed.  One  of  the 
most  happy  results  of  peace  is  develop- 
ment of  commerce,  and  commerce  in 
turn  serves  to  preserve  peace.  Hence, 
in  order  to  put  the  peace  of  the  Far  East 
on  a  firm  basis,  and  to  multiply  the 
felicities  of  peace  and  enjoy  them  with 
all  the  nations  of  the  world,  endeavours 
should  be  made  to  open  the  vast  Empire 
of  China  to  commerce  and  civilization. 
Such  is  the  invariable  policy  of  the  Japan- 
ese Government  to  be  pursued  irrespec- 
tive of  the  changes  of  tlie  personnel  of  the 
Ministry.  It  was  certainly  in  accordance 
with  this  spirit  that  Count  Okunia,  in 
his  address  to  the  Oriental  Society,  pro- 
claimed peace  and  justice  as  our  aim, 
and  the  attempt  to  help  Korea  as  an 
outcome  of  the  purpose. 
•  Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain  is  not  far  apart 
from  that  of  Japan,  indicated  above. 
Doubtless  she  took  a  vei)  active  interest 
in  Far  Eastern  affairs,  when,  in  iS86, 
she  occupied  Port  Hamilton  on  an  island 
near  Korea,  and  evacuated  it  only  after 
eiactin^  a  pledge  from  Russia  that  the 
latter  Power  would  not  occupy  the 
Korean  Peninsula  under  any  circam- 
stances  whatsoever.     More  recently. 


I  EAST. 

however,  Great  Britain  became  apparent- 
ly a  little  indiffierent  to  the  politics  of  the 
Extreme  Orient,  and  allowed  other  Pow- 
ers to  have  much  their  own  way,  until 
some  indined  to  think  that  she  bad 
become  too  old  to  take  decisive  steps,  or 
too  wealthy  to  risk  anything;  Bui  those 
who  were  not  blind  to  the  vigour  and 
activity  shown  by  the  Britons  in  their 
world-wide  enterprise  did  not  entertain 
this  view  for  a  moment  British  terri- 
tories are  scattered  all  over  the  globe, 
and  the  statesmen  at  Westminster  are 
not  always  able  to  pay  equal  attention  to 
ever)'  nook  and  comer  of  the  Empire. 
This  is  the  reason  why  Great  Britain 
sometimes  seems  to  be  negligent  of  her 
interests  in  this  or  that  part  of  her 
dominions.  When,  however,  the  Lion 
is  awakened  and  takes  action,  terror  is 
struck  into  thehenrt  of  the  most  haughty 
of  Rulers.  IVIr,  Lurzon's  recent  declara- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  sign 
of  Great  Britain's  re-awakening  to  her 
interests  in  the  Far  East.  He  states,  in 
the  clearest  and  most  unmistakable 
language,  Great  Britain's  objection  to 
the  annexation  of  Korea,  and  the 
Korean  harbours  being  used  for  disturb- 
ing the  balance  of  power.  Those  con- 
tingencies are  just  what  Japan  has  to 
prevent  by  any  means.  It  matters  little 
whether  or  not  the  assertion  of  the 
British  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  is  a  result  of  the  inter- 
view between  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mar- 
qms  Itô.  Causality  or  chance,  alliance 
or  non-alliance,  understanding  or  non- 
understanding,  the  fact  remans  that  the 
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policy  of  the  two  coontries  runs  in  the 
same  groove.  In  pncstting  our,  policy, 
we  have  the  satis&ction  of  being  in 
company  with  the  richest  conntry,  the 
biggest  Empire,  and  the  strongest  Sea 
Power  in  the  world,  while  Great  Britain 
may  rely  upon  our  co-operation  in 
guarding  her  interests  in  the  Far  East 

But  it  is  not  with  Great  Britain  atone 
that  we  are  to  co-operate.  So  fiir  as  we 
know  from  the  assertion  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  St  Peteisbttig  and  its  Représent- 
atives» peace  in  the  Far, .East  and  in- 
dependence of  Korea  are  also  principles 
of  Rusrârn  diplomacy.  In  1884,  Russia 
practically  recognized  Korea  as  an  in- 
dependent country  by  concluding  a 
commercial  treaty  with  her.  Three 
years  later,  she  gave  a  pledge  to  Great 
Britain  not  to  occupy  the  Peninsula 
under  any  circumstances.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Japan-China  war,  she  notified 
that  she  could  not  allow  the  independ- 
ence of  Korea  to  be  destroyed.   At  the 


end  of  the  war,  she  gave  a  friendly 
advice  to  Japan  not  to  remain  in  Uao- 
tung  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the  Far 
East  Any  nation  that  concurs  with  us 
in  this  line  of  policy  is  welcome  to  our 
company.  We  had  to  open  hostilities 
with  China,  because  she  refused  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  reforming  Korea  and 
insisted  on  treating  the  Kingdom  as  her 
dependency.  We  concluded  a  conven- 
tion with  Russia,  because  she  was  anxi- 
ous to  secure  the  independence  of  Korea, 
and  willing  to  lead  her  in  the  way  of 
order  and  reform.  Now  Great  Britain 
comes  forward  to  join  us  in  the  effort 
It  is  very  reassuring  to  see  the  two 
greatest  Powers  of  the  world  showing 
the  will  to  undertake  with  us  the  humane 
and  honourable  work  of  guaranteeing 
the  independence  of  a  kingdom  and  of 
maintaining  the  permanent  peace  of  the 
Far  East  May  Heaven  bless  the  co- 
operation of  the  three  nations  1 
August  6th,  1897. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BANKING  IN  JAPAN. 

(ConcUtded), 


The  establishment  of  the  Bank  of 
Japan  hastened  the  redemption  of  non- 
convertible  notes  issued  by  the  national 
banks,  the  former  having  issued  its  own 
ccmvertible  notes;  moreover,  it  was 
needful  that  the  non-convertible  notes 
issued  by  the  Government  should  be 
redeemed  with  silver,  and  the  whole 


of  this  buseness  was  entrusted  to  the 
Nippon  Ginkô.  The  Government,  at 
this  time,  with  a  view  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  currency,  issued  unsigned  public 
loan  bonds  and  in  1885  the  diiference 
in  value  between  paper  notes  and  silver 
was  abolished,  and  by  this  means,  the 
currency  system  was  unified.  National 
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banks  le  inj;  now  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege ot  issuing  nt^te?;,  a  more  prosperous 
era  for  private  banks  conrimenced,  and 
consequently  the  number  of  them  in- 
creased rapidly.  These  changes  neces- 
sitated the  founding  of  a  clearing-honee. 
The  first  and  largest  of  the  kind  was  es- 
tablished in  Osaka  in  1879,  and  follow- 
ed by  one  in  Tôkyû  in  1880.  Osaka 
being  the  commercial  centre  of  the 
Empire,  bills  originating  there  take  pre- 
cedence over  even  those  of  Tôkyû,  and 
tl  is  used  for  clearing  bills  of  other 
localities  besides  Osaka.  The  develop- 
ment of  piivate  banks  increased  the 
business  of  the  Bank  of  Japan  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  branch  Bank  was  establish- 
ed at  Osaka,  the  commercial  centre. 
For  a  full  description  of  the  w  ork  of  this 
brancii  ihe  reader's  :itiention  is  clirecied 
to  the  admiiahle  compilation.  '"A 
history  of  banking  in  all  nations.  W  ith 
the  development  of  foreign  trade,  the 
business  of  the  Yokoli.ima  Specie  Jîank 
was  greatly  exiendeti,  and  in  June, 
iSSo.  a  branch  office  was  established  in 
Kobe,  it  was  also  then  proposed  to  ex- 
tend its  field  of  operations  to  Kutope 
and  .\n. erica.  Let  us  quoie  a  few 
lines  iioin  the  work  above  n^cntioned. 

Before  carrying  oui  this  iulcntiou  (i.e. 
to  e.vtcnd  tlse  field  of  operation)  a 
special  mission  was  sent  in  Aul;u^i  (  1880) 
to  London  and  New  \'ork.  to  aurvey  the 
place  ot  e.nalylishnicnl  and  the  actual 
con.liiijn  of  ilic  foreign  exchanges. 
Guveinuienl  permission  was  obtained 
for  the  gradual  eslablishmeiu  of  branch 
oßices  and  agencies  in  London,  New 


York,  San  Francisco,  Shanghai  and 
other  places.  The  commercial  im- 
portance of  London  made  it  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  branch  oiïice  there,  in 

December.  1884  The  chief  busi* 

ness  of  the  branch  in  London  was  to 
buy  bills  drawn  on  Asiatic  markets  with 
the  money  obtained  on  the  bills  at 
maturity."     We    find   now  that  the 
financial  system   of  Japan   was  im- 
proving in  every  way;  the  currency 
system  was  brought  unto  unity;  two 
large    banking    corporations   and  a 
number  of  private  banks  were  in  a 
flourishing  condition.    With  regard  to 
the  national  banks,  the  Government 
employed  every  means  t>  help  them  in 
redeeming   the   non-convertible  notes 
issued  by  them.    However,  before  the 
redemption   of  these   notes  could  be 
coni[)!etcd,  twent}   years,   the  term  of 
iheir  existence,  was  rapidly  passing  away. 
The  parainounr  (juestion  now  was, — 
what  is  to  be  done  with  these  national 
banks  ?    There  were  two  parties  in  the 
Diet,  the  one  favouring  the  idea  that  they 
should  coniinue  their  business  as  private 
banks,  w  hile  ihe  other  considered  their 
existence  should  be  prolonged   for  a 
period  of  eight   or  ten  years.  The 
Government   supported   the  first,  and 
suggesied  plan  to  the  Diet,  to  the  follow- 
ing effect. 

"When  the  tertn  of  their  existence 
ex[ures,  these  banks  may  continue  tîicir 
I  biisine-s  as  private  bank:,,  and  those 
non-cuuveriil)!e  notes  issued  by  ihcm, 
shall  be  leUeemed  out  of  the  capital 
deposited   fur  that  purpose  '  "Even 
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under  these  conditions,  these  national 

banks  were  in  a  favourable  position, 
but  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives was  opposed  to  this  plan,  the  chief 
objection  bein:::  to  the  reserve  capital 
being  used  \ox  the  purpose  ;  the  proposal 
was  rejected  on  January  2Sih,  1895, 
and  a  new  scheme  proposed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  in  turn 
reiected  by  the  Peers  on  February  fjth 
of  the  i»anie  year.  In  January,  1896, 
the  Government  brought  forward  a  new 
measure — or  rather  a  modificaiion  uf 
the  former — pr<.<[)OsinLr  that  non-con- 
vertible note;  shoiied  be  redcemeil  by 
money  bori.iwed  from  llie  Bank  of 
Japan  with  little  or  no  interest.  Thus, 
the  n;L[;üi,;il  banks  were  dcpiived  of 
iheii  special  juivilegcs,  but  freed,  at  the 
^same  time,  from  the  control  of  the 
Government  to  which  they  had  been 
hitherto  subjected  and  were  now  given 
all  the  advantages  of  private  banks. 
This  bül  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
the  Diet  About  this  time,  the  memo- 
rable Japan-China  war  occurred,  and 
the  work  of  the  Bank  of  Japan  daring 
this  war  is  worthy  of  notice.  A  public 
loan  was  twice  raised.  The  whole  nation, 
with  one  accord,  assented  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Government  The  patriotism  of 
the  nation  may  have  had  a  great  share 
in  the  ananimity  of  the  people  with  the 
Government,  but  the  wovk  of  the  Bank 
of  Japan  at  this  juncture  must  not  be 
undervalued.  As  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  war,  the  system  of  currency  and 
the  economic  condition  of  the  country 
was  greatly  disturbed,  and  it  was  the 


efforts  of  the  Bank  of  Japan  that  restored 
it  to  its  normal  state.  The  receiving  of 
the  indemnity  from  China  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  industries  have  both  combined 
to  develope  the  banking  business  of 
Japan,  and  the  Bank  of  fapan  itself 
founded  as  an  agency  of  national  econo- 
my has  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
restoring  the  financial  equilibrium  of  the 
country.  The  ^vo:k  of  the  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank  iia.s  been  equallv  threat.  Its 
help  in  developing  our  trade  with  foreign 
countries  is  sufliciently  well  known. 

Some  lueniy  years  ago,  when  the 
Bank  of  Japan  and  the  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank  were  first  established,  the  Govern- 
ment conceived  the  idea  of  founding  the 
Hypothec  Bank  of  Japan,  but  as  a  large 
number  of  the  national  hank  notes  were 
still  unredeemed  and  the  currency 
system  was  not  yei  fully  organized, 
the  Government  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  matters  were  not  yet  ripe  enough 
and  deferred  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
ject The  result  of  Japan-China  war 
was  a  better  finanical  proi>pect,  and  the 
idea  was  again  taken  into  consideration, 
and  eventually  brought  before  the  Diet 
A  bill  was  introduced  and  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  14th  of 
March,and  with  some  amendments  by  the 
House  of  Fbers  in  the  following  month. 

The  death  of  Baron  Kawada,  the 
President  of  the  Bank  of  Japan,  caused 
much  discussion  in  finanical  circles  as 
to  his  successor  and  the  policy  he  would 
pursue,  and  eventually  the  choice  fell  on 
Baron  Iwasaki.  Some  few  improve- 
monts  have  been  made  by  him,  the 
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reorganization  of  the  system  of  mortgage 
being  among  the  rtsi.  Formerly  in  our 
financial  circle,  credit  based  on  securities 

only  had  any  worth.  From  1S89  railway 
enierprises  developed  rapidly, share  bonds 
were  issued  in  every  direction,  and  the 
Bank  of  japan  accepted  temporarily  these 
bonds  as  mortgages,  to  give  them  as  it 
were  a  start  But  now  with  the  develop- 
ment of  trade,  personal  credit  is  a  neces- 
sity. Without  it,  business  is  impossible, 
and  so,  the  mortgage  system  was  afian- 
doned  three  months  ago,  and  lirtüs  were 
pcnuiited  to  make  loans  on  their  own 
personal  credit.  Bat,  as  too  sudden  a 
change  might  prove  dangerous,  mort- 
gages %vcic  still  allowed  at  the  rate  of 
60^  of  the  current  value. 


As  we  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  a  banking  system  is  not  a 
new  thing  in  this  countr)',  but  it  needs 
still  a  great  deal  of  improvement.  As 
the  trade  of  Japan  expands,  so  must  the 
banking  business  be  enlarged,  We 
I  have  now  adopted  a  gold  standard, 
which  will  shortly  be  carried  out,  and 
this  will  doubtless  facilitate  our  financial 
dealings  with  foreign  countries.  The 
progress  of  our  banking  business  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  has  been  marvel- 
ous, but  we  must  not  rest  on  our  oars. 
Let  us  hope  always  for  the  better, 
and  not  rest  satisfied  till  Japan  stands 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  greatest 
nations  of  tiie  world. 


PROGRÈS  DE  LA  MARINE  ET  DE  L'ARMÉE 

AU  JAPON. 


La  marine  du  Japon  est  venue  de 
trois  sources  :  de  la  Hollande,  de  la 
France,  et  de  l'Angleterre.  La  premièn 
s  donné  une  idée  de  la  marine  aux 
Japonais,  la  seconde  en  a  posé  chez 
eux  le  fondement,  et  la  troisième  lenr 
a  enseigné  à  organiser  une  marine. 
Nous  n'oublierons  jamds  ces  trois 
bien&iteurs  de  notre  pays. 

Quand  le  gouvernement  de  Tokugawa 
prit  la  résolution  d'avoir  une  marine 
il  ne  savait  pas  même  distinguer  les 
vaisseaux  de  gueiie  des  vaisseaux  de 


commerce.  Il  croyait  que  pour  défendre 
les  côtes  du  Japon  il  fallait  dix  vaisseaux, 
mais  il  ne  savait  pas  quelle  sorte  de 
vaisseaux  il  fitUait.  Il  demanda  d'abord 
à  Dunker  Curtius,  consul  de  Hollande  à 
Nagasaki,  de  lui  acheter  dix  lÀtimenis 
jusqu'à  l'année  suivante.  Quand  Dun- 
ker Curtius  lui  eut  expliqué  que  des 
vaisseaux  de  guerre,  n'étant  pas  une 
marchandise  ne  pouvaient  pas  être 
achetés  si  vite,  il  voulut  au  moins  avoir 
un  vaisseau  de  guerre  ou  deux,  et  de 
plus  il  demanda  au  gouvernement  de 
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Hollande  de  vouloir  bioi  enseigner  aux 
Japonais  la  manière  de  manœuvrer  les 
vaisseaux.   En  1855,  en  répondant  à 
cette  demande,  la  Hollande  fit  présent 
au  Shogun  d'un  vaisseau  de  guerre 
appelé  "Sumbing"  (les  Japonais  l'appelè- 
rent "Kwan-Kö-Maru"),  et  vingt-deux 
hollandus,  qui  formaient  l'équipage  de  ce 
vaisseau,  demeurèrent  à  Nagasaki  pour 
instruire  les  Japonais.    Le  gouverne- 
1^  ment  de  Tokugawa  offrit  des  produits 
japonais  au  roi  de  Hollande  en  échange 
de  son  présent,  c'étai^t:  une  armure, 
un  sabre  à  poignée  d'or,  un  Nagmata 
chaussé  d'or  («orie  de  hallebarde),  cinq 
patres  de  Km^fyoiu  (paravents  dorés), 
un  service  d'assiettes  Hàm  yaO,  des 
meubles    laqués  d'or,   une  quantiié 
considérable  de  brocart,  de  crêpe,  de 
poupées.     Au  mois  de  juillet  de  la 
premiète  année  de  Ân-sei  (1854),  le 
gouvernement  de  Tokugawa  fîxa  pour 
la  première  fois  le  di^peau  du  Japon  ou 
"pays  du  soleil  levaBC^  Ce  fut  l'image 
du  soleil  peinte  en  rouge  sur  un  fond 
blanc,    he  vaisseau  à  vapeur  qui  mit 
pour  la  première  fois  ce  pavillon  à  son 
mât,  fut  le  "Kwan-Kô-Maru"  (Sumiing). 
Au  mois  d'août  de  la  seconde  année 
de  An-sei  (1855),  le  gouvernement  de 
Tokugawa  envoya  trente-huit  élèves  et 
deux  charpentiers  à  Nagasaki,  pour 
qu'ils  apprissent  des  officiers  hollandais 
la  manière  de  diriger  les  vaisseaux  à 
vapeur  et  toutes  les  connaissances 
relatives  à  la  marine.  De  ces  trente-huit, 
vingt>deux  étant  montés  à  bord  d'un 
vaisseau  â  voiles,  le  "Shôhei-Maru," 
construit  à  Satsuma,  se  rendirent  à 


Nagasaki  par  mer.  Outre  le  Bakufn  on 
gouvernement  du  Shôgun,  les  principaux 
Daimios  de  l'ouest  y  envoyèrent  aussi  de 
leurs  sujets:  Satsuma  sdze  hommes 
Kumamoto  cinq»  Fukuoka  vingt-huit, 
Hagî  quinze,  Saga  quarante-huit,  Tsn 
douse,  Fuknyama  quatre,  Kakegawa 
un.  Quelques  mois  après,  le  gouverne- 
ment de  Tokugawa  envoya  encore 
une  fois  douze  élèves.  L'intendant 
général  de  cette  nouvelle  marine  en 
fonnation  était  Nagai  Iwanojo.  Le 
recrutement  des  matelots  se  faisait 
parmi  les  habitants  de  l'île  Shnakn.  Et 
cela  non  senlement  parce  qu'ils  étaient 
fiimtliarisés  avec  les  dangeis  de  la  pro- 
fession, mais  pour  une  raison  historique. 
Il  y  a  300  ans,  quand  Tatkô  Hideyoshi 
attaqua  la  Coiée,  la  plupart  des  matelots  >^ 
avaient  été  pris  panni  les  pêcheurs  de 
cette  Ile.  A  leur  retour  pour  prix  de 
leurs  services  tous  les  habitants  de  Tile 
furent  exemptés  de  tous  les  impôts  et  ce 
glorieux  privilège,  ayant  été  reconnu 
aussi  par  lyeyasu,  dura  jtisqu'â  l'ère 
An-sei.  liorsque  le  gouvernement  de 
Tokugawa  en  vint  à  avoir  une  marine, 
Nagai  Iwanojo  lui  soumit  l'idée  d'em- 
ployer ces  insulaires  pour  matelots  â 
cause  de  ce  souvenir  historique,  voilà 
pourquoi  au  commencement  de  la 
marine  japonaise  les  matelots  étaient 
tous  des  habitans  de  l'île  Sbuakn.  Les 
instructeurs  hollandais  étaient  ; 

Le  Capitaine  Y.  C.  C  Pels  Rycken, 
Le  lieutenant  A.  Â.  s.  Graeuwen, 
Do       C.  Eeg, 
Do        Parker  de  longe. 
£n  dehors  de  ces  quatre  officiers,  il  y 
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avait,  pour  c<:'mj)lc:er  celtc  école  de 
marine,  deux  mécaniciens,  quatre  for- 
gerons, un  charpentier,  un  homme  c[ui 
faisait  profession  tie  voilier,  trois  quariicrs- 
maiires,  sept  matelots,  quatre  chauffeurs. 
Pels  Rycken  enseigna  aux  Japonais 
l'art  de  naviguer,  de  gouverner  le 
vaisseau,  Graeuwen  la  manière  de 
construire  le  vaisseau,  de  pointer  les 
canons,  Ecg  la  manière  de  manœuvrer 
et  de  mesurer  les  distances,  longe 
ratithmétique.  La  somme  totale  des 
salaires  payés  à  ces  Hollandais  était 
de  31560  guldens  par  an,  dont  5400 
pour  le  salaire  de  Pels  Rycken,  3000  pour 
celui  de  Graeuwen,  2700  poor  ceux  de 
Eeg  et  de  longe.  Ao  mois  d'octobre  de 
la  seconde  année  de  An-sci  (1855), 
struction  commença  à  Nagasaki,  mais 
tes  instructeurs  hollandais  et  les  élèves 
japonais  ne  pouvaient  comprendre  la 
langue  les  uns  des  autres  et  il  AUut 
quarante  interprètes  pour  mettre  en 
rapport  et  lef  élniaîtress  le  èves. 
Pendant  quelques  mois  les  Japonais 
eurent  beaucoup  de  difficulté  à  com- 
prendre l'enseignement  des  Hollandais  ; 
cependant  ils  finirent  par  saisir.  Le 
comte  Katsu  Awa  (alois  il  s'appelait 
Katsu  Rintaro)  un  élève  d'alors,  ancien 
ministre  de  la  marine,  maintenant 
membre  du  conseil  privé,  me  disait  ces 
jou»  derniers  à  propos  des  commence- 
ments de  la  marine  japonaise  :  "La 
première  année  de  l'ère  de  An-sei 
(1S54),  des  Samourais  d'un  degré  in- 
férieur, originaires  de  Nagasaki  reçurent 
du  gouvernement  du  Shûgun  l'ordre 
d'étudier  les  choses  relatives  à  la  marine. 


à  bord  de  deux  v-aisseaux  hollandais  ; 
mais  ces  hommes  ne  devant  être  que 
des   matelots,    il   fallait    faire  ailleurs 
l'éducation  des  ofiicier.s.     Le  gouverne- 
ment de  Tokugawa  voulut  envoyer  pour 
cette  fin  les  plus  habiles  parmi  les  Hata- 
motos  (Sauiuurais  qui  servaient  de  garde 
au  Shogun)  à  Nagasaki;  mais  les  Ilata- 
motos  orgueilleux,  se  regardant  bien 
au-dessus  du  commun  deü  Samourais, 
considéraient  avec  mépris  la  condition 
des  gens  de  l'équipage.    De  plus  ayant 
mené  une  vie  voluptueuse,  durant  une 
longue  période  de  paix,  ils  n'avaient  pas 
le  ciiutage  de  supporter  les  fiitigues  de  la 
mer.  Cest  pourquoi  tous  les  Hatamotos 
qui  recevaient  un  salaire  de  mille  Kok» 
de  ria  et  au-dessus,  refusèrent  d'être 
officiers  de  marine;  mais  moi,  qui  avais 
été  désigné  avec  eux,  j'allai  sans  retard 
à  Nagasaki  la  seconde  année  de  An-sei. 
J'eus  d'abord  beaucoup  de  peine  à  com- 
prendre les  Hollandais  ;  mais  deux  ans 
après,  j'était  devenu  un  marin  capable 
de  manœuvrer,  sans  leur  siecouis,  un 
vaisseau  à  vapeur.  Pendant  les  premières 
années,  quand  nous  essayions  de  navi- 
guer hors  de  la  baie  de  Nagasaki,  les 
officiers  hollandais  étaient  toujours  avec 
nous  à  bord  de  notre  vaisseau,  et  ils  ne 
nous  permettaient  jamais  de  naviguer 
seuls.  Un  jour  je  fliisais  les  fonctions  de 
capitaine,  à  L'entrée  de  la  baie,  sur  un 
bateau  que  nous  avions  fabriqué  sous  la 
surveillance  des  olBciers  hollandais,  pour 
apprendre  l'art  de  la  construction  des 
navires.    Tout  à  coup  une  terrible  tem- 
pête éclata.    Malgré  toute  notre  atten- 
tion, le  bateau  ayant  été  jeté  par  les 
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vagues  8ur  un  rocher,  y  demeura  Im- 
mobile. La  tempête  redoublant  de 
fttrenr,  la  situation  4tait  devenue  des 
plus  périlleuses.  Je  commandai  alors 
en  criant  de  toutes  mes  forces  :  pré- 
parez-^votis,  fuyez  sur  les  embarcations,  je 
mourrai  seul,  ce  sera  assez  d'un  qui 
s'ouvre  le  ventre.  Tous  les  hommes  de 
l'équipn^e,  animés  par  ce  cri,  firent  un 
suprême  effort  pour  pousser  le  bateau  et 
ils  réussirent  enfin  à  le  sauver  du  rocher. 
Le  gouvernail  était  brisé  ;  mais  nous 
pûmes  retourner  sans  autre  accident  à 
Nagasaki.  A  partir  de  ce  jour  les  offi- 
ciers holiand-AÏs  me  jtermirent,  à  moi 
seulement,  de  m'avenlurer  au  loin,  sur 
la  mer,  sans  leur  direction.  Je  naviguai 
donc  accompagné  par  des  Japonais  seuls 
aux  Liou-Kiou,  à  h  cûte  de  Chang:- 
Haï,  à  Ceyian.  Quand  nous  étions 
partis  de  Edo  pour  Nagasaki,  notre 
gouvernement  uous  avail  ordonné  de  ne 
pas  changer  les  coutumes  japonaises 
pour  prendre  les  manières  cun  «[jeennes  ; 
niai>  comme  k-  vêicmeni  japonais  est 
trèà  incommode  pour  le  n^arin.  je 
portais  Je  mcux  habits  hollandais. 
Je  laissais  tomber  mes  cheveux  par  der- 
rière sans  me  raser  la  léle,  ni  former  une 
petite  queue,  à  la  mode  japonaise.  De 
plus  je  portais  une  épée  européenne,  et 
des  souliers.  Peu  s'en  fallut  que  je  ne 
fusse  acctt^  de  crime  pour  avoir  suivi 
ainsi  les  coutumes  européennes.  Les 
matelots  portaient,  au  commencement, 
des  sandales  de  paille  (chaussure  des 
Japonais  en  vo}'age);  quelques  mois 
après  on  leur  donna  des  souliers  con- 
fectionnés  à  Nagasaki.    Tous  les  élèves 


étaient  sans  chapeaux,  quelques-uns  se 
couvraient  la  téte  d'une  tautî»,  sorte  de 
bonnet  Dans  ce  temps-là  Tadminis« 
tration  financière  du  gouvernement  de 
Tokugawa  était  en  désordre.  Pas  la 
plus  petite  somme  d'aigent  ne  fut  en- 
voyée de  Edo  à  Nagasaki.  Heureuse- 
ment qu'il  y  avait  une  réserve  de 
2^0,000  riyo  d'or  (cette  monnaie  vaudrait 
aujourd'hui  deux  yen  vingt  sen)  dans  la 
caisse  du  gouverneur  de  la  ville  de  Naga- 
saki. C'était  le  produit  des  douanes  qui 
y  avait  été  accumulé  durant  un  grand 
nombre  d'années.  Toutes  les  dépense=: 
faites  pour  l  instruciion  des  marins  furent 
payées  avec  cet  argent. 

An  printemps  de  la  (lualricme  année 
de  An-sei  (1857),  malgré  la  [»eine  cl  les 
diflRcultés,  les  élèves  japonais  étaient 
parvenus  à  comprendre  à  peu  près  la 
science  de  la  marine.  T.e  gouvernement 
de  Tokugawa,  ayant  tlessein  d'établir 
une  école  de  marine  à  Edo  pour 
discipliner  les  Ilatamotos,  donna  uidre 
aux  élèves  qu'il  avait  envoyés  de 
revenir  à  lù1o.  ICn  mars  de  la  n.caie 
année  de  An-sei  (1857),  Nagai  Iwanojo. 
le  directeur  de  l'instruction  maritime  à 
Nagasaki,  revint  à  Edo  sur  le  "Kwan- 
Kô-Mant,"  dont  l'équipage  se  composait 
de  quelques-uns  des  élè%*es  du  Bakufu 
qui  avaient  appris  à  manoeuvrer  le 
vaisseau  à  Nagasaki  ;  les  autres  retour- 
nèrent à  Edo  par  terre.  Ktmura 
Zusho  se  rendit  de  £do  à  Nagasaki, 
à  la  place  de  Nagai  Iwanojo  ;  Katsu 
Rintaro  (le  comie  Katsu  Awa  de  main^ 
tenant)  resta  à  Nagasaki  pour  guider 
les  nouveaux  étudiants  qui  devaient 
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y  venir  bienlôt.    En  avril  de  la  même 
année,  le  Gunkan-Kyûju-Sho  (école  de 
marine)  fut  établi  à  Tsukiji,  faubourg  de 
Edo  avec  Nagai  Iwanojo  comme  direc- 
teur, Yatabori  Keizô,  qui  avait  été  au- 
trefois avec  Katsu  Rintaro  chef  des 
élèves  à  Nagasaki,  comme   chef  des 
officiers  instructeurs  et  seize  des  plus 
habiles  étudiants  du  Bakufu  comme 
instructeurs.    Le  19  juillet  de  la  même 
année  l'école  commença  ses  exercices, 
et  les  élèves  durent  revêtir  le  Kami- 
shiftio  (habit  de  gala)  ;  même  en  temps 
ordinaire  il  ne  leur  fut  pas  permis  de 
s'habiller  à  la  mode  européenne.  En 
août  de  la  même  année,  le  japon" 
vaisseau  de  guerre  à  vapeur  à  trois  mâts, 
construit  en  Hollande  à  la  demande  du 
Bakufu,  arriva  à  Nagasaki  (les  Japonais 
rappelùreni  "  "Kan-Rin-Maru  "),  le  capi- 
taine de  ce  bâtiment  était  le  lieutenant 
Ridder  W.  I.  C.  Hluyssen  van  Katten- 
dyke;  après  lui,  les  deux  principaux 
officiers  étaient  le  lieutenant  B.  D.  van 
Torojen    et   le   lieutenant  Jhr.  M.  O. 
Wichers.    Ces  trois  officiers  et  trente- 
quatre  hollandais,  qui  formaient  l'équi- 
page de  ce  vaisseau,  servirent  de  maîtres 
aux  Japonais,  à  la  place  des  officiers  et 
hollandais  venus  auparavant.    Le  total 
des  soldes  payées  à  tous  ces  hollatulais 
fut  (le  68,820  guldens,    dont  5,400 
à  Katlendyke,  3,900  à  Torojen,  2,800  à 
Wichers.    lin  septembre  de  cette  même 
année  (1S57),  les  instructeurs  hollandais 
venus  les   premiers   retournèrent  dans 
"\^v.*-»i   leur  pays.    I.e  gouvernement  de  To- 
\  kugawa  donna  dix  vêtements,  trente-cinq 
l  mai  ou  pièces  d'argent  (un  mcä  vaudrait 


aujourd'hui  quarante  sen)  et  une  épée  au 
consul  de  Hollande  Dunker  Curtius, 
vingt  vêtements,  quinze  «iMi  d'ai^nt,  une 
épée  parée  et  une  somme  de  monnaie 
équivalant  à  la  solde  de  cinq  ans  à 
Pels  Rycken,  cinq  vêtements,  quinze  tuai 
d'argent,  une  épée  parée  et  une  somme 
de  mcmnaie  équivalant  à  la  solde  de 
quatre  ansà  Graeuwen,  le  même  nombre 
de  vêtements,  une  épée  semblable,  la 
même  quantité  d'argent,  et  une  somme 
de  monnaie  équivalant  à  la  solde  de 
trois  ans  aux  deux  autres  officiers,  enfin 
une  somme  de  monnaie  équivalant  à  la 
solde  de  deux  ans  et  quelques  produits 
japonais  à  tous  les  autres  hollandais. 
Au    même  mois,  vingt-six  nouveaux 
élèves  se  rendirent  de  Edo  à  Nagasaki. 
En  mars,  cinquième  année  de  An-sei 
(185S),  un  vapeur  à  trois  mats,  construit 
en  ITollnnde  comme  le  "Edo"  pour  le 
Bakufu,  arriva  à  Nagasaki  ;  il  fut  appelé 
plus  tard  "  Cho-Yo-Maru."  Au  mois  de 
mai  de  la  même  année,  six  élèves  qui 
étaient  venus  la  seconde  et  la  troisième 
année  à  Nagasaki,  retournèrent  à  Edo, 
sur  le  "  Hosho-Maru,"  un  vaisseau  i 
voiles.     Au  mois  de  juillet  de  la  incmc 
année,  l'Angleterre  fit  présent  au  Shogun 
du  yacht  à  vapeur  "Emperor    les  Japo- 
nais l'appelèrent  le  "  Han-Ryo-I\Iaru," 
En  Janvier,    sixième   année  de  An-sei 
(1859),  Rintaro  et  dix  élèves,  dont 

la  plupatt  étaient  de  ceux  qui  étaient 
venus  à  Nagasaki  la  troisième  année, 
retournèrent  aussi  à  Edo,  sur  le  '  '  Cho- 
Yo-Maru,"  vaisseau  à  vapeur.  Katsu 
Rintaro  y  faisait  les  fonctions  de  capi- 
taine, et  les  autres  Hatamoto  celles  d  offi- 
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ciers  ct  de  mécaniciens.  Au  mois  de  fé- 
vrier de  la  même  ann<'e.  le  gouvernement 
de  Toku£^a\va  lit  cesser  1  instruction  des 
marins  .\  Nagasaki,  et  tous  les  élèves  se 
rendirent  à  Edo  par  terre.  Les  instruc- 
teurs hollandais  retournèrent  aussi  dans 
leur  pays.  Le  gouvernement  leur  donna 
de  l'argent  et  des  produits  japonais  dans 
la  même  proportion  qu'il  avait  fait  au- 
paravant aux  premiers,  à  leur  retour. 
Ainsi  cet  essai  d'école  navale  cessa  après 
avoir  duré  pendant  cinq  ans.  Les  travaux 
de  ces  cinq  années  ne  furent  pas  sans  pro- 
duire un  résultat  important  pour  la  marine 
japonaise.  Il  sortit  de  là  beaucoup  de 
marins  qui  non  seulement  tinrent  le  pre- 
mier rang  dans  la  marine  du  Shôgun  et 
des  Daimtos,  mais  quelques-uns  d'entre 
eux  ont  joué  un  rôle  considérable  dans  la 
marine  du  Mikado,  depuis  la  Restauiation 
impériale  :  lecomteKatsunese  distingua 
pas  seulement  sous  le  Shôgun,  il  devint 
ministre  de  la  marine,  la  sixième  année 
de  M eijt  ;  un  autre,  Yatabori  Keiso  fut 
directeur  général  de  la  marine  sous  le 
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Shôgun  ;  un  troisième,  le  vicomte 
Enomoto,  après  avoir  été  sous* directeur 
général  de  la  marine  du  Shôgun,  est 
devenu  vice-amiral  et  ministre  de  la 
marine  du  Mikadu  ;  le  comte  Kawa- 
rjiura  Suraiyoshi  ( iii:untenant  membre 
du  Conseil  privé),  un  de.-»  cïèves  envoyé 
de  Satauma,  fut  nommé  vice  amiral 
dans  les  premieres  années  de  r\Ici|i.  et 
ministre  de  la  marine,  la  douzième  an 
née;  le  vicomte  Nakainuta  Kuranosake 
(maintenant  membre  du  Conseil  prive), 
un  élève  envoyé  de  Saga,  a  rendu  des 
services  importants  en  qualité  de  vice- 
amiral  dans  la  marine  du  Mikado  ; 
le  baron  Magi  Nagayoshi  (maintenant 
grand  maître  de  la  maison  de  Tun  des 
Princes)  a  rempli  aussi  les  fonctions  de 
vice-amiral  sous  le  Mikado.  M^ntenant 
ces  hommes  n'ont  pas  une  grande  influ- 
ence sur  la  marine  japonaise  ;  l'ombre  du 
soir  a  déjà  commencé  à  les  couvrir,  mais 
on  les  a  vus  une  fois  paraître  avec  gloire 
sur  le  théâtre  de  Meiji. 

HlTDMI  ICHITARO. 


SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 
»>■♦<« — 

NATIONAL  DEFENCE  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  INDUSTRY. 


After  her  victoiy  over  China,  Japan 
has  to  deal  with  a  number  of  important 
questions  hitherto  unknown  to  her. 
Out  of  these,  two  especially  seem  to 
engross  the  attention  of  her  politicians 


at  present.  One  party  asserts  that  the 
devdopment  of  industiy  and  ihe  increase 
of  military  and  naval  strength  must  go 
together.  The  other  is  of  opinion  that  the 
increase  of  the  army  and  navy  hinders  the 
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development  of  industr}'  and  therefore  it 
-should  not  be  attempted.  The  neces- 
sity of  keeping  up  a  strong  army  and 
navy  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
a  nation  is  too  obvious  a  fact  to  need 
Comment,  especially  in  the  case  of  a 
country  like  japan  which  has  so  very 
recently  entered  the  circle  of  the  so- 
called  stronpr  Power's  of  the  world  ;  on 
the  otlier  hand  the  development  of 
home  industries  and  foreign  trade  is 
equally  necessary,  to  enable  her  to  keep 
that  fot'iing  she  has  with  so  much  per- 
severance and  at  such  a  cost  acquired. 

U  was  our  military  men  who  raised 
Japan  to  her  present  {)osition,  and  it  is 
reserved  k>\  «<ui  business  men  to  keep 
the  status  quo.  In  the  world  of  busi- 
ness, war  is  coUbUuilly  waged,  and  a 
complete  ecjuipmcnt  for  it  is  just  as 
important  as  in  a  case  of  a  real  battle. 
A  pan  of  this  equipment  is  that  the 
nation  must  be  in  a  slate  of  perfect 
peace  ;  for  the  war,  in  this  business 
world,  can  only  be  properly  waged, 
%vhen  nations  are  at  peace  with  each 
otlier.  But  how  shall  we  preserve 
peace?  Nothing  can  be  better  adapted 
than  a  strong  army  and  navy  to  effect 
this  ;  only  then,  may  we  fully  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  our  commerce  and  trade.  To 
create  and  keep  an  adequate  means 
of  national  denfence  is  not  an  im- 
possible task  for  our  country,  bot 
the  increase  of  the  army  and  navy 
would  introduce  an  abnormal  state  of 
things  into  our  financial  circle.  Our 
next  task  is  to  explain  what  thai  ab- 
normal state  is.   It  is  a  general  law  of  | 


economy  that  with  ihe  increase  of  cur- 
rency the  capital  increases  also,  but  at 

present,  just  the  reverse  is  the  cnse.  The 

currency  has  increased,  but  the  capital 
has  decreased.     When  exports  exceed 
imports,  money  llows  into  the  country, 
in  which  case  the  money  falls  into  the 
the  hands  of  traders,  and  ihrougli  them 
to  banks  which  lend  it  out  as  capital. 
Thus,  as  capital  increases,  the  circula- 
tion of  currency  becomes  more  easy, 
and  interest  falls;  industry  flourishes; 
capital  is  set  free,  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties rises.    This  is  as  it  sliould  be  ;  but 
curiously  enough  since  the  year  before 
lasij  with  the  increase  of  currency,  in- 
terest lia;,  also  ri^cn.     This  is  due  to 
the  scarcity  of  capital  ;  two  causes  have 
combined  to  bring  about  the  decrease 
of  capital.     One  may  be  styled  the 
absolute,   and  the  other  the  relative 
cause.   At  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
the  first  question  was  how  to  raise 
money  to  meet  the  necessary  military 
expenses.    &k>me  thouglit  it  advisable 
to  contract  a  loan  in  a  foreign  market  ; 
others  were  in  favour  of  a  public  loan  at  - 
home.  Consequently,  some  80,000,000 
yen  were  easily  raised  in  Japan,  a  greater 
portion  of  that  vast  sum  being  drawn 
from  capitalists  who  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  replace  the  sums  disbursed  at 
that  time.   There  is  no  doubt  that  even- 
tually the  money  will  find  its  way  back, 
but  at  present,  this  abnormal  state  of 
things  is  unavoidable,  and  in  conse- 
quence capital  is  scarce.     The  next 
cause,  the  relative  want  qf  capital,  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  unnatural  rise  of 
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prices.  From  July,  1894,1111  May  in  the 
present  year,  the  price  of  almost  all 
commodities  has  increased  by  about 
thirty  five  per  cent  Work  wliich  could 
have  been  carried  on  with  a  capital  of 
100,  oco  yen  previous  to  the  war,  now 
demands  130,000  yen  or  even  more. 
Thus,  with  the  former  amount  of  capi- 
tal in  hand,  the  same  amount  of  work 
cannot  be  carried  on.  This  is  what  is 
called  the  relative  want  of  capital,  and 
this  has  conduced  to  the  rise  of  interest 
Bot  to  wliat  is  due  the  extraordinary  rise 
in  the  price  of  commodities?  Probably 
partly  to  the  depreciation  of  silver  ;  and 
partly  to  the  increase  of  currency.  In 
1894,  the  average  amount  of  currency 
circulated  was  i65,ooo,ooo>0«»  vrbereas 
during  the  last  year,  it  increased  to 
19(^000(000  and  by  May  of  the 
present  yestr,  it  had  amounted  to 
200,000,000  ym.  This  is  opposed  to 
all  precedent.  According  to  the  usual 
rule,  the  amount  of  currency  in  circula-' 
tion  must  be  decreasing  by  this  time, 
as  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports  by 
50,000,000  yen.  This,  however,  was 
counterbalanced  by  the  Chinese  war 
indemnity  received  in  Loiulon  and 
brought  to  Japan,  the  indemnity  thus 
brought,  being  largely  al  ^  irhed  by 
the  increased  wages  of  the  l.ibouring 
classes  and  thus  spent  unproductively.  I 
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This  explains  the  fact  tlial  money,  leav- 
ing the  hands  of  capitalists,  caused  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  commodities.  Thus, 
it  is  diÜlcult  to  expand  our  military  and 
naval  force  witliout  causing  embarrass- 
ment to  our  iiiiancial  world.  How  can 
this  be  avoided?  We  think  the  best 
means  is  to  raise  the  rate  of  taxation  im- 
mediately. We  must  try,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, to  arrest  the  practice  of  raising 
capital  abroad,  and  we  must  employ 
every  means  to  raise  the  money  here 
which  is  necessary  for  meeting  the  un- 
avoidable outlay  for  the  expansion  of 
our  army  and  navy.  Taxes  on  land  and 
wine  may  safely  be  increased.  It  is  a 
welUknown  &ct  that  the  conntry  is 
perfectly  able  to  bear  an  increase  of 
taxati<Hi.  Now,  let  us  briefly  sum  up 
the  chief  points  explained  in  this  short 
article. 

I.  The  expansion  of  our  military 
organization  is  a  necessity  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  industry. 

a.  This  expansion  creates  an  abnorm- 
al state  of  things  in  our  financial  world. 

3.  The  increase  of  taxes  is  indispens^ 
able  to  preserve  the  equilibirium  in  our 
system  of  finance. 

Teikicmi  Tsuruhara. 

fMr.  Tsunihara  î»  in  ihc  service  of  the 
lianfc  of  JafMR.] 
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PRISON  SYSTEM  OF  JAPAN: 
PAST  AND  PRESENT. 


The  majority  of  people  take  very  little 
interest  In  pris^  xefÎMrm»  for  knowing 
nothing  of  the  inner  life  of  prisons,  they 
have  no  idea  of  the  neceasi^  of  reform. 
It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  up  till  die 
banning  of  the  last  centarf  the  cry  of 
prison  reform  was  not  heard..  Dr. 
Wines  in  his  admirable  work,  "The 
state  of  prisons,"  says  *'  The  dark  ages  of 
prison  life  were  very  dark.  They  were 
long  and  dreaiy,  extending  from  the 
origin  of  civil  societies  to  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  of  the  Christian 
Era.  It  will  be  enough  to  recall  the 
names  of  the  Mamettine  at  Rome,  the 
Tower  of  London,  the  Tombs  of  Venice, 
the  Mines  of  Siberia,  and  the  Dungeons 
of  the  Inquisition,  as  types  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  others,  less  renowned,  but 
no  less  cruel,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  world."  Japan,  like  other  her- 
-mit  nations,  was  perfectly  contented  with 
a  little  intercourse  with  China  and 
Korea,  and  consequentty  was  far  behind 
European  countries  in  beginning  the 
movement  for  prison  reform.  Many 
cruel  and  barbarous  punishments  were 
practiced,  and  a  little  picking  or  stealing 
was  considered  a  capital  oflence.  Human 
lives  were  of  no  value  ;  personal  rights 
were  not  respected  ;  and  no  humani- 
tarian movement  had  started.  Let  us 
see  what  improvements  were  made  in 
our  prison  system  during  the  last  thirty 
years.    An  ofiice  for  matters  relating  to 


prisons  was  founded  in  December  1SÖ9, 
and  in  the  following  year,  a  new  code 
regarding  the  reform  of  prisons  was 
compiled.  Some  of  the  articles  con- 
tained in  it  are  as  follows  : — 

Every  prisoner  00  the  expiration 
of  the  period  of  his  penal  servitude  shall 
return  to  an  honest  life. 

*'  3.  While  in  prison,  he  b  required  to 
fulfil  his  duty  and  try  to  lay  aside  some 
money  out  of  his  wages  for  his  future 
honest  life;" 

One  of  the  regulations  in  the  lecture 
room  in  prison  rsn  as  follows 

*' A  prisoner  entering  a  lecture  room 
shall  try  to  improve  himself  not  merely 
by  the  acquisition  of  learning,  but  by 
practicing  the  cardinal  virtues." 

About  this  time.  Rev.  John  C.  Berry 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  sanitary  affairs 
of  the  prison  at  Hyögo,  who  seeing 
the  disorderly  condition  of  the  prision 
could  hardly  refrain  himself  from  taking 
the  necessary  steps  toward  reforming  it 
and  sent  an  appeal  to  Mr.  Köhei  Kai^da, 
then  Governor  of  the  Hyôgo  prefecture. 
This  was  so  far  effectii"!!,  that  the  prison 
in  that  part  of  the  couniry  was,  to  some 
extent,  reformed.  Shortly  afterwards, 
he  again  applied  to  the  Government  for 
permission  to  travel  throughout  the 
country  in  order  to  inspect  prisons. 
Count  Tcrajima,  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  at  the  time,  hesitated  to  comply 
with  this  request     Whereupon,  the 
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former  turned  to  Mr.  Tobiinnichi  Ökubo, 
the  Minister  for  Home  Affairs  who 
readily  granted  permission.  Mr.  Berry 
reported  the  result  of  his  inspection  to 
the  Minister  who  from  this  drew  up  a 
little  circular  and  distributed  it  through- 
out the  country.  This  may  be  called 
the  first  step  in  the  reform  of  prisons. 
The  reforms  were  seven  m  all. 

1.  ihe  sanitary  condition  of  the  pris- 
ons. 

2.  The  training  of  prison  officers. 

3.  The  classification  of  criminals 
according  to  the  age  and  the  nature  of 
the  crime.  ^ 

4.  Prisoners  were  to  be  duly  paid, 
provided  the  wages  be  laid  aside  for 
benefit  of  the  prisoners  on  their  release 
from  confinement 

5.  Criminals  shall  be  taught  better  ra- 
ther than  subjected  to  cruel  punishment. 

6»  Religions  instructions  shall  be 
given  to  prisoners. 

7.  Prison  architecture  shall  be  im- 
proved. 

Besides  these  several  reforms,  the 
Government  sent  Shigeya  Ogasawara 
to  Hongkong  and  Singapore  with  a 
commission  to  inspect  the  real  condition 
of  prisons  in  these  places.  His  report 
induced  the  Government  to  issue  another 
set  of  rales,  the  preface  to  which  ran  as 
follow  : — 

"  A  prison  is  a  place  set  apart  for  the 
confinement  of  criminals,  the  object  of 
which  is  not  to  torture,  but  to  chastise 
them.  Ptinisbment  is  employed  only  in 
case  of  extreme  necessity.  Bear  this  in 
snind  in  dealing  with  prisoners." 


It  was  proposed  at  this  time  that  a 
separate  cell  should  be  given  to  each 
prisoner,  but,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
it  was  not  carried  out.  In  1 88 1,  another 
decree  forbidding  corpora!  punishment 
was  issued  and  the  management  of 
prisons  was  en  truste  J  to  the  Home 
Department.  Four  years  later  Mr. 
ökubo  communicated  with  Dr.  Wine5i 
on  the  suliject  of  prison  reform  and 
slated  the  anxiety  of  II.  I.  M.  the 
Emperor  to  improve  the  condition  of 
prisons. 

A  word  here  is  due  to  Dr.  Wine's 
book  which  is  the  result  of  hard  and 
painstaking  study.  H  says  in  the  pre- 
face that  he  spent  almost  ten  years,  in 
compiling  it,  and  doubtless,  it  has  in- 
fluenced a  great  many,  the  writer  of 
this  article  among  the  number,  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  noble  work  of  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  criminals  in 
our  prisons.  The  Prison -Association  in 
Japan  translated  the  book  into  Japanese, 
and  it  has  been  eagerly  read  hy  many  ; 
the  influence  of  Dr.  Wines  has  been 
widely  spread,  and  will  never  be  for* 
gotten. 

In  1 88 1  the  rules  of  the  prisons  were, 
for  the  fiist  time;  revised  ;  these  are  tio 
articles  relating  to  wages,  training,  and 
other  minor  points.  These  rules  were 
again  revised  in  July,  1888,  and  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  Marquis 
Yamagata  appointed  Mr.  Kiyoura  Super- 
intendent of  the  Police  Bureau  of  the 
Home  Department.  At  the  sametime. 
Lieutenant  von  Seebach  a  German 
officer  was  engaged  by  the  Government 
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to  inspect  the  prisons  and  draw  up  a  sys- 
t«D  of  reform.  He  worked  indefatigab- 
ly  for  three  years,  when  his  labours  were 
bnmght  to  a  ckise  by  his  nntimely 
death  in  September  1884,  which  gave 
a  seriont  if  not  fiua]  blow  to  the  catue. 
During  his  lifetime,  the  Government 
fotmded  a  training  school  for  jailors  under 
his  direction,  in  which  work  he  was  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Shigejirö  Ogawa  whose 
services  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
interested  in  this  movemet 

Six  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Oinouë  was 
appointed  chief  jailor  of  the  prison  at 
Hokkaido,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  giving  proper  moral  instruction  to 
prisoners  was  a  necessity  and  accord- 
ingly invited  several  graduates  of  the 
Dôshisha  College  as  instructors.  At 
first,  it  wa^  indeed,  a  slow  work, 
bat  in  the  course  of  time  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  these  young  men  began  to 
tell  gradually  upon  the  prisoners.  Sun- 


day schools  wiih  an  attendance  of  some 
five  hundred  were  founded.    A  magft* 
zine  devoted  to  moral  and  religious  in* 
struction  was  started  by  these  young 
men.    Hitherto,  it  was  the  Bnddbiit 
priests  who  bad  most  to  do  with  the  in- 
struction of  prisoners,  bm  Mr.  Oinoué 
employed  Christian  ministers  for  the 
purpose.     It  was  a  grand  success. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Oinoué  being  sus- 
pected by  the  conservatives,  was  dis- 
missed from  the  position,  and  the  re- 
form movement  in  Hokkaidö  received  a 
death  blow  from  which  it  has  never 
completely  recovered. 

In  a  grand  amnes^  which  took  place 
with  the  death  of  the  Empress  Dowager» 
about  15,000  prisoners  were  set  free^  and 
nearly  400, 000  ye«  worth  of  Consols  was 
spent  in  helping  them. 

KÖSÜKi  TOMIEOKA. 

[Mr.  Kosiik*^  1  i>nu.ul<a  U  a  sraduaie  uf  th«  DAsbiiba 
coil^ga,  and  the  editor  of  the  Chrittiam  N*tm»,.\ 


CONFUCIAN  FAMILY-ETHICS. 


Ever  since  Confucianism  was  intro- 
duced into  Japan,  every  department  of 
our  life  has,  more  or  less,  been  influenced 
by  its  doctrine,  partly  to  our  advantage, 
partly  to  our  disadvantage.  The  family 
system  is  one  which  deserves  our  con- 
sideration as  it  has  moulded  our  family 
life  to  a  considerable  extent.  I>t  us, 
therefore,  see  what  it  teaches. 


The  foundation  of  the  family  is  hus- 
band and  wife.  From  the  relation 
between  husband  and  wife  there  come 
to  exist  the  relations  between  father  and 
son,  and  elder  brother  and  younger.  In 
treating  the  subject  of  &mily^thic8, 
marriage  must  necessarily  be  first  in 
order.  **  Marriage,"  says  the  author  of 
the  Li  Ki,  '*  is  intended  to  be  a  bond  of 
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love  between  two  um  lies  of  different  ' 
sunian.c^  'Auh  a  v:3\v  m  its  retrospec- 
tive cliaiacLcr  to  secure  the  services  in  v 
the  aiicc.sUal  temple,  and  in  its  pro-  I 
spectivc  character  to  secure  the  con- 
tinuance  of  the   l.uiiily    line."  Mar- 
iiage  is  only  allowed  to  be  contracted  i 
between  two  fanulies  of  dillercnt  iui-  | 
names.    1  fail  to  find  anv  where  m  ihc 
Confucian   writings  what    degrec^i  of 
consanguinity  are  prohibited  in  contract- 
ing marriage  except  from  the  passage, 
"marriage  is  a  bond  of  love  between 
Iwo  families  of  different  surnames."  It 
is  negatively  implied  that  marriage  roust 
not  be  contracled  between  two  families 
of  the  same  surname,     Âs  the  same 
is  retained  by  persons  related  to  the 
common  slock  it  may  be  generally  stated 
that  marriage  must  not  be  contra^ed 
between  persons  related  to  the  common 
ancestors,  however  distant  the  one  of 
the  parties  may  be  from  the  other,  while 
it  is  allowed  between  persons  who  are 
related  to  each  other  by  marriage,  that 
is,  by  affinity,  however  near  the)  may 
be  to  each  other.   Thus  the  prohibition 
esiends  to  all  "  consanguines,"  but  not 
any  "  affines."   It  is  said  that  marriage 
is  '*  à  bond  of  love  "  between  two  parties. 
Taken  alone,  this  is  in  harmony  with 
the  universal  conception  of  manUge. 
But  some  explanation  is  needed  in  the 
Confucian  system.  Truly    without  love 
there  can  be  no  real  nnity,"  but  "  with- 
out respect  love  will  not  be  correct" 
'*To  neglect  respect  is  to  leave  affec- 
tion unprovided  for/'  In  other  words, 
marriage  must  b^ghi  with  respect,  and 


after  maniage  love  begins.  Premature 
afTection  between  the  two  contractmg 
parties  is  considered  improper. 

The  end  of  marriage  is  *'in  its  re- 
trospective   character    to    secure  the 
services  in  the  ancestral  temple,  and  in 
its  prospective  character  to  secure  the 
continuance  of  the  family  line."    In  the 
government  of  family  there  is  nothing 
so  deplorable  and  shameful   as  the 
neglect  of  the  worship  of  ancestors  and 
discontinuance  of  the  family  line.  The 
w  orship  of  ancestors  is  a  part  of  filial 
piety  and  filial  piety  is  the  most  im- 
portant  qualification  both  as  a  member 
of  family  and  as  a  member  of  the  state. 
This  worship  is  rendered  by  the  head 
of  the  fiunily,  as  the  Shang  Ti  worship  is 
rendered  by  the  emperor.  The  mainte* 
nance  of  the  family  line  through  genera^ 
lions  is  just  as  much  hoped  for  as  the 
continuance  of  the  dynasty  and  it  is  pos> 
«ibie  only  through  the  male  heir.  Con- 
senquently  the  object  of  marriage  is  to 
beget  children,  especially  sons,  through 
whom  the  worship  of  ancestors  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  continuance  of  the  fomily 
line  on  the  other  may  be  maintained.  The 
Confucian  system  does  not  allow  a  free 
communication  or  courtship  between  the 
two  persons,  who  are  very  apt  to  be 
influenced  by  passion  rather  than  reason, 
but  authorises  a  third  person  who  is 
better  known  in  the  community  to  act 
as  a  match-maker.   He  investigates  the 
disposition,  habit,  and  family  law  of  all 
marriageable  persons  in  the  community 
and  chooses  among  them  the  two  whom 
he  considers  to  be  suitable  to  each 
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other.  He  ^oes  to  the  parents  of  each 
and  consulta  with  them  on  the  matter. 

It  is  said  in  the  Book  of  Poetry  [the 
SUb]: 

**  How  do  we  pfooeed  In  bewing  an  axe- 
luudle? 

Witboot  anotber  aiie  it  can  not  be  done. 

How  do  we  proceed  in  taking  a  wife  ? 
Witboot  a  go-between  it  can  not  be  done. 

How  do  we  proceed  in  taking  a  wife? 
Anaoonoement  most  fiist  be  made  to  oar 
paient!.** 

The  parties  themselves  practically  have 
no  voice  in  the  question  of  their  mar- 
riage. The  whole  matter  is  concluded 
by  the  parents  and  the  match-maker. 
Like  the  Platonic  marriage,  it  is  arranged 
by  other  persons  than  the  parties  them- 
selves ;  like  the  Jewish  marriage,  it  aims 
at  the  production  of  children  ;  like  the 
Christian  marriage,  it  is  a  bond  of  love; 
but  unlike  the  Platonic,  it  discards  any 
interference  of  the  stale;  unlike  the 
Jewish,  it  makes  the  wonhip  of  an- 
cestors the  first  consideration;  and 
unlike  the  Christian,  love  is  the  result 
of  marriage  and  not  the  beginning  of  it. 
The  Confucian  marriage  holds  a  unique 
position  in  the  world* 

There  are  five  women  who  are  not  to 
be  taken  in  marriage,  the  daughter  of 
a  disorderly  house,  the  daughter  of  a 
house  which  has  produced  criminals  for 
more  than  one  generatkm,  the  daughter 
of  a  laprous  house,  the  daughter  of  a 
rebellious  house,  and  the  daughter  who 
has  lost  her  father  and  elder  brother. 

In  contracting  marriage,  therefore, 
he  match-maker  notes  these  objections, 


Although  the  final  end  of  marsiage  is 
the  worship  of  ancestors  and  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  family  line,  yet  the  parents 
are  not  to  be  led  away  by  the  common 
temptations  of  humanity,  wealth  and 
fame.   Consequendy  one  is  cautioned 
that  he  should  not  contemplate  increas- 
ing his  wealth  by  the  wealth  of  his  wile 
or  receiving  a  high  position  in  socieQr 
through  her  social  influence.    '<If  a  man 
marries  for  wealth,"  it  is  said,  "his 
wife  may,  on  account  of  her  wealth, 
slight    her    husband,    be  unkind, 
cherish  a  jealous  disposition  and  thus 
cause  a  family  disorder.'*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  motive  of  women  must  not 
be  the  wealth  and  position   of  her 
husband,  for  "if  he  Is  wise,  even  If  he 
is  now  poor  and  is  low  in  his  position, 
he   may  some   day   be    rich  and 
honorable." 

The  ceremony  of  marriage  is  not 
supposed  to  be  an  occcasion  of  joy,  but 
a  "  simple  indication  how  one  generation 
of  men  succeeds  another."  There  Is  no 
congratulation  involved  in  marriage  ;  on 
the  contrary,  what  is  in  direction  of  joy 
ought  to  be  omitted  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  after  the  marriage.    Music,  for 
instance,  has  a  joyous  and  expansive 
influence  ;  therefore  it  is  not  used  at  the 
marriage  ceremony,  as  it  is  contrary  to 
tbe  feeling  of  solitariness  and  darkness 
natural  to  tbe  separation  from  the 
parents."  "  The  family  that  has  married 
a  daughter  away,''sa}'sConfacins,  **does 
not  extinguish  its  candles  for  thi«e  days, 
thinking  of  the  separation   that  has 
taken  place."*   «The  family  that  has 
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veceived  the  new  wife  has  no  music 
for  three  days,  thinking  the  bride  is 
not  in  the  place  of  her  parents.  At 
the  ceremony  man  and  woman  "eat 
together  of  the  same  animal  and  join  in 
«pping  from  the  caps  made  of  the  same 
melon/'  symbolizing  the  union  of  the 
two.  '  '  An  old  man  who  marries  a  young 
g^rl  is  like  a  decayed  willow  tree  pro- 
ducing buds  and  such  a  marriage  can 
not  but  end  in  disorder.  It  i^  however, 
•one  d^ree  better  than  an  old  woman 
marrying  a  young  man,  which  is  like  a 
^iecaycd  wiUow  tree  producing  blossoms 
and  is  in  every  way  detestable."  After 
the  marriage  the  husband  and  the  wife 
assume  different  positions  and  perform 
different  functions.  "Man  is  die 
lepresentativc  of  Heaven  and  supreme 
over  all  things.  Woman  yields  obedience 
to  the  instruction  of  man  and  helps 
to  carry  out  his  principles.  On  this 
•  account  she  can  delciniine  nothing  of 

herself  and  is  subject  to  the  rule  of  the 
three  obediences.  When  young  she 
must  obey  her  father  and  elder  brother, 
when  married  sho  must  obey  her 
husband,  when  her  husband  is  dead  she 
roust  obey  her  son.  Woman's  duty  is 
eniifelv  confined  lo  the  household. 
Beyond  the  threshold  of  her  apartments 
she  should  not  be  known  for  evil  or  for 
j/ood.  If  her  husband  does  things 
contrary  to  right  principles  she  may 
gently  leiiitjiijili.ùc  \^\l\ï  Ijiiiî,  but  not  so 
act  as  to  irritate  or  annoy  him.  A  wife 
may  be  divorced  for  seven  reasons,  ^ 
which  may  be  overruled  by  three  con-  j 
siderations.    The  grounds  for  divorce  i 
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are  disobedience  to  her  husband's 
parents,  not  giving  birth  to  a  son, 
dissolute  conduct,  jealousy,  contagious 
disease  talkativeness,  and  thieving. 
The  three  considerations  which  may 
overrule  these  grounds  ar^  if  while  she 
was  taken  from  home-  she  has  now  no 
home  to  return  to,  if  she  has  passed  with 
ber  husband  through  three  years'  mourn- 
ing for  bis  parents,  if  her  husband  has 
become  rich  fiom  being  poor.  These 
regulations  are  said  to  have  been  adopted 
by  the  sages  in  harmcmy  with  the  nature 
of  man  and  woman.  This  places  the 
wife  entirely  in  subjugation  to  her 
husi»and,  and  it  is  her  interest  and  duty 
to  pay  the  husband  and  his  parents  due 
reverence  in  all  matters.  She  must  be 
foithful  lo  her  husband  all  her  life,  and 
even  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she 
must  remain  unmarried.  The  remarriage 
of  a  widow  is  not  allowed,  for  it  would 
be  a  breach  of  conjugal  faithfulness 
towards  the  deceased  husband.  The 
widow  who  gives  herself  to  a  second 
marriage  is  said  to  be  lewd,  and  the 
man  who  marries  the  widow  is  also 
lewd,  for  marriage  joins  the  two  ; 
wliaiever  affects  the  one  atfects  the 
other. 

Notwithstanding  such  severe  restric- 
tions on  women  there  are  not  any  con- 
cessions made  on  the  part  o(  men.  In 
the  first  plact;,  very  little  is  said  about 
the  obligation  which  the  husband  owes 
to  his  wife.  As  a  nu.uer  of  fact  he  is 
the  absolute  soverciL,'u  over  his  wife 
as  long  as  his  parcnib  do  not  use  their 
parental  authority  over  his  action.  In 
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the  second  place,  lie  is  allowed  to  have 
a  ipoman  or  women  besides  bis  lawful 
wife.  As  the  wotship  ofancestois  and 
the  continuance  of  the  fùnily  line  are 
both  so  important  and  so  closely  con- 
nected with  each  other,  it  is  a  matter  of 
necessity  that  the  husband  of  a  childless 
wife  should  divorce  her  and  take  another 
wife  ;  or  if  he  retain  the  wife,  that  he 
should  take  a  concubine  to  raise  up 
seed  to  himself  through  which  the 
service  of  ancestors  and  ihe  family  line 
may  continue.  The  system  of  concu- 
binage was  also  in  existence  in  Athens 
and  Sparta  and  also  in  Ismei  for  the 
same  purpose. 

It  is  said  in  the  Li  Ki,  "the  son  of 
Heaven    is  the   lerm    applied   to  the 
sovereign,    has  his  queen,  his  women 
of  family,    and   his  ladies  of   honor  : 
these    constitute    Iiis    wife   and  con- 
cubines."   The  ancient  history   shows  [ 
that  the  practice  of  taking  concubmes  | 
was  common.    It  ought  to  be  noted  ! 
here  that  the  Confucian  marriage  d-)es  | 
not  involve  such  promiscuity  as  found 
in  the  unregulated  communities  of  the 
primitive  races,  or  the  p  1\  aiully  which 
Herodotus  describes  among  the  Aga- 
tliyisi,  or   Cjesar   among   ilie  aacieni 
inhabitants  of  Britain. 

It  is  not  polygamy  in  the  sense  of  a 
plurality  of  wives.  The  system  does  not 
allow  a  woman  to  have  more  than  one 
husband  nor  does  it  allow  a  man  to  have 
more  than  one  lawful  wife^  Concubines 
are  not  wives  :  they  do  not  have  equal 
fights  and  privileges  with  the  wife;  they 
can  not  bear  the  name  of  the  husband. 


The  relation  of  wife  to  concubine 
is  that  of  mistress  to  maidservant  Con- 
cubines  can  be  dismissed  on  other 
gionnds  than  those  seven  which  are 
applied  to  the  divorce  of  wife.  The 
child  the  concubine  bears  is  not  her 
own  child  but  her  little  master  or 
mistress.  The  child  bears  the  snmanie 
of  the  father,  but  the  mother  can  not  be 
called  by  the  same  surname. 

After  the  relation  between  husband 
and  wife  comes  the  relation  of  father  and 
son.  Kindness  on  the  part  of  the  father 
and  filial  piety  on  the  part  of  the  son. 

Filial  piety  is  said  to  be  the  root  of 
all  virtue  and  the  stem  out  of  which  all 
moral  teachings  grow.  The  beginning 
of  filial  piety  is  to  take  care  of  one's 
own  body.  "We  owe  every  hair  and 
every  bit  of  our  skin  to  the  parents, 
consequently  not  to  injure  or  wound 
them  is  the  beginning  of  filial  piety." 

The  end  of  filial  piety  is  to  establish 
one's  character  so  as  to  make  one's 
name  famous  m  future  ages  and  thereby 
glorify  one's  parents.  Thus  love  towards 
oneself  is  based  upon  love  towards 
one's  parents,  and  the  thing  which  may 
be  injurious  to  health  ought  to  be 
avoided  by  the  son  not  so  much  for  ïûi 
own  happiness  as  for  the  happiness  of 
his  parents.  Every  thing  that  may  be 
conductive  to  the  establishment  of  his 
charaaer  wbetlier  moral  or  intellectual 
ought  to  be  promoted  not  so  much  for 
bis  sake  as  for  the  glory  of  his  parents. 

In  regard  to  his  direct  lelatioii  to 
parents,  Confiidossays,  "It consists  in 
not  being  disobedient,  in  serving  the 
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parents  when  alive  according  to  pro- 
priety, when  dead  in  buiying  them 
according  to  propriety,  and  in  sacrificing 
to  them  according  lo  propriety.  "  He 
lorther  explains,  "The  service  which  a 
filial  son  does  to  hb  parents  is  as 
lbUow&  In  his  nonrishment  his 
endeavor  is  to  give  tiiem  the  utmost 
pleasnre;  in  his  genera)  conduct  to  them 
he  manifests  the  utmost  reverence; 
when  they  are  ill,  he  exhibits  every 
demonstration  of  grief  ;  in  sacrificing  to 
them  he  dbplayi  the  utmost  solemnity. 
When  a  son  is  perfect  in  these  five  things 
he  may  be  pronounced  able  to  serve  his 
parents." 

Filial  piety  is  also  the  most  important 
qualification  of  the  ruler.  For  by  his 
example  he  is  required  to  lead  his 
people.  King  Shun  was  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne  ôn  account  of  bis  ßlial 
piety.  In  the  "canons  of  filial  piety," 
filial  piety  in  the  government  is  con- 
sidered most  important.  What  arfe 
considered  unfîlinl  may  be  gathered  and 
summed  up  as  folluws  :  those  who  are 
not  respectful  in  official  duty  ;  nor 
faithful  in  friendship;  nor  couiageous  in 
battle — these  are  not  filial  because  they 
lead  lo  the  disgrace  of  parents. 

One  who  is  lazy  in  the  Uäc  of  his 
limb?,  without  attending  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  his  parents  ;  one  who  gambles, 
or  plays  chess  without  attending  to  the 
nonrishment  of  his  parents  ;  one  who  is 
fond  of  wife  without  attending  to  the 
nourishment  of  his  parents,  or  is  fond 
of  goods  and  money  and  seltisiily 
attached  to  his  wife  and  children  ;  one 


who  desires  to  satisfy  his  ears  and  eyes 
so  as  to  bring  his  parents  to  disgrace  ; 
one  who  is  fond  of  fighting  and  quar- 
relling so  as  to  endanger  his  parents-* 
these  are  not  filial. 

Mere  nourishment  of  one's  parents 
does  not  constitute  filial  piety,  for  dogs 
and  horses  are  likewise  able  to  do 
some  thing  in  the  way  of  nourishing. 
It  must  be  done  with  reverence  "He 
who  serves  his  parents,  in  a  high  situation 
will  be  fi(ee  from  pride  ;  in  a  low  situa* 
tion  will  be  fiee  from  insubordination  ; 
and  among  his  equals  will  not  be  quar- 
relsome. In  a  high  situation,  pride 
leads  to  ruin  ;  in  a  low  situation,  insub- 
ordination leads  lo  punishment  ;  among 
equals,  quarrelsomeness  lead;  to  the 
wielding  of  weapons.  If  these  three 
things  be  not  put  away,  though  a  son 
every  day  contribute  mutton  and  i)ork 
to  nourish  his  parents,  he  is  not  filial," 
Whiler  the  parents  are  alive  the  sons 
should  not  go  afar  ;  if  they  do,  then  to  a 
fixed  place.  The  birth  days  of  parents 
may  by  no  means  pass  uncommemorated 
as  an  occasion  at  once  for  joy  and  for  fear; 
joy  i)ecause  thev  :^,ttain  old  age,  but  fear 
because  they  go  nearer  to  derxth.  In 
serving  tiis  parents  a  son  may  remon- 
strate with  them  but  gently.  When  he 
sees  that  they  do  not  incline  to  follow 
his  advice  he  shows  an  increased  degree 
of  reverence  but  does  not  abandon  his 
purpose,  and  should  they  punish  him  he 
does  not  allow  himself  to  murmur. 
Especially  filial  piety  is  shown  after 
death  in  not  changing  the  customs  of 
the  father  for  three  years. 
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"  To  serve  the  dead  as  the  living,  the 
departed  as  the  present,"  is  the  ancestral 
worship  which  is  part  of  filial  piety. 
There  is  very  litde  said  about  the  duty 
of  a  father  to  his  children,  but  we  can 
fairly  infer  it  from  the  comparison  drawn 
between  the  sovereign's  duty  to  his 
people  and  a  father's  to  his  children. 
In  order  to  be  the  Either  of  his  people, 
the  sovereign  must  be  sincere  and 
sympathetic.  It  is  the  fiither's  duty  to 
see  that  the  children  are  educated  in  the 
ancient  classics  and  trained  in  propriety 
and  righteousness. 

But  as  the  sovereign  has  absolute 
authority  over  his  people  as  long  as  he 
is  a  sovereign,  so  the  father  has  absolute 
authority  over  his  children  at  all  limes. 
Kven  when  they  attain  the  age  of  man- 
hood tiiey  are  still  under  the  futlier's 
direction.  They  can  determine  nothing 
unless  they  obtain  the  father's  sanction. 

In  extreme  cases  they  are  obliged  to 
do  what  they  think  wrong  or  to  pursue 
what  is  not  their  talent.  But  the  sen.se 
of  filial  duty  on  the  one  hand,  the 
absolute  power  of  parents  on  the  other, 
bring  about  this  result  I'or  instance. 
'*If  a  son  have  concubines,  and  one  of 
whom  is  liked  by  his  parents,  while  he 
himselfloves  the  other,  he  should  not  dare 
to  make  this  one  equal  to  the  former 
whom  his  parents  like,  in  dress  or  food 
or  the  duties  which  she  discharges,  nor 
should  he  lessen  his  attentions  to  her 
aller  death.  If  he  very  much  approve 
of  his  wife  and  his  parents  do  not  like 
her,  he  should  divorce  her.  If  he  dp  not 
approve  of  his  wife  and  his  parents  say 


she  serves  well,  he  should  behave  to  her 
in  all  respects  as  his  wife  without  feilnre 
even  to  the  end  of  her  life.  All  other 
matter  such  as  the  choice  of  a  profesdon 
or  the  contiact  of  marriage  must  be 
determined  by  his  parents  ;  not  because 
the  parents  are  wiser  than  the  children 
in  all  matters»  but  simply  because  they 
are  parents. 

Alter  the  relation  between  fether  and 
son,  we  have  the  relation  between  elder 
brother  and  younger  brother.  Brothers 
come  out  of  the  common  stock  and  are 
nourished  at  the  same  breast  Their 
relation  to  one  another  is  next  in  import- 
ance to  that  between  father  and  son. 
Fraternal  love  is  often  spoken  of  together 
with  filial  piety.  It  consistsof  "mutual 
alTection  and  joyous  harnwny.  " 

The  next  highest  authority  to  the 
father  in  the  governmeni  of  the  house- 
hold is  the  eldest  brother,  to  whom  all 
matters  are  to  be  referred  in  the  absence 
of  parents.  A  younjjer  brother  must 
show  deference  to  the  elder  brother  and 
give  way  to  him  in  every  tiling  whether 
in  speaking  or  in  walking,  in  silting 
down  (»r  rising  up.  Generally  speaking, 
authority  on  the  [lari  of  an  elder  l)roiher, 
and  submission  un  ilic  \ixï  \  ol  a  younger 
brother,  sums  up  the  relation  between 
the  two.  Nothing  is  said  about  -^isiers. 
The  female  members  of  the  household 
are  but  in  the  background.  But  we 
can  infer  justly  from  what  is  said  about 
the  relation  between  brothers  that  the 
relation  between  an  elder  sister  and  a 
younger  sister  is  regulated  in  the  sam^ 
way— authority  on  the  part  of  the  elder 
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sister  and  sabmissioii  on  the  pan  of  th« 
yonnger  swter.  In  i^ard  to  the  lelation 
between  brothers  and  sisten  we  are  at  a 
loss  for  any  clue:  It  is  most  probable, 
however,  that  contrary  to  the  Western 
costom  of  to-day  where  women  are 
almost  worshipped,  in  the  Confucian 
countries  in  all  ages  the  position  of  the 
female  members  in  the  &mily  has  never 
been  exalted  to  soch  a  degree  as  to 


encroach  upon  the  right  and  duty  of 
male  members^ 

There  is  a  complete  separation  be- 
tween men  and  women  in  all  household 
matters  as  in  society  in  general.  This 
separation  is  enforced  as  early  as  the  age 
of  seven. 

Sasunoshin  Motoda. 

J  Mr.  .M,.t.„i.,  f  riv-.j  the  d«sre«  of  Fh.  D.  fro«Rtb« 

University  Ol*  Pen n sylvan i.»,) 


THE  OUTLOOK. 


By  a  Foreignkk. 


For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  ccnlury 

the  present  writer  has  watched  with 
interest  the  course  of  events  in  this 
country.  He  arrive  1  in  Nagasaki  on 
December  i4tli,  1873,  when,  as  will  l)e 
remembered,  Kyûshû  was  in  a  vetv  -iis- 
turbed  state,  and  the  lives  uf  toreigiierb 
were  supposed  to  he  in  jcujjürdy. 
Fascinating  in  many  ways  as  is  the  past, 
he  docs  not  propose  to  dwell  on  it  in 
this  article.  For  hun  the  future  has  still 
greater  interest  His  intention  is,  with 
all  due  deference  to  those  who  differ 
from  hnn,  to  stale  in  as  brief  and  concise 
a  manner  as  jtossible  ihe  ojjiuiuiis  on 
thirigs  m  general  which  alter  year-;  of 
study  and  observation  iic  iia^  formed. 
Forecasts  of  the  future  are  as  a  rule 
strongly  tinged  with  optimism  or  pessi- 
mism according  to  the  proclivities  of 
diiferent  writers,  it  being  an  extremely 


difficult  task  to  play  the  rôle  of  a  calm 
unimpassioned  onlooker  at  the  world's 
passing  show  and  to  describe  accurately 
the  objects  that  have  an  actual  existence 
outside  of  our  minds.  But  this  should 
be  our  aim.  We  should  endeavour  so  to 
lepreseni  aiiairs  that  the  reader  should 
not  be  able  to  apply  to  us  either  the 
term  opiianal  or  pessimist. 

In  predicting^  future  events  1  pretend 
Lu  no  skill.  Vnen  I  reatl  that  a  man 
endov\(.ii  wiih  >uch  an  amount  of  com- 
mon sen?>e  and  puluical  insigiit  as  the 
Duke  uf  Weilingl  m  told  a  friend  in  i  Sji 
that  ''lew  peojjlc  would  be  sanguine 
enough  to  imagine  that  we  (the  F'nglish) 
should  ever  again  be  as  prosperous  as  we 
had  been,"  and  that  Napoleon  prophe- 
sied that  Wellington  avouM  become  des- 
potic in  England  because  he  was  too 
great  to  remain  a  private  person,  and 
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recall  to  my  mind  a  score  of  other 
fiildfied  predictions,  I  deem  it  wise  to 
conSne  myself  to  a  mere  description  of 
tlie  tendency  of  tiling*,  without  attempt^ 
ing  to  define  precisely  the  shape  that 
they  will  assume. 

To  begin  with  politics,  as  to  what 
precise  form  of  government  best  suits 
this  country,  there  seems  to  be  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion.  Even  with  limited 
monarchies  ^there  is  great  divergence  in 
the  amount  of  limitation  to  which  mo- 
narchs  are  subjected.  The  near  goal  to 
which  ardent  pxDliticians  are  pressing  at 
the  present  moment  is  party  government 
Is  this  pmcticihîe  here  in  the  sense  that 
it  IS  m  England  fifty  rears  ago.  Do 
the  leading  statesmen  ot  the  day  hold 
conservative  and  lüieral  principles  in  the 
way  that  they  have  been  held  in  Western 
countries  ?  Do  not  the  differences  that 
exist  among  them  concern  methods 
rather  than  principles?  And,  consider- 
ing the  paucity  of  really  able  and  ex- 
perienced statesmen,  would  not  a  coali- 
tion C'abinet  suit  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  better  than  part}-  government 
pure  and  simple  ?  In  the  development 
of  political  insiiluiioiiH,  m  ihc  iiiaugui  a- 
tion  of  great  political  changes  the  advice 
of  most  foreign  onlookers  to  Japan  is 
"Make  haste  slowly,"  Japan  has  no 
precise  model  to  follow.  She  stands  by 
hersdf  in  the  history  of  the  world  and 
must  evolve  in  her  own  way  the  political 
cosmos  of  the  hature  out  of  the  chaos  of 
the  past.  The  desire,  expressed  in  many 
quarters,  to  rid  the  ship  of  state  of  the 
aged  pilots  who  have  steered  her  through 


some  very  narrow  channels  is  not  one 
that  enlists  the  sympathy  of  impartial 
foreign  observers.  Japan  at  tlie  present 
moment  needs  men  of  ripe  experience  at 
the  helm.  Her  relations  to  foreign 
countries  are  assuming  new  shapes  evety 
day  and  serious  blunders  may  do  her 
irreparable  harm. 

This  leads  us  to  observe  that  the  most 
interestingof  all  questions  to  foreigners 
at  the  present  moment  is  what  capadQr 
Japan  has  for  the  government  of  aliens. 
Her  management  of  Formosa  is  watched 
with  keen  attention.  If  Japan  succeeds 
in  colonial  government,  she  will  have 
done  what  few  Europeans  have  accom- 
plished. In  the  opinion  of  men  who 
are  most  competent  to  judge,  England 
alone  has  learnt  the  art,  so  well-known 
to  the  ancient  Romans,  of  governing 
alien  races  without  cotlverting  them  into 
slaves.  On  this  subject  I  beg  leave  to 
quote  what  a  well- travelled  and  an  able 
Frenchman  has  to  sav.  In  his  "  fohn 
Bull  and  Co."  Max  O'Rell  observes, 
*•  It  is  neither  by  his  intelligence  nor  by 
his  talents  that  John  Bull  ha.s  bmit  up 
that  British  Empire,  of  which  this  little 
volume  can  give  the  reader  but  a  faint 
idea,  it  is  by  the  force  of  his  character, . . 
To  keep  up  the  British  Empire,  an 
empire  of  more  than  four  hundred  mil- 
lion souls,  scattered  all  over  the  globe, 
to  add  to  its  sise  day  by  day  by  diplo* 
macy,  by  a  discreetness  which  hides  all 
the  machinery  of  government,  without 
functionaries,  with  a  handful  of  soldiers, 
and  more  often  mere  volunteers,  is  it 
anything  short  of  marvdlous?  And  at 
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this  boar  I  guarantee  that  not  one  single 
colony  causes  John  Bull  the  least  appre- 
hension. One  mtgbtrate  and  a  dosen 
policemen  administer  and  keep  in  order 
districts  as  latge  as  five  or  six  depart- 
ments of  France:  There  is  die  same 
justice  for  the  natives  as  for  the  colonists. 
No  Lynch  law  as  in  America. . .  .all 
these  young  nationalities  enjoy  the  most 
complete  liberty,  political  and  socisL" 
But  England  has  been  a  long  time  learn- 
ing the  art  of  governing  aliens.  She 
began  with  the  most  egregious  blunders. 
If  at  the  present  moment,  Frenchmen  in 
Canada  and  Maurtius,  Dutchmen  at  the 
Cape,  Egyptians  in  £gypt  and  Hindoos 
'in  India  are  happy  and  contented  under 
the  British  flag,  and  if,  as  was  asserted 
in  the  leading  columns  of  the  *  '  Times  " 
a  few  months  ago,  there  is  not  an  intel- 
ligent German  in  esi^îtence  who.  were  he 
obliged  to  say  whether  he  would  live 
in  an  Knglish  or  a  German  Colony, 
would  not  most  unhesitatingly  choose 
the  I'^nghsh,  it  is  because  England  has 
learnt  thattlie  art  of  governing  aliens  with- 
out friction  consists  in  deferring  as  far  as 
pos^iil  ie  to  their  customs,  their  usages, 
and  llieir  wishes.  Will  fapan  acquire 
this  art  as  rapidly  as  she  has  learnt  other 
lessons  under  Western  guidance  ?  What 
makes  this  question  specially  interesting 
to  foreign  residents  in  this  country  is  the 
nearness  of  that  great  event  to  which  the 
Japanese  have  been  eagerly  looking  for- 
ward for  years,  the  abolition  of  consular 
jurisdiction  and  the  subjection  oflbreign- 
ers  to  Japanese  control.  There  is  no 
denying  that  the  situation  is  attended 


with  many  difficulties.  The  number  of 
Japanese  officials  who  have  mixed  with 
ibreigneis  and  who  are  acquainted  with 
their  ways  of  thinking  is  very  limited. 
This  is  nty  experience  after  tiavelUng  all 
over  the  country  and  conversing  with  a 
large  number  of  represenutive  mem 
The  laws  to  be  administered  are  new. 
The  methods  of  applying  them  will  in 
many  instances  call  for  a  nicety  of  dis- 
cernment which  we  can  hardly  expect  to 
find  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  There 
is  bound  to  be  iiriction  here  and  there* 
Racial  prejudices  are  not  eradicated  in  a 
day.  Ignorance  of  each  other's  point  of 
view  will  in  many  cases  lead  to  mutual 
misunderstanding  and  when  this  occurs 
the  small-minded  official,  the  Jack-in- 
office,  will  be  proud  to  exercise  his 
authority  over  what  he  will  call  the 
obstinate  Westerner,  and  this  may  at 
any  time  create  a  most  undesirable  stale 
of  enmity  between  the  Occidental  and 
Oriental.  The  situation  will  be  saved  if 
the  central  government  is  able  to  find  in 
sufBcieni  numbers  officials  of  the  right 
type,  men  of  refinement  of  manner  and 
posiiessmg  the  ability  to  see  the  foreign 
as  well  as  the  Japanese  point  of  view. 
Of  the  many  wise  sayings  attributed  to 
Tokugawa  Icyasu  none  shows  more  dis- 
cernment than  the  following,  uttered  in 
his  dying  hours,  in  the  hearing  of  his 
illustrious  grandson  lemilsu  The  secret 
of  govci  nmmt^  let  nic  icll you,  is  in  kindly 
feeling,''  In  two  years'  time  Japan  will 
be  on  her  trial  as  she  has  never  been 
before.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope will  watch  her  movements  anxiously. 
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She  wili  need  at  that  time  all  the  collec- 
tive vrisdom  of  the  nattoa. 

In  one  short  article  I  can  do  no  more 
than  indicate  what  are  the  chief  features 
of  the  situation  as  we  find  it  to-day. 
In  the  matter  of  education,  a  subject  in 
which  I  take  the  deepest  interest  it  has 
long  been  my  conviction  that  the  great 
want  of  the  time  is  a  number  of  privately 
endowed  schools  of  the  type  of  the 
Ktägyätu  and  the  Semmongakkô.  In 
whatever  direction  one  looks,  in  com- 
merce, in  colonisation,  in  industry  and 
in  education,  the  state  is  overburdened, 
resulting  in  an  ever-increasing  scale  of 
taxation,  the  onerousness  of  which  is 
already  being  keenly  felt  among  the 
middle  and  lower  classes.  The  old  idea 
that  all  great  undertakings  had  best  be 
entrusted  to  tlie  goveimnent  still  prevaiib-. 
The  most  successful  countries  in  the 
West  are  those  where  {)ri\ate  ctuerprise 
has  been  most  active  and  wiierc  state 
control  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  great  iniblic  schools  of  England, 
uhicl)  lor  centuries  have  been  turning 
out  students  that  in  after  life  have  occu- 
pied the  first  rank  in  their  professions, 
are  privately  endowed  institutions. 
There  is  no  rca^MDn  whatever  why  Japan's 
capitalists  m  the  Meiji  era  sSionld  not 
confer  a  lasting  beuelii  on  the  nation  by 
creating  Klons,  Harrows,  and  West- 
minsters as  our  Knglish  forefathers  did 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  Fairly  endowed 
and  properly  conducted,  these  institu- 
tions could  not  but  succeed.  By  the 
adoption  of  this  measure  the  existence  of 
the  Higher  Schools*  whose  chief  function 


«  £ASJ\ 

it  is  to  prepare  students  for  tbeUnivei^ 
VLtft  would  become  unnecessaiy,  and 
the  next  step  in  the  path  of  progress 
would  be  the  endowment  of  the  Univer- 
sities  themselves  and  the  séparation  of 
the  chief  educational  establishments  of 
the  land  from  the  direct  control  of  the 
state — a  plan  that  has  been  found  to 
answer  «icellently  wherever  it  has  been 
put  into  operation.    In  couniries  where 
the  need  of  high-claiss  education  is  not 
strongly  felt,  state  pressure  and  interfer- 
ence may  be  necessary,  but  in  a  country 
like  Japan  where  learning  is  all  the  rag^ 
where  the  student  has  to  be  warned 
against  scholarly  suicide,  all   that  is 
wanted  is  a  good  supply  of  well-equipp- 
ed   and    well-manned  establishments 
which  will  furnish  at  a  moderate  price 
the  needed   training.     These  schools 
ought  to  p  iy  their  way.    If  at  first  there 
is  diÜiculiy  about  this,  the  state  miglil 
assist  tlietn  with  a  loan  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest.    But  their  eventual  independ- 
ence should  l)e  always  kept  in  view. 
One  thing  is  clear.    All  persons  well 
acquainted  witli  school  affairs  in  Japan 
are  agreed    in   tiiinking    that  sciiools 
would  do  far  better  under  the  uîanage- 
ment  of  the  teaching  faculty  than  they 
do  under  that  of  a  State  Department.  It 
is  astonishing  u  iui  wh.u  ease,  absence  of 
friction  and  speed  changes  and  adapta- 
tions are  effected  in  the  Public  Schools 
and  the  affiliated  Colleges  of  England, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  no  independ- 
ent body  has  tobe  consulted:  the  school 
or  college  corporation  settles  all  its 
aflairs. 
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Taking  a  more  general  view  of  educa- 
tion, the  need  of  the  hour  is  increased 
specialisation.    The  Japanese  student  is 
in  danger  of  being  left  beliind  in  the 
race,  owing  to  the  circuitous  route  tliat 
lie  takes  to  reach  the  goal.    For  most 
inen,  much  of  the  teaching  received  in 
early  years  might  be  curtailed,  in  fact, 
liiusi  be  cuiiailed  if  they  are  to  succeed. 
The  study  of  ideographs  stretches  over 
some  years,  represented  in  Europe  in 
many  cases  by  so  many  months.  Then 
there  is  what  is  called  a  general  course 
of  study  to  be  pursued  before  the  youth 
settles  down  to  master  his  own  special 
subject.    Japanese  young  men  enter  the 
arena  of  practical  life  and  bread-earning 
far  too  late.    In  many  cases  they  begin 
to  grow  old  by  the  time  they  are  well  in 
harness,  and  hence  fail  to  accomplish 
great  tasks.    The  majority  of  Japanese 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  sub- 
ject won't  hear  of  the  abolition  of  the 
ideographs  as  they  now  stand,  or  of  die 
substitution  of  more  easily  acquired 
signs,  and  yet  there  is  no  gainsaying  the 
foct  that  the  first  and  most  difiicolt  of 
manipalation  of  all  tlie  obstacles  en- 
countered in  the  iaceH:ourse  of  the  Japan- 
ese student  is  the  Chinese  character. 

In  literature,  in  ethics,  in  religion, 
Japan  is  feeling  her  way  cautiously.  Of 
the  benefits  and  of  the  solidity  of  the 
foundation  of  the  material  part  of  West- 
em  civilisation  she  has  no  doubt,  but 
when  she  comes  to  speculation,  philoso- 
phy and  to  alleged  revelations  from  God, 
she  encounters  such  enormous  diversity 
of  opinion  among  the  leaders  of  thought 


in  Europe  and  Aivicacu  ihai  she  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  nothing  veiy  certain 
or  tangible  is  to  be  attained  in  this  direc- 
tion. Her  altitude  is  best  described  by 
thc>se  words  which  Byron  quotes  from 
"Athena's  wisest  son." 

*' All  ihai  ive  knmv  is,  nolhing  can  be 
knozvn.  " 

Practical  every  day  working  theories 
based  on  actual  observation  dnd  ex- 
perience the  Japanese  have  in  abund- 
ance. Torre  it  seems  they  cannitido 
better  than  cling  to  these.  On  questions 
of  right  and  wiohl:,  in  ine  dealings  of 
one  man  with  anoilier  they  are  endowed 
willi  an  amount  of  practical  wisdom  that 
is  equal  to  anything  found  among  the 
most  advanced  of  Occidentals.  This 
will  serve  them  for  all  the  purpose  of 
life.  To  explore  the  unknowable  is  a 
hopeless  task.  After  reviewing  the 
history  of  the  great  philosophies  of  the 
world,  Leslie  Stephen  thus  sums  up  the 
result  of  earnest  speculation  in  this 
region.  "Philosophies  of  every  differ- 
ent variety  have  been  not  merely  accept- 
ed by  those  who  first  devised  them,  but 
have  been  taken  up  in  good  faith  by 
whole  schools  of  disciples;  they  have 
been  tested  on  a  large  scale,  by  syste- 
matic application  to  all  relevant  ques- 
tions, and  one  after  the  other  has  become 
bankrupt;  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  world 
and  confessed  that  it  leaves  the  riddle 
as  dark  as  it  was  before.  All  that  can 
be  claimed  for  the  greatest  philosophers 
is,  that  they  have^  at  least,  proved  that 
certain  paths  which  seemed  to  lead 
through  the  labyrinth,  end  in  a  dead- 
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Iqck;  that  they  have  exposed  certain 
lallades  by  the  process  of  provisionally 
believing  in  them,  and  that  they  have 
buoyed  certain  riioals«  and  demonstiated 
that  no  channel  leads  in  what  seemed  to 
be  a  promising  direction.  Is  there  any 
channel  open?" 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  there  are 
no  sucoessfol  students  of  philosophy  in 
Japan,  but  what  I  affirm  is  that  the 
nation  as  a  whole  takes  little  interest  in 
speculation.  It  is  bent  on  mastering 
facts,  on  studying  actual  phenomena, 
and  is  content  in  most  things  with  what 
we  may  call  a  working  hypothesis. 
Writing  of  Englishmen,  the  author  we 
have  just  quoted  says,  *'  Is  it  not  hard  to 
believe  that  speculation  leads  to  vast 
results  when  for  ninety-nine  men  out  of 
a  hundred  it  is  practically  non-existent, 
and  with  the  small  minority  it  amounts 
to  providing  new  weapons  for  endless 
controversy  ?  The  Japanese  as  a  people 
take  an  eminently  practical  view  of  life 
and  its  obligations.   Their  native  code 


of  morals  when  lived  up  to  produces  as 
fine  specimens  of  humanity  as  it  is 
possible  to  find  anywhere.  Years  of 
close  observation  of  their  lives  and 
perusal  of  their  best  writings  has  forced 
home  upon  me  the  conviction  that  they 
have  nothing  to  learn  from  the  Oc- 
cicentat  in  the  matter  of  refinement  oS 
character,  knowledge  of  high  moral 
ideals  and  what  we  may  describe  as 
thorough  unworldliness.  I  only  hope 
that  nothing  will  induce  the  modem 
Japanese  to  OEchange  these  commodities 
for  less  serviceable  articles  by  whom- 
soever recommended.  If  he  can  only 
combine  the  excellent  qualities  of  the 
ancient  samurai  with  the  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  modom  scholar,  the 
result  will  be  a  type  of  manhood  unsur- 
passed any^vhere.  Thb  article  has  al- 
ready  exceeded  the  length  I  intended  to 
make  it,  and  hence  I  must  defer  the 
discussion  of  numerous  other  inteiestin|^ 
characteristics  of  the  times  to  some 
future  occasion. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SHIBATA  ZESHIN. 


Sliib.it.i  Ztshin,  one  ot  the  most  celcbratctl 
artists  in  Japan  wlio  is  as  widely  known  as 
Hokusai,  was  born  on  the  31st  of  Feliru- 
ary  in  the  loarlh  year  of  Bunkwa  (1808  A.D.) 
Id  the  dty  of  TÖkyiS.  His  father  was  a  car- 
penter wko  ga<ve  him  litdeor  no edocation,  hat 


from  his  cliilJhood,  he  displayed  a  remarkable 
talent  tor  drawing.  At  eleven  years  of  açje,  he 
studied  lacq[uer  painting  with  Koman  Kanyo, 
and  firam  his  sixteenth  year,  drawing  under  Snxa- 
Id  NanreL  In  the  fint  year  of  Teo^t  ('^(SO 
A.1>.)  üe  repaiml  (o  Kyoto  where  thna^k  Ae 
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recommendation  of  Nanfd,  he  bccune  a  papil 
•  of  ToyohflmL  (^gffl»to  fer  two  yaan,  and  at 

this  time  made  the  acquaintance  of  Rai^Sanyo, 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  history  of  Japan. 
(Nihon-gwaishi).  After  two  years  of  study  he 
Started  on  a  visit  to  Nagasaki,  but  was  taken 
IB  on  the  journey  and  obUged  to  retom  to 
Kyoto;  he  tfacK  caUed  to  nvbid  the  wainhig 
of  his  mother  on  his  first  departure  from  the 
parental  hearth,  to  travel  by  land  and  not  by 
water,  and  imaginini;  this  illness  was  a  punish- 
ment for  disobeying  her  wishes,  he  promptly 
letamed  to  TSkyS  where  he  was  welcomed  hj 
aB,  apedaXLy  by  hb  farmer  master.  His 
aoqoaintance  with  Kagana  and  other  eminent 
artists  assi3tc<l  him  ^reitly  in  developing  his 
talent«i,  and  l>y  their  aid  he  was  permitted  to 
copy  majjjr^flbL-^^gywi  hdonging  to  fiuttous 
temples  at  KySlu.  Seven  years  after,  he  paid 
a  TUt  to  Xikkü  and  to  the  north  eastern  parts  of 
Japan,  making  sketches  of  many  noted  scents 
and  places.  In  1872,  he  had  the  honour  of 
painting  several  pictures  by  command  of  H.  I.  NT. 
the  Ei^ieror  of  Japan  and  akoa  iarge  picture 
of  Fuji  Yama  for  the  Aostrian  AchiUtioQ.  In 
tiie  following  year,  he  pamted  twenty  copies  of 
pictnies  on  silk  by  a  special  commission  from 
the  Government.   His  promotmn  rapid  ; 

£rom  1876  to  1886,  he  successfully  liUcxi  the 
position  of  pnh^iy  9)i;.art^ii^er  of  fine  art»  and  hc- 
came  a  nenher  of  the  Ortenlal  Art  Society. 

Zeshin  was  a  high-principled  man,  cardess 
about  trivial  things,  but  patriotic  to  the  extreme, 
and  extremely  strict  in  his  standard  of 
morality.  The  celebrated  artist  Gyosai  was  his 
contemporary,  bat  they  never  met,  and  Zeshin 
steadfastly  refused  to  make  Ids  acgnaln  tance. 
Gyôsai  was  a  man  of  rather  loose  prhidples 
who  for  drawing  some  indecent  pictures  was 
thrown  into  prison.  The  public  regretted  that 
tiie  two  artists  should  be  so  at  variance^  and 
tried  to  bring  aboot  a  reooocfliation  bat  in  vain. 
One  day,  a  certain  Shintd  priest  went  to  see 
him  and  told  him  that  he  wanted  to  have  a  set 
of  pictures  painte«],  one  of  which,  Zeshin  was 
informed,  had  already  been  executed  by  Gyu- 


sal  Zeshin  indignantly  refused  this  request 
saying  that  nothing  woold  induce  hhn  to  have 
any  oompanlonsh^  or  co^iperation  with  a  nun 


ZCSHIN. 


of  whom  he  disapproved  so  entirely.  His  filial 
ohedienoe  and  his  fidthfohiess  to  his  master 

were  proverbial.  His  mother  used  to  tell  him 
tliat  as  art  is  the  expression  of  thouglit,  so  the 
artist  should  l  e  pure-hearted  and  noble-minded; 
and  to  run  after  fashion  is  unworthy  of  an 
artist  After  llvhig  several  years,  his  oU  hoose 
became  so  dlbpidated  that  it  was  necessary 
to  entirely  reboild  It,  and  this  was  done  with 
the  exception  of  an  old  fence  facing  a  river. 
Being  asked  why  he  had  left  it  he  replied  that 
his  mother  had  been  aocostomed  to  stand  lean- 
ing on  that  iienoe  to  enjoy  the  view,  and  titers 
fore  it  was  sacred  to  hini.  He  was  an  excdknt 
teacher  and  greatly  beloved  by  his  followers, 
but  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  admission  as 
a  pu[)il,  as  only  those  with  real  talent  were 
accepted  by  him.  Among  them,  we  nay  men- 
tion, Krand-ise,  Inomsto  Chikogo,  NjDi  Tcop, 
Matsuno  Qâhiu,  etc. 

Zeshin  was  fond  of  wrestlers,  "  Many  people  " 
he  said,  "use  underhand  means  to  supplant 
their  superiors,  whereas  these  wrestlers  are 
perfectly  cahn  even  if  beaten;  and  thebr  obe- 
dienoe  and  meekness  are  exemplary.*'  His 
originality  was  dearly  manifested  in  many  of 
his  works.  He  invente(Mlj[£q3j[CTed  pictures 
whose  colouring,  it  is  said,  neither  fades  away 
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nor  need*  re^toncbing  Uke  some  foidgn  paint- 
nigs.  II  is  pictures  of  MaterfalU  and  moons 
are  the  most  celebratctl.  Sd  Kni  .Yuri  (Blue  sea 
lacgjigr)  and  S«i  do  Nuri  (  bronze  lact^ucr)  were  j 


»bo  invcnlnd  bjr  him.  AinuMt  nil  hb  pictares 
are  picserved  in  the  fine  art  exhibition  at  Uenik, 
We  arc  now  ketpinf^  the  seventh  annivenaiy 
of  the  death  of  this  celebrated  artist. 


KiRi-HlTO-HA. 


(Translated  bv  A.  Llovd.) 


Act  1.    Sc.  Ü. 


Note. — As  will  lie  seen  from  this  act,  Katagiri 
Ich!  no  Kami's  loyal  cflbrts  to  save  the  Uoose  of 
Hideyoshi  by  a  diplomatic  allLinoe  witii  the 
Tokugaw  I  I  U5wl  him  to  Ix"  much  su^pcctol 
by  the  other  followers  of  the  House.  His  action 
was  espedaHy  distastefal  to  Ono,  better  known 
35  DôKcn,  a  wily  and  unscropalou?  coarticr, 
whos*:  ambition  it  was  to  marry  Yodoci mi,  the 
widow  of  Hideyoshi,  and  so  raise  nimself  to  the 
position  of  power  occupied  by  his  late  master. 
Kataf  nri  was  an  obstacle  In  Dôken's  path,  and 
Dûlccn  accordingly  detcrmhieJ  to  remove  him. 
To  eflFcct  this  purpose  it  was  very  necessary  to 
liave  the  assistance  of  Ishlkawa,  Lord  of  Izu,  an 
honest  man,  nnd  a  nobleman  of  great  rank,  whose 
territory  vt-t^v«.-  him  the  conuuand  of  the  pass  of 
Hakont-.  tlic  bnrricr  Ix-twecn  F.a'it  an<l  West- 
Doken  accordingly  sends  his  son,  Uno  Shuiino- 
snké,  and  another  yoani;  noUeman,  to  try  and 
win  Ishikawa.  They  fail.  !-ut  the  simple  hearted 
Lord  of  Izu  is  no  match  fur  tlie  diplomatic  Dôken 
who  comes  in  later.  Throughout  this  scene  wc 
most  remember  that  the  master  diplomatist, 
lyeyastt  himself,  was  all  the  while  pulling  the 
strings  to  suit  Iiis  nw  n  pur]>o-M  s  ;  ,.n,l  that  all 
the  characters  in  the  play  were  unconsciously 
l>laylng  into  his  hands. 


0^ 


I. 

4 


Mice 

(Pmnled  by  Zcshin.) 

A  tea-room  in  the  inte  rior  of  tl-.e  Ca-île, 
[It  is  an  lie-, mtly  constructed  and  tastctuHy 
furnished  tea-room,  looking  out  upon  a  garden 


with  artificial  mountains,  rocks  and  shrabbcries* 
Three  men    r    r  :v  c:  t      öno  Shurinosoké 

Harunaga,  Isliikawa  Idzu  no  Kami  Sadamarsa, 
ami  Wutanabc  KuranosukO.  Id/u  no  Kami  is 
in  the  act  of  stepping  out  of  the  room.] 

Watattaié,  Really,  my  Lord  of  Iza»  don't 
you  think  it  »  bad  manners  to  break  off  oar 
conference  in  this  way,  w^hen  the  interasts  of  th« 
Hotise^  are  «o  much  at  stake? 

Jshiktnva.  Bad  manners  do  you  say  ?  Had 
oar  Master  given  as  his  order  I  don't  know  what 
I  might  do  ;  hot,  fool  thoi^h  I  may  be^  I,  Iza  no 
Kami,  am  not  going  to  take  myordcn  from 
you. 

Ono.  Pic  iM-  wait  a  moment.  If  you  cannot 
fall  in  with  our  proposals,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done.  Bot  eooB^cring  the  dear  pfoof  we  have 
of  Katagiri's  treachery,  it  is  evident  that  if  we 

leave  things  as  they  are  the  overthrow  of  the 
I  Iou5c  mast  follow  .  On  the  other  hand,  if  wc 
make  a  public  matter  ot"  it,  it  will  only  Ix."  blow- 
ing the  fur  which  cuuceals  the  wound  in  the 
skin,  for  there  are  in  tiie  Castle  not  a  few  doubt- 
ful kn^hts,  like  Ota  NyndO  and  others,  who  are 
secretly  inclined  to  the  party  of  Kwanto*. 

IVatatiahr.  That  is  just  what  T  fed,  and 
therefore,  Ono  Shurinosuké  and  I  arc  never  free 
from  anxiety,  night  or  day. 

IsWkma.  Really?  does  your  fidelity  go  so 
faxt  Wdl  dwn,  why  do  yon  net  report  the 


(i)  The  Ihw^  -  i.p  i!ie  f.iniiU-  i 'f  H  IcU.  yosli i. 

(a)  Kwanto  the  t»iMem  party  :  i.e.  the  party  ot  the 
Tokueawas,  which  had  itscenurvUl  Ycdo  Of  l«kyi}:— 
the  "  Eaklern  Capital." 
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matter  to  our  Ma  ter  ?  Why  do  you  take  matters 
into  yuur  own  liaiul  ? 

Öho.  Why  that  is  just  what  Kuraiio^^ukc 
has  been  tdling  yon  over  and  over  again.  Her 

liighoess  the  Dowager  \%  a  woman  and  foil  of 
soqildoas.  That  would  be  one  cause  of  delay. 

I  ben  our  Master  is  entirely  ondcr  his  mother's 
thumb  ;  so  that  \vln!-;f  wc  arc  hcvitatin;.^  and 
thinking,  our  plans  will  leak  out  luul  tho  whole 
Castle  be  thrown  into  confusion.  Then  the 
shaky  persons  like  Oda,  Hajrami,  Kimnra  and 
the  others  will  either  send  a  hasty  message  to 
Kwtiniit  .  ,  .  ,  , 
Ishikitwa.   Stop  ? 

ll'til<innl><\  Or  they  iniu;lit  t.\kc  this  a 
good  opportunity  tor  slandcrin;.;  Ub  

öno.  To  be  sor^  as  Kuranosuké  says,  taking 
advantage  of  our  Master*!  Crailty  .  .  . 

Jshiknwa.  Stop  talking,  Î  say.  How  dare 
yovi  spi.ik  of  our  Master's  frailly?  And  what 
proof  have  you  that  tlie  faithful  Hayanii  and 
Kimura  arc  shaky  ?  Arc  you  the  only  ^icople 
that  are  faithfol? 

IVtUmtaèc.  How  stabbom  yon  9X<t  Zushû*, 
Etiquette  is  etiquette  to  he  sure,  but  facts  arc 
facts.  When  wc  are  discussing  about  what  pre- 
cautions to  take  against  a  lire  that  is  burning 
oor  very  eyebrows,  wc  don't  want  the  nonsense 
of  a  qoibbUng  scholar.  Rubbish  ! 

Jshiiawa,  Eh?  *' Facts,"  do  yoa  say? 
What  are  facts?  Say  another  word  and  you  die. 

Iff'atanalu.  Your  words  are  hasty,  my  Lord 
of  Iztt  :  for  the  merest  trifle  you  tako  hold  of 
your  tword.  Is  a  sword  im  a  Jtm(gàf*  kattd 
SM€h  a  tootrderftd  tkit^?  • 

Jskikamt.  What  do  yon  say  ? 

6no.  Wait  a  moment,  a  moment.  My  Lonl 
lzu"5  anger  is  very  .  .  .  reasonable  It  was  an 
error  on  our  part  ...  to  talk  of  our  M.-istcr's 
fraSXtf  .  .  .  quite  an  error.  And  so  was  also 
what  we  said  aboot  Kimnra  and  Hayashi.  As 
you  say,  they  arc  perfectly  loyaL  To  talk  of 
their  behig  double  mmdcd  .  .  . 

(i)  /.uskm,  anotberiMBe  for  Idm  no  Kani,  or  Ithi- 
kaws. 

(a)  L«.  two  cu  phy  ai  that  came. 


Waiatnilu'.  it  is  no  use,  Shurinosnkc.  He 
won't  agree  to  any  tiling  you  say. 

Öno,  Why,  that  too  is  a  mere  supposition, 
that  he  disagrees  with  us.  A  mere  supposition, 
indeed.  And  therefore  I,  Öno  Shnrinosufcé,  beg 
your  pardon,  as  you  see.  (Jcntlemen  both,'  I 
lx:g  you,  let  this  meeting  contmue  to  be  har- 
monious .  .  .  please  .  .  .  please.  * 

[So  saying,  Öno  tries  to  appease  them.  Ishi> 
kawa.  rises  with  angry  and  contemptuous 
glances,  and  is  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  a 
voice  is  heard  calling  him  from  bdünd  the 
scenes    Enter  DOken.] 


Pen  and  Ink  Tablet.  L.I 
{J>ittHted  by  Zcthm.) 


DoktM.  A  moment,  Load  Izn,  ...  a  word 

with  you.    [rshikawa  stops]. 

/s/tit7:i'<f.  I  wonder  who  it  is.  !  I  sec 
it  is  the  elder  Uno.  Wiiat  may  your  business 
be? 

DSkem,  My  business  is  of  a  very  private 
nature.  I  will  not  detain  yon  long.  Please 

come  in  here,  {.isidc  to  Ötto  Shurinosukc)  I 
say,  my  son.  they  have  l)ccn  enquiring  for  you 
for  some  time  at  the  Court.  You  liad  better  go 
and  show  yourself.  And  you  Kuranosuké' 
please  keep  watch  for  ns. 

[The  two  go  away  with  k)ok8  of  intdl^enoe; 
Dokcn  leads  Ishikawa  into  the  tea-room,  after 
carefully  looking  all  round  Iiim]. 

Dokcn.  Please  forgive  my  rudeness  in  caUing 
you  back.  I  was  just  now  passing  through  die 
shrubbery,  and  qoite  by  accklent,  overheard 
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I? 

Watbrpau.. 


your  C'>nvvr«ation.  Yon  \vcnM|uitc  rii^lif  t  »  \w 
;in;^ry  wilii  my  son  and  KuranusukO  for  their 
lolly.  But  1  am  sure  tbcy  erred  from  excess  ol 
zeal  for  the  Honac^  so  I  hope  you  will  forbear 
with  them  for  our  Master*«  sake.  They  hear 
you  DO  malice.  Uy  Lord,  I  earnestly  beg  you 
lo  pardon  them. 

hhikinua.  Tlic  kindnc:>s  ul  your  words  makci> 
me  Ulush  U  was  a  momentary  ebuUiUon  of 
temper  over  a  trifling  discttsalon.  Now  I  .  .  . 

IhUen.  N<»,  No;  1  can  quite  understand  that 
your  licarl,  u  liich  is  always  so  honest,  would 
re-^enl  with  indi(;nation  any  imputations  that 
were  ca!>t  upi>n  those  two  stixil-licartcd  knights, 
Ilayami  and  Kimwa.  Why,  even  I  could 
scarcdy  restrain  my  feelings  when  I  overtward 
tlic  conversation.  When  I  consider  how  the 
heart-  in  this  Castle  clicri-îi  mutual  suspicions, 
AV  s/ip  inT!ii/'/t-  4f<"^'s,*  (111  I  erect  lj;ii  riers  against 
one  anutlier,  I  iccl  tlt.il  the  renianiing  lustre  ut 
Taik5*$  (Ilidcyoshi  s)  Ilooac  is  becoming  dtiu, 
iind  my  aged  eyes,  which  have  now  for  swty- 
two  years  l)chcld  the  lïgltt»  Struggle  in  vaJn 
aj^ainsl  the  rising  tears. 

Js/iilwca.  1  cxn  (ully  s\ inpathi/c  >\  ith  yim. 
What  I  wani  lo  know  at  present,  however,  is 
abootlohinolCami.  AsIbaveheacdfronSiniri- 
noauké,  he  is  engagé  in  a  conspiracy  with 
Honda  Sado  to  sendHcr  Highness  the  Dowager 
as  .1  hostage  to  Kwantö,  and  then,  getting  the 
Ca?!tU*  liy  deforces  under  his  control,  to  toiiftnc 
our  Master  in  it.  it  this  Ix;  true,  it  a  most 
serious  matter,  trat  I  ant  as  yet  only  half  con- 
vmoed>  What  is  your  opinion  about  this,  my 
Lord? 

Dôkcn.  Well.  As  you  see;,  it  was  somewhat 
difficult  to  reconcile  this  matter  of  Ichi  no  Kami's 
with  tlic  tacts,  and  I  had  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  getting  a  statcaient  from  my  wife 
Okura,  who  has  jost  retnmed  from  Kwantö.  I 
was  therefore  inclined  to  treat  the  matter  as  a 
slanderous  report. 

Iskikcewa,  Of  course,  of  course. 

(t)  i.f  aci»  ot  secret  treaclicry.  Prof. Tsubouchi,  who 
is  a  jsood  i>hake»pearian  »cholar,  may  have  had  in  bia 
mind  "  let  slip  th«  dogt  of  war." 
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DHen.  Kemetnl>eriiig  the  maxim  that  bids 
OS  oiqnire  seren  times  before  we  enlertain  a 
saspidon.  But  early  this  morniog  f  met  Madame 

ShGcini  who  acconii /anted  my  wife,  and  Ihmi 
hor  T  leamal  all  llu-  il''îaîl<^. 

All  !  T  liad  often  I  >•  n  w  ann d  that  the  liuman 
heart  will  change  in  the  (urnittg  of  a  hand^ 
with  changes  of  fortun*,  and  that  its  main 
spring  is  jirfvate  interest,  as  with  the  flies  that 
gather  around  the  meat.  But  yet  T  beh'evctl  in 
Tchi  no  Kami  anJ  Irustrd  him.  From  Iii«  tarhV^t 
youtli  he  received  countless  benefits  from  uur 
late  Lord  Taikû,  and  since  Lord  Kaga's  death  , 
he  has  held  the  höhest  execntive  anthority  in  all 
that  ooncems  our  Master.  What  can  have 
promplcH  liim  to  enter  upon  so  despicable  a 
course?  Surely  this  mu-t  I'C  a  scheme  ilcvi-cd 
by  Kwantû  for  the  purpose  of  producin^;  disunion 
among  oar  knights. 

Jskikama.  Of  courte  it  is.  It  most  be  so.  I 
have  always  thou^^ht  it  must  be. 

A'/v//.  Weil,  at  flr>t  T  did  think  so.  Tnt  it 
is  im[H)'^'iibl«"  to  nioisure  the  avarice  ol  an  old 
man.  When  wc  arc  youn^;  and  vigorous  we 
consider  lepatatlon  as  everything.  Life  has  no 
more  weight  than  a  cormmant's  feather,  fidth- 
fulne^s  we  esteem  more  w»-i^;hty  than  a  rock. 
I'.ut  when  merit  has  bivii  achieved  and  fame 
won,  men  think  tliey  have  cnoni^h  ni  abstract 
gootls,  and  their  hearts  go  out  to  something  that 
h  concrete,  and,  as  the  end  of  life  approachö,  the 
so-calird  death-avarice  sefa»  upon  them.  Bot 
this  i^  only  with  minds  of  a  common  mould.  A 
sujHTior  mind  like  Ichi  no  Kami's,  which  knows 
the  meaning  of  .shame  and  loyalty,  is  alxjvesuch 
low  conridentions.  Tliat  is  wliat  I  felt,  and  I 
said  so.  But  both  my  wUie  and  Slifieinl  aie 
agree  I  in  what  they  tell  me  as  a  great  secret. 
Truly,  the  faie  is  not  always  the  roîrmr  of  the 
l  e  irt.  I  was  astounded  beyond  wonls  hy  this 
news. 

JsMkawa.  What  news?  what  do  you  know? 
[Tshikawa  is  very  excited.  Dûken  lemains 
calm,  ami  pnts  his  month  to  Ishikawa's  ear.] 

(  »}  very  quickly. 


hhikcfiiki,  Wliat  !  with  His  Highness  as  a  go' 
betwecnt 

Dokm.  Hnsh  !  You  may  well  be  snqtrised, 

but  that  is  not  all.  llie  ilioaghtfnl  ShCieini, 
whiNt  stayin,;  at  Shimpn  made  L^reat  friend 
with  a  lady  who  holds  the  nftice  of  mistress  of 
the  tea-ceremonics  (o-cha-no-tsuboné),  and  from 
her,  in  the  coone  of  conversation,  she  deverly 
obtained  all  the  details  of  the  plot. 

[lie  airain  whisjjers  sonn  tliir;«:;  to  Ishikawa.] 
JshiL;!U\i.    Here  !    'l'Iare  I.e  has  had  that  in 
his  mind  quite  from  liie  Ix'ginninij  Î 

Dôken.  I  have  been  wondering  for  some 
time  how  it  was  that  all  the  secrets  of  the  Cattle 
came  to  be  so  wdl  known  to  ontslden  ;*  now  I 
discover,  alas!  too  late,  that  it  is  all  owing  to  thr 
distant  barking  of  this  dog.  Now  I  call  to  miml 


A  Kock. 
(PaiuUd  by  Zahin  ) 


how  some  yean  ago  he  tried  to  deceive  Katö 

ITfshû,  and  by  inviting  the  I.ady  Sen-Himé 
r^qainst  \vhom  the  Master  was  prejudiced,  con- 
trived to  stir  up  a  tempest  of  stril'e  in  the  heart 
of  the  Castle  ;  and  again  how  he  tried  to  make 
trouble  by  invitiog  His  Highness  to  the  Castle 
of  NijO  agafattt  the  will  of  Her  Excellency  the 
Lady  Dowager.  How  fortunate  it  wa<  that  the 
guileless  Kato  Ilishû  did  not  take  his  part! 
Why,  1  shudder  even  to  think  oi  it.  And  to 
come  to  more  recent  matters,  the  dedication  of 
the  Daihatsu,  the  older  forUdding  the  cerrmony, 
and  the  fuss  alxiut  the  imcription,  must  all  have 
been  plotted  beforehand.  Dut,  to  be  sure,  he  is 
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only  like  a  spider  whose  nest  hsis  been  ibmid— 
the  wider  his  net  is  spread  the  mon»  easily  it  can 

lic  cU-stroyed.  However,  the  only  pressing:  dlfil 
calty  is  the  matter  of  thf  hn«tn<;c.  'I'hat  1  can 
clearly  see  is  a  scheme  concocted  between  M;' 
old  badger  of  Kwantô^  and  our  old  fox  here — a 
scheme  to  get  rid  of  Her  IQghoess  the  Dowager, 
and  her  attendants,  who  are  the  principal  ob- 
stacles in  liifi  path.  In  the  meantime  I  cannot 
make  up  my  mind  al  out  the  best  answer  to  send 
to  Kwantû,  and  so  long  as  he  remains  in  the 
Castle,  everything  leaks  out.  Now  you  see  my 
difficalty. 

(This  he  says  with  an  air  of  anxiety.    Izu  no 

Kami  shows  surprise,] 

/shikn'v,!.  I  am  lost  in  amazement  at  Ihe 
nefarious  scheme!  How  1  detest  that  old  badger 
of  a  Tokugawa, 

If  matters  have  come  to  this  pass»  why  hesi* 
täte?  l  et  us  cut  Ichi  no  Kami's  head  olT,  sum- 
mon all  tlic  1  >.iiiiiy<"'S  hy  means  of  letters  signe»! 
by  our  Master,  and  declare  wamrain-t  Kwanlô. 
I  see  no  othci-  course  that  is  open  i<i  us. 

D^tm.  Bat  fightini;  is  a  secondary  means. 
Justice  is  sure  to  prevail  In  the  end  ;  and  more 
e^cially,  as  our  Casîtc  is  Impregnable,  \\v  are 
assured  of  victory  in  case  we  are  obliged  to 
lij^ht  ;  sr»  there  i*;  iiee«l  to  l»e  prcripifate. 
The  only  thing  that  troubles  me  is  the  "  worm  in 
the  Iko's  body;' 

IsMhaua,  Quite  so.  But  in  this  case  it  b 
only  the  old  and  feeble  Ichi  no  XamL  I  see  nu 
difficulty  alx)ut  arrr^fiiip  him  as  soon  as  he 
returns  to  the  city,  c  infronting  him  with  a 
statement  of  hi-;  crimes  and  having  him  exccutetl. 

Dëken.  No,  no.  I  don*t  know  how  it  might 
he  If  we  oookl  arrest  him  without  warning  and 
cot  off  his  head  at  once.  But  if  w<  once  allow 
him  to  open  his  mouth,  why,  he  1ns  thr  '^kill  to 
I  tun  ,r  J;  r  m  into  n  crprc^ .  I'roin  his  rarlirst 
youth,  when  he  was  but  a  country  lad  and  went 
by  the  name  of  Sukesako,  he  was  a  follower  of 


C*l  L*.  to  point  black  «  hite. 


the  TaikO  Sama,  and  though  he  did  not  distih* 
guish  himself  mach  in  the  field  of  battle,  did 
excellent  service  as  envoy  or  ambassador.  lie 

is  a  wary  old  fox,  quite  a  match  for  Honda 
Sailo  of  the  Kwantô  party  i;i  tlic  iminl)er  of  his 
trophies  Should  he  now,  taking  advantage 
of  Her  Highness'  weakness,  and  using  that 
tongue  of  his  that  b  so  skilted  in  deceiving  hiit 
young  Master,  delude  their  hearts  with  plausible 
lies,  \s  hy  it  i<  wc  that  should  get  into  trouble. 
Not  only  so,  but  all  onr  secrets  would  Iw 
divatged  toKwanld,  long  before  our  prcparatioas 
were  finished  tliey  wonld  pat  os  to  a  disadvant- 
age by  strikinp  the  lirst  blow. 

lshiL,m\i.    Then  what  is  your  oi)iniou  ? 

Di'l'tti.  VVrl!,  1  suppa<^c  that  when  he  comes 
liack  tomorrow  or  so,  he  will  present  himselt  at 
the  levée  as  usnal,  and  of  course  our  Master  and 
the  Dowager  will  be  there.  Then,  wliether  he 
clears  hiinsctf  i>f  the  charges  against  him,  or 
incur  'I  III  ir  lii^^dint-s  s'  dispIcTiures,-  {neither 
case,  it  will  be  like  loosintj  a  wounde<l  figer,  it 
we  allow  him  to  go  away  unhurL  This  is  the 
cause  of  my  great  anxiety.  I  am  at  my  wits* 
end. 

Ishikinoii.  I  siv.  There  is  oidy  one  thing 
left— a  stab  into  hb  heart  as  he  goes  home  from 
the  Castle. 

Dôkcn.    No,  that  won't  do,  cither. 

Ithikawa,  What  would  yoo  have  then? 

DSkfn»  My  Lonl  of  Idrn«  are  you  ready  to 
prove  your  fidelity  hy  sacrificing  your  life  for 
your  Master  ? 

JshUirrr  :.  What  a  strange  qacsti<m!  0£ 
course  I  am. 

DSken.  How  sublime  1  Now  1  know  yoor 
heart  ...  Do  yoo  see  what  I  mf?an  ?  Do  yoo 
understand 

hhik.nva.  What  ?  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him 

at  court  ? 

Dôkcii.  Hush!  Mush!  Not  a  word.  Nota 
word. 


(i)  literally  '  '  in  the  nnmber  of  his  tm  ii.  These  Uttle 
wooden  SHttwuu  are  nometimes  found  in  RroM  number* 
m  front  of  fox  «nrtne«. 
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THE  TÖKYÖ  KYOJÖ, 

{TffE  IMPERIAL  PALACE.) 


Tlie  civilization  of  Japan  is  a  wonder 
of  the  present  century.  Within  the  last 
forty  years»  the  country  has  been  almost 
entirely  reconstructed  ;  every  thing  that 
was  possible  to  change  lias  been  modi- 
fied more  or  less,  from  the  form  of  ad- 
ministration down  lu  the  man's  style 
of  hair-dressing.  (I  he  women,  true 
conservatives,  still  keep  to  the  Japanese 
«îtyle".  Changes  are  steadily  going  on 
oven  at  present.  We  have  now  in 
Tôkyô  some  magnificent  public  build- 
ings,    designed   .by  K^^rftfif^ll  >  P*'^ 

^"jSrir^l  ^çfeitëçts.  which  could  hold 
their  own  in  any  capital  of  Knrope.  Tn 
strange  contrast  with  these  and  a  short 
distance  from  them  stands  high  up  in  the 
very  centre  of  Tôkyô,  the  Imperial  Fälace 
built  in  pure  Japanese  style  shown 
in  the  frontispiece  of  this  magazine 


i  The  castle  of  Ye4o  was  originally  de- 
signed^andTHuilt  by  Ôta  Dökan^n  A.  D. 
1456  ;  it  was  improve3*nrtfiany  respects 
by  Tokugawa  lepan  and  his  successors; 
since  the  Restoration,  it  has  been  a 
favorite  residence  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor,  and  received  the  name  of 
Tôkyô  Kyüjö.  In  1S73,  build- 
ing cauglit  fire  and  a  portion  of  it  was 
destioyeil.  It  has  since  been  entirely 
rebuilt  and  is  a  most  artistic  l^nihiing 
exquisitely  finished  in  every  part,  Uie 
woodwork  being  a  marvel  of  beauty  and 
showing  that  the  Japanese  carpenter  has 
not  lost  his  skill  vcf.  As  the  residence 
of  M.  M.  tîie  Emperor  it  h  the  most 
interesting  place  in  Tôkyô  and  the  sight 
of  it  warms  the  hearts  of  his  devoted 
and  loyal  subjects. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

(OUR  SURVEY  EXTENDS  TO  AUGUST  13T11.) 


RUSSIAN  SOLDIERS  IN  SEOUI«. 
Three  Russian  military  officers,  ac- 
companied by  ten  privates,  entered 
Seoul  on  the  38th  ult  Their  avowed 
object  was  sight-seeing  ;  but  it  is  con- 
sidered a  strange  coincidence  that  Chtn- 
shö-kun,  the  Korean  Minister  for  Mili- 
tary  Affairs,  tendered  bis  resignation  on 
the  same  day,  and  shortly  afterward 


Li-kan-yö,  the  Foreign  Minister,  was 
removed  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  Some  time  ago»  it  will  be 
remembered,  there  «ras  a  talk  of  a 
negotiation  pending  between  the  Korean 
Goveranent  and  the  Representative  of 
the  Czar  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
Russian  officers  to  train  Korean  soldiers  ; 
but  the  Government  in  St  Petersburg 
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notified  its  decision-  to  decline  the 
request  of  Korea.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  the  arrival  of  Russian  soldiers 
at  Seoul  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
a  connection  with  this  proposal,  and  this 
supposition  is  proffered  as  an  explana- 
tion for  the  resignation  and  removal  of 
the  Minister  ibr  Military  Affairs  and  the 
Minister  Tor  Foreign  Affairs.  Bat  the 
ways  of  Korean  officials  are  hard  to 
understand,  and  it  is  idle  to  surmise 
possibilities.  For  us  who  believe  iit 
the  good  faith  ai)d  peaceful  disposition 
of  the  Russian  (jovernment,  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  alarming  in  the  appear- 
ance of  a  few  Russian  soldiers  in  the 
Korean  capital;  neither  do  we  incline 
at  all  to  believe  the  rumour  that  800 
Russian  soldiers  have  been  despatched 
to  Korea.  Certainly  some  Korean 
officials  arc  interested  in  floating  these 
rumours  of  a  disquieting  nature.  The 
relation  of  the  iwo  countries,  Russia 
and  Japiin,  stands  on  a  too  firm  basis 
to  be  disturbcil  by  the  intrigues  of  a 
few  self-seeking  Koreans,  Wc  cannot 
but  hope  that  the  arrival  of  the  new 
Russian  I\T  in  ister  at  iiOkyô  and  \ho 
appointment  of  Mr.  Speiyer  as  the  Re- 
presentative of  the  Czar  in  Seoul  will 
be  conducive  to  a  still  better  understand- 
ing of  the  two  countries  ;  foi  both  are 
men  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  Japanese  people  and  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Japanese  Government,  es- 
pecially the  former  being  an  old  friend 
of  Count  Ökuma. 


PROPOSED  ARBITRATION  BETWEEN 
JAPAN  AND  HAWAII. 

After  rejecting;  for  a  sccund  lime  <'>ur 
demand  with  regard  to  the  emigrant 
question,  the  Hawaiian  Governmeni 
proposed  to  settle  the  difficulty  by 
arbitration.  According  to  the  reports 
of  Japanese  correspondents  in  Honolulu, 
this  is  a  result  of  an  interview  between 
President  Dole  and  the  Japanese  Minis- 
ter, the  latter  having  arrived  at  the  con« 
elusion  that  it  was  useless  to  confer  any 
longer  with  the  Hawaiian  Minister  fur 
Foreign  Affairs.  TIte  proposal  of  arbi- 
traliott  was  formally  handed  to  Mr. 
Shimamura  oh  June  sBth,  and  his 
report  reached  the  Foreign  Office  in  the 
middle  of  July.  As  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  use  armed  force  against  a  small 
and  denfenoeless  country,  no  other  course 
seems  to  be  open  to  us  than  to  comply 
witli  the  request  Accordingly,  the 
Japanese  Government  gave  instructions 
to  Mr.  Shimamura  to  negotiate  an 
arbitration  treaty  with  Hawaii,  and 
we  hope  the  trouble  between  the  two 
countries  will  have  a  satisfactory  termina- 
tion. But  it  will  be  some  time  yet 
before  the  award  is  given,  and  the  eX' 
penses  incurred  will  be  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  material  interest  involved  in 
the  dispute.  We  doubt  if  it  is  wise  for 
Hawaii  to  bring  such  a  hopeless  case 
to  a  court  of  arbitration. 


THE  ANNEXATION  QUESTION. 

The  Foreif^n  Relations  Connnitlee  of 
the  United  Stales  Senate  reported  in 
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favour  of  the  annexation  treaty  with 

Hawaii;  but  the  senate  itself  adjourned 
without  discussiug  it.  Meanwhile, 
public  opinion  is  being  heard  through 
the  press  and  uilier  channels.  .\s  far  as 
we  can  jtvlgc,  the  Americans  have 
awakened  to  the  weighty  consequences 
of  the  measure  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  seem  to  be  pausing  before 
sanctioning  the  new  departure  in  policy 
with  popular  approval.  If  the  allega- 
tion of  the  Japanese  design  against 
Hawaii  had  really  something  to  do  with 
iiidncinq  American  statesmen  to  advice 
.iiitic.\;Hiijn,  we  sincerely  hupc  tlîat  the 
inia^'inary  fcais  will  be  dispelled  before 
llic  re-assembling  of  Congress,  It  would 
hr  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  connu  icï, 
bhould  be  injured  in  any  way  by  a 
misunderstanding. 


TUE  NEW  AMERICAN  TARIFF. 

The  new  tariff  bill  was  adopted  by 
the  United  Ölates  Congress  on  the  24  th 
ult,  and  ratified  by  the  Pr^ident. 
The  bill  was  first  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  then  some  amendmoits 
were  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  a 
compromise  was  finally  agreed  on  in  a 
conference  of  both  Houses.  The  duties 
on  the  chief  imports  from  Japan  in  the 
original  bill  were  considerably  reduced 
by  the  conference;  but  they  are  still 
much  higher  than  in  the  old  tariflf»  as 
we  can  see  from  the  following  ; — 
Woven  silk — In  the  old  tariff;  $2,^0 
per  pound. — ^In  the  new  ^tariff,  $3  or 


$3.25  per  pound,  according  to  the 

kind. 

Silk  Handkerchiefs — In  the  old  tariff, 
$  a.  50  per  pound. — In  the  new  tariff, 
35  per  cent  aä  valorem  in  addition  to 

the  duly  on  woven  silk. 
Mattings— In  the  old  tariff,  free. —In  the 
new  tariff,  3  cents  per  yard  or  7  cents 
per  yard  according  to  the  kind,  with 
an  additional  duty  of  25  percent  ad 
valorem,. 

Rugs — In  the  old  tariff,  20  per  cent 
tfd  valorem. — In  tlic  new  tariff,  5  cents 
or  10  cents  per  yard  according  to  the 
kind,  with  the  addition  of  35  per  cent 
lid  valorem. 

The  ('oiiui)iuee  of  Ways  and  Means 
Itrupij^od  1'»  impose  a  duty  of  lu  cents 
pel  pound  oil  lea,  but  it  was  rcjcclcd  by 
the  Senate.  We  must  expres>  our  regret 
that  the  high  tariff  has  been  adopted 
by  llie  neii^hboiiring  country.  But  it  is 
no  use  CI yiii^;  over  spill  milk.  We  under- 
^^land  ihcit  tlie  new  tariff  is  to  be  enforced 
at  once. 


REFORM  IN  FORMOSA 

When  General  Nogi,  the  Governor- 
General  of  Formosa  returned  to  Tokyo, 
it  was  generally  believed  that  he  came 
for  the  purpoM  of  submitting  a  plan  of 
reform  of  the  Formosan  administration 
to  the  Colonial  Minuter.  The  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Jim  Mizuno,  Director  of  the 
Civil  Administration  Bureau,  who  was 
once  spoken  of  as  the  candidate  for  the 
Vice-Minister  of  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment, and  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
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Yothito  Okuda,  Chief  Sec  reLary  of  ilic 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  latter 
position,  are  regarded  as  signs  of  the 
prevalence  of  General  Nogi's  views.  '1  lie 
Govemor*General  was  summoned  b\ 
tbe  Emperor  to  Kyoto,  where  His 
Majesty  is  staying  at  present,  and  receiv- 
ed an  Imperial  Rescript  with  regard  to 
theadminbtraiionof  the  island,  ordering 
him  to  take  into  consideration  the  old 
conditions  and  customs  of  the  people 
residing  in  tbe  newly  acquired  territory, 
to  enforce  strict  discipline  among  the 
oflücials,  and  to  make  sim)>licity  the 
principle  of  government  We  feci  sure 
Xjiat  the  Emperor's  confidence  in  General 
Nbgi  witK'^gird  to  carrying  out  His 
wishes  is  well  deserved. 

The  Telegraphic  communication  with 
Formosa  was  opened  to  the  public  from 
the  1 6th  uIl 


NEW  TREATIES. 

The  consular  convention  with  Be- 
lgium was  ratified  by  the  Emperor  and 
promulgated  on  the  241h  ult.  This 
convention  was  signed  at  Brussels  in 
December  of  last  year  and  is  supplement- 
ary to  the  commercial  treaty  concluded 
in  June  7th  of  the  same  year.  Accci  ding 
to  the  report  of  Mr.  Kurino,  the  Japanese 
Minister  in  FranceTiSeTTommittee  of  the 
French  Chamber  were  in  favour  of  the 
revised  treaty  between  that  country  and 
Japan.  Thus,  the  revision  of  treaties  is 
progressing  steadily. 


PRINCK  ARISUGAWA  AND 
MARQUIS  ITO. 

Before  the  publication  of  this  maga- 
zine. Prince  Arisugawa  will  have  return^ 
ed  to  Japan.  His  Highness  started 
from  Vancouver  on  the  snd  inst.,  and  is 
expected  to  anive  at  Yokohama  on  the 
i6tb.,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will 
receive  a  hearty  welcome. 

The  arrival  home  of  Marquis  Ito  also 
will  be  somewhat  earlier  than  it  was 
originally  supposed,  his  departure  from 
Vancouver  being  fixed  for  the  a3Td  inst. 
Newsmongers  are  of  course  busy  to 
surmise  the  reason  of  his  early  return, 
but,  were  we  to  give  publicity  in  these 
columns  to  what  these  people  suggest, 
we  would  be  simply  paying  a  tribute 
to  the  fruitfulness  of  Iheir  imaginative 
power. 


UPENLNG  OF  rilE  IlYrOTlIEC 
BANK. 

The  Hypothec  Bank  was  opened  on  the 
2iulinï.i.  Mr.  K;\\vaihima,  the  President, 
being  unavoidably  absent  on  ihc  occas- 
ion, Mr.  Fiijishima,  Vice  President,  made 
a  spcccli  in  which  lie  emphasized  the  im- 
poriaiice  of  i)ert,oiial  credit  in  carrying 
on  the  business  of  the  Bank. 


RATE  OF  INTEREST. 

The  Bank  of  Japan  lias  increased  its  ^ 
rale  of  interest  by  one  n'n  per  day  for 
one  hundred  jen.    The  main  cause  of 
this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  issue  of 
convertible  paper  currency  has  exceeded 


v. 
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the  le;;al  limit  i>y  about  8,0OO,00O>eil 
lor  which  the  Bank  has  to  pay  a  tax  of 
6  percent. 

^TRADE  DURING  THE  FIRST  HAU 
OF  THE  I'RESENT  YEAR. 

The  amount  of  export  and  import 
trade  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  year 
compares  favourably  with  that  of  the  ' 
same  period  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
ligures  are  as  follows  : 

export  (yen)    injx)rt  (yen) 

1896  (Jan.-July)    53,932,919  8o,366,8och>^ 

1897  (    »    „   )    75^071.484  99.041.224 

niE  NEW  CHINESE  COIN.  9^ 

The  accompanying  picture  gives  a 
representation  of  the  new  Cliinese  coin 


KEVfiRAE. 


Chinese  Coin.  Reverse. 


to  be  circulated  in  the  Shinking  Pro- 
vince. The  Chinese  authorities  have 
adopted  the  yen  as  the  standard  coin, 
probably  because  the  Japanese  coin  was 
so  much  in  use  during  the  occupation  of 
the  Province  by  the  army.  The  new 
coin  is  of  the  same  si/.c  and  is  called  by 
the  same  name  as  the  Japanese. 

OBITUARY  :  COUNT ^$Ql£v«:c.  0^^^ 

The  Great  men  a>sociated  with  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  régime  in  Japan 
are  gradu rally  passing  away,  and 
Count  Gotô's  turn  came  on  the  4th  inst. 
He  was  one  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
Tosa  clan,  and  it  was  his  advice  that 
prevailetl  upon  the  last  ShCgun  to  give 
back  his  political  powers  to  the  Kmperor. 
For  tliis  reason  he  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  makers  of  New  Japan.  But  what 
is  of  special  interest  to  foreigners  is 
probably  the  fact  that  he  was  one  ol  the 
two  samuriii,  who  defended  Sir  Harry 
Parkes,  the  British  Minister,  when  the 
latter  was  attacked  by  a  number  <.»f 
anti-foreign  biijots  in  the  streets  ol 
Kiyulo  on  his  way  to  an  audience  from 
the  Kmperor.  In  recogjiition  of  his 
bravery  and  service  done  to  her  Repre- 
sentative, the  British  Majesty  presented 
him  with  a  beautiful  sword,  the  same  that 
was  carried  in  his  funeral  procession 
on  the  6lh  mat.     Alter  serving  for  ;>om6 
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Thf.  Late  Coint  Goto. 

years  in  the  new  Cîuvernnient,  Count 
(then  IVIr. )  Goto  retired  from  politics 
and    devoted     himself    to  business. 
Shortly  before  the  establishment  of  the 
representative  exstcm,  however,  he  re- 
appeared in  the  political  arena,  agitating; 
throughout  the  country  and  ticnouncing 
the  system  of  "  Clan-Governmeni.  "  But 
•IS  soon  as  he  secured  a  cimsiderable 
f»<llowing,  he  used  it  as  a  stepping  stone 
and  accepted  a  portfolio  in  the  Govern- 
ment which  once  had  been  the  object  of 
his  attack.    Since  thVn  he  sat  in  various 
Cabinets,  but  his  influence  has  been  on 


the  wane  of  late  years.  Nevertheless' 
his  name  will  go  down  to  posieiity  as 
an  illustrious  figure  in  the  history  of 
New  japan. 

Chikudo,  one  of  our  best  painters, 
died  on  the  2gth  ull.  He  was  a  lec- 
turer in  the  Kyoto  Ait  School,  and  an 
Imperial  artist,  a  position  of  honour 
given  to  the  most  celebrated  of  painters, 
sculptors,  &c.  His  productions  are 
reniai  knble  for  originality.  We  will  give 
a  fuller  account  of  his  work.s  in  a  later 
number. 
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NOTICE. 


The  Far  East  is  conducted  by  Japanese  and 
intended  to  be  an  exponent  of  Japanese  thoughts 
and  affairs  as  well  as  an  organ  of  free  intcrciiangc 
of  views  between  foreigners  and  Japanese. 

The  Far  East  will  be  opened  so  far  as  possible 
to  contributors  and  correspondents,  both  foreign  and 
Japanese.  The  Editor,  however,  can  not  warrant 
the  return  of  manuscripts. 

Writings  in  any  European  language  may  be 
published. 

The  Editor  will  undertake,  when  he  thinks  suit- 
able, to  answer  questions  about  Japan  and  the 
Japanese. 


Primed  Ly  the  bhucislia,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
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Not  less  interesting  in  themselves,  however,  arc  ihc  other  countries  : 
Germany  with  her  energetic  people  pushing  their  way  \igorously  in 
every  department  of  life;  Russia  with  her  vast  territory  and  unfathom- 
able future  ;  the  Dual  Monarchy  of  Auslro-Hungary  presenting  a  curious 
contra^ît  between  the  refinement  and  delicacy  of  one  component  and 
the  activity  and  restlessness  of  the  other  ;  liic  Kingdom  of  Italy  founded 
upon  the  ruins  of  past  civilization  and  suddenly  claiming  a  position 
among  the  foremost  nations  of  the  day  ;  Turkey  receding  lo  Asia — 
notwithatonding  the  existence  of  some  laudable  traits  in  her  sons — 
because  of  her  utter  unadaptability  to  modem  life;  and  the  Balkan 
{States  newly  called  into  being  and  aspiring  to  play  a  rôle  in  the  politics 
of  Eastern  Europe  Nor  did  I  omit  to  visit  Holland  and  Switzer'and, 
Where  the  people' are  enjoying  their  quiet,  happy  life,  undisturbed  by 
the  tumultuous  rivalries  of  their  great  neighbours.  Last  in  the  order 
of  my  journey,  but  not  the  least  important  nor  the  least  interesting, 
comes  the  United  States  of  America.  The  country  is,  indeed,  a  field 
for  enterprise  and  experiment,  a  potent  lactor  in  preventing  the  world's 
becoming  stale  and  monotonous. 

In  thus  travelling  round  the  world,  one  is  impressed  more  than 
ever  with  the  closeness  of  the  relation  existing  between  its  differeni  parts, 
and  realizes  the  meaning  of  the  meiaplioiical  saying  that  ilie  shrinkage 
of  the  earth  has  been  brought  about  by  the  advent  of  steam  and  electri- 
city. For  the  purpose  of  communication  and  intercourse,  the  world 
is  not  so  wide  as  it  used  to  he,  with  the  result  that  there  i>  no  place  so 
strange  that  one  can  not  feel  himself  at  home.  It  is  especially  with 
regard  to  the  position  oi  Japan  that  I  felt  tlic  closeness  of  international 
relations.  Not  to  speak  of  the  time  when  Zt|)anj^u,  as  Jaj-an  was  called 
by  Marco  Polo,  appeared  to  the  people  ol  the  Occident  as  vague  and 
distant  as  the  laiul  of  fairies,  it  was  not  very  long  ago  thai  onr  country- 
men looked  upon  loreign  nations  ai>  if  they  belonged  to  anothci  world. 
But  in  less  than  half  a  century  after  its  shores  were  visited  by  the 
black  vessel^"  as  the  foreign  steamers  were  formerly  called  by  the 
Japanese,  this  land  of  seclusion  has  been  flooded  with  things,  institu- 
tions and  ideas  from  beyond  the  seas.  Foreign  influences  have  so 
unmistakably  acted  upon  Japan,  that  to  mention  them  is  superfluous. 
These  foreign  influences,  however,  have  not  been  unaccompanied  by 
counteraction  on  the  part  of  the  recipient   Just  as  the  attraction 
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between  material  bodies  is  mutual,  so  is  the  intercourse  between  in- 
dividuals as  well  as  between  nations  nothing  but  a  reciprocation  of 
action  and  reaction.  Only  the  action  received  by  the  smaller  body  is 
more  strikingly  perceptible  than  that  received  by  the  greater.  If  Japan 
has  been  stimulated  into  a  new  life  by  the  action  of  Western  nations, 
she  has  reacted  by  prodiicuig  at  least  an  impression  of  herself  upon 
them,  in  fact,  the  j^lobc  we  live  in  is  so  small-sized  that  one  sees 
the  West  reflected  in  the  farthest  East,  and  the  East  in  the  forhest  West 

Though  it  Is  not  more  than  thirty  years  since  the  hermit  nadon  of 
the  Far  East  was  fitUy  opened  to  foreign  intercourse  the  terms,  Japan 
and  Japanese,  are  now  fairly  ikmiliar  in  the  civilized  countries  of  the 
world.  The  time  is  already  gone  by  when  Japan  was  considered  a  part 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  or  the  Chinese  confounded  with  the  Japanese. 
The  Japanese  are  no  longer  Chinamen  without  pigtails.  Japan  is 
talked  of  and  admired  everywhere  as  the  rising  country  of  the  Far 
East  which  has  made  wonderful  progress  within  the  memory  of  a 
great  many  living  men.  That  Western  people  take  great  interest  in 
a  country  which,  as  it  were,  has  arisen  like  a  new  planet  in  the  East, 
may  be  infered  from  the  abundance  of  writings  and  publications  about 
Japan.  One  can  hardly  take  up  a  popular  magazine  or  review  in  a 
Western  metropolis,  without  finding  some  reference  10  things  Japanese. 
In  a  bookseller's  shop,  large  or  small,  one  asks  very  seldom  in  vain 
for  hook5  r)n  Japan,  As  is  well-known,  Japanese  curios  and  objects 
of  art  are  very  extensively  lionght.  I  was  f^reatl}  surprised  more 
than  once  tu  find  shops  tiealint;  L'xclusi\cly  in  jajjanL'Sc  articles  in 
most  unexpected  places.  Amongst  other  -'en-  Î  may  mention  the 
organization  of  a  society  for  the  special  purpose  of  investigating 
Japan,  and  the  performance  of  a  Japanese  play  in  a  popular  tlicatre, 
boili  bearing  witness  to  tlie  keen  interest  in  our  country  taken  by 
Western  people,    lint  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  this  point. 

It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  a  Japanese,  to  whose  fathers  and  grand- 
&th«!8  the  lands  outside  the  limits  of  the  Empire  were  practically  non- 
existent to  find  his  country  made  an  object  of  interest  to  Üie  world,  at 
lar^'e.  But  the  moment  he  begins  to  reflect,  he  feels  that  the  grattfica^ 
tion  can  not  be  wholly  unqualified.  Japan  is  widely  known  and  seems 
to  be  generally  liked.  But  is  she  really  understood  and  appreciated 
by  the  foreign  public  ?   This  is  a  question  he  is  impelled  to  ask. 
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With  regard  to  the  attitude  of  Western  people  toward  Japan,  we  may 
distinguish  three  varieiies.  In  the  first  place,  the  general  public,  kuo\\  ing 
very  little  about  Japan,  likes  or  thinks  to  like  her,  simply  because  she 
is  a  new  nation.  To  this  kind  of  people,  Japan  is  a  little  country  that 
vas  formed  miracolously  in  a  diy  find  has  succeeded  fn  imitating  the 
ways  of  Western  civiHzation.  They  say  they  admire  the  progress  achiev- 
ed by  the  Japanese  ;  bat  the  tone  assumed  bj  them  is  that  of  elden 
vhen  they  praise  school  children  for  their  good  conduct  Th^  simply 
take  a  transcendenul  interest  in  the  youthful  country  of  the  East. 
Seoondly,  there  are  some  who  are  particularly  interested  in  Japan  and 
call  themselves  friends  of  the  Japanese  ;  to  most  of  them,  however, 
Japan  is  merely  a  land  for  pleasure,  with  mild  climate  and  agreeable 
inhabitants»  beautiful  sceneiy  and  interesting  products  of  decorative  art 
Lastly,  certain  people  recognize  the  capabilities  of  the  Japanese  nation 
in  the  more  important  departments  of  life  ;  but  they  are  inclined  to 
regard  in  no  favourable  light  what  they  imagine  to  be  tlicir  future  rival. 
With  a  few  necessary  exceptions,  the  three  categories  characterized 
above  may  be  said  to  include  the  different  aspects  in  which  Japan  Is 
viewed  by  foreigners. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  and  second  class  of  people  do  not 
think  about  Japan  in  a  very  serious  mood.  It  almost  seems  that  they 
regard  the  country  as  a  play  ground  for  globe  trotters  and  the  Japanese 
as  a  people  of  cheerful,  merry  playfellows.  They  make  much  of  the 
progressive  spirit  shown  by  the  Jaiiancsc  in  contrast  to  ilic  conservatism 
of  the  Chinese.  Curiously  enough,  however,  they  do  not  like  to  see 
the  changes  effecied  in  our  customs  and  manner  of  living.  1  have  met 
many  a  friend  of  the  Japanese,  who  were  sorry  because  I  did  not 
appear  in  the  Capitals  of  Europe  in  a  Japanese  dress.  As  an  object  to 
be  looked  upon  and  to  be  delighted  with,  a  Japanese  in  his  native 
costume  is  no  doubt  ii^itdy  more  inlensting  than  one  in  foreign 
clothes.  A  chorus  sung  in  the  "  Geisha,"  a  comic  opera  which 
continuously  performed  in  a  London  theatre  for  more  than  a  year, 
reflects  the  idea  of  Japan  prevalent  in  foreign  countries. 

Happy  Japan, 

Garden  of  glitter  I 

Flower  and  fan, 

Flutter  and  Flitter  ; 
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Land  of  bamboo, 

(Juvenile  whacker  1) 
Porcelain  too» 

Tea  tray  and  lacquer  I 
Light*hearled  friends  of  Japan  find  in  these  lines  the  most  happy 
features  of  the  country  and  overlook  the  gross  injustice  done  in  the  play 
to  the  Japanese  nation.  A  Japanese  chief  of  poHc^  is  made  to 
proclaim  publicly  that  superior  authority  exists  in  order  to  satifsy  the 
personal  desires  of  its  hokler — a  saying  which  even  a  Chinese  mandarin 
would  not  dare  uuer.  Human  souls  are  sold  by  public  auction,  and  a 
person  may  lie  found  guilty,  according  to  law,  after  trial  or  before  1  I 
would  not  complain  of  those  imputations,  or  rather  results  of  ignorance, 
crecpins^  inio  a  comic  piece,  if  it  were  not  patronized  by  those  who 
thmk  ihemselves  good  friends  of  Japan,  and  if  it  were  not  illustrative  of 
the  way  in  which  they  look  at  our  country.  They  are  engrossed  with 
itii  gay  and  pleasing  aspects,  and  do  not  pay  attention  to  the  deeper 
and  more  real  life  of  the  nation.  Painstaking  inquiries  are  made  about 
Japanese  curios  and  objects  of  art — sometimes  important  no  doubt, 
but  sometimes  ridiculously  trivial,  «bile  the  investigation  of  such 
subjects  as  the  ethical  life,  and  the  social  and  political  institutions  are  ht 
too  mnch  neglected.  Foreign  vbitors  to  Japan  admire  the  temples  of 
Nikk6;  but  tbey  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  character 
of  the  hero  deiâed  there.  Kamakura  is  their  favourite  resort  ;  but  they 
do  not  care  to  learn  what  rôle  the  founder  of  the  place  played  in  the 
history  of  Japan.  They  marvel  at  tlie  colossal  statue  of  Buddha  in 
Nara,  but  do  not  stop  to  reflect  how  high  a  plane  of  civilization  must 
have  been  attuned  by  a  people  who  could  accomplish  such  a  tremend- 
ous work  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  history  of  the  nation 
is  thus  ignored  and  the  recent  progress  made  by  our  country  is 
supposed  to  be  wholly  owing  to  a  miraculous  touch  of  Western 
civilization. 

Tangible  and  pleasurable  aspects  of  a  thing  being  always  the  most 
attractive  to  the  great  majority  of  humanity,  it  is  but  natural  that  the 
foreigners'  interest  in  Japan  is  onesided.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  our 
country  that  it  has  attracted  the  attention  and  aroused  the  interest  of 
the  foreign  public  at  all.  Nor  are  we  slow  to  acknowledge  the  warm 
sympathy  of  our  foreign  friends.    Only  we  can  not  help  feeling  just  as 
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the  French  would  feel,  if  the  histoiy  from  the  Crusades  down  to  the 
Revolution  and  the  Empire  were  all  foigotten,  and  the  delightful  drive 
ia  Champs  Élysée»  attractive  shops  of  Rue  de  la  Paix,  and  theatres  and 
music  halls  of  the  Boulevards,  were  the  only  things  to  attract  foreign 
visitors  to  Paris.  But,  then,  Japan  is  not  France.  Perhaps  we  should 
do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  and  try  to  understand  the  relative  position 
of  our  country  in  the  world. 

Though  Japan  is  taken  rather  lightly  by  the  general  public  and  a 
great  number  of  her  fricTuis  in  Western  counlries,  it  can  not  be  denied  at 
the  same  time  that,  in  certain  quarters,  she  has  made  a  deeper  impres- 
sion and  aroused  a  more  serious  interest.  To  lake  our  \\;ir  with  China, 
for  instance,  ihe  embroglto  in  tlie  Far  East  was  not  uni)rodncti\c  of 
some  effects  on  the  international  relations  of  European  countries.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  the  war  was  only  a  local  contlict  between 
two  "inferior  races,"  about  which  tlie  superior  races"  need  n<  l  concern 
themselves  except  as  lookers-on.  But  the  world  proved  like  a  pond,  to 
use  a  Japanese  siunle,  where  a  stone  thrown  into  the  water  disturbs 
the  whole  sur&ce.  It  is  fresh  in  our  memory  that  the  co-operation  of 
the  three  Powers,  Russia,  Germany  and  France,  was  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly secured  in  connection  with  the  peace  negotiations  of  the 
Eastern  belligerents.  We  can  well  understand  the  concern  of  Russia  in 
the  afiiur  and  France  was  her  ally.  But  why  did  Germany  join  them  ? 
or  rather,  why  was  Germany,  having  very  little  direct  interest  in  the 
East,  apparently  most  eager  to  force  her  will  In  regard  to  the  conditions 
of  peace?  The  situation  of  European  politics  being  such  as  to  make 
Germany  desire  to  cultivate  intimate  relations  with  Russia,  the  former 
Power  saw  in  the  Japan-China  war  the  opportunity  of  accomplishing 
her  purpose.  Such  was  the  explanation  proffered  for  the  abrupt  change 
of  front  on  the  ^i  ir-t  '>f  the  Kaiser  and  his  advisers.  Primarily  this  is  a 
case  of  local  afiairs  being  affected  by  the  central  situation  of  international 
politics  ;  but  looked  at  from  another  point  of  view,  the  local  affairs  have 
reciprocated  the  influence  in  so  for  as  having  furnished  an  opportunity 
for  effecting  changes  in  the  situation  of  the  centre.  In  this  sense, 
Japan  had  become,  and  was  practically  recognized,  as  a  factor  in  inter- 
national politics,  even  before  we  ourselves  were  conscious  of  the  fact. 
Indeed  there  are  some  publicists  in  Kurope  who  are  looking  to  the  day 
when  the  relation  between  the  Near  Eastern  and  Far  Eastern  affairs  may 
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become  perceptibly  close  owing  to  the  existence  of  an  element  common 
to  both  regions.  Nor  is  it  in  politics  only  that  Japan  has  reacted  on 
the  Western  world.  In  commerce  and  in  industry,  too,  she  is  not  treated 
as  a  qmnlM  nigUgêablê  ;  the  development  of  mannfactnres,  the  opening 
of  regular  lines  of  steamship  service  to  Europe  and  America,  and  other 
enterprises  of  our  people^  as  well  as  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard 
by  our  Government,  arousing  the  keen  interest  of  business  men  who  are 
quick  to  take  cognisance  of  iacts. 

But,  no  sooner  had  Japan  been  recognised  as  a  factor  in  the  act> 
ivity  of  the  world  than  she  began  to  be  looked  upon  with  su^icious 
eyes.  A.  race  prejudice  has  been  aroused,  and  some  of  the  Western 
people  imagine  they  see  the  germ  of  a  danger  to  themselves  in  the  rise 
of  one  of  the  nations  of  the  yellow  race.  The  question  of  the  pressure 
of  "inferior  races,"  which  was  hitherto  a  theme  for  academic  discussion 
only,  is  now  thought  to  present  itself  for  practical  consideration,  because 
of  {he  moic-than-CKpected  energy  and  capacity  shown  by  the  Japanese. 
The  Japanese  pro\ed  tlienvselves  capable  (•{"adopting  the  methods,  and 
of  wielding  the  \vcapi  >ns,  of  ci\ i'.izalion  ;  but  thcv  are  suspected  of  being 
barbarous  at  heart,  ii  being  assumed  doubtful,  nay  \vell-ni<*h  impossible, 
that  the  heathen  nation  should  be  really  civilized.  The  meanini;  of  the 
allegorical  pictutc,  painted  by  the  Kmperor  of  Germany  and  presented 
to  the  Czar  of  Russia  shortly  after  the  Japan-China  war,  seems  to  have 
been  that  tlie  European  nations  ought  10  forget  any  conflict  o!  interest 
that  might  exist  among  them,  in  order  to  present  a  united  front  against 
the  yellow  danger  threatening  the  whole  spiritual  structure  of  Western 
civilisation.  Pwhaps  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  very  seriously 
about  the  personal  views  of  Emperor  William,  or  rather  the  views 
which  ai  that  particular  juncture  bis  imperial  fisncy  chose  to  adopt  ;  ior 
recently  he  has  been  pleased  to  show  an  especial  kindness  to  the  Turks 
even  at  the  cost  of  the  Concert  of  Europe.  But  the  idea  embodied  in 
his  picture  is  representative  0/  the  suspicion  and  distrust  entertained  by 
certain  people  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Japanese.  Already  this 
race  prejudice  has  found  vent  at  various  times.  The  measure  recently 
taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  is  also  probably  an  outcome,  in  part  at  least,  the  misap* 
prehension  of  the  aims  of  the  Japanese.  Even  an  English  journal  of  high 
standing  stated  that  one  ''would  certainly  prefer  to  see  Hawaii  or  any 
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other  cottotfy  in  ibe  hands  of  ft  Cbriatiftn  and  Aryan  Power  than  in  those 
of  an  Asiatic  people."  As  we  have  no  desire  whatever  to  possess  the 
islands  on  the  Pacific,  the  question  is  purely  academic  in  this  case  ;  bat 
it  would  be  very  strange  indeed,  if  we  were  to  be  shut  out  from  any 
part  of  the  world,  simply  because  we  are  an  Asiatic  people^ 

As  the  inward  character  of  a  people  is  not  so  easily  comprehensible 
as  its  outward  features  and  aciivities,  il  is  pertiaps  natural  that  the 
nations  in  the  van  of  the  world's  civilization,  with  a  sense  of  the  innate 
superiority  of  themselves,  should  be  slow  to  recognize  the  resemblance 
of  human  nature  in  its  possibilities,  and  that  ihey  should  either  make 
lighi  of  a  nation  newly  coming  forth  into  the  arena,  or  look  at  it  with 
suspicious  eyes  and  a  sense  ol  uneasiness.  But  as  we  can  not  rest 
contented  as  long  a^  our  country  is  regarded  simply  as  a  land  for 
pleasure,  >o  we  can  not  feel  easy,  if  our  nation  is  looked  upon  as  an 
enemy  of  civilization.  The  race  jirejudice,  however,  is.  not  to  be  dissi- 
pated by  mere  arguments,  li  would  be  of  little  use  to  proclaim  in 
abstract  terms  what  we  iliink  of  ourselves.  It  remains  for  Japan  to 
sh  \  w  I  he  logic  of  facti  that  the  fears  aud  suspicions  of  the  white  > 
people  are  groundless.  All  that  i  can  do  in  this  short  article  is  to  set 
forth  my  impressions  as  to  the  way  in  which  Japan  is  looked  upon,  a<>  a 
complement  to  our  own  view  of  the  country. 

Japan  is  not  a  nation  of  yesterday.  Japan  was  not  bom  miraculous* 
)y  in  a  day.  '  Her  history  extends  continuously  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  and  she  has  developed  a  civilisation  of  her  own.  Having 
come  into  contact  with  foreign  nations,  she  now  aspires  to  participate 
in  the  progress  of  the  world's  civilisation.  She  entertains  no  undue 
ambition  of  rivaling  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America  ;  neither 
is  she  guilty  of  the  folly  of  constituting  herself  the  leader  of  Oriental 
laces.  But  her  sole  desire  is  to  qualify  herself  for  playing  a  râle  in  the 
family  of  nations  and  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  humanity, 
the  distinction  of  the  white  and  ydlow  races  being  non-existent  for  the 
Japanese. 

The  growth  of  a  solidarity  among  nations  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
tendencies  of  modem  times.  The  conditions  of  a  country's  wel&reare, 
in  many  respects,  so  closely  related  to  those  of  others,  that  each  exists 
for  all,  and  all  for  each.  There  may  sometimes  be  bitter  strifes  between 
nations  ;  but,  if  viewed  broadly,  they  are,  one  and  all,  working  for  the 
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general  progress  -of  mankind.  The  day  for  the  consammation  of  a 
univeml  Sttle,  if  it  comes  at  all,  is  yet  certainly  very  far  off,  At  the 
present  stage  of  the  world's  history,  the  co-existence  of  various  States, 
each  with  its  peculiaiities,  seems  to  be  the  best  condition  for  the 
development  of  humanity.  Thns  along  with  the  remaricable  growth  of 
inlemational  solidarity,  the  nineteenth  century  has  seen  no  less  than 
seven  new  nationalities  newly  asserting  tliemsclves  in  Europe— Greece, 
Bclgiam,  Roumania,  Italy,  Hungary,  Servia  andBalgaria  ;  and  we  dare 
to  think  that  a  hand  of  fellowship  has  been  extended  to  the  Far  East  and 
Japan  has  been  received,  or  rather  drawn,  into  the  fraternity  of  nations. 
The  force  binding  nations  into  one  community  has  become  so  strong 
that  lIic  isolated  existence  of  a  country  is  no  longer  possible,  each 
affecting  and  being  aOected  by  all.  As  a  result  of  this,  Japan  is  enjoy- 
ing the  felicities  of  foreign  intercourse.  On  tlie  other  hand,  to  add  a 
new  element  to  the  stock  of  the  civilization  of  the  world  is  the  mission 
she  aspires  to  fulül  to  the  best  of  her  capacity. 

Y.  FincAi. 


PROGRÈS  DE  LA  MARINE  ET  DE  L'ARMÉE  AU  JAPON. 

IV. 

Dans  le  peu  que  nous  avons  écrit  jusqu'à  maintenant  sur  l'histoire 
de  la  marine  japonaise,  le  lecteur  pourrait  déjà  voir  avec  quelle  force 
les  J aponalse  se  sont  assimilé  les  connaissances  européennes.  Quelques 
mois  après  l'arrivée  du  Commodore  Peny,  les  Japonais  ont  &briqué  des 
vaisseaux  à  la  manière  européenne;  deux  années  après  l'arrivée  des 
înstnicteuis  hollandais,  les  Japonais  ont  navigué  sur  la  mer  orientale^ 
sans  le  secours  des  étrangers,  avec  un  vaisseau  à  vapeur  ;  une  année 
après,  ils  ont  établi  une  école  de  marine,  dont  le  corps  enseignant  se 
composait  de  Japonan  seuls.  Le  lecteur  verra  plus  loin  les  Japonais 
projeter  de  traverser  l'Océan  Pacifique  pour  aller  jusqu'en  Amérique^ 
La  première  année  de  An-sei,  quand  un  traité  temporaire  fut  conclu 
entre  l'Amérique  et  le  Japon,  il  fut  convenu  que  le  Japon  enverrait  des 
ambassadeurs  à  Washington  pour  la  signature  définitive  du  traité. 
N'ayant  aucun  navire  capable  de  prendre  un  grand  nombre  de  gens  à 
son  bord,  le  gouvernement  résolut  d'envoyer  ses  ambassadeurs  sur  le 
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Pouhattan,  vaisseau  de  guerre  américain,  c'était  la  sixième  année  de  An- 
sel.  Mais  il  eut  en  même  temps  Tidée  d'expédier  un  navire  japonais  en 
Amérique,  par  prévoyance,  pour  que  si  la  maladie  ou  quelque  autre 
accident  venait  à  tomber  sur  quelqu'un  des  ambassadeurs»  il  fût  remplacé 
à  la  signature  du  traité,  par  le  Gunkan  Bugyo  (commendant  d'escadre) 
qui  serait  à  bord  du  vaisseau  japonais,  et  en  même  temps  pour  (aire 
connaître  aux  Américains  que  le  Japon  avait  une  marine;  II  y  avait 
quatre  vaisseaux  à  vapeur  à  la  disposition  du  SfaÖgun  :  le  Kan-Kö*maru, 
d'une  force  de  150  chevaux,  et  portant  six  canons,  le  Cho-Yô-mara, 
de  100  chevux  et  ta  canons,  le  Han-Ryö-maru,  de  60  chevaux,  et 
le  Kan-Rin-maru  avec  15  canons.  Cétait  alors  une  question  que  de 
savoir  avec  lequel  de  ces  vaisseaux  on  pourrait  aller  jusqu'en  Amérique. 
Rintaro  Kateu  et  les  autres  marins  préférèrent  le  Cho-Yô-maru  au 
Kan«Ko>maru,  parce  que  le  premier  avait  une  machine  à  hélice,  le 
second  une  machine  à  roues  vieux  modèle  ;  mais  le  gouvernement 
choisi i  le  Kan-Ko«maru,  pour  la  raison  qu'il  était  un  peu  plus  granc! 
que  le  Cho  Yô-maru.  Le  24  novembre  de  la  sixième  année  de  An-sei, 
(1859^  les  gens  de  l'équipage  étaient  nommés  :  Dzusho  Kimoura  < 
aupara\ant  directeur  de  l'Kcolc  de  marine  à  Nagasaki,  y  prit  la 
première  j)]acc,  säusle  titre  de  Gunkan  T^ujîyû  ;  Rintaro  Katsu  fut 
chargé  d  exercer  les  functions  de  capitaine  sur  ce  navire.  X-es  autres 
officierai  étaient  : 


Tous  ces  officiers  étaient  de  ceux  qui  avaient  été  formés  autrefois  par 
tes  Hollandais  à  Nagasaki.  Le  nombre  total  des  gens  de  réqui])  ige 
était  de  loi  hommes.  Yukichi  Fukuzawa,  fiimeux  comme  propagateur 
de  la  civilisation  américaine,  fondateur  du  collège  Kei'O-gijikn,  et 
propriétaire  du  journal  Jiji,  était  aussi  à  la  suite  du  Gunkan  Bugyô, 
mais  alors,  comme  un  pauvre  employé.  Le  dernier  jour  du  même  mois, 
le  capitaine  Katsu  donna  à  tous  les  officiers  le  règlement  du  bord,  en 
voici  le  dernier  article  :  *'  n'employer  j  as  arbitrairement  les  matelots, 
en  dehors  des  services  publics,  n'être  pas  trop  strict  même  pour  leurs 
devoirs  ordinaires.  Dans  les  pays  étrangers  les  matelots  servent  leurs 
commandants  comme  des  esclaves,  car  les  règles  sont  sévères  et  une 
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puissance  absolue  est  aox  mains  des  chefs,  tellement  qu'ils  peuvent 
chasser  à  leur  gré  celui  qui  désobéit  à  leurs  ordres;  mais  notre 
pays  a  son  caractère  propre,  il  y  a  une  diffiSrence  entre  lui  et  les  pays 
étrangers;  chez  nous,  le  coeur  du  peuple  se  gouverne  par  la  bien- 
veillance et  la  loyauté»  non  par  les  règles  seulement  Seul»  notre 
peuple  tnûté  avec  bienveillance  et  loyauté  marche  bravement  i  la  mort. 
£n  conséquence  il  faut  que  les  supérieurs  en  temps  ordinaire  soient 
très  libéraux  envers  leurs  inférieurs,  que  les  supérieurs  se  donnent  du 
souci  dix  fois  plus  que  les  inférieurs.  Cest  la  seule  manière  d'obtenir 
Timion,  ne  Voubliez  pas/'  L'idée  de  ce  capitaine  fut  dès  l'antiquité 
celle  de  tous  tes  boushi  (chevalier  japonais),  elle  était  aussi  celle  de 
tous  les  samouraïs  d'alors.  On  trouverait  là  le  caractère  particulier 
des  soldats  Japonais. 

Quand  les  préparatifs  de  départ  sur  le  Kan*Ko-inaru  furent  à  peu 
près  terminés,  le  Bakufu  changea  ce  vaisseau  pour  le  Kan-Rin-niaru, 
parce  que  le  consul  d'Amérique  et  quelques  am^ricnins  représentèrent 
au  gouvernement  que  le  Kan-Ko-marn  n'était  jnis  sûr  pour  entre- 
prendre  un  si  long  voyage  sur  l'océan,  et  parce  que  le  Cho-Yô-maru 
s'en  allant  déjà  à  Nagasaki,  il  n'y  avait  pas  dans  la  baie  de  Eclo,  de 
vaisseau  à  vapeur  capaV'le  de  supporter  la  traversée,  autre  (jue  le 
Kaii-Rin-maru.  Le  16  janvier  de  la  sejjlieme  année  (i860)  le  Kan- 
Rin-maru  {«artit  donc  ilu  port  d'Uraga  jiour  l'Ainérique.  Brooks 
capitaine  d'un  vaisseau  chargé  de  mesurer  les  distance?,  avec  l'ofîîcier 
Kherii,  un  médecin,  un  mécanicien,  un  clerc,  et  six  matelots,  prirent 
place  à  bord.  L'année  précédente  Brooks  était  arrivé  au  Japon  avec  sa 
compagnie,  pour  ntesurer  les  côtes  de  ce  pays,  malheureusement  son 
vaisseau  fut  détruit  par  une  tempête  dans  la  baie  de  Kanagawa.  Avant 
le  départ  du  Kan-Rin-maru,  il  ^ita  le  capitaine  Katsu,  et  lui  demanda 
le  passage  pour  lui  et  pour  ses  compagnons»  en  lui  disant:  "notre 
vaisseau  a  été  brisé  par  la  tempête  ;  mais  nous  avons  quatre  instruments 
à  mesurer  les  dbtances,  ce  sont  des  choses  plus  précieuses  que  notre 
personnes  pour  notre  pays.  Nous  voulons  les  rapporter  nous-mêmes. 
Voilà  la  seule  raison  de  notre  demande."  A  cause  des  objections  de 
quelques-tms  du  Bakufu,  Katsu  eut  beancoups  de  peine  pour  faire 
agréer  cette  demande,  cependant  il  y  réussit.  Brooks  touché  de  la 
bonté  de  Katsu,  expliqua  aux  officiers  japonais  la  manière  de  mesurer 
les  distances,  pendant  qu'ils  étaient  sur  mer  ;  et  après  l'arrivée  à  San» 
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FnuisisGO,  il  s'employa  de  tout  son  poovoir  pour  présenter  les  Japonais 
aux  Américains  renommés»  et  pour  jeter  dans  leur  esprit  tontes  sortes 
de  connaissances  nonvelles«  Le  t$  février  le  vaisseau  entra  dans  le 
port  de  San-Fiansisca  C'était  la 'première  fois  qu'un  vaîssean  portant 
le  pavillon  du  soleil  levant,  y  venait.  Il  y  avait  à  peine  sept  ans 
que  ]'Ann(5rique  avait,  de  ses  mains,  tiré  le  Japon  de  son  obscurité 
profonde.  Et  voici  un  navire  à  vapeur  japonais  dans  le  port  de 
San-Fransisco  !  Voici  sur  la  terre  d'Amérique  des  marins  japonais  qui 
ont  étudie  la  science  occidentale  !  Voici  un  témoignage  des  progrès 
du  Japon  !  c'est  pourquoi  les  Américains  reçurent  les  Japonais  avec 
plaisir  et  avec  réjouissance.  Les  Japonai<î  ne  demeurèrent  l.\  que 
pendant  trente-six  jnurs  ;  mais  ils  les  passèrent  de  ia  manière  la  plus 
utile  et  jilus  délicieuse.  Ils  furent  invités  à  dîner  à  peu  près  tous  les 
jours,  tantôt  par  les  officiers  civils,  tantôt  par  les  officiers  militaires  et 
tantôt  par  les  marins.  Quand  iU  allaient  par  les  rues,  l^eaucoup 
d'officiers  américains  les  accompagnaient,  une  foule  numl)rcuî>e  les 
regardaient  les  entourant  avec  curiosité,  tellement  que  leur  marche  était 
très  Uificile.  Ils  observèrent  avec  soin  lc:>  batteries,  l'arsenal  de  marine, 
la  poudrière,  ta  fabrique  des  machines.  Us  virent  pour  la  première  fois 
réclairage  au  gaz,  l'impremerie  avec  des  caractères  mobiles,  les 
chariots,  la  danse,  le  théâtre  de  l'occident,  et  la  manière  de  frapper  la 
monnaie.  Les  coutumes,  la  politique,  l'organisation  de  la  marine,  tout 
cela  leur  fit  une  grande  impression.  Ce  voyage,  sans  aucun  douie^ 
contribua  beaucoup  à  jeter  une  grande  lumière  non  seulement  sur  la 
marine,  mais  sur  toutes  les  branches  de  la  science.  Un  journal 
américain  écrivait  relativement  à  ces  marins  japanais  :  'Mes  malelots 
japonais  sont  intelligents,  et  travaillent  très  bien.  Ils  paraissent  très 
propres.  L'habit  de  tous  tes  officiers  est  fait  de  soie  noire.  Far- 
dessus  l'habit,  ils  ont  tous  un  large  pantalon  ans  jambes  bouffantes. 
Ce  pantalon  est  &it  du  même  tissu.  Ils  portent  deux  épées  à  gaine 
laquée,  et  de  belles  sandales  sans  attache.  Le  règlement  à  bord 
semble  observé  avec  beaucoups  d'ordre  ;  mais  quel  dommage  que  tons 
les  officiers  parlent  le  hollandais  seulement." 

"  Après  midi  atijourd'hui,  les  officiers  japonais  avec  le  capitaine 
Brooks  et  Khern  sont  allés  voir  l'arsenal  de  marine,  ils  ont  longtemps 
considéré  les  machines  et  les  bois  d'un  vaisseau  en  construction.  C'est 
peut-être  par  prévoyance  quand  ils  auiont  un  arsenal  ils  fabriqueront 
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des  vaisseaux  sur  le  modèle  de  celui-là  Ils  finiront  par  devenir  plus 
adroits  que  les  Américains,  dans  la  fabrication  des  navires. 

De  plus  les  officiers  américoins  répatèrent  le  Kan-Rin-maru  dans 
leur  arsenall  surveillant  eux-mêmes  les  travaux  jour  et  nuit.  Les  frais 
de  cette  répanion  se  montèrent  à  35000  yen  ;  maïs  TAmérique  n'en 
voulut  rien  recevoir;  "  c'est,  fut>il  répondu,  une  gracieuseté  du  President 
d'Amérique  à  l'Empereur  du  Japon."  Les  officiers  japonais  essayèrent 
de  donner  en  particulier  cette  sonme  de  monnaie  aux  officiers  améri- 
cains, mais  ceux-ci  branlèrent  la  tête  en  signe  de  refus.  Quelle  douce 
amitié  régnait  alors  entre  TÂmérique  et  le  Japon  1  Hélas  !  Aujourd'hui 
où  est-elle  ? 

Le  8  mars,  les  ambassadeurs  Niimi  Bujen-no-Kami,  Mourakaki 
Awajî-no-Kamî,  et  leur  suite  arrivèrent  à  San-Fransi&co,  par  le 
Pouhatian.    Le  10  de  ce  mois  ils  partirent  pour  Washington  sur  le 
même  viûsseau.     Avant  leur  départ  le  capitaine  Katsu  voulut  les 
accompagner,  partout  où  ils  iraient  sur  le  Pnnhattan,  parcequ'il  croyait 
que  c'était  une  manière  de  faire  connaître  au  monde,  que  le  Japon 
avait  une  marine,  et  que  protéger  les  ambassadeurs  avec  son  vaisseau 
était  de  son  devoir.     Mais  les  ambassndr nrs  refusèrent,  et  ils  firent  à 
Katsu  la  promesse  qu'ils  lui  donneraient  tout  {»ouvoir  sur  la  marine 
après  leur  retour,  pour  calmer  son  mécontentement.     I.a  18  mars  le 
Kan-Rin-niaru  fit  ses  adieu.v  à  San  Fransisco  pour  letourner  dai  s  .son 
pays,  laissant  là  huit  matelots  à  l'hôpital,  et  deux  dans  la  tombe.  Le 
3  avril  le  vaisseau  Japonais  jeta  pour  la  première  fois  l'ancre  dans  le 
port  de  Honolulu  à  Hawaï,  et  là  aussi  les  Japonais  furent  reçus  avec 
beaucoup  de  bienveillance.    Ils  visitèrent  le  roi  Kame-i\,ili.ime  (jui 
les  Liuita  arnicalenicnt.    Il  leur  dit:  "l'année  piochauic  nous  irons 
voir  l'Empereur  du  Japon."    Parmi  les  trésors  entassés  sur  une  table, 
prenant  un  vêtement  fait  de  plunes  jaunes,  il  dit  :    c'est  le  plus  précieux 
de  mes  biens»  c'est  le  vêtement  de  mes  aïeux."   Après  le  retour  du 
Kan-Rin-maiu  R.  C.  Wyllie,  ministre  des  affaires  étrangères  à  Hawaî 
envoya  deux  lettres  au  capitaine  Katsu,  maintenant  le  comte  Kaisu  les 
conserve  avec  la  photographie  de  Wyllie,  voici  la  réproduction  de  ces 
lettres. 
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Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Honolulu, 
36tb,  May,  i860, 

To  the  Honourable, 
Katsuhtamko, 
Oiptain  of  the  Japanese  Steam  Corvette  Candinmaro. 

Sir, 

On  behalf  of  the  King  my  good  Sovereign  I  have 
the  honour  to  thank  for  the  knife  and  pictures  which  you 
have  presented  to  His  Majesty. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  King  and  Queen,  next  year, 
will  pay  visit  to  your  Great  and  Illustrious  Emperors,  to 
assure  their  Majesties  of  His  Love  and  good  will,  and  to 
establish  friendly  relations,  f^r  ever,  between  two  nations 
whom  God  has  placed  in  such  close  contiguity.  The  Japanese 
and  Hawaiians  whom  the  Creator  of  the  world  has  made 
near  neighbours  ought  to  love  each  other  as  brothers. 

Î  thank  )  ou  for  the  bundle  of  cloth  which  you  have  had 
the  great  kiiuinoçs  to  send  for  myself. 

As  you  are  just  about  to  sail,  tlic  King  has  not  tune  to 
make  a  suitable  iciurn  ;  but  as  some  mcmrtiia!  of  His 
Majesty,  I  send  i>)  you  a  painting  of  His  Majesty's  Arms. 

And  on  my  own  behalf,  1  pray  \  ni  to  accept  a 
daguerreotype  of  myself,  which  I  send  tu  \  .  >u  iiorcwiih. 

1  pray  von  to  do  me  the  fav-uir  of  presenting  my 
respects  to  the  IVince  Admiral  with  assurance  that  he,  vou 
and  all  the  other  olliccrs  of  Japan,  who  have  been  present  to 
the  King,  have  left  upon  His  Majesty  s  mind  the  niost 
favourable  impression,  greatly  increasing  his  de3ire  to 
cultivate  tiM  friendship  and  good  will  of  his  great  and  good 
Friends  the  Powerful  Emperors  of  Japan,  whom  may  God 
long  preserve. 

And,  I  further  pray  you  to  accept  for  yourself  and  for 
your  officer^  the  assurance  of  the  high  respect  and  consider- 
ation, with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant 
R.  C.  Wyllie. 
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Department  of  Foreign  A&irs,  City  of  Honolulu. 
3rd  September,  t.86o. 

To  tfae  Honourable, 

Kaisliktamm), 

Captain  of  the  Japanese  Steam  Corvette  Candinmaru,  Japan. 

Sir, 

I  liave  the  honour  to  hand  lo  you  herewith  the  des- 
patch wnicij  1  addressed  lo  you  on  the  261h  May,  but  which 
could  not  be  put  on  board,  as  your  Corvette  had  already  sailed. 

I  take  occasion  now  to  add  printed  copies  of  the  King's  . 
Speeches,  at  the  opening  and  prorogation  of  the  Legislature, 
also  copies  of  the  reports  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers  and 
some  printed  slips  containing  Parliamentary  debates. 

The  King  my  Sovereign  desires  much  to  hear  of  the 
health  and  prosperity  of  His  Great  and  Good  Majesties  of 
Japan, 

The  King  and  his  Ministers  are  also  very  anxious  to 
hear  of  the  ^afe  return  to  Japan  of  ilie  Admiral,  yourself, 
(*lViccrs  and  crew,  and  also  of  that  of  their  Excellencirs  the 
Princes,  Ambassadors  who  ai rived  here  in  the  Pouhaitan. 
And  1  have  great  pleasure  in  renewing  to  the  Adiniial  and  to 
yourself,  the  assurance  of  the  high  respect  and  consideration 
with  which  I  have  the  honour  10  be, 
Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
R.  C.  WrttiB. 

Après  quatre  jours  pas-és  à  Honolulu,  le  Kan-Rin-nraru  reparut, 
et  le  6  mai  il  était  de  retour  à  Uraga.  C-  voyage  était  !o  troisième 
que  les  Japonais  faisaient  sur  l'Océan  Pacifique  ;  les  deux  premiers 
avaient  eu  lieu  deux  cent  soixante  ans  auparavant.  Les  Japonais  qui 
jusqu'à  ces  dernières  années  tremblaient  en  voyant  des  vagues  agitées, 
étaient  revenus,  sans  aucun  accident,  d'une  traverse  -  de  dix  milles 
miles  angais,  c  elait  assurément  une  grande  gloire  pour  le  Japon  U  alors. 
Le  Bakufu  donna,  comme  prix  de  leur  peine,  dix  mai  (pièce)  d'or  (une 
pièce  d'or  vaudrait  aujourd'hui  220  ^r/i)  et  trois  vêtements  au  Gunkan 
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Bugyd  Kimonraj  cinq  mal  d'or  et  deux  vèlemeiits  au  capitaine  KatsQ, 
une  certaine  somme  d'or  ou  d'argent  et  des  vêtements  à  tous  les  autres 
officiers.  Kimoura  et  Kttsu  eurent  leur  salaire  particulièrement 
augmenté. 

Le  Bakiifu  offrit  des  produits  japonais  au  gouvernement  des 
Etats-Unis,  pour  le  récompenser  de  son  obligeance  à  réparer  le  Kan- 
Rin-maru,  c'est-à-dire  :  au  Président,  un  sabre  à  poignée  d'or, 
une  armure  complete  et  un  casque,  une  selle  avec  ses  élriers  en 
mshiji-zôgan  {nashijï  est  une  sorte  de  laque  couleur  jaune  de  poire, 
sur  le  fond  de  laquelle  est  semée  une  poudre  d'or,  zngan  est  une 
marqueterie  d'or  ou  d'argent),  un  paire  de  vases  d'airain  ornés  de  detix 
dragons  ciselés,  deux  paravents,  un  meuble  laqué  d'or  et  une  quaniité 
considérable  de  satin  et  de  crêpe  ;  au  directeur  de  l'arsenal  du  Mary- 
land deux  épées  paréos,  un  buis  laqué  d'or  dans  le  quel  était  contenue 
ane  pierre  à  encre  «w£  des  pinceaux,  plus  one  quantité  de  crêpe  ;  à  no 
capitaine  de  l'arsenal,  deux  épées,  une  paire  de  vasses  sàidâidyaki  et  dxt 
crêpe.  Enfin  des  étoffes  en  quantité  différente  à  cinq  oflioiets  du 
même  arsenal,  à  deux  officiers  du  port  de  San-Francisco,  à  deux 
médecins  de  l'hôpital  de  cette  ville. 

ICHETARÔ  HiTOXL 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  JAPANESE. 

In  some  quarters,  the  recent  activities  shown  by  the  Japanese  are 
looked  upon  ^ith  a  sort  of  mis,?iving.  As  the  defeat  in  1870-71 
has  been  called  by  some  a  disguised  blessing  for  France,  so  there 
arc  some  \y\\<  <  are  not  sure  that  our  victor}-  in  the  late  war  will  not 
pr.ne  a  disifuisetl  curse  for  our  nation.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
success  in  the  struggle,  it  is  feared,  we  have  assumed  Ux^  licav}' 
responsil)ilities  atid  the  present  high  pitch  of  national  asjiiration  is 
thought  to  be  disproportional  to  the  real  resources  ul  the  country. 
Pessimists  are  found  in  all  ages  and  ali  piaces,  and  they  certainly 
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aee  a  side  of  the  shield.  It  is  älways  well  to  keep  in  mind  the 
warnings  of  these  people  in  order  to  avoid  liecoming  o\'er-sanguine.  In 
my  opinion,  however,  the  gloomy  out]tX)k  in  regard  to  the  present 
situation  is  nothing  but  a  result  of  short-sightedness.  Altogether  our 
victor)  over  China  was  much  too  easily  won,  so  that  the  sudden 
stimulus  given  by  it  may  have  proved  too  strong  for  the  time  being.  If 
there  be  signs  at  i)rescnt  which  make  certain  people  uneasy,  I  conclude 
that  it  is  owing  to  this  reason.  There  maybe  difTiculties,  interna!  as 
well  as  external,  which  we  shall  have  to  face  from  time  to  iimc  But, 
taken  generally  and  viewed  broadly,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  be 
pessimistic  about  the  future  of  the  Japanese. 

Though  her  history  is  traced  to  very  old  times,  Japan  is  quite  a 
yoimg  coontiy,  so  fiu*  as  the  experienGe  of  foidgn  inteicoiiise  and  die 
development  €Ä  material  resources  are  ooncemed.  One  fbre&dms, 
self'Satisfied  and  confined  within  the  boundaries  of  the  blands^  bad 
notüie  kejrto  open  the  store  and  to  takeout  the  treasure  bountUnUy 
bestowed  by  Heaven.  The  needed  was  given  us  with  the  advent 
of  foreign  interconxse.  To  show  the  lesoaroefhlness  of  the  conntiyv 
it  is  not  necessaiy  to  enumerate  various  brandies  of  industiy  promoted 
in  it  It  suffices  to  notice  that,  extending  for  nearly  thirty  degrees  of 
latitudes  from  the  north  to  the  south,  facing  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on 
one  side  and  to  the  Continent  of  Asia  on  the  other,  and  being  longitudi- 
nally divided  into  two  halves  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  Japan  is  favoured 
with  a  remarkable  variety  of  climates  and  other  physical  conditions, 
and  that  the  people  have  only  begun  to  take  advantage  of  those  condi- 
tions by  the  use  of  scientific  appliances.  Though  the  new  régime  was 
established  thirty  years  ago,  the  first  decade  of  the  present  era  was  still 
a  time  of  commotion.  It  is,  therefore,  only  a  score  of  years,  since  our 
people  really  betook  themselves  to  adopting  the  Western  civilization  and 
to  developing  the  resources  of  the  country.  By  way  of  illustrating 
the  material  progress  achiev  ed  by  our  nation  in  this  short  period  of 
time,  a  few  figures  may  be  quoted. 

The  population  is  a  fundamental  clement  of  a  country,  since  without 
the  brain  and  the  labour  to  develop  them,  the  natural  resources  of  a 
country  would  be  of  no  use.  Ucnce  tiie  uicrease  of  population  is  an 
item  not  to  be  neglected  in  considering  the  progress  of  a  nation.  In 
Japan,  the  fiist  census  ailer  the  establishment  of  the  present  régime 
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vids  taken  in  1872.    Since  then  the  increase  of  population  unlii  the  year 
preceding  ihe  cession  of  Formosa  to  Japan  was  as  follows  : 
1872  33,110,825 

1894  41,813,215 

Tbns  we  8M  an  incnase  of  aibont  26  per  cent  in  twentj  three  years, 
which  rate  is  a  little  greater  than  that  of  Great  Britain  in  the  same 
period. 

Prom  ancient  times  the  principal  occupation  of  our  people  wais 
agriculture»  widi  the  result  that  the  land  had  already  been  eitensively 
cultivated  before  die  country  was  opened  for  foreign  intercourse^  But 
even  in  this  respect,  there  has  been  a  considerable  progress  in  recent 
years. 

Area  of  rice  fields  (in  ehäf^^) 
1880  2,563,460 

1895  «.779.»«7 

Area  of  wheat  and  barley  fields  (in  dtö) 

1880  1,432,344 

1895  1,771*623 
Silk  worm  raising  and  tea  growing  are  branches  of  agricultural 
industry  which  have  made  great  strides  since  the  beginning  of  export 
trade. 

Amount  of  cocoons  (in  koku  *') 
1880  595-932 
1895  2,258,173 

Amount  of  tea  (in  kanS*  ) 

1880  3,206,361 
1895  8,615,074 

In  sixteen  years,  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  3  times  in  silk  worm 
cocoons,  and  2  ^  times  in  tea. 

But  the  most  striking  progress  has  been  made  in  manufacturing 
industn..  The  following  figures  show  the  increase  of  factories  using 
steam  or  water  i)o\\  cr. 

Ko.  of  factories      slenni  tin  horse  powor)      water  (in  horse  power) 
1883                  84                     1,383  365 
1895  2,758  54,576  6,676 

(I)    I  ihö  is  roughly  2j  acres.         (2)    I  koku  is  5.13  basheis. 
(3)    I  koM  is  8      pounds  in  weight. 
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Ak>ng  with  the  development  of  iDduatries»  the  increase  in  the 
"Volume  of  import  and  eqx>rt  trade  has  been  equally  enonnous, 

cjpoit  (in import  (in^'tr/i)  • 

1S72  17,026,647  ?6, 174,814 

1896  117,842,760  171,674,470 

As  illustrative  of  the  progress  in  other  respects,  we  may  notice  also 

the  development  of  the  two  most  important  means  of  communication-* 

steamships  and  railways. 


Steamships  re^stered 

nomljer  tons 

1872 

96  »3*3^4 

1895 

837  2i3»2ai 

Railways  open  for  traffic 

'  7^'  miles 

1897 

2,637 

Nor  has  the  recent  progress  of  the  Japanese  nation  been  confined 
to  the  development  of  material  resources.  The  advance  of  méntal 
culture  and  intellectual  equipment  may  be  best  indicated  by  the  condi- 
tions of  education  and  publication.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1895,  the 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  28»s>8  and  that  of  students 
3,802,183.  Of  this  number,  26,63r  were  primary  schools  with 
3*670,345  students,  and  the  rest  secondary  schools,  higher  school^ 
universities,  Ac.  That  these  educational  institutions  have  been  cfTicicnt 
in  performing  their  functions  may  be  infered  from  the  (act  that  the 
aggregate  of  the  graduates  of  the  Imperial  University  up  to  last  October 
amounted  to  2,777.  ^  y^^^  the  number  of  books  published 
was  26, 367,  and  that  of  periodicals  existing  at  the  end  of  the  same  year 
was  783. 

The  preceding  figures  are  not  of  course  intended  to  furnish  aii 
exhaustive  snncy.  They  are  selected  because  of  tlicir  representative 
character  in  order  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  recent  jirogrcss  of  our 
nation.  W  hat  has  been  done  in  thirty  or  rather  twenty  years  is  only  a 
beginning  of  what  we  are  destined  to  do. 

Japan  lias  not  only  rich  resources  in  the  interior,  but  she  has  a  wiile 
field  for  her  activity  outside  the  country.  The  laudi  surrounding  the 
Pacific  Ocean  usui  liic  countries  of  Asia  constitute  the  best  market  for 
the  future  commerce  of  tiie  world.  There  is  room  enough  in  this  market 
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Ibr  Japan  to  have  a  shaie  wîtlioat  caoainf;  a  friction  with  other  nations. 
Geographicallf  Japan  is  in  a  very  &vourable  situation  and  the  nature  of 
her  pe^le  is  dàfeientfiom  that  of  Western  countries,  so  that  what  the 
nations  oTEuiope  can  not  piofitahly  undertake  in  these  parts  of  the 
globe  will  natvatly  devolve  upon  oar  countiymen.  Already  the 
increase  of  our  trade  with  countries  of  Asia  and  Australia  has  been 
femarkable^ 

Export  to  Anatic  countries.      to  Australia. 

Xfit  yen 
1873  4,786,006   

1880  6,550,603  179.645 

1896  43.704,155  1.458,253 

It  is  not  our  desire  to  increase  the  territories.  In  a  couiUry  without 
free  outlets  to  the  sea,  territorial  extention  may  be  an  al>solute  necessity 
for  the  growth  of  the  nation  ;  but  that  is  not  the  case  in  a  country 
surrounded  by  the  sea  on  all  sides.  For  the  Japan^e,  the  Ocean  is  the 
field  of  actiuty.  This  field  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  utilized  in 
common  bv  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  only  we  hope  to  take  atlvan- 
tage  of  our  geoü^raphical  {)osition.  To  be  a  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  Pacific  and  the  Eastern  Asia  seems  to  be  the  destiny  of  our  nation, 
As  the  future  of  these  regions  is  full  of  hopes,  su  the  future  of  the 
Jajjanese  is  promising.  Why,  ihcn,  should  we  be  so  pessimistic  as 
to  entertain  anxieties  about  the  present  situation,  even  if  there  be 
temporar}'  difficujties  in  our  way  ? 

Bat  we  mustoe  alwa^rs  on  the  alert  and  make  efibrts  with  more 
energy  than  ever  to  continue  and  accderate  the  progress  we  have 
begun.  All  our  undertakings  and  enterprises  should  be  made  with  the 
eye  to  the  future,  and  not  according  to  the  mere  convenience  of  the 
pMsent  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  improvement  of  intellect 
and  moral  character  of  our  people,  for,  afker  all,  a  nation's  permanent 
prosperity  can  be  based  on  no  other  foundation.  It  is  particularly 
desirable  to  adapt  our  moral  standard  to  the  new  conditions  arishig  out 
of  the  development  of  foreign  trade.  Last  of  all,  every  means  should  be 
employed  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  worid  in  general,  and  of  the  Far 
East  in  particular.  Peace,  above  all  things  in  a  necessaiy  condition  for 
progresSi  Even  the  war  with  China  introduced  into  our  finance  certain 
abnormal  states  which  have  made  men  of  pessimistic  disposidonquite 
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uneasy.  If  we  take  meastues  to  improve  our  means  of  national  defence 
it  is  in  order  that  we  may  fed  absoltttdy  sure  against  all  poadble 
dangers  and  that  we  may  pursue  entirely  uncUsturbed  our  course  of 
peaceful  progress.  Shhsshobu  Okuxa 


THE  GENESIS  OF  AMERICAN-JAPANESE  INTERCOURSE. 

Pending  the  issue  of  the  question  concerning  Hawaiian  Anneka-' 
tioo,  the  hitherto  amicable  relaitons  of  Japan  and  the  United  States 
have  of  laie  been  more  or  less  strained.  Unnecessarily  bitter  feelings 
have  in  some  quarters  found  vent  It  may,  I  should  think,  be  admitted 
that  the  two  eountries  fronting  the  Paci6c,  in  spite  of  the  manifold 
differences  of  race,  history  and  political  institutions,  are  alike  in  this^ 
that  they  are  both  highly  sensitive  peoples.  I  am  inclined  on  the 
one  hand  largely  to  attribute  to  this  cause  the  mutual  understanding 
and  confidence  that  has  eiisted  between  them,  and  on  t!ie  other  to 
deem  it  a  source  of  danger  to  this  bona  fide  fiiendship,  which  was 
engendered  by  A tp. erica's  consciousness  of  a  moral  responsibility 
towards  us,  and  by  Jäpan  s  response  of  implicit  trust  in  the  justice  and 
sincerity  of  the  Republic.  Since  Cobden's  time,  it  has  become  a 
common  saying  that  oceans,  instead  of  separating,  bind  together  the 
nations  whose  shores  feel  the  common  pulsing  of  their  tides  ;  and  though 
the  late  events  of  the  China  Sea  may  as  yet  contribute  little  towards  its 
confirmation,  it  is  undoubtedly  evidenced  in  the  march  of  what  Carl 
Richter  calls  thalassic  and  oceanic  civili7:^tion. 

As  the  memory  of  old  luendühips  iloes  oft  times  heal  present 
ruptures,  while  the  press  at  home  and  abroad  is  busy  commenting 
upon  the  slight  difference  between  America  and  Japan,  let  us  stand 
upon  the  \antagc  ground  of  history,  and  try  to  trace,  if  we  can,  the 
stream  of  that  friendship,  to  the  sp  jL  w  here  it  first  uKiiijtr,ted  itself 
vi-iibly  to  the  world.  Such  a  spot  Î  liCiUate  to  call  the  fountain  head, 
the  source  of  the  ever  widening  sit  earn  ;  but  1  would  lam  liken  it  to  the 
trickling  of  the  water  straying  among  the  leaves  and  bushes  of  the 
forest,  whose  original  home  lies  farther  back,  hidden  among  the  rocks 
and  caves.  Three  score  summers  long  it  has  been  flowing  in  steady 
current,  and  it  seems  meet  that  we  should  celebrate^  so  to  speak,  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  first  contact  of  Americans  and  Japanese. 
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.  Tn  the  course  of  some  fn-ir  decades  prior  to  1837,  a  few  citizens 
"r-  '*  '  of  the  United  States  had  from  time  to  time  steered  their  way  toward 
our  counir)*,  but  invariably  under  ttie  flag  of  some  other  nation, 
Dutch  or  English  ;  and  wdiaiever  councils  might  have  been  in  the 
While  House  and  in  Congress  about  public  negotiations  with  the 
court  of  Yedo,  it  had  remained  mere  talk.  We  can  easily  assign  good 
reasons  for  the  apparent  indifference  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
taking-  initiatory  steps  toward  entering  upon  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  Japan.  In  spile  of  all  these  reasons,  however,  it  cannot  he 
denied  that  there  was  a  lack  of  f.^rseeing  c  umiuercial  and  diplomatic 
policy  ou  tiie  part  of  the  auliioritics  at  Wasliington.  Hence  the 
episode  of  the  Morrison  assumes  an  importance  which  the  private  nature 
of  the  enterprise  does  not  warrant.  It  shows  in  the  plan  of  the  origin- 
ator no  lack  of  sagacity,  but  a  spirit  of  daring  enterprise.  I  am  well 
aware  that  it  attracted  no  public  attention  at  the  time«  and  when  it  was 
ended  the  world  at  laige  scarcely  knew  that  it  had  ever  begun.  The 
account  given  of  the  vojrage  at  its  termination,  and  the  appeals  made 
in  t>ehalf  of  Japan,  were  apparently  so  much  breath  wasted  and  if  in  a 
small  circle  it  was  listened  to  with  any  degree  of  ferror,  it  immediately 
vanished  from  the  memory  of  man  "as  a  tale  that  is  told." 

The  event  to  which  I  allnde  is  cntsorily  related  in  a  sketch  of 
Japanese  and  American  inteiconise  published  six  years  ago.*  There 
aie  not  wanting  books  written  at  the  time  by  those  who  took  part  in 
the  affair,  and  if  curiosity  or  the  love  of  antiquarian  research  should 
lead  us  to  some  particularly  wdl  stocked  library,  we  should  probably 
find  in  some  neglected  alcove,  among  rubbish  and  dust,  two  very  rare 
books  : — "King,  The  Qaims  of  Japan  and  Malaysia  upon  Christendom, 
Exhibited  in  notes  of  voyages  made  in  1837  from  Canton  in  the  ship 
'  Morrison  and  brig  Himaleh"  and  "Parker,  Journal  of  an  Expedition 
from  Singapore  to  Japan,  with  a  visit  to  Loo-Choo,  &c". — and  if  side 
by  side  with  these  we  place  a  copy  of  the  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  VI, 
and  compare  the  account  given  by  Mr.  King  and  Dr.  Parker  with  the 
narrative  of  Dr.  Williams,  we  shall  learn  a  bit  of  bistoiy  hitherto  hidden 
from  the  general  eye  of  the  present  generation. 

*  Iduo  Nitoteb  The  IntercoaiMhetween  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

tt   ^atn         Wniiams,  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  of  tlie  SMp  Monrisoo  to  Loo 
Choo  and  Japan,  Chinese  Rqmsitory,  Yot.  VI,  i8j7. 
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The  story  goes,  that  about  the  year  1835  a  few  survivors  of  a 
nameroos  crew  of  a  Japanese  junk  were  cast  ashore  on  the  coait  of 
Columbia,  and  were  straighiway  captured  and  made  slaves  by  the 
Indians.  Rescued  by  a  member  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
they  were  sent  to  China,  there  to  await  a  &vorable  opportunity  to  be 
returned  to  their  native  land.  As  pron^gés  of  Dr.  Gutalaff,  a  German 
missionary,  they  spent  some  months,  when  they  were  joined  by  two 
other  parties  of  their  compatriot  castaways,  ten  in  all.  The  presence  of 
so  many  Japanese  naturally  aroused  the  solicitude  of  misnonaiies  and 
traders,  as  to  the  possible  ways  of  opening  our  countiy  to  the  respective 
blessings  of  Christianity  and  commerce»  Efibrti  were  made  toward 
this  end  by  the  English  community  at  Macao,  but  for  one  reason  or 
another  it  fell  to  the  American  residents  to  take  the  first  step.  Mr. 
C.  W.  King,  a  prosperous  American  merchant  of  Macao,  had  heard  of 
the  ship-wrecked  parly  from  their  Hudson's  Bay  Company  rescuov 
and  afterwards  accidentally  met  them  at  the  hou^e  of  Dr.  GnlzlaflT  ; 
and  the  strange  chance  so  awakened  his  interest,  that  he  offered  to  send 
thctn  back  to  their  countr)'  himself.  There  were  delays  and  difficulties 
however,  and  it  was  not  till  the  summer  of  1857  that  the  expedition 
was  ready  to  leave.  Meanwhile,  one  of  the  prime  movers,  Dr.  Gutzlaff, 
had  arranged  to  go  with  the  American  man-of-war  Raleigh  to  Loo  choo 
and  Nawa,  and  it  was  agreed  that  at  the  lauer  place  he  should  meet 
the  rcsi  of  the  party  ;  namely,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King,  Dr.  Parker  of  the 
Hospital  at  Canton,  Mr.  S.  W.  Williams,  and  seven  Japanese. 

Having  chosen  his  ship,  the  Morrison,  Mr.  King  made  two  rather 
lemarkable  decisions-^that  the  veisel  diould  be  unarmed,  and  thai 
absolutely  no  Christian  books  should  be  carried  for  distribution.  He 
held  that  the  expedition  could  most  easily  seem,  if  it  actually  was^ 
entirely  peaceful  ;  and  that  no  one  could  doubt  the  good  intentions  of  a 
vessd  unable  even  to  defend  herself  from  atuck.  His  rejection  of 
Christan  books  was  on  like  grounds  ;  not  objection  to  Christianity, 
which  indeed  be  strongly  desired  to  spread  by  all  fair  means  ;  but  the 
determination  to  break  no  known  law  of  the  countiy  to  which  he  was 
returning  its  exiles.  While  the  rest  of  die  party  agreed  to  the  first 
point,  in  the  matter  of  books  they  seern  tn  bnve  yielded  regretfully. 

On  the  third  of  July,  1837,  the  Morrison  sailed  from  Macao, 
reachng  Nawa  on  the  twelfth.    There  they  had  to  wait  some  days  lor 
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the  Rateigh  and  Dr.  Gutzlaff,  and  meantime  occupied  themselves  by 
leceiving  vbits  from  the  Riu  Kiuans,  and  by  making  excursions  ashore^ 
since,  though  closely  watched  and  questioned,  they  were  not  prevented 
from  landing  and  exploring  at  will. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Gutdaflf  arrived,  they  set  sail  for  Yedo  ;  King 
thinking  it  best  to  go  boldly  to  the  capital  wheie  be  could  get  a  posidve 
answer  and  where  too  the  question  of  American  intercourse  would  be 
quite  ircc  from  Dutch  jealousy.  T  ie  now  took  out  and  revised  the 
papers  which  he  had  prepared  and  had  had  translated  into  Chinese,  to 
explain  the  purpose  of  the  visit  and  the  friendHness  of  his  country. 
In  the  first  of  these,  "The  American  merchant  King  respectfiilly 
addresses  His  Imperial  Majesty  on  the  subject  of  the  return  of  seven  of 
his  shipwrecked  subjects,  three  thrown  ashore  in  a  country  called 
Columbia,  belonging  to  America,  the  other  four  natives  of  the  island  of 
KiûshiÏL  *****  Now  I,  seeing;  tlie  distressed  condition  of  these 
men,  have  brought  them  back  to  their  country,  that  they  may  be 
restored  to  their  homes,  aud  behold  again  their  aged  parents.  Resi)ect- 
fully  submitting  this  statement,  I  recjuest  that  an  otficer  may  be  sent  on  i 
board  to  receive  ihem — lo  hear  the  foreign  news — to  inspect  the  register 
of  my  vessel — to  grant  supplies  and  permission  to  trade.  I  also  request, 
if  there  be  any  shipwrecked  Americans  in  your  country,  that  they  may 
be  given  up  to  me,  that  I  may  take  them  home  with  me  on  my  return." 

In  die  second  paper  King  declares  : — "  America  lies  to  the  East  of 
your  honorable  country  distant  two  mondis'  voj'age.  On  its  Eastern 
âde,  it  is  separated  firom  England  and  Holland  by  a  wide  ocean. 
Hence  it  appears  that  America  stands  alone  and  does  not  border  upon 
any  other  of  the  nations  known  to  the  Japanese.  The  population  ot 
America  is  not  great,  although  the  country  is  extensive.  Sixty-two 
years  ago  they  chose  their  first  Fkesident,  named  Washington.  Within 
the  space  of  sixty*rwo  years  America  has  been  twice  invaded,  but  its 
people  have  never  attacked  other  countries,  nor  possessed  themselves 
of  foreign  territory.  The  American  vessels  sail  foster  than  those  of  other 
nationsi  traversing  every  sea,  and  informing  themselves  of  whatever 
passes  in  every  country'.  If  permitted  to  have  intercourse  with  Japan, 
they  will  communicate  always  the  latest  intelligence,  *****  Our 
countrymen  have  not  yet  visited  your  honorable  country,  but  only  know 
that  in  old  tim^  the  merchants  of  all  nations  were  ^admitted  to  your 
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borders.  Afterwards,  lia\ing  transgressed  the  laws,  iliey  were  restiicted 
or  expelled.  Now,  wc,  cuming  for  the  first  time,  aiul  not  having  done 
wrong,  request  permission  to  carry  on  a  friendl}  intercourse  on  the 
ancient  kxHing." 

With  these  was  a  Ust  of  presents— a  telescope,  pair  of  globes  &c., 
and  some  books.  That  these  papers,  on  which  King's  hopes  were 
pinned,  were  not  destined  to  reach  the  eye  of  His  Imperial  Majesty, 

,      will  be  to  the  present-day  reader  a  fonigone  condosion. 

,  \\  On  July  29th,  the  Morrison  reached  Yedo  Bay.  As  they  sailed 
in;  filing  was  heard  from  the  forts  just  above  Uraga;  which  they  took 
for  a  signal  to  stop  and  account  ibr  themselves,  and  promptly  dropped 
anchor  in  token  of  willingness  to  c<xnply  with  i^iulations.  Many  boats 
now  came  around  them  some  of  the  inmates  venturing  to  come  aboard 
and  be  entertained  with  cakes  and  wine  ;  but  to  the  foreigners'  dis- 
appointment no  official  visited  the  ship. 

The  Americans  waited,  never  doubting  that  officers  would  arrive 
in  time.  But  at  dawn  next  morning  all  were  rudely  disillusioned  by  a 
sudden  volley  of  shot  from  a  battery  planted  on  the  near  shore  during 
the  night,  plainly  with  hostile  intent  ;  for  though  sail  was  quickly  made, 
the  firing  continued.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  run  nway,  and 
this  was  done  as  promptly  as  the  light  breeze  would  permit.  Luckilv, 
only  (Hie  hall  struck  the  shi]»,  e\en  this  doing  no  great  damage  ;  an 
esca]>e  tliat  doubtless  helped  the  Americans  to  swallow  their  exasperation 
at  such  unlooked  for  treatment.  But  for  the  povir  exiles,  turned  back 
by  their  own  people  almost  in  sight  of  home,  the  disappointment  must 
have  been  most  bitter.  True,  the\-  had  nut  been  seen  bv  their  countrv- 
men,  Mr,  King  having  bidden  ihcm  stay  below  till  his  papers  were 
delivered  ;  but  this  seemed  to  them  a  foretaste  of  what  must  fall  to  their 
lot,  should  they  venture  to  return.  Mr.  King  would  have  put  them  on 
one  of  the  fishing  junks;  giving  up  the  hope  of  using  the  cheriiMI 
papers  ;  but  the  unfortunates  dared  not  take  the  risk,  well  knowing  that 
onr  system  of  registry  made  it  almost  impossible  for  anyone  to  conceal 
his  identity. 

To  reach  the  authorities  at  the  capital  was  clearly  impossible  ;  but 
King  resolved  on  another  effort  elsewhere,  and,  aAer  consulting  the 
Japanese,  decided  to  tiy  Kagoshinia.  For  that  port  then  they  sailed, 
reaching  the  bay  on  August  9th.    But  "The  scalded  dog  fears  cold 
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water/'  say  the  Italians  ;  and  this  time  oor  counti^men  sent  two  of  tbdr 
number  ashore  on  a  fishing  boat  lo  reconnoitre.  Their  tale  excited 
great  sympathy  in  the  village  when  they  landed,  and  an  officer  came  out 
to  the  ship  and  behaved  in  a  friendly  manner,  receiving  a  package  of 
fresh  papers  prepared  by  Dr.  Gutdaff,  with  a  promise  that  they  should 
be  sent  to  the  Prince;  Doubtless  it  was  a  promise  made  in  good  Sdth, 
but  when  the  higher  officers  came,  the  papers  ware  quietly  returned 
unopened.  It  was  less  of  a  surprise,  therefore,  when  a  few  days  later 
the  ship  was  again  fired  upon.  Tliough  the  guns  were  light  and  did 
not  reach  them,  the  Morrison  was  reluctantly  got  under  weigh  and  once 
more  cleared  the  coast 

As  a  last  resort,  it  was  proposed  to  try  Nagasaki  ;  but  the  unhappy 
exiles  utterly  refused  to  land  for  what  they  now  felt  would  be  certain 
death.  For  while  the  firing  in  Yedo  Bay  had  been  directed  against  the 
foreigners,  in  Satsuma  their  presence  was  known,  and  their  return  the 
only  boon  asked  of  the  authorities.  King  therefore  concluded  it  was  useless 
to  humiliate  himself  by  asking  of  the  Dutch  what  would  be  worthless  if 
granted  ;  and  as  to  the  further  hope  of  opening  the  country,  he  declares 
that  "Measures  t(i  be  taken  on  behalf  of  American  intercourse  wiih 
Japan,  should  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  most  distant  recognition  of  the 
restrictions  that  now  designate  the  port  and  oppress  the  trade  of 
Nagasaki." 

Back  to  China  therefore  thev  sailed,  carrying  little  save  the  sense  of 
having  done  what  they  could  for  unhappy  fellowbcings.  But  Mr. 
King  dibchum^  all  notion  of  making  "a  brilliant  speculation  by  this 
voyage  "; -  to  all  the  foreign  party,  the  whtjle  expedition  had  been  a 
expeiiinent  only,  an  experiment  all  were  willing  to  make  even  \\':\\  the 
prospect  of  failure.  "  I  said  failure,  ' writes  !\Ir.  Kiiii:,  "  Init  wiiai  are 
fsiilures  in  any  goud  cause  ?  '  The  lesser  waves  repulsed  and  broken  on 
the  sand,  while  the  great  tide  is  rolling  on.'  "  "  If  the  American  people 
will  follow  me/'  he  says,  "through  the  inferences  I  would  make  and 
the  plans  I  would  ground  on  this  attempt,  results  may  be  obtained 
equivalent  to  ample  success.  First,  then,  I  claim  one  axiom;  that 
human  intercourse  is  identified  with  human  improvement  ;  and  one 
postulate,  that  the  hope  of  intercourse  with  Japan  shall  not  be  given 
up.  *  *  Abandoning  all  rdiance  on  private  movements,  how  stands 
the  case  between  the  Gmvtmmenis  of  Japan  and  the  United  States  ?  The 
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people  of  Japan  are  now  friendly  ;  they  boarded  os  wUb  confidence 
when  permitted,  and  were  |rfeaaed  with  their  frank  and  kind  reception  ; 
*  *  *  [nor]  can  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  American  people  to  inflict  one 
pang  on  the  guiltless  and  friendly  millions  of  the  Japanese;  *  *  *  The 
gratification  of  private  or  public  revenge,  the  resort  to  any  other  than 
open  mcari!^  for  redress,  tlie  punishment  of  the  innocent  with  or  for 
the  guilty,  is  national  degradation  ;  deeper  even  than  OJwardly  submis- 
sion, *  *  *  *  Renouncing  all  armed  interference,  the  coasts  and  harbors 
[of  Japan]  might  be  filled  with  the  fame  of  the  justice  and  goodness  of  the 
American  people  ;  their  just  ends  ;  their  generous  purposes.  *  *  ♦  And 
while  the  American  Covernmcnt  is  employed  in  giving  security  and 
comfort  to  its  valuable  stopping  on  the  coasts  of  Japan  ;  in  opening  the 
wav  to  beneficial  intercourse  ;  and  in  promoting  the  amelioration  of  a 
grand  division  of  Kastern  Asia  ;  I  am  persuaded  its  citizens,  at  home 
and  abroad,  will  do  everything  to  forward,  and  nothing  to  thwart,  its 
noble  purposes.  *  *  *  *  My  meaning  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  treat  the 
repulse  of  the  Morrison,  and  the  considerations  connected  with  it, 
purely  as  a  political  question  ;  and  to  commend  it,  apart  from  all 
religious  views,  to  the  lOxecutive,  as  a  ground  and  occasion,  not  of 
hostilities,  but  of  calm  and  just  negotiation.  If  diplomacy  fail  ;  if  it  be 
broken  ofT  by  hostile  and  insulung  treatment;  I  point  out,  as  m  Juty 
bound,  the  safest  alternative,  the  only  bloodless  revenge,  the  most 
beneficent  coercion  I  am  acquained  with  ;  still  retaining  my  conviction 
that  hostilities  are  in  no  case  to  be  hazarded.  I  wonld  not  commend 
Ae  resort  to  an  nltimatum,  on  any  other  grounds  than  that  ill  success 
is  no  dishonor  ;  least  of  all  would  I  contribute  to  open  a  drama  in 
Eastern  Asia,  whose  tragic  scenes  I  should  shudder  to  followi  and  whose 
fearfiil  denouement  none  could  anticipate.  *  *  * 

''One  more  consideration  I  would  request  my  countrymen  to 
keep  constantly  in  mind.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  divide 
the  maritime  influence  of  the  world.  The  Govemnoent  of  Üie  former 
nation  may  be  said  to  be  sated  with  colonial  possessions,  over>bnrdened 
with  trans-oceanic  cares.  I  cail  attention  to  these  &cts,  not  to  comp* 
lain  of  them,  but  to  infer  from  them  Itof  America  is  ike  iufpe  qfAsia 
beyond  He  Malt^  penmsuh  ;  anäfkai  her  noüesi  efforts  wiUjitid  a  becoming 
&etttre  there.  There  is  the  grand  scene  of  human  probation,  the  vast 
colisenm  of  the  moral  world  ;  and  there  I  summon  the  ablest  champions 
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of  my  cotibtiy'i  benevolence  to  ^peer.  *  «  *  I  need  not  conceal  my 
belief  that  Japan  will  more  readily  yield  to  and  repay  your  efforts,  than 
ihis  [Chinese]  empire,  which  it  has  been  thooght  proper  or  necessary 
first  to  impress.  It  is  not  correct  to  regard  either  country  as  a  stepping- 
stone,  a  gate  to  the  other  ;  and  looking  at  them  independently,  there  is 
this  advants^  on  the  side  of  success  in  Japan  ;  its  population,  though 
great  enough  to  merit  and  engage  sympathy,  is,  compared  with  that  of 
China,  a  small  and  easily  permeable  mass.  Besides,  it  is  accessible  on 
every  side  ;  its  population,  and  even  its  capitals,  lie  near  the  shores  ;  its 
Government  can  never  repulse  foreign  influences  as  the  Chinese  once 
endeavored  to  repress  Japanese  incursions,  by  withdrawing  to  the 
inierior,  and  laying:  waste  the  coasts.  From  your  exhibitions  of  foreign 
goodness,  Japan  cannot  withdraw  her  eyes.  When  iliis  empire  shall 
yield  to  your  efforts,  public  or  private,  "richer  than  Roaian  tiiuinphs" 
will  be  the  reward.  Abroad,  its  example  and  its  aid  will  exert  great 
power  ;  at  home,  the  early  enterprise  and  energy  of  the  Japanese  will 
revive  again  ;  the  men  who  were  once  selected,  ever)  where,  as  body- 
guards, for  their  courage  and  fidelity,  will  he  hold  and  faithful  ptopaga- 
tors  of  llie  truth  ;  the  old  nKjtto  ;  "ex  oriente  lux,"  will  be  true  again  ; 
the  statesman  will  rejoice  to  welcome  a  new  member  mto  the  iaaul)  of 
nations  ;  the  Christian  will  be  glad  to  share  with  these  new  brethren  the 
favor  and  the  heritage  of  Heaven." 

I  have  dwdt  long  enough,  perhaps  too  long  for  those  who  Inve 
no  taste  for  anti-qoarian  studies,  on  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  the 
Morrison,  because  I  know  Üiat  it  is  not  often  repeated.  I  have  not 
hesitated,  either,  to  make  lengthy  extracts  from  Mr.  King^s  book, 
chiefly,  because  it  is  ont  of  i»int  and  is  now-a-days  rarely  found  in  the 
best  of  libraries.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  give  the  whole  narrative 
without  adorning  the  tale  ;  neither  shall  I  vidate  the  good  mannas  of 
litmiy  composidoii  by  endeavoring  to  point  a  moral.  And  I  hope  I 
shall  be  pardoned,  if  I  emphasize  once  more  that  the  little  book  of  Mr. 
King  heads  the  bibliography  of  American  works  on  our  country.  He 
was,  I  believe,  by  for  the  best  authority  of  bis  time  on  Japan*  His 
wofds  may  therefore  be  taken  as  the  first  utterance  of  an  American,  who 
in  his  day  had  no  equal  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Farthest  East  May 
we  not  feel  that  he  voiced  thus  the  best  feeling  of  the  American  {>eopIe 
towards  Japan?  Moreover,  the  question  that  naturally  arises  in  the 
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connection  îs  ; — Have  tiiese  feelings  diangied.iii  these  six  decades?  We 
have  lately  been  made  conscioos  aâesh-  of  the'  immense,  the  giand 
changes,  that  have  transformed  the  world'  in  the  sixty  yeais  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign.  Of  all  the  changés,  however,  that  the  sun  has  be- 
hdd  in  the  last  half  of  the  centory,  transpiring  on  this  tittle  planet  of 
oars,  none,  I  dare  say,  can  surpass  in  magnitude  and  marvelousness 
those  achieved  on  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific.  Think  of  the  States  laige 
enough  to  boast  of  Imperial  rule,  îeared  where  a  few  decades  ago  a 
comparative  handful  of  Indians  reigned  supreme.  The  Sandwich 
Isländers,  onœ  Esting  <mi  human  fresh,  are  now  reveling  in  sugar — and 
may  soon  be  preserved  by  it  and  for  it,  provided  the  threatened  attack 
ofan  ailmcnt  akin  to  Scuicharephidrosts,  if  I  may  so  diagnose  the  case, 
prove  nni  fatal  to  them.  The  fur  seals,  formerly  the  fiee  deniaens  of  the 
Behring  Sea  arc  now  domiciled  as  British  or  American  subjects.  The 
gruesome  Bruin  has  stalked  beyond  his  Siberian  haunts  into  Saghalien, 
and  is  bent  upon  showing  his  prowess  even  upon  Eastern  waters,  after 
long  chafmg  under  enforced  landhabits.  As  to  Japan, — it  is  not  good 
taste  for  her  own  son  to  repeat  what  every  school  boy  knows  or  ought 
to  know.  Has  not  the  very  ocean  it'^elf.  about  the  regions  of  Tuscrtrora, 
been  convulsed  in  its  depths  ?  These  are  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
Pacific,  and  if,  from  the  changes  in  these  regions,  we  turn  nn-eyes  to  the 
south,  or  our  ears  to  Mr.  Froude,  as  he  describes  in  eloquent  terms  the 
transfornialion  wrought  in  Oceanea  no  one  will  deny  that  the  genius  of 
progress  has  achie\ed  her  most  triumpant  feats  of  the  century  in  the 
Pacific.  Surely  ne\er  were  its  waters  so  furrowed  and  fathomed  as  at 
present,  since  IMagellan  first  waved  over  them  his  countr)''s  flag  and 
christened  them. 

In  view  of  all  the  transformations  and  revolutions  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  influences  and  forces  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Pacific,  is  it  any  wonder  that  its  sur&ce  should  sometimes  be  ruffled  by 
the  conflict  of  powers  ?  If  I  remember  American  history  rightly,  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  Boston  Tea  Färty'  ushering  in  a  memorable  war 
along  the  Atlantic.  Why  shontd  not  a  Boss  Sugar  Party  create  some 
tionble  on  the  Pacific  1 

But,  in  all  seriousness,  if  the  nations  that  have  most  interest  in  the 
Northern  Pacific  were  some  other  than  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
history  would  have  witnessed  that  ocean  turned  into  a  warlike  arena  long 
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v^.  Provocations  to  a  rupture  even  between  those  two  countries  have 
hot  been  altogether  wanting  in  the  coone  of  the  vxlCf  yeani  since  the 
fini  ship  flying  stars  and  stripes  off  our  coasts  was  peremptorily  fired 
upon.  But  who  ever  peruses  calmly  the  diplomatic  archives  of  the  two 
Governments,  without  sceinc;^  that  these  fcclinj^s  have  never  been  allowed 
to  penetrate  into  the  circles  (^f  Governments  i  Some  foreign  papers 
mrtVe  mention — seriously  or  jocosely,  I  know  not — of  a  scheme  of  our 
navy  joining  forces  witn  a  Spanish  Armada,  for  an  attack  on  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  but  such  an  alliance,  if  it  exists  any\vhcre,  floats  in  the  phantas- 
magoria uf  a  Don  Quixote,  or  as  muscœ  volUanies  before  the  eyes  of  a 
fevered  publicist  of  Salamanca. 

Inazô  NnoBl 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE  HYPOTHEC  BANK  OF  JAPAn! 

Surrounded  by  rival  nations  on  all  sides,  confronted  by  the  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  a  nation's  first  and  best  stfeguard  is  in 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  while  the  wealth  of  the  country  chiefly  de- 
pends upon  its  economical  development  ;  and  no  where  we  can  seek  it 
without  the  equal  prcHnotion  of  the  three  great  and  fundamental  &cfion 
of  wealth — agriculture,  manufactute  and  commerce.  To  promote  them 
there  must  be  corresponding  organs  from  which  the  springs  of  weald) 
can  flow.  By  the  economic  organs  I  mean  banks  organized  with  a 
view  to  the  characteristic  needs  of  each  of  these  factors.  When  the 
banking  system  is  complete  then  we  can  readily  affirm  that  the  nation 
is  standing  on  a  fotmdation  of  solid  rock. 

In  the  9th  year  of  Meiji  (1876),  the  Imperial  Government  for  the 
first  time  promulgated  regulations  with  the  object  of  establishing  the 
national  banks,  and  immediately  afterwards,  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank 
was  organized  to  encourage  international  commerce,  while  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bank  of  Japan  under  the  special  supervision  of  the 
Government  soon  followed.  Thus  the  system  of  exchange  and  com 
merdal  notes  being  introduced,  the  circulation  of  money  in  the 
commercial  world  became  easy  and  rapid.  The  prosperous  commerce 
of  present  Japan  is  the  consequence  of  these  institutions. 

But  though  our  commerce  is  thus  flourishing  and  its  future  seems 
bright,  yet  we  have  certainly  lacked  the  means  of  improving  and 
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enoouiagiiig  agricvltore  and  mtuwiactttic-  Practically  fiurmçiv  and 
mannlactarere  ha^  bad  no  means  whatsoever  of  enlaiging  their  buainaa 
or  of  obtaining  capitals  on  the  security  of  their  real  estate.  As  a 
rule^  these  classes  need  long  period  loans  «hieb  th^  can  pay  by  annnsi 
instalments^  But  having  been  totally  destitute  of  this  sort  of  bank,  they 
have  been  without  encouragement  of  any  kind.  It  is  therefore  abund- 
antly clear  that  it  was  the  loud  call  of  necessity  which  hss  given  birth 
to  the  Hypothec  or  Mortgage  Bank  in  Japan. 

If  we  study  the  history  of  Japan,  we  shall  find  that  agriculture  was 
once  almost  the  sole  source  of  the  national  wealth.  Down  to  the  Res<> 
toration  of  id6d,  rice  was  regarded  as  the  standard  of  value,  and  the 
national  revenue  was  estimated  by  the  amount  of  rice  production.  The 
revenue  of  the  feudal  lords  was  measured  by  the  rice  production  of 
provinces.  But  this  custom  of  ages  was  abolished  with  the  downfall 
of  the  Shûgunate,  and  instead  of  rice,  money  was  used  for  the  payment 
of  taxes  and  the  standard  of  revenue.  Agriculture  in  those  liy-gone  days 
had  a  wide  sphere,  comnuading  the  economical  destiny  of  tlie  whole 
country.  Tlic  national  finances  depended  on  the  harvest  of  the  year, 
and  conse(juently  the  establishment  of  store  houses  l)ccame  an  absolute 
necessity  to  prevent  the  fluctuation  of  rice-values.  Thus  the  value  was 
only  maintained  l)y  passive  means,  and  tiie  diminished  retarn^  of  agricul- 
ture were  chcciccd  only  by  tlie  constant  use  of  fertilizers,  lieing  under 
such  con  1  lUijti^j  we  could  not  of  course  expect  culiivatore  to  take  any 
aclue  nic.i.-.uies  for  improving  their  lands  by  the  inv csiinont  of  capital. 

In  Continental  Europe,  agriculture  is  regarded  as  a  main  source  of 
wealth,  and  many  economists  of  note  choose  it  as  the  financial  basis  of 
their  countries.  France  and  Germany  have  well  working  and  systema- 
tized banks  to  encourage  and  assist  it  They  agree  with  us  in  regarding 
it  the  most  important  factor  in  tlie  economical  condition  of  the  country. 

England  diflfers  from  the  Continent  Her  land  productions  are 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  people.  Therefore  she  is 
f  nmpeUed  to  import  her  supplies  from  other  countries  and  pay  for  th^n* 
with  her  manufiictured  produce.  She  has  every  advantage  in  situation 
for  prosperous  commerce  and  manufacturing,  as  she  is  an  Island 
Empire  with  inexhaustible  coal  and  iron  mines,  and  her  agriculture 
takes  a  secondary  place.  This  is  a  practical  application  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Adam  Smith. 
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Japan  resembles  Englnnd  in  her  position,  whîch  is  favourable  to 
commerce;  her  geographical  and  physical  conditions  are  also  suitable 
for  manufactuiing  industries.  But  since  agriculture  has  been  and  still 
is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  national  economy  of  our  country,  we 
must  take  measures  to  develop  equally  the  three  branches  of  industry 
by  combining  the  financial  systems  of  Continental  coantries  and  of 
England. 

More  than  ten  years  ago,  when  the  Imperial  Government  was 
investigating  the  central  banking  system,  it  became  convinced  of  the 
pressing  necessity  for  a  bank  at  which  formers  and  manafacturers  could 
oblsUn  their  capitals  on  the  security  of  their  real  estate  and  the 
present  Premier»  then  the  Minister  of  Finance  Count  Matsnkata,  often 
insisted  upon  the  importance  of  establishing  such  a  bank.  In  conse- 
qnence,  Mr.  Kato,  cbi^  of  the  Banking  Bureau,  was  sent  to  Europe 
with  a  special  commission  to  study  the  banking  systems.  But  unfortu- 
nately soon  after  his  return  he  died. 

Afterwards,  in  the  Departments  of  Finance  and  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  many  years  were  spent  in  the  study  and  investigation  of 
this  subject  Even  then,  however,  the  financial  condition  of  the  coantiy 
would  not  allow  the  work  to  betaken  in  hand  until  the  Japan -Chin  a 
war  transformed  the  country.  The  lon^r.iooked-for  bill  was  introduced 
at  the  nintli  session  of  the  Diet  and,  passing  both  Houses  by  a 
large  mnjorit^-,  became  a  law  under  the  title  of  "the  Japan  Hypothec 
Banking  Ke-;ulntions,  ''  in  April  of  the  29th  year  of  Meiji  (1S96). 

A  committee,  as  provided  for  in  the  act,  was  appointed  on  the  8th 
of  Dccemtjer  of  the  same  year.  After  a  careful  study  and  a  profound 
consideration  of  the  law  and  the  character  of  such  a  bank,  the  result 
was  reported  to  the  f Government  on  the  13th  of  March  of  the  present 
year  and  was  approved.  It  was  made  public  on  the  Sih  of  Apni  and 
immediately  the  people  subscribed  for  the  shares  with  great  enthusiasm. 
In  thirty  three  days,  the  shares  were  over-subscribed  for  146  times, 
(the  shares  needed  being  only  50,000,)  Lots  had  eventually  to  be 
drawn  for  the  allotment  of  the  shares. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  the  license  for  the  establbhment  of  the 
Hypothec  Bank  was  obtained  on  the  nth  of  June;  The  appointment 
of  the  President  and  Vice-president  by  the  Government  followed  on  the 
14th,  and  on  the  tpth  various  officers  were  appointed;  on  the  S4th,  a 
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meeting  of  the  Bank  Establishment  Committee  was  held,  and  all  ihe 
papers  concerning  the  bank  were  delivered  to  the  new  President.  Thus, 
the  preparations  having  been  completed,  the  bank  began  working  from 
the  2nd  of  August.  This  satisfactory  establishment  is  owing  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  Baron  Tajiri,  Vice-minister  of  Finance  and  Mr, 
Soeda,  who  were  respectively  the  cliairman  and  secretary  of  the 
Establishment  Cöromittee. 

The  function  of  the  newly  established  bank  is  to  serve  as  a  medinm 
for  long  term  loans  of  money  on  the  security  of  real  estate  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculturists  and  manulacturen.  If  any  one  thinlss  that  the 
bank  aims  at  the  mere  profit-making,  it  is  a  gross  mistake;  Its  hopes' 
and  aim  are  for  the  Japan  of  many  years  to  come.  Hence  the  Govern- 
ment gives  it  a  special  protection  by  guaranteeing  interest  on  its  shares. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  may  think  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Bank  is  simply  a  t^porary  poliqr  to  meet  the  financial  situation 
brought  about  by  the  Japan-China  war,  because  it  was  organized 
simultaneously  with  the  other  "after-war  measures."  But  history 
proves  the  untruth  of  the  assumption,  for  it  was  ten  years  ago  that  the 
first  attempt  to  establish  the  Bank  was  made.  It  is  the  object  of  this 
Bank  to  encourage  and  assist  the  development  of  agriculture  and 
manufacturing,  as  it  is  the  object  of  other  banks  to  facilitate  commer- 
cial transactions.  The  benefits  of  the  Hypothec  Bank  may  not  be 
perceptible  at  once,  but  I  have  no  douht  whatever  that  in  the  long  run 
it  will  prove  an  important  organ  for  promoting  the  nation's  prosperity. 

JuK  Kawashika 
[Mr.  Kawasbima  fa  the  Présidait  of  the  Hypothec  Bank  of  Japan.] 


D£UTSCU£  PHILOSOPHIE  IN  JAPAN. 

Wenn  sich  auch  über  die  Existenz  der  deutschen  Philosophie  als 
lebendiger  Macht  in  Japan  noch  nicht  viel  sagen  lässt,  so  ist  doch  das 
unermiullichc  Bestreben,  du-  Icutschc  Philosophie  zuerst  anzueignen 
und  dann  zu  eigenem  Be^.ien  i<\  vci  wei  Uicn,  an  »erkennbar.  Wird  doch 
die  deutsche  Sprache  hier  zu  Lande  als  die  Sprache  der  Wissenschaft, 
als  ein  nothwendiges  Mittel  zur  Gelehrsamkeit  anerkannt  und  erstrebt  im 
Gegensatz  zu  der  englischen  Sprache  als  der  des  praktischen  Gebrauches. 
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Nicht  80  verbreitet  wie  das  Englische,  dessen  jeder  Praktiker  wie  der 
Ingenieur,  Fabrikant,  Kaufinann,  Lehrer  u.  s.  w.  mächtig  sein  muss» 
wird  das  Deutsche  um  so  mehr  als  unentbehrUch  für  die  tiefere,  geistige 
fiildung  angesehen.  Wer  auf  Gelehrsamkeit  Anspruch  machen  will, 
muss  Kenntniss  der  deutschen  Sprache  besitzen,  mag  er  Philosoph, 
Jurist,  Mediciner  oder  sonst  ein  Specialist  sein  ;  ohne  diese  Kcniuniss 
gilt  er  kaum  als  geleluf  Dies  ist  unzweifelhaft  sclion  in  dci  Knt- 
wicklung  der  deutschen  Sprache  und  Wissenschaft  an  sich  be;;rundet. 
Aber  die  hiesige  Entwicklung  hat  eine  eigciuhümÜclie  Geschichte 
hinter  sich  und  dabei  einen  Augenblick  zu  verweilen,  wird  nicht  unin- 
teressant sein. 

Als  in  den  letzten  Decennien  der  Tokugawa-re^ierunii^  im  Vorgefühl 
des  lierannahenden  Sturmes  die  Geisiei  tjcsuiuicis  aufgeregt  waren,  wur- 
den viele  aufgewecktere  Männer  von  den  in  Nagasaki  sich  auHialtenden 
Holländern  in  das  Gebiet,  wekli^  das  moMcfalicbe  Web  und  Wohl 
aufs  unmittelbarste  berührt,  nämlich  in  die  medicinische  Wissenschaft 
,  eiugeiührt  Um  sie  beherrschen  zu  können,  erlernten  sie  die  hollän- 
dische Sprache  und  in  Folge  der  Kenntniss  derselben  wurden  sie  auf  die 
europäische  Taktik  aufmerksam  ;  denn  sie  waren  unablässig  bemüht 
die  Ursachen  zu  erforschen,  durch  welche  die  europäischen  Mächte  so 
gross  geworden  waren,  und  glaubten  bald  in  der  Taktik  den  Kern 
dieser  Stärke  zu  erkennen.  So  war  diejenige  europäische  WissenschaO« 
die  zuerst  in  Japan  eingelïihrt  wurde,  die  holländiscbe  Medicin  und 
Taktik.  Indem  man  sich  immer  mehr  darein  vertiefte,  lernte  man  auch 
bald  die  deutsche  Medicin  und  die  französische  Taktik  kennen  und 
acbälzen,  weiche  in  jener  Zeit  in  voller  Blüthe  standen.  Die  IMediciner 
vertauschten  sogleich  ihr  Holländisch  mit  dem  Deutschen  uud  die 
Officiere  kleideten  sich  mit  Stolz  in  die  französische  Uniforna,  Bald 
aber  sollte  es  wieder  anders  werden.  Der  Ruf  der  ^dorreichen  Siege  der 
deutschen  Armee  im  deutsch-fianzusischen  Kriege  drang:  zu  uns  herüber 
und  allmählig  wurde  die  deui^ciie  Taktik  der  französischen  vorge/op:en. 
Es  ist  der  Natur  der  Saciie  gemäss,  dass  mau  zuerst  das  Sichtbare 
begreift  und  dann  alhnählig  auf  das  L'nsichihare  dringt.  Um  das  Werk 
der  Regeneration  des  Reiches  zu  vollenden,  nmsste  Japan  eine  V'cilas- 
sung  erhalten  und  zu  diesem  Zweck  wurde  die  Verfassung  Preusscnsvor 
allen  andern  zu  Rathe  gezogen.  Auch  (He  Gesetzbücher  .«ind,  natürlich 
die  nationale  Eigenart  bewahrend,  nacli  dem  Vo. bilde  der  deutschen 
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amgeibrmt  oder  abgefasst  Oass  bei  all  diesem  immer  die  Sprache  als 
Mittel  zum  Zweck  dienen  nnd  also  gelernt  werden  mnsste,  ist  selbst- 
verständlich. Und  so  kam  man  endlich  zu  der  Königin  der  Wissen- 
schaften, nfimiich  2a  der  Philosophie.  Es  kann  nur  segensreich  wirken, 
da»  die  deutsche  Sprache  auf  diesem  Gebiet  als  die  Sprache  der  Philo- 
Sophie  anerkannt  worden  ist  ;  denn  sie  ist  wirklich  die  philosophische 
Sprache  unter  den  modernen  Sprachen.  Und  Mill,  Spencer,  Rousseau 
u.  s.  w.,  die  zuerst  als  Philosophen  mit  Vorliebe  dtirt  worden  waren, 
wurd«!  nun  von  tieferen  Denkern  mit  den  grossen  deutschen  Philo- 
sophen  vertauscht. 

Für  die  Piiilosophie,  welche  dem  Japaner  in  der  Form  des  Con- 
fucianismns  oder  der  anderen  chinesischen  Weisheit  und  des  Buddhis- 
mus sclion  seit  1000  Jahren  bek:\nnt  j:;eworden  ist,  besitzt  er  reges 
Iiileresse  und  dadurch  war  ihm  schon  der  Sinn  lur  Philosophie  geweckt 
worden.  Dasselbe  Iiueressse  jreiî^ic  sich  i^egenüber  der  deutschen 
Philoauphic,  als  diese  bekannt  w  urdr  und  es  ist  gan;:  begreiflich,  dass 
dabei  der  Pantlieisnuis  Spino/a's  und  Ilegel's  oder  der  Pessimismus 
Schopcnliiujcr's  und  Hartmann  »  oder  dicf  Gtrd.iuk.ou  des  Skcpticisnnis 
am  chcilcu  Anhänger  gewann,  da  eine  ümliche  Denkweise  schon  durch 
den  Buddhismus  und  die  chinesische  Weisheil  vorbereitet  worden  war. 
Es  ist  ein  ganz  schiefes  Urtheil,  wenn  man  meint,  dass  es  nicht  des 
Japaners  Sache  ist  das  Angeeignete  auch  gcisUg  zu  durchdringen  oder 
dass  er  wenig  Interesse  für  metaphysische,  ethische  und  religiöse  Fragen 
hat,  wie  es  öfters  von  den  fremden  Beobachtern  behauptet  wird. 
Vielmehr  haben  wir  manche  tüchtige  Denker  unter  den  buddhistischen 
und  shinsoistischen  Priestern  oder  den  Gelehrten  der  chinedschen 
Weisheit  aufzuweisen,  wie  der  Priester  Kukai,  gewöhnlich  Kôbôdaishi 
genannt,  um  8oa  n.  Chr.,  der  Stifter  der  Shingonsekte  ;  ferner  die  Con- 
fucianer  Ito  Ztnsai,  1617 — 1705,  Ogiu  Sorai,  1666—1728,  der  Shintoist 
Hirata  Atsutane,  1775 — 1842,  und  andere:  Man  braucht  sieb  nicht  zu 
wundern,  dass  Japan  während  der  letzten  Jahrzehnte  keinen  grossen 
Denker  erzeugt  hat  Dazu  war  für  Japan  eine  zu  grosse  Aufgabe 
gestellt  ;  deim  in  das  neue  Japan  strömen  von  allen  Seiten  eigenartige 
philosophische  Systeme  und  Richtungen  ein,  welche  zuerst  verarbeitet 
sein  müssen,  und  wer  selbständiger  Denker  sein  will,  muss  aus  diesen 
Elementen  der  occidentalischen  und  orientalischen  Philosophie  sein 
neue«  Gebäude  aufrichten«^  Dafür  ist  kein  anderes  Land  günstiger 
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gelegen  als  Japan  ;  aber  die  Arbeit  ist  zu  gross,  als  dass  sie  sich  in  paar 
Jahren  thiin  Hesse.  Aber  in  welchem  Grade  dem  Japaner  diese  kolos- 
sale Denkarbelt  gelingen  wird,  kann  nur  die  Znknnft  beweisen.  Für 
beute  kann  er  nichts  andres  then  als  zu  den  Fussen  der  grossen  Meister 
zn  sitzen.  Trotzdem  der  frühere  Rector  der  Universität  in  Tokyo  H. 
Kato»  welcher  in  seiner  Denkarbeit  unermüdlich  ist,  in  seiner  Social* 
philosophie,  die  «  in  seinem  deutsch  verAssten  Buche  '*  Kampf  um's 
Recht  des  Stärkeren"  begründet,  Originalität  beansprucht,  wird  ihm 
dieselbe  doch  von  manchen  gediegenen  Kritikern  abgesprochen  und 
zwar  mit  Recht.  Er  suchte  dann  die  bestrittene  Originalität  zu 
vertheidigen  und  zu  diesem  Zweck  veröffentlichte  er  die  Broschüre, 
"Was  die  Pliilosophen  vor  mir  noch  nicht  gesagt  haben  '*  und  stellt  drei 
Punkte  als  solche  fest  i.  Unser  Recht  ist  im  Allgemeinen  nichts 
andres  als  das  anerkannte  Recht  In  Stärkeren  d.  h.  es  ist  nichts  andres 
als  die  anerkannte  Macht.  2.  Die  Tugend  der  Liebe  ist  nicht  absolut 
nöthig  für  die  Cultur  der  Menschheit,  sondern  in  manchen  Fällen 
schädlich.  3.  Im  Verkehr  der  Staaten  gibt  es  eigentlich  keine  Moral.  In 
seinen  Ausführungen  sieht  man  sogleich  unzweifelhaft,  dass  er  in  die 
Schule  der  deutschen  Philosophie  gegangen  ist.  T.  Inouye,  Professor 
der  Philosophie,  verotTentlichle  neulich  den  Anfang  eines  Aufsatzes  in 
Tetsugaku-Zassi  (philosophische  Zeitschrift)  unter  der  (Überschrift 
*' Identilätsrcalismus  "  als  das  Resultat  seines  10  jährigen  nhilosophi- 
sclien  Nachdenkens  und  nimmt  ebenso  Originalil.it  dafür  in  Anspruch, 
über  den  Charakter  dieses  Identitätsrealismus  lässi  sicli  leider  noch 
nichts  sagen,  da  der  Autor  nach  Paris  abgereist  ist,  utn  an  dem  dort 
tagenden  11  internationalen  Orientalisien-Congiess  Thcil  zunehmen 
und  lu  Folge  dessen  den  Aufsatz  unvollendet  liess. 

Wie  schon  bemerkt,  sind  panthcistische  Ideen  dem  Japaner 
bekannt  und  ein  amerikanischer  Hegelianer  wirkte  früher  an  der  Uni- 
versität als  Professor  der  Philosophie  ;  so  ist  die  Berührung  der  alten  und 
neuen  philosophischen  Ideen  leicht  erklärlich.  Der  Buddhist  £.  Inouye 
und  der  Schriftsteller  Y.  Miyake,  die  seiner  Zeit  auf  der  Universität 
siudirt  haben,  vertreten  einen  mehr  oder  wenige  abgeschwächten 
Hegelianismus.  £.  Inouye  veröffentlichte  eine  in  dialektischer  Form 
verfasste  Broschüre  (Tetsugaku  Issekiwa),  worin  er  seine  Anschauungen 
über  das  Verhältniss  von  Geist  und  Materie,  über  Gott  und  endlich  Aber 
die  Frage,  was  Wahrheit  ist,  darlegte.   Er  kommt  zu  dem  Resultate, 
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dasB  es  ein  Etwas  gibt«  dessen  Wesen  ungeworden  und  unvergänglich 
ist,  weder  zu  noch  abnimmt  und  in's  Unendliche  verbreitet  ist,  ans 
welchem  durch  die  ihn)  innewohnende  Kraft  unendliche  Veränderungen 
zur  Erscheinung  gebracht  werden.  Bald  ist  es  die  in  den  mannichfal- 
Ugsten  Unterscheidungen  bestehende  Welt,  bald  ist  es  die  unter- 
schiedslos gewordene  Einheit.  Dies  Werden  und  Wiederauflösen 
geschieht  nach  einem  unverbrüchlichen  Gesetze.  Als  Buddhist  fügt 
E.  Inouye  noch  iiinzn  :  es  ist  der  Zweck  des  menschlichen  Lebens  in 
dieses  anfangs-und  endlose  Wesen  ^zurückzugehen.  Y.  Miyake  verfasste 
eine  kurze  Darstellung  der  (leschichtc  der  Philosophie,  betitelt  Tetsu- 
kagu  Kenteki  d.  h.  Tropfen  der  Philosopliie.  Zu  diesem  Buche  hater 
Schwegler  und  Kuno  Fischer  zu  Grunde  gelegt  und  schiiesst  mit  Hegel 
ab. 

Von  gediegener,  philosophiüchcr  Production  oder  Reproduction 
gibt  es  noch  sehr  wenig  ;  aber  das  ist  auch  fur  die  Gegenwart  nicht  die 
Hauptsache,  sondern  es  kommt  vor  allem  darauf  an,  dass  der  japani- 
sehe  Geist  zuent  in  streng  wissenschaftlich  methodtechan  Denken 
geschult  wird.  Dann  erst  kann  etwas  bedeutendes  und  bleibendes 
geleistet  werden*  Dessen  ist  man  sich  in  Japan  auch  schon  bewussu 
Der  beste  Beweis  daTür  ist,  dass  die  historich»kritische  Methode  beson- 
ders  hervorgehoben  wird  und  zur  allgemeinen  Tendenz  der  Behandlung 
philosophischer  und  wissenschaftlicher  Fragen  geworden  ist  Wem 
aber  schuldet  Japan  den  Dank  Dir  diese  Methode?  Es  ist  nicht  zu 
bezweifeln,  dass  sie  gerade  in  der  deutschen  wissenschaftlichen  Schule 
gelernt  worden  ist  Die  Vorliebe  filr  die  deutsche  Philosophie  ist  auch 
deshalb  ganz  natürlich,  wenn  man  bedenkt,  dass  unter  den  17  ordent- 
lichen Professoren  an  der  philosophischen  Abtheilung  der  Universität 
in  Tokyo  (die  bis  jetzt  noch  die  einzige  ist)  drei  geborene  Deutsche, 
vier  Japaner,  die  auf  deutschen  Universitäten  studiert  haben,  und 
ausserdem  noch  ein  japanischer  Kantianer,  der  in  Amerika  gebildet 
worden  ist,  vertreten  sind.  Es  ist  nur  zu  bedauern,  dass  von  den 
Werken  der  deiitschen  Philosophen  nur  gar  wenige  übersetzt  sind,  da 
der  Leserkreis  noch  beschrankt  ist  Bis  jetzt  sind  nur  erschienen,  so 
viel  ich  weiss,  Kants  "Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft"  (er^te  Hälfte),  und 
Psycholoî^ie  von  Herbart  Die  Ethik  von  Schopenhauer  ist  aus  tlcm 
Französischen  in's  Japanische  übersetzt  und  das  Buch  ga!)  als  Namen 
des  Verfassers  ''Skopenoer"  an,  so  dass  man  anfangs  gar  nicht  wusste, 
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wer  der  Autor  sei.  Ausserdem  ist  iicuerdings  die  Vorlesung  über 
Einleitung  in  die  Philosophie  von  Prof  Dr.  Köber,  welcher  gegenwärtig 
Vorlesungen  über  Philosophie  hält  und  Vertreter  eines  theislischen  Idea- 
lismus ist,  ins  Japanische  übersetzt  worden,  und  eine  Übersetzung  von 
Wundt's  "Grundriss  der  Psychologie"  wird  von  Prof.  Y.  Motora 
geliefert  werden. 

Die  deutsche  Philosophie  findet  aber  noch  in  einer  anderen  Form, 
nämlich  in  der  Form  der  Theologie  ihre  Vertreter.  Der  allgemeine 
evangelisch-prolestanlische  Missionsverein  in  Deutschland,  welcher  im 
Unterschiede  von  den  meiiien  anderen  Missionsgesellschaften  es  zu 
seinem  Princip  erhoben  hat,  nur  solche  Männer  auszusenden,  welche 
akademisch  gebildet  sind,  treibt  seine  Missionsarbeit  in  Japan  schon  u 
Jahre  durch  Sendboten.  Sie  suchen  das  Christenthum  mit  Wissen- 
schaft und  Philosophie  zu  versöhnen  und  damit  viele  Anslösse  zu  heben, 
denen  es  bei  gebildeten  Nichtchristen  so  oft  begegnet  Von  diesem 
Kreis  ging  zuent  das  Bestreben  au^  das  christliche  Dogma  wirklich 
philosophisch  und  die  Bibet  historisch>kritisch  zu  bebandeln.  Wenn 
jetzt  von  manchen  tüchtigen  christlichen  Gelehrten  dem  japanischen 
Christenthum  die  Aufgabe  gestellt  irird,  den  Kern  von  der  Schale  zn 
sondern  und  in  das  Innerste  des  Christenthums  einzudringen  und  so 
das  reine,  einfache  Christenthum  Christi  zu  erfiissen,  so  ist  diese 
Tendenz  dem  Kreise  der  deutschen  Mission  entsprungen.  Dass  die 
deutsche  Theologie,  die  in  der  deutschen  Mission  vertreten  ist,  der 
Entwicklung  des  japanischen  Christenthums  eine  neue  Richtung 
gegeben  hat,  beweist  schon  das  seiner  Zeit  viel  gebrauchte  und  bewun- 
derte Wort  Shin-Shingaku  d.  h.  die  neue  oder  moderne  Theologie, 
womit  man  die  neue  Richtung  bezeichnet  ;  das  beweist  ebenso  die 
Ubersetzung  des  zweiten  Bandes  der  Religionsphilosoiihic  PlleiJcrer's 
durch  M.  Kanamori,  die  eine  grosse  Erregung  der  jajjaniscficn  Christ- 
enheit verursachte.  (Diese  Übersetzung  ist  durch  die  deutsche 
Mission  angeregt  und  veroiTentlicht  worden)  Das  beweist  ebenso  die 
Rede  T.  Vokoi's,  des  jetzigen  Directors  der  Doshisha  in  Kyoto,  beim 
Abschiede  des  Missionars  O.  Schmiedel,  in  welcher  er  sagte:  Wir 
niüsiien  alle  anerkennen,  dass  Herr  Schmiedel  mit  Erfolg  ein  wissen- 
schaftliches Versiândniss  der  Bibel  in  Japan  eingeführt  hat  und  die 
japani»:he  Kirche  is^  ihm  deshalb  zu  ewigem  Dank  verpflichtet  Die 
ersten  Missionare  Dr.  W.  Spinner  und  0.  Schmiedel  begründeten  eine 
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theologische  Hochschule,  um  jünge  Japaner  philosophisch  und  theo- 
logisch auszubilden  ;  in  der  Schule  wirken  jetzt  die  Missionare  Dr.  M. 
Christlieb,  Pastor  E.  Schiller  und  A.  Wendt.  Was  uns  hier  inleressirt 
und  erwähnt  werden  muss,  sind  philosophische  Vorlesungen  von  Dr. 
Christlieb  über  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  über  Metaphysik,  Darwinis- 
mus, Religionsphilosophie  u.  a.,  welche  theihveise  in  der  Zeilschrift 
Shinri  schon  veröflentlicht  worden  sind,  nnter  denen  ich  ])esonders  auf 
seine  Erkenntnisstheorie,  in  der  er  von  der  Grundlage  der  Gothe'schen 
Wehanschauung  aus  die  Grundlinien  eines  objcciiven  dealismus  zu 
ziehen  versucht  in  einer  Weis,  die  sehr  an  Eduard  von  Hartmann, 
Transcendentalen  Realismus  anklingt,  aufmerksam  machen  möchte. 
Ks  ist  selbsiverslündlich,  dass  diese  Missionsmänner  philosophisch  den 
iheisiischen  Idealismus  vertreten.  So  finden  in  Japan  verschiedene 
philosophische  Richtungen,  welche  in  Deutschland  ausgebildet  worden 
sind,  ihr  Vertretung,  was  hoffen  lässl,  dass  sie,  gegenseitig  sich 
ergänzend  und  fördernd,  zur  weiteren  Vertiefung  und  Entwicklung 
des  japanischen  Denkens  beitragen  können. 

H.  MlNAML 

[Ptarrer  Minaml  bt  ein  Prediger  der  Fnfcytt^Fakaia  Xyökwal  d.  h. 
AS^emdn-EvangUsehen  Kirche.] 


INTRODUCTION  Ol«  FOREIGN  CAPITAL. 

Japan,  with  her  mild  climate  and  fertile  soil,  Vfith  her  rieh  mines  and 
inexhaustible  sea  products,  above  all  with  her  dense  population  peculiarly 
industrious,  is  surrounded  by  seas,  which  serve  her  as  the  high  ways  for 
transport  in  all  directions.  China  and  Corea  are  her  near  trading  mar* 
kets  ;  India,  Atistralia  and  South  Sea  Islands  are  her  distant  emporiums. 
In  short,  she  is  excellently  situated  for  commerce  and  industry. 
With  all  these  natural  advantages,  however,  she  has  dragged  far 
behind  the  re&t  of  the  civilized  world  in  her  commercial  and  industrial 
career.  The  cause  of  this  ties  in  the  fact  that  the  feudal  system,  in  its 
very  perfect  form,  which  continued  to  exist  In  Japan  until  a  very 
recent  time,  cramped  her  progress  in  this  line. 

But,  the  great  political  movement  of  the  Restoration  of  1868  was 
soon  followed  by  that  famous  decree,  which  swept  away  this  grand 
fabric  from  its  very  foundation,  .md  a  new  business  life  b^^n.    In  the 
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same  year,  new  coins  were  struck.  The  next  year,  ihe  regulations 
for  national  banks  and  bonds  were  issued  ;  land-tax  reforms  were 
introduced  ;  the  custom  house  system  was  improved  ;  railroads  were 
built;  telegraj)hs>  were  constructed,  and  many  other  similar  improve- 
ments were  effected  with  bewildering  rapidity  and  unflinching  courage. 
Since  then,  our  commerce  and  indnstty  have  virlually  been  leaping  on. 
But  all  this  while,  one  great  obstacle  has  continaalty  been  lying  in  the 
way  of  progress,  and  that  is  the  want  of  capital. 

To  fiicilitate  the  supply  of  capital,  earnest  attempts  for  the  improve- 
ment  of  banks  and  other  oiganiaations  of  credit  were  made.  Foreign 
capital,  too,  was  called  in  to  our  help,  and  twice  it  was  introduced  in 
the  form  of  bonds.  The  one  was  the  loan  of  ;^t,ooc^ooo,  with  interest 
at  9  per  cent,  floated  in  London,  1870;  the  other,  that  of  ;^t,400^ooo, 
with  interest  of  7  per  cent,  floated  in  the  same  city,  187^  Since  then, 
however,  for  the  space  of  twenty  four  years  the  introduction  of  foreign 
capital  has  entirely  ceased.  It  is  true  that  the  foreign  residents  in  this 
country  have  now  and  then  invested  their  capital  in  some  of  our 
enterprises,  but  that  has  amounted  to  very  little.  And  the  two  sets 
of  bonds  above  mentioned  were  all  paid  back — the  one  in  1881  ;  the 
other  in  1897.  But,  why  this  discontinuance  of  foreign  capital? 
It  seems  to  have  been  due  10  four  causes. 

1.  Depreciation  of  the  non-convertible  notes. 

2.  Difference  of  monetary  standards. 

3.  Imperfection  of  the  present  treaties, 

4.  National  feeling  against  foreign  capital. 

I.  The  cancelling  of  the  non-convertible  notes  issued  by  the 
Government  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  of  186S,  was  often  attempted 
by  the  Government  itself.  In  spite  of  this  attempt  un  the  part  of  the 
Government,  however,  these  notes  gradually  increased  in  sum,  until 
tliis  fatal  tendency  nearly  reached  its  climax  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war 
of  2877,  when  the  Government  had  to  resort  to  an  increased  issue  o 
these  notes  to  meet  the  enormous  expenses  incuned  for  the  suppression 
of  the  rebels.  The  result  was  that»  from  the  following  year,  these 
notes  became  depreciated,  and  their  value  was  subject  to  .constant 
fluctuation.  In  commerce,  importation  invariably  exceeded  exporta- 
tion, and  specie  began  to  flow  abroad  in  abundance.  The  Govern- 
ment was  not  idle  to  remedy  this  monetary  evil.    Thus,  in  1886  it 
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comneoced  the  conversion  of  ihe  notes,  until  the  difference  between 
silver  and  notes  ceased  to  exist.  All  this  shows  that  this  period  was 
by  no  means  a  safe  time  for  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  Japan. 

2.  Foreign  capitalists  belong  to  the  gold  standard  nations,  while 
our  monetary  standard  is  silver,  at  least  until  the  coming  October. 
Tht  constant  variation  in  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  has  made 
the  introduction  of  foreign  capital  a  matter  of  great  risk. 

3.  The  current  treaties  between  our  country  and  other  nations 
have  this  drawback,  that  foreigners  can  not  engage  in  business  in  the 
interior.  Moreover,  on  account  of  ex' 1  u  1  ritoriality,  the  devising  of 
any  law  regulating  business  transactions  between  our  people  and 
foreigners  has  been  so  complicated  that  the  foreign  capitalists  have 
found  great  inconvenience  iu  introducing  their  capital  into  Japan. 

4.  1  he  notion  that  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital  is  detri- 
mental to  national  independence  has  long  been  entertained  by  our 
conservuiivc  people,  anJ  a  verj  iiulucntial  notion  it  has  been,  too. 
The  calamiioua  stale  of  Turkey  and  Egypt,  whose  Covernments  so 
mismanaged  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital  that  at  last  they  called 
forth  the  interference  of  other  nations  in  their  national  affairs,  has  done 
mach  in  corroborating  the  notion.  This  belief  has  always  prejudiced 
our  people  a^cunst  the  employment  of  foreign  ftinds. 

Of  these  four  causes,  the  first  has  been  removed  by  the  conversion 
of  the  notes  in  1886;  the  second,  by  the  enforcement  of  the  gold 
standard,  and  the  third,  when  the  revised  treaties  come  into  effect, 
will  also  be  removed.  As  to  the  fourth  cause,  owing  to  the  general 
progress  of  our  thought  and  the  development  of  our  national  power 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  this  once  prevalent  notion  has  lost  much 
of  its  hold  upon  our  minds.  Today,  the  most  intelligent  and  influen« 
tial  Japanese  are  not  occupied  with  the  question,  whether  foreign 
capital  ought  to  be  introduced  or  not,  but  with  the  question,  in  what 
form  it  can  be  brought  in  to  our  greatest  advantage.  The  issuing  of 
the  law  for  the  ad(^on  of  a  gold  standard  seems  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  capitalists  of  England,  France  and  Germany,  and  not 
a  few  of  them  have  already  come  over  to  our  country  for  an  investiga^ 
tion  into  the  real  state  of  affairs.  The  first  case  of  the  introduction  of 
foreign  capital  occurred  lately  in  the  form  of  a  sale  of  bonds,  on 
a  rather  aige  scale.   A  syndicate  in  London  made  a  contract,  through 
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the  introduction  of  ihe  Japan  Bank,  for  the  purchase  of  43,000,000  yen 
worth  of  bonds  (i  yen  to  exchange  for  24^j  d. ),  which  were  sold  in 
London  with  profit.  Since  then,  orders  for  smaller  purchases  of  the 
bonds  have  constantly  been  coming  in. 

Just  now,  on  account  of  the  rise  of  prices  in  general  and  of  the 
lightness  in  the  currency  after  the  late  war,  the  bonils  and  öhaics  liave 
become  somewhat  depreciated  in  Japanese  markets.  No  time  can  be 
better  tliaii  the  present  for  the  purchase  of  our  bonds  :  fu!  almost 
certainly  their  value  will  go  up  as  soon  as  the  next  spring  sets  in. 

Today,  a  bond  of  100  yen,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent,  guaranteed, 
can  be  bought  for  its  fkce  value  or  for  97 }  en,  but  very  soon  it  will 
go  up  to  as  higl)  as  105  or  106  yen.  The  average  value  of  the  rail- 
road or  other  shares,  with  dividends  of  10  per  cent  guaranteed,  will 
become  180  or  190  yen  for  each  100  yen  pace  value: 

Japan  needs,  in  future,  an  immense  amount  of  capital  for  the 
building  of  railroads  and  harbours,  for  cotton  and  paper  manufacturing, 
and  for  many  other  industrial  enterprises.  Papers  tell  ns,  every  day, 
of  new  business  enterprises  and  plans.  Some  of  the  capitalists  of 
England,  America,  France,  and  Germany,  seem  to  be  trying  to  get 
their  capital  invested  in  some  of  our  private  enterprises.  In  my 
opinion,  no  safer  investment  of  foreign  capital  could  be  made  than 
investing  it  in  our  bonds,  for  it  would  relieve  capitalists,  living  in  a 
distant  land,  of  the  great  trouble  and  incn  1  c  iience  of  constantly 
watching  the  business  in  which  his  investment  has  been  made. 

The  Government  expects  to  issue  bonds  for  200,000,000  yen  for 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  Govorntnent  railroads,  but  as 
these  \\  ill  be  issued  gradually  over  a  space  o(  several  years,  it  is  most 
likely  tliat  ihey  will  be  bought  up  by  Japanese  capitalists,  leaving  very 
Utile  chance  for  foreigners. 

Perhaps,  what  ha?  nearly  the  sanie  decree  of  safety  and  advantage 
for  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  would  be  the  shares  of  the  Japan 
Hypothec  liank.  This  bank,  with  10,000,000  yen  of  capital,  was 
founded,  in  July,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  law 
issued  in  the  April  of  1896.  It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  cciuin 
officials  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  the  Government  assures 
for  it  an  annually  interest  of  5  per  cent. 

The  Japanese  are  an  enterprising  people,  and  their  financiers  are 
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capable  of  successful  operations.  Let  them  utilize,  with  skill  and  care, 
the  foreign  capital  which  they  can  get  at  low  rates  of  interest,  and  the 
development  of  Japanese  wealth  will  sarprise  the  world  more  than 
ever. 

Y0SHIRÔ  Sakatam, 

[Mr.  Sakatani  is  the  Director  of  the  liureau  of 
Computation  in  the  Departinent  of  Finance.] 

COUP  D'ŒIL  RÉTROSPECTIF. 

SUR  LA  sitl:ation  financière  du  japon. 

DEPUIS  LA  RESTAURATION  lUP^RlALE  JUSQU'À  NOS  JOURS. 

Les  prévisions  des  budgets  estimatifs  de  l'Empire  du  Japon  pour 
les  exercices  1896  et  1897  ont  laissés  si  lion  derrière  elles  celles  pes 
exercices  précédents  que  les  esprits  se  sont  préoccupés  des  conséquences 
que  pouvait  entraîner,  en  ce  qui  touche  la  situation  économique  du 
pays,  une  telle  aggravation  de  charges.  Les  dépenses,  qui  jusqu'alors 
avaient  été  limitées  au  strict  fonctionnement  des  services  publics,  ont, 
tout  d'un  coup,  doublé  et  même  triplé  par  suite  des  allocations  consi- 
dérables consenties  pour  les  armements  militaires,  l'encouragement  à 
l'industrie,  la  multiplication  des  voies  de  communication  terrestres  et 
maritimes,  l'expansion  du  commerce  extérieur,  etc..  En  présence  d'un 
tel  bond,  on  s'est  demande  si  le  pays  avait  assez  gngné  en  civilisation  et 
en  richesse  pour  supporter  le  poids  de  pareilles  dépenses  ? 

La  question,  examinée  au  sein  des  deux  Cliambrrs,  fut  décidée  en 
faveur  de  l'opininn  optimiste.  Ses  partisans  firent  remarquer,  d'une 
part,  que  ce  n'était  pas  à  la  «eule  bourse  des  cnntribiicil>les  que  l'on 
s'adressait  pour  obtenir  les  sommes  destinées  à  faire  face  aux  dépenses, 
l'indemnité  de  guerre  chinoise  devart  en  fournin  une  large  portion  ;  ils 
soutinrent,  d'antre  pari,  les  comptes-rendus  des  liouanes  de  1S82  et  tie 
1895  à  la  main,  que  la  richesse  puldiciuc  avail  progressé;  et,  en  effet, 
compares  entre  eux,  ils  sont  dans  le  rapport  de  t  à  3i.  La  marche  a 
scensionnelle  avait  d'ailleurs  été  continue  et  iiulifjuait  un  développement 
de  la  production.  Or,  tandis  que  généralemciil  le  chilïic  des  dépenses 
publiques  s'accroît  proportionnellement  à  l'augmentation  de  la  richesse, 
au  Japon,  grâce  à  ta  sagesse  du  Gouvernement,  grâce  aussi,  du  moins 
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dans  les  dernières  années,  au  contrôle  minuiieux  exercé  par  les  Chambres 
5U1  1  einploi  des  denierb  publics,  les  budgets  étaient  leaiés  slaiionnaires 
pendant  la  période  que  nous  venons  d'indiquer  et  avaient  oscillé  autour 
de  80  milHoiis  de  yen, 

Qnoi  qu'il  en  soil  de  la  valeur  de  ce«  aiguments,  nom  en  avons 
fencontxé  un  plus  important,  à  notre  avis,  dans  une  étude  qui  parut 
peu  après  la  promulgation  de  la  loi  de  finance  de  1896,  dans  le  XokkO' 
gaàukoai  zassAi\  sous  le  nom  de  M.  Mbchiji  Rokttsabur5,  licencié  en 
droit  L'auteur,  qui  occupe  une  situation  importante  an  Ministère  des 
Finances  et  est  de  ceux  qui  ont  confiance  dans  l'avenir,  expose,  à 
l'appui  de  son  opinion,  les  fiûts  principaux  de  l'histoire  financière  et 
économique  du  Japon  qui  ont  marqué  l'ère  de  Âfeyi,  c'est  à  dire  les  50 
dernières  années.  Ce  mémoire  résume  toute  l'administration  des 
finances  et  nous  paraît  mériter  qu'on  le  sorte  de  la  gangue  des  biéroghy* 
phes  indigènes. 

Tel  est  le  but  de  la  présente  note»  qui,  tout  en  suivant  le  texte  de 
l'auteur,  l'allonge  ou  l'abrège  od  certains  endroits. 

Les  questions  économiques  qui  sont  passées  en  revue  peuvent  être 
groupées  en  trois  périodes  de  H  urée  à  peu  près  égale.  La  première 
s'ouvre  avec  la  Restauration  du  Pouvoir  impérial  et  la  suppression  de  la 
féodalité,  Cl  se  termine  à  l'achèvement  de  la  pacification  intérieure. 
Pendant  ces  dix  années,  on  assiste  à  des  émissions  abusives  de  billets 
inconvertibles,  à  la  capitalisation  des  pensions  de  la  noblesse,  à  la  révi- 
sion du  cadastre,  à  la  création  des  banques,  etc..  La  seconde  période 
est  employée  à  relever  le  papier-monnaie  du  discrédit  dont  il  avait  été 
frappé  et  qui  en  faisait  un  obstacle  au  développement  industriel  et 
commercial.  Outre  le  succès  de  celte  opération,  ces  dix  années  voient 
la  fondation  de  la  Banque  du  Japon  et  la  promulgation  de  mesures 
destinées  à  accroître  les  revenus  du  Tiésor.  Enfin  avec  la  dernière 
période  commoice  la  constracticm  des  ouvrages  nllles  prc^tables  au 
développement  de  U  fortune  publique.  Le  Gouvernement,  désormais 
dégag  de  ses  embarras  financiers,  est  libre  pour  diriger  ses  efforts  tant 
vers  la  multiplication  des  voie»  de  communication  terrestres  et 
maritimes  que  vers  le  développement  de  l'agriculture,  de  l'industrie  et 
du  commerce.  Les  paittcnlien  rivalisent  d'activité  avec  l'Etat  pour 
construire  des  lignes  ou  tronçons  de  chemins  de  fer,  dont  l'ensemble 
doit  former  un  réseau  à  la  fois  stratégique  et  économique.   Gi&ce  aux 
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flottille*;  des  Compagnies  de  navjgalion,  presque  tous  les  points  des 
côtes  soiu  reliés;  enfin  l'agriciiluire  faisait  de  i^rands  progrès.  Telle 
était  la  situation,  lorsqu'éclata  la  guerre  avec  la  t'hine. 

En  terminant  son  exposé  M.  Mochiji  ajoute  :  "  Chacun  sait  avec 
quelle  gloire  le  Japon  termina  cette  guerre  ;  mai»  le  succès  a  développé 
chez  la  nation  japonaise  un  violent  sentiment  d'ambition.  Prétendant 
désormais  au  titre  de  grande  Foissance,  elle  a  voulu  rompre  avec  son 
rûle  modeste  du  passé  et  a  lésolu  d'étendie  ses  armements,  d'achever 
son  réseau  de  chemins  de  fer»  d'encourager  ses  compagnies  de  naviga* 
tion  pour  les  engager  à  établir  des  services  réguliers  entre  le  japon  et 
l'Europe,  l'Amérique  et  l'Australie;  la  création  d'établissements  métal- 
lurgiques a  même  été  proposée.  Tous  ces  projets  ont  nécessité  un 
surcroît  énorme  de  dépenses  qui  ont  élevé  les  prévisions  budgétaires  de 
1896  au  chiffre  de  plus  de  190  millioQS  dtyea.  Mais  comme  l'indem- 
nité de  guerre  doit  couvrir  une  partie  de  ces  dépenses,  on  estime  à  140 
millions  environ  les  charges  réelles  du  pays.  Les  Chambres  ont  adopté 
une  série  de  projets  de  lois  destinéj  à  augmenter  les  revenus  du  fisc, 
et  les  nonvclle«;  impositions  ne  sont  pas  loin  de  là,  une  charge  qui 
dépasse  les  forces  du  pays,  ni  qui  soit  capable  de  l'affaiblir.  " 

Mais  revenons  aux  questions  étudiées  per  M.  Mochiji  ;  elles  sont 
rangées  dans  l'ordre  suivant  : 

Restauration  du  Pouvoir  impérial  ; 

Suppression  de  la  féodalité  ; 

Mémoire  de  MM.  Inouc  et  Shibusawa  ; 

Capitalisation  des  pensions; 

Papier-monnaie; 

Liquidation  du  papier-monnaie  ; 

Emprunt^ 

RESTAURA  I  ION  DU  POUVOIR  IMPERIAL.— Lorsque  l'Em- 
pereur prit  en  mains,  en  186S,  la  direction  générale  des  alFaires  du 
pays,  une  des  plus  sérieuses  difficultés  au.xquelles  il  se  heurta  tout 
d'abord  fut  le  manque  de  ressources.  Le  Shôguit  lui  avait  bien  restitué 
ses  domaines  ;  mais  il  ne  lui  avait  laissé  que  des  coffres  vides  et  une 
comptabilité  en  désordre.  Quant  aux  autres  daimyù^  ils  Avaient  conservé 
leun  fiefs  et  les  administraient  en  maîtres  indépendants,  de  telle  sorte 
que  les  revenus  du  pays  étaient  émiettés  entre  les  trois^cents  gouverne- 
ments entre  lesquels  le  Japon  était  morcelé  ;  quoique  leur  ensemble  fût 
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estimé  à  20  millions  d'hectolitres  de  riz,  soient  50  millions  de  yen, 
le  contingent  afférant  eux  provinces  relevant  directement  de  l'Empereur 
ne  dépassait  pas  trois  millions  de  yen;  joignons^y  un  antre  million 
provenant  du  produit  des  douanes  et  de  quelques  menues  taxes,  et  nous 
avons  le  total  des  recettes  du  Gouvernement  impérial. 

Il  est  inutile  de  dire  que  ce  chiffre  était  tout  à  fait  hors  de  propor- 
tion avec  les  dépenses  qu'occasionnaient,  d'un  côté,  l'organisation  des 
services  publics  et,  de  l'autre,  la  poursuite  de  la  guerre.  Si  l'on  avait 
des  doutes  à  ce  sujet,  il  suffirait  pour  les  dissiper  de  consulter  les 
tableaux  des  recettes  et  des  charges  de  l'Eut  pendant  les  exercices  1868 
et  1869.    Ils  se  résument  ainsi  : 

Années.  Recette;.  Dépenses. 

1868  ybb^f.oooycn  ^o.io^.ooc  yen. 

iS6g  4.666.000  ,,  30. 7S6.000 

Ces  cliiffres  tiN^nt  pas  besoin  de  cotmiientaircs. 

(J>uoi  qu  il  en  soit,  il  fallait  à  tout  prix  de  l'argent  pour  combler  les 
les  Uéficiis.  Le  Gouvernement  essaya  d'abord  de  s'en  procurer  par  des 
empiuiib  iviix  riches  marchands.  Cette  source  s'éiant  vite  tarie,  il 
demanda  cnaiiiie  au  papier-monnaie  les  ressources  dont  il  avait  besoin 
et  en  usa  largcn^cnt. 

SUPPRESSION  DE  LA  FÉODALILË.— Quoique  rentré  en 
possession  de  l'autorilé  souveraine  à  la  chûte  du  sho^unt  l'Empereur 
ne  l'exerça  pourtant  d'une  façon  réelte  et  complète  qu'à  partir  de  la 
suppression  de  la  féodalité,  qui  eut  lieu  en  1871.  A  ce  moment  les 
clans  furent  abolis  et  les  domaines  qui  les  composaient  convertis  en 
départements.  Mais  cette  mesure,  si  elle  consacrait  l'unité  de  l'Empire, 
elle  imposait,  en  retour,  au  Gouvernement  de  graves  devoirs  en  matière 
de  finance.  Il  s'agissait  en  effet  de  liquider,  d'une  part,  le  passif  des 
clans,  et  d'autre  part,  d'assurer  des  revenus  au  Trésor.  Examinons 
comment  chacune  de  ces  questions  fut  résolue. 

L'Empereur,  en  se  substituant  aux  chefs  de  clans,  s'était  par  le 
fait  même,  engagé  à  reconnaître  toutes  leurs  obligations  vis-â-vb  des 
tiers.  Or  depuis  plusieurs  années,  beaucoup  d'entre  eux  s'étaient  laissés 
entraîner  dans  des  dépenses  disproportionnées  avec  leurs  revenus. 
Pour  les  payer,  ils  avaient  contracté  des  emprunts  auprès  de  riches 
marchands  et,  lorsque  ce  moyen  n'avait  plus  suffi,  ils  avaient  émis  du 
papier«monnaie.    Le  Gouvernement  impérial  n'ignorait  pas  que  le 
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montant  de  toutes  ces  obligations  s'élevait  à  un  chiffre  très-considérable  ; 
il  ne  recala  pourtant  pas  devant  sa  responsabilité,  et  fit  procéder  à  un 
relevé  de  toutes  les  créances.  0e  celles  qui  furent  admises,  quelques* 
unes  furent  rachetées  ai^^ent  comptant  ;  les  autres  furent  divisées  en 
deux  catégories  :  celles  antérieures  i  1868  et  remontant  jusqu'à  1844,  et 
celles  datant  de  1868  à  187 1.  Les  unes  et  les  autres  furent  rachetées  au 
moyen  de  titres  de  rente  émis  sous  forme  d'un  double  emprunt,  dont 
Vun,  celui  affecté  aux  plus  anciennes  dettes,  porta  le  nom  tfemfrttai 
ancien,  et  l'autre  celui  d" cm/ri,'.'/  nouveau.  Aux  litres  du  premier  ne 
furent  pas  attachés  d'intérêis  ;  ils  étaient  seulement  remboursables  en 
50  annuités,  par  voie  de  tirage  au  sort,  à  partir  de  1S72.  À  ceux  du 
second  on  fixa  un  intérêt  de  4  %  ;  leur  remboursement  devait  être 
terminé  eti  1896.  Le  montant  de  chacun  de  ces  emprunts  s'éleva  à 
on/e  niilUons,  pour  le  premier,  et  à  dou;je  millions  et  demi,  pour  le 
second.    Ce  qui  fit  un  total  de  23  millions  et  demi  de>'«7/. 

Quant  au  papier-monnaie,  il  fut  retiré  et  remplacé  par  des  billets 
à  l'estampille  de  l'Etat. 

Récapitulant  ces  diverses  dépenses,  nous  trouvons  : 


Et  c'est  ainsi  et  à  ce  prix  que  fut  liquidé  le  passif  des  clans. 

Passons  maintenant  à  la  question  des  revenus.  Aussitôt  après  la 
Restauration,  le  Gouvernement  impérial  avait  établi  quelques  taxes, 
notamment  sur  la  fabrication  du  saie,  la  batellerie,  les  véhicules,  la 
vente  des  cartons  de  graines  de  vers  à  soie.  Afin  d'en  élargir  la  source, 
il  en  revisa  les  règlements  et  ajouta  la  taxe  du  timbre,  celle  du 
maquignonnage  et  d'autre.«.  Mais  ce  n'étaient  là  que  des  sources  de 
revenus  accessoires.  La  principale  était  l'impôt  foncier.  Sous  le 
T^ime  féodal  il  n'y  en  avait  pas  d'autre.  I«es  contributions  se  payaient 
sous  forme  d'une  redevance  unique  payée  par  la  terre.  Or  la  quotité 
de  ces  redevMices,  aussi  bien  que  leur  mode  de  perception,  variait 
suivant  les  provinces  et  même  suivant  les  communes.  Beaucoup  de 
tenanciers  jouissaient  d'exemptions.  Avec  l'établissement  du  ic^imc  de 
la  centralisation,  ces  privilèges  et  ces  usages  étaient  contraires  à  une 
équitable  répartition  des  impôts  ;  ils  avaient,  en  outre,  l'inconvénient 
d'en  rendre  la  perception  diüicile.    Pour  ces  motifs,  ils  furent  abolis. 


Paiement  argent  coni plant  . 

id.  en  titres  de  rente . . 
Echange  du  papier  monnaie 


7.500.000  }'cn. 
23.500.000 
«3.000  000  ,, 
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Les  tenanciers  forent  reconnus  propriétaires.  Gomme  constatation  de 
leur  droit,  on  leor  délivra  pour  chaque  parcelle  un  litre,  aliénable 
d'aiileuis,  qui  en  indiquait  la  contenance,  les  qualités  natorelles  ainsi 
que  la  valeur  cadastrale.  L'impôt  foncier  fut  basé  sur  cette  valeur  et 
perçu  au  taux  de  3  X;  (depuis  1878,  ce  taux  a  été  abaissé  à  2^ 

Voici  comment  on  procéda  à  la  détermination  de  la  valeur 
cadastrale.  Nous  supposerons  qu'il  s'agit  d'une  rizière.  La  parcelle 
était  mesurée  ;  pnis  on  recherchait  quelle  était  la  quantité  de  riz  qu'elle 
produisait  annuellement  et  on  en  calculait  le  prix  au  taux  de  30  les 
18  litres.  De  la  somme  obtenue  on  déduisait  15  pour  les  frais  de 
semence  et  d'engrais  et  Ton  considérait  le  reste  comme  le  revenu  net  de 
la  })arcelle  et  comme  équivalant  au  dixième  de  sa  valeur.  Ce  revenu 
représentant,  d'une  part,  le  travail  du  tenancier  et,  d'autre  part,  le  loyer 
dû  par  celui-ci  à  l'Etat,  il  fut  convenu  que  ce  loyer  serait  fixé  aux  4 
dixièmes,  dont  trois  affectes  aux  dcpensejj  publiques  et  un  aux  dépenses 
départementales.  Ce  sont  ces  trois  dixièmes  qui  ont  servi  à  fixer  à 
3  %  de  la  valeur  cadastrale  le  taux  de  l'impôt  foncier.  Un  exemple  le 
fera  comprendre  sam  peine.  Supposons  qu'cMi  ait  constaté  que  la 
quantité  de  riz  recueillie  sur  une  parcelle  a  été  de  300  litres  ;  le  prix 
calculé  au  taux  de  30  s«»  les  18  litres,  vaudra  5  yen.  Déduisant  15  X, 
c'est  à  dire  75  sm  pour  prix  de  semence  et  d'engrais,  il  reste  ^ym 
sen  considérés  oomme  le  revenu  net  La  part  affectée  aux  dépenses 
publiques  équivalant  aux  3  dixièmes,  elle  sera  dans  le  cas  présent  de 

^'^10^  ^  '  5  P^*^^'     revenu  net  étant 

considéré  comme  équiv.iUnl  dixième  de  la  valeur  de  la  parcelle,  la 
valeur  cadastrale  sera  de  4,25  x  10  ou  42,50  ;  le  taux  de  l'impôt  foncier 

étant  de  3  %,  la  taxe  dûe  sera  de      '^qq  '»*75»   chiffre  que 

nous  venons  de  trouver  plus  haut 

Ce  travail  de  la  révision  cadastrale  ne  dura  pas  moins  de  8  à  9  ans  ; 

toutefois,  dès  avant  son  achèvement,  on  put  apprécier  les  avantages 
de  cette  réforme.  Au  for  et  à  mesure  qu'il  avançait,  non  sciilenicnt 
l'estimation  approximative  de  la  taxe  foncière  se  faisait  d'une  façon  plus 
exacte,  mais  le  rendement  était  plus  régulier.  De  ce  chapitre  de  re- 
venus, l'Etat  retira  45  millions  de  ^c//  environ;  mais  ce  chiffre  s'est 
abaissé  en  mcnie  temps  que  le  taux  de  l'impôt  et  depuis  lors  il  a  oscillé 
entre  38  et  39  millions. 
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MÉMOIRE  DE  MM.  INOUE  ET  SHIBUSAWA.— Dans  la 
nouvelle  organisation,  TAdniinisiralion  des  Finances  occupait  une  place 
prépondérante.  D'elle  relevaient  la  plupart  da,  services  qui  depuis 
lors  en  ont  éié  séparés  pour  être  raltaché-i  soit  à  l'Inlérieur,  soit  aux 
Communications,  soit  à  l'Agriculture  et  au  Commerce,  soit  à  la  Cour 
des  comptes.  Okubo  Toshiuiicin  eu  avait  la  direction.  C'était  ua 
poste  particulièrement  important  et  difficile  dans  les  circonstances  où 
l'on  se  trouvait  Cette  époque,  en  effet,  était  encoie  la  période  où  les 
recettes  ne  couvraient  pas  lei  dépensea  et  o&  11»nnonie  n'avait  pas 
encore  £ût  son  entrée  dans  la  machine  administrative.  Pas  de  plan 
d'ensemble.  Chaque  chef  d'administration  élaborait  ses  projets,  sans 
pfendre  la  peine  de  les  mettre  à  ranisK»n  avec  ceux  de  ses  collègues  ; 
pnis  il  s'adressait  au  Ministre  des  Unanoes  afin  d'oi  obtenir  les  fonds 
nécessaires  à  leur  exécution.  Il  arrivait  fréquemment  que  celui-ci» 
tantôt  par  suite  de  divergence  de  vuesj  tantôt  et  plus  souvent  par  suite 
de  la  pénurie  du  Trésor,  avait  ä  répondre  par  des  refus,  toujours  suivis 
de  mécontentement.  Giâce  an  tact  dont  il  était  doué  et  à  la  grande 
autorité  dont  il  jouissait,  Okubo  parvenait,  tout  en  maintenant  la 
concorde,  à  Êûre  écarter  beaucoup  de  dépenses  non  urgentes. 

Mais  il  ne  retint  pas  longtemps  ses  fonctions  :  il  les  quitta  en 
1871  pour  accompagner  en  Europe  et  en  Amérique  Iwaknra,  qui  s'y 
rendait  en  mission  officielle.  Pendant  son  absence,  la  gestion  intéri- 
maire des  finances  fut  confiée  à  son  premier  assistant,  Inoue  Kaoru, 
aujourd'hui  le  Comte  Inoue  Celui-ci,  après  s'être  assure  le  concours 
de  Shibu^^awa  Ei-iciii,  qui  déjà  passait  pour  l'un  des  premiers  écono- 
mistes du  pays,  prit  résolument  la  direction  des  alTaires.  Mais, 
malgré  des  aptitudes  si>écia]cs  remarquables,  le  nouveau  chef  des  Fi- 
nances ne  jouissait  pas  du  même  prestige  que  son  prédécesseur.  Ses 
observations  n'étaient  pas  accueillies  en  silence.  Une  année  était  à 
peine  écoulée  que  la  position  éta  t  intenable.  Se  sentant,  d'un  côté, 
écrasé  sous  les  demandes  de  crcdiu  et  impuissant  à  y  répondre,  vuyant, 
d'autre  part,  que  la  situation  ne  faisait  que  s'aggraver  chaque  jour 
davantage,  Inoue  se  décida  à  en  appeler  à  l'opinion  publique.  Ce 
qu'il  fit  sous  forme  d'un  Mémoire  adressé  aux  Membres  du  Gpu- 
vemement  et  signé  par  lui  et  par  Shibusawa.  Dans  leur  écrit,  les 
auteurs  faisaient  un  exposé  molivé  des  difficultés  de  toute  sorte  avec 
lesquelles  l'Administration  des  finances  était  aux  prises,  difficultés 
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qui  provenaient  de  U  pénurie  du  Trésor^des  dépenses  éxagérées,  et  du 
début  d'équilibfe  des  budgets,  les  charges  de  l'Eut  dépassant  de  lo 
imitions  les  remosi  Ils  conduaient  son  seulement  à  l'uigence  de 
çiéer  de  nouvelles  ressources^  mais  surtout  à  la  nécessité  de  modérer 
les  dépenses.  "Et  cela,  ajoutaient-ils,  s'impose  d'autant  plus  que 
jdtverses  branches  de  l'Administration  sont  déjà  endeifées  pour  plus  de 
f  G  millions^  et  qu'au  total  l'Etat  doit  140  millions,  somme  énonne 
pour  l'amortissement  de  laquelle  il  ne  dispose  d'aucune  ressource." 

Ce  document,  reproduit  par  la  presse,  eut  un  immense  retentisse» 
ment  dans  tout  le  pi^  et  y  causa  une  émotion  extrême.  A  la  suite 
des  vives  discussions  qui  s'ensuivirent,  les  auteurs  résignèrent  leurs 
fonctions.  Mais  la  confiance  du  public  était  fort  ébranlée,  et  il  éttit 
important  de  la  rétablir  promptement.  Dans  cette  conjoncture,  Okuma 
Shigenobu  (anjourdbui  le  C6mte  Okuma)  fut  appelé  à  la  direction 
des  finances.  Sa  premise  préoccupation  fat  de  chercher  à  atténuer, 
sinon  à  dissiper,  les  impressions  fâcheuses  causées  par  le  Mémoire.  Le 
moyen,  il  le  trouva  dans  une  mesure  tout  à  fait  nouvelle,  la  publication 
d'un  projet  de  budget.*  Daris  ce  document  les  recettes  étaient  évaluées 
d  48  740'ooo  /«v/  et  les  dépenses  â  46  590  000,  laissant  ainsi  \\n 
excédant  de  2  1 4 o  000  ^^/z.  Le  chapitre  de  la  dette,  non  compris  le 
papier-monnaie,  ne  s'élevait  qu'  à  un  peu  plu>  de  31  millions.  Malgré 
les  critiques  plus  ou  moins  bienreillantes  dv>nL  (ureal  l'objet  ces  évalua- 
tions-, leur  ensemble  ne  laissait  |)as  d'accuser  une  situation  que  l'on 
auiait  eu  mauvaise  grâce  à  ne  j)as  reconnaitre  pour  le  moins  tolerable. 
Et  de  fait  les  esprits  rentrèrent  dans  le  calme. 

CAPITALISATION  DES  PENSIONS.— En  mentionnant  plus 
haut  le  fait  de  la  suppression  de  la  féodalité,  nous  avons  indiqué  le 
cbifTre  relativement  considérable  auquel  s'était  élevé  te  montant  de  la 
liquidation  du  passif  des  clans.  Mais  ce  n'était  là  qu'une  faible  parüe 
des  sacrifices  que  cette  réforme  réclamait  de  l'Eut  II  restait  le  service 
des  pensions,  qui  était  une  chaige  bien  autrement  lourde  pour  le  bud* 
get  Nous  allons  exposer  comment  le  Comte  Okuma  réussit,  à  son 
grand  honneur,  à  concilier,  par  un  système  de  capitalisation,  les  intéréu 
des  particuliers  avec  ceux  du  Trésor. 

Au  Japon,  on  le  sait»  contmirement  à  l'usage  des  autres  pn\  s  féo- 

*  C'est  de  cet  esnl  que  dale  r«n^  «aîvi  dcpub  lors,  de  imUier  chaque  uuKe 
le  projet  de  budget  des  tecettci  cl  des  dépenw»  de  l'Empiie  du  Japoo. 
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daux,  les  fendataires  ou  gentilshommes  en  éciiange  de  leurs  services  ne 
recevaient  pas  de  propriétés  foncières.  Il  leur  éiait  attribué  des  alloca- 
tions uu  pensions  en  argent  ou  en  nature;  elles  étaient  habitaellement 
fixes  ou  héréditaires;  mais  il  yen  avait  pourtant  de  viagères,  et  de 
celles-ci  il  en  fut  distribué  un  grand  nombre  à  l'occasion  de  la  Restau- 
ration. Aa  moment  où  Ift  féodalité  fut  suppiimée,  en  1871,  le  montant 
total  des  pensions  ne  s'élevait  pas  &  moins  de  dix  millions  d'hectolitres 
de  ris,  représentant  au  prix  de  1  époque  environ  a 5  millions  des 
ym.  Cte  chiffre  comprenait  les  pensions  tant  héréditaires  que  viagères 
des  samurai,  celles  des  Kt^ê  00  nobles  de  Cour,  et  celles  que  TEmpe- 
reur  avait  octroyées  aux  éùmj^  lors  de  la  restitution  de  leurs  fie&  Or, 
si  ces  allocations  représentaient  autrefois  la  rémunération  de  services 
rendus,  de  fonctions  remplies,  aujourd'hui  que  les  titulaires  n'exerçaient 
aucun  emploi,  elles  ne  constituaient  plus  pour  te  pays  qu'une  lourde 
charge  sans  aucune  compensation.  Comme  elles  absorbaimt  plus  de 
la  moitié  des  revenus  du  Trésor,  ce  qui  restait  était  insuffisant  i  payer 
les  fonctionnaires,  à  entretenir  l'armée  et  à  faire  face  aux  exigences, 
des  divers  services. 

Au  sein  du  Gouvernement  on  se  demandait  si  l'on  devait  continuer 
à  laisser  peser  sur  le  pays  le  poids  d'aussi  lourdes  obligations,  qu'un 
coup  de  pinceau  pouvait  d'ailleurs  anémtir.  Mais  la  question  ne  fut 
même  pas  posée.  Il  jiaïut  aux  tiicnibres  du  Gouvernement  (lue  la 
proposition  d'une  mesure  aussi  radicale  serait  un  acte  d'ingratitude 
et  d'inhumanité  à  l'égard  de  ceux  qui  avaient  combattu  poui  la  Re^tau- 
lation  et  de  déloyauté  vis-à-vis  des  anciens  princes  ou  seigneurs  féo- 
daux. Toutefois,  s'il  leur  répugnait  de  ruiner  la  noblesse,  il  ne  leur 
répugnait  pas  nioins  de  pressurer  les  populatiuuü  des  campagnes.  On 
adopta  la  combinaison  suivante  :  liquider  les  pensions  en  payant  aux 
titulaires  en  une  seule  fois  le  montant  des  allocations  d'un  nou»bre 
déterminé  d  années.  L'effet  de  cette  mesure  ne  devait  pas  consister 
seulement  en  une  diminution  des  charges  annuelles,  mais  en  une  libéra- 
tion, au  bout  d'une  certain  n<»abfe  d'années,  de  ce  chapitre  dn  budget. 

Dans  l'application,  on  décida  de  procéder  graduellement  et  de  ne 
s'adresser  tout  d'abord  qu'aux  petits  pensionnaire^  c'est  i  dire  ä  ceux 
dont  les  allocations  n'étaient  pas  supérieures  i  180  hectolitres  de  ris. 
Le  projet  de  loi  rédigé  à  cet  effet  reçut  la  Sanction  impériale  dans  le 
courant  du  mois  de  décembre  1873.   Cette  loi  promettait  aux  titulaires 
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demanderaient  à  faire  1  abandon  de  leurs  pensions  le  paiement,  en 
une  seule  luis  et  immédiatement,  du  montant  d£  6  années  pour  les  pen- 
sious  héréditaires  et  de  4  années  pour  les  viagères  ;  une  moitié  serait  versée 
en  espèces  et  rantre  en  titres  de  renie  portant  intérêt  à  8  ^l^. 

Afin  de  se  mettre  mi  mesure  de  répondre  aux  demandes  qoi  lai 
seraient  présentées»  le  Ministie .  des  Finances  avait,  au  préalable,  &it 
une  réserve  de  numétaire  au  moyen  d'un  emprunt  de  3*40o'ooo  livres 
sterling,  négocié  à  Londres  à  7       set  qui  rapporta  11712*000 ym. 

La  notification  officielle  de  la  loi  en  question  n'ent  pas  pins  tôt  para 
que  les  demandes  afflaèrent  de  tootas  parts.  Encouragé  par  cet  accueil 
empressé,  le  Gouvernement  étendit  bientôt  le  privil^e  du  rachat  aux 
pensions  supérieures  à  180  hectolitres.  Enfin^  au  mois  d'août  1876, 
une  Ordonnance  impériale  décréta  que  ta  capitalisation  de  toutes  les  pen- 
sions seiait  obligatoire  au  commencement  de  Tannée  suivante.  L'opéra- 
tion se  fit  d'après  une  édiell^,  établie  en  raison  inverse  de  l'importance 
des  pensions,  en  d'autres  termes,  le  nombre  des  années  remboursées  crois- 
sait  à  mesure  que  le  montant  de  la  pension  décroissait,  ou  vice  versa. 
Cette  échelle  variait  de  5  à  14  années.  Le  taux  de  l'intérêt  fut  fixé 
d'après  la  même  règle  :  de  70/^  à  l'égard  des  plus  faibles  pensions,  il 
s'abaissait  graduellement  et  fut  de  5''/,,  à  l'égard  des  plus  fortes.  Les 
inscriptions  furent  de  8  valeurs  différentes  :  les  plus  basses  étaient  de  5 
yen  et  les  {«lus  hautes  de  ^  000 yen.  Les  fractions  furent  payées  argent 
comptant. 

Lorsque  l'opération  fut  terminée,  il  se  trouva  que  le  total  des  litres 
de  rente  délivrés  représentait  une  somme  de  190.801.950  ycn^  à  savoir  : 


*  Tableau  de  l'Ecbdle  de  Capitaliaatîoii  des  pensions. 

Années      ■»  «   Années 


Pensions. 

70.000  et  aa-dessos 
70000  à  $o.oeo/Mi 


60.000 
50.000 
40.000 

3QjOOO 
SOXIIOO 

lo.coo 

8.500 


ù 

à 
à 
à 


50.000 

40.000  „ 

30,000  „ 

aaooo  w 

IOjOOO  „ 

7-500  „ 

5-000  „ 

a.500  ., 


aUoQées. 


5  \ 
S\ 
5J 

^^ 

7 


Femioitis. 


Feasiou. 


Années 
allouces. 


b; 


1,000 

?oo 

700 
600 

500 
450 
400 

350 
300 
250 
200 
150 


ycr. 


A  900 
A  §00 


7CO 
600 
500 
450 
400 

3SO 
300 
350 
200 
150 
ICO 


«I 

fi 

9 
91 

9è 

95 
10 

II 


y-fn 
100 


S" 

'  if 


75  1 
50  à 
40  à 

30  à 


yfn 

75 
50 
40 
30 


25  et  andeaioiis  14 
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Yen 

Titres  de  rente  poor  les  pensioas  des  Samttrai  (1874-1876)      16.565.000  à  8^. 


id.  „  ZteVwyJ  (1877)  3i.4i2.ip5  .\  s%. 

id.  „  iM«|r^  et  5«iwra*  (id.)  354x^.705  à  6%. 

id.  „  prêtres  Shfotolrt»  (W.)       334  050  à  S%. 

Id.  „  Samttrai  9.244.005  à  \o%,\ 

Total  1 90.80 1. 950. 


Comme,  en  outre,  une  somme  de  20.108.507^«'«  fut  payée  en 
numéraire,  on  voit  que  )c  compte  de  la  Capitalisation  des  pensions 
s'est  élevé  au  chiffre  de  210.910.457  yen. 

C'était,  à  la  vérité,  une  lourde  charge  inscrile  au  grand  livre  de  la 
dette  ;  mais,  par  compensation,  les  budgets  allaient  désormais  être  nota- 
blement all^iésj  puisque,  au  tien  des  «5  millions  qu'exigeait  le  service 
des  pensions,  l'Etat  n'aurait  à  payer  que  1 3  millions  pour  assurbr  le 
service  de  la  dette  qui  en  représentait  le  capital.  Sans  doute  il  fittlait 
pourvoir  à  l'amortissement  ;  mais  il  était  à  longue  échéance  et  Ton  avait 
le  temps  de  se  retourner. 

t  Dans  qadques  dans  raliénatiba  des  titres  de  pendons  «watt  été  antoriiée^  Ib 

furent  rachetés  aux  détenteur;  nctucls,  mais  à  eux  seuls,  moyennant  le  paiement 
de  10  années  en  inscripti<»is  de  rente  portant  intérêt  à  10^.  (Notification  de  Déoem- 
bre  1876). 

F.  Evrard. 

(/I  Suitrc) 

(M.  F.  EvnrJ,  mi^sionnairL-  apovtoüque,  membre  de  la  Sodété  des  MitM'onS» 
ËtrangCres,  est  au  Japon  depuis  1867). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  JAPANESE  THEATRE. 

To  the  average  foreigner,  or  even  to  the  globe-trotter  who  afiects 
the  knowledge  of  the  world  on  account  of  bis  eighty  days'  trip  around 
the  earth,  the  Japanese  theatre  is  a  mystery  or  at  best  a  dumb-show. 

Unless  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  lan^iage  and  usages  of  the  nation, 
he  can  liardiy  be  expected  to  make  out  the  plays  which  are  commonly 
represented  on  the  Japanese  stage.    Even  witli  the  natives,  only  a  limit- 
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ed  class  of  people  have  anything  like  critical  eyes  for  the  histrionic  art 

Every  vernacular  journal  has  its  "  dramatic  critic  "  who  writes  for  the 
paper  some  conimenls,  in  a  mechanical  sort  of  way,  mainly  on  the 
actors  pariicipatmg  in  a  play,  and  very  seldom  on  the  piece  itself,  as 
represented  in  the  leading  tb€»Bitres  of  the  metropolis.  But  bow  many  of 
these  newspaper  hacks  are  equal  to  the  task  they  undertake,  I  must 
leave  my  readers  to  conjecture  for  themselves.  An  old  man  of  my 
acquaintance  who  is  much  given  to  indulging  in  reminiscences  of  the 
'  '  golden  age  "  of  the  Tokugawas,  has  observed  that  the  theatre  has  bad  its 
day  in  this  countr}-.  While  I  am  far  from  endorsing  the  prejudiced  opin- 
ions of  this  laudator  tcmporis  acti,  yet  this  much  is  certain,  that  all  the 
talk  about  stage  reforms,  the  rewriting  of  the  old  dramas  and  composition 
of  new  ones,  the  improvement  of  the  actings  and  other  such  propositions, 
though  they  sound  exceedingly  pretty,  have  so  far  accomplished  but 
little  in  elevating  the  tone  of  the  modem  stage.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
bound  to  say  it  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  prevailing  tcndencv  of 
modem  civilization,  generally  towards  better  things,  if  the  foregoing 
remarks  give  the  reader  an  impression  that  the  histrionic  art  in  this 
country  has  not  received  any  rcmarkal)le  benefit  at  all  from  the  general 
progress.  Imj)rovemenLs  in  the  drama  are  not  up  to  anticipations,  hut 
still  they  do  exist  and  must  not  be  ignored.  Especially  conspicuous 
bas  been  the  recent  advance  in  the  style  of  architecture  the  general 
effect  of  the  stage,  and  in  m  chanical  contrivances  such  as  were  never 
dreamt  of  in  the  days  of  old.  Never  was  the  theatre  more  enthnsiasti- 
J  cally  patronized,  nor  the  actors  better  treated  and  more  liberally  paid 
/  than  at  present  And  it  is  carious  diat  despite  the  public  clamour  fbr 
plays  more  in  keeping  with  the  sentiment  of  this  enlightened  age,  the 
actors  are  seemingly  too  conser\alive  or  rather  too  unenterprising  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  time,  being  contented  to  go  on  performing  the  same 
old  pieces  over  and  over  again  as  long  as  audiences  continue  to  fill  the 
theatres.  Without  going  further  into  controversial  criticism  or  general 
observation,  let  me  introduce  to  the  reader  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
Japanese  theatre  with  all  its  peculiarities  and  exquisite  oddities,  that  is 
as  viewed  from  a  foreign  standpouit,  which  may  prove  a  fruitful  and 
interesting  study. 

First,  for  a  feu  moments,  1  must  preface  the  skelcli  with  a  short 
reference  l*  i  lej^endary  lore  with  regard  (o  the  devclojnnent  of  the  drama 
in  this  country  by  no  means  authentic  in  all  particulars  but  sufficiently 
interesting,  as  it  may  help  foreigners,  in  more  respects  than  one,  to 
appreciate  the  flights  of  fimcy  characteristic  of  the  race.  How  far  back 
docs  the  record  trace  the  origin  of  dramatic  performances  in  this  comitry  i* 
iiefore  solving  this  querj-  1  must  place  before  my  readers  that  popular 
tradition  on  which  the  antiquaries  of  this  nation  invariably  M  back 
whoi  they  can  not  account  otherwise  for  the  origin  of  any  institution. 
The  legend  is  such  a  happy  combination  of  ideas  that  it  may  be  inter- 
preted so  as  to  apply  to  all  instances  with  every  appearance  of  truth. 
In  one  of  his  articles  in  an  American  magazine,  Mr.  Griflis  cited  ^e 
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story  in  question,  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  here,  making  a 

littie  alteration  ■so  as  to  fit  the  present  case.     "When  the  '  From- 
Heaven-Far-Shininf;-One,'  the  Sun-Go(l<le<.s,  angry  at  her  mischievous  ^  , 

Moon- Brother,  hid  herself  in  a  cave,  and  tiicre  was  darkness  in  heaven  '     Y  ' 
and  earth,  the  Earth^ods  assembled  in  solemn  conclave,  and  devised  .  -  \ 
all  manner  of  cunning  inventions  to  excite  her  curiosity  and  entice  her  ' 
out"    They  reached  the  conclusion  that  nothing  would  answer  the 
purpose  better  than  a  sacred  dance,  "  which  templed  tlie  heavenly  lady 
to  come  ont,  thus  putting  an  end  to  eclipse  and  darkness."   In  short, 
the  aUied  Thespian  and  Tert^ichorean  art  in  this  countrj'  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  its  root  in  pre-Adamite  ages.    There  is  a  poetic  beauty 
about  this  explanaticn  of  the  subject,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  strikingly 
innocent  and  simple.  The  true  genesis  of  theatrical  performance  in  this 
country — the  account  verified  by  history  and  traditi*jn — is  ascribed  to 
the  sixteenth  century.    A  young  damsel  named  Ok  uni,  who  devoted  v 
berltle  to  religious  services  as  Mi'io  (sacred  dancer),  is  awarded  the  '» 
laurel  as  the  first  of  the  dramatic  playeis  in  ÛàB  country.    The  incident 
which  led  her  to  the  stage  was  singular,  bordering  on  the  romantic. 
In  about  1560  or  so  the  famous  temple  of  Izumo  Oyashiro — a  temple 
of  renown,  tlte  very  mention  of  whose  name  is  sufficient  to  invoke  pious 
fodings  among  the  Japanese — was  in  a  sad  state  of  dilapidation,  rired 
with  religious  zeal,  Okuni  undertook  a  tour  through  the  Empire^  with 
the  noble  mission  of  raising  subscriptions  for  necessary  repairs  to  the 
temple.    In  the  course  of  her  travels,  she  stopped  in  Kyoto,  and  gave 
before  the  influential  men  of  the  time  many  of  her  sacred  performances, 
among  which  was  the  mythological  play  mentioned  elsewhere.  Okuni's 
ambition  was  reah'/ed,  as  the  stor\^  goes  on  to  relate  that  she  furnish- 
ed with  the  requisite  funds  and  was  bidden  by  the  authorities  to 
execute  her  cherished  project.   The  actress  possessed,  as  tradition  has 
it,  unusual  physical  charms  and  at  the  same  time  strong  religions  », 
convictions.    Subsequently  she  appeared  before  Nobunaga  and  Taiko — 
both  well-known  figures  in  Japanese  history — whom  she  entertained  with 
her  unique  accomplishments.     Unfortunately  her  character,  in  later 
years,  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  scandal,  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
finally  forced  her  to  make  her  debut  befîjre  the  pul)lic  as  an  actress 
outright,  much  to  the  regret  of  those  whose  patronai^e  she  had  once 
enjoyed.    It  was  in  1^75  thai  Ukuni  gave  her  first  thealncal  performance 
as  such  at  Kitano,  Kyoto.    In  those  days  the  plays  she  gave  must  have 
been  more  like  character-rccitati*;)ns  of  primitive  jxieins  and  folk-lore  than 
antyhing  else,  proha!)ly  not  being  worthy  of  the  term  ''dramatic  repre- 
sentation '  as  now  understood.     The  transformations  the  stage  has 
subsequently  passed  through  till  it  attained  the  present  degree  of 
development,  would  make  a  long  story  if  anything  like  a  connected 
narrative  were  attempted.    Such  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject  is, 
however,  wholly  out  of  place  in  the  limited  space  available  in  these 
pages  ;  suffice  it  here  to  say  that  the  existing  theatre  and  drama  aie  not 
yet  three  centuries  old. 
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The  theatre  in  colloquial  Japanese  is  ShM  or  grass-plot,  the 

derivation  of  die  word  having  to  be  satisfectorily  explained.  Judging 
etymologically,  it  seems  that  in  its  primitive  period  the  stage  was  in  the 
open  air.  Tlie  more  poetical  appellation  "  Ri-yen  "  or  P^ch  orchard, 
which  is  undoubtedly  of  more  direct  Chinese  origin,  is  employed  in 
Mfritings,  and  would  indicate  a  similar  origin. 

Compared  with  the  modern  Japanese  theatrical  buildings  of  the 
.  European  style,  those  in  former  days  were  light  and  flimsy,  if  they  were 
more  picturesque.  From  various  motives  it  was  strictly  prohibited  to 
build  playhouses  except  in  prescribed  quarters  of  cities.  It  was  not  very 
many  years  ai;o  th:\t  ^  yagura  or  tower  formed  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  Shi?>ai  luiildiiiL;,  whi(A  some  anticjuaiics  iry  to  make  us  believe  to  be 
no  less  than  the  niodel  of  a  battle-turret  Even  some  spears  and  saihM 
(a  thing  like  a  duster  which  a  warrior  chief  in  feudal  days  brandished 
about  in  commandiiii^  his  soldiers  in  the  l^attle-fieldl  were  set  up  at  each 
comer  of  the  tower — all  this  and  other  relics  of  militar)'  signititancc  in 
connection  with  the  theatre  being  a  puzzle.  The  practice  of  selling  up, 
in  front  of  a  playhouse,  flags  bearing  the  names  of  the  actors,  is  stiU 
kept  up  to  this  day  in  some  of  the  second>rate  or  old-fashioned  theatres. 
Perhaps  it  may  have  been  that,  in  the  early  days,  the  performance  was 
mainly  or  solely  a  pastime  of  soldiers  in  camp. 

A  play  in  this  country  is  not  a  haphazard  aAer  dinner  two  hour^s 
entertainment  as  in  western  lands,  but  means  the  whole  day's  enjoyment 
as  in  China.  There  was  a  time  within  the  memory  of  middle-aged 
people,  when  the  dours  ol  a  theatre  were  opened  before  dawn,  so  thai 
the  prelude  of  a  play  was  performed  before  most  of  the  i>eople  were  up  ! 
Now-a-days  people's  health  is  too  much  considered  to  keep  up  such  a 
custom.  Moreover,  at  present  the  laws  w  isely  restrict  the  time  of  daily 
performance  lu  not  longer  than  eight  hours.  Today  most  of  the  first- 
class  iheaires  commence  the  performance  al  lo  or  ii  o'clock  a,  m.  and 
manage  to  get  it  through  within  the  prescribed  hours,  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  by  the  tin.e  the  last  act  is  played  it  is  p;enerally  after  sunset. 
Sittinq:  cii;ht  long  hours  in  Japanese  fashion  on  a  ihin  ///A;?;  (cushion  ) 
on  a  hard  malted  floor,  may  seem  absolutely  iniolerable  to  loreigners, 
bat  they  will  be  astonished  to  hear  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  play 
murmuring  because  the  entertainment  does  not  or  can  not  last  longer. 
One  redeeming  feature  of  the  Japanese  theatre  is  that  it  is  not  a  "full- 
dress  atfair  "  as  in  the  West,  but  here  sensible  visitors  never  don  holiday 
garments  which  would  be  liable  to  be  soiled  in  a  crowded  place.  In 
other  words,  the  Japanese  try  to  make  themselves  in  a  Shilm  as  comfort- 
able as  circumstances  admit  There  are  sufficient  intcr\  als  between  the 
acts,  giving  visitors  ample  opportunities  to  eat,  drink,  talk  or  go  out  for 
a  breath  of  fi^h  air  in  the  street  The  Undoha  or  theatre-yard  is  a 
recent  innovation  ;  it  is  simply  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  compound  of 
the  play  house,  lined  with  eating  stalls  and  bootliv.  for  (he  sale  of  fancy  hair 
ornaments,  jiictures  of  the  actors,  handkerchiefs  and  other  knick-knacks. 

Theatre-going  in  this  countrj-  is  noi  so  simple  and  business  like  as 
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most  of  my  foreign  readers  may  imagine.    It  is  not  at  all  becoming,  if 

you  regard  your  social  standing,  to  go  directly  to  the  door  and  pay  for 
a  box  and  enter  it,  allowing  yourself  to  be  squeezed  into  the  first  vacant 
seat  No,  if  you  care  to  be  treated  like  a  gentleman  you  must  go 
through  the  round  of  formalities.  First  of  all»  arrangements  should  be 
made  beforehand  with  a  Chaya  or  tea-house  near  the  theatre  ;  from  this, 
attendance  and  refreshmenLs  should  ]ic  secured  tor  the  day,  and  a  box 
reserved  through  its  agency.  Unless  the  seats  be  thus  previously 
secured,  at  least  three  or  four  days  ahead,  you  will  hardly  be  aUe  to 
lind  a  place  within  hearing  distance  of  the  stage.  On  the  appointed 
day,  you  simply  call  at  the  lluiya  where  you  have  made  arrangements  ; 
then  your  convenience  and  comfort  will  be  aliendeil  to  at  once.  When 
the  curtain  rises,  the  attendant  of  the  tea>house  will  conduct  you  to  the 
box,  and  at  each  intermission  he  waits  on  you  asking  if  he  cannot  do 
anything  for  you.  In  the  course  of  the  (lay,  yi  >u  must  be  careful  to  . 
remember  him  with  a  Ühügi  ox  "tip,"  say  about  20  sen  or  more,  as  the 
n^lect  of  this  time-honoured  usage  will  surely  bring  on  you  much 
misery  and  annoyance.  The  Avowing  articles,  unless  otherwise 
ordered,  will  be  brought  to  each  patron  :  a  programme,  a  Fulou  (cusliion), 

a  tobacco  fire-box,  a  pot  of  tea,  cakes,  lunch, 
fruit,  Sushi  (a  delicacy  much  relished  by  the 
Japanese  a  sort  of  rice-dumpling  flavoured 
with  vinegar  and  toppc<l  with  a  piece  offish). 
One  convenient  feature  of  patronizing  a  Otuya 
is  üiat  the  theatre-goer  is  relieved  of  many 
inconvcitic  iKi  s  incidental  to  attending  any 
crowded  jjlace.    For  example  he  may  leave 
his  personal  elfecis  such  as  his 
watch,  pocket-book,  or  any  other 
valuables  with  the  proprietor  of  the 
tea-house,   thus  being  free  from 

l^^'l   yy^vN!S!>^^\\^^v\  danger  of  pickpockets  who 

generally  infect  the  theatres^  In- 
u^X  eluding  admission,  1  M  X  hire,  tea  and 
confectionery  and  oilier  charges, 
one  need  not  spend  more  tlian  yen 
1,80  per  person.  Of  course,  vain 
people,  in  their  desire  to  make  a 
'*  big  show  "  in  the  gallery,  which 
by  the  w  ay  is  the  most  aristocratic 
section  in  the  Japanese  theatre,  pay 
sometimes  as  much  as  twice  or 
thrice  the  above  sum.  The  expense 
will  be  much  reduced  if  the  so- 
called  Tübi-komH)\L  "Jump-in") 
plan  be  adopted,  that  is  if  an 
unreserved  seat  be  secured  through 
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a  derk  at  the  door,  who  attends  to  all  chance  visitoia.  The  space 
occupied  by  the  lower  classes  is  Oi)6oOTi("Driven-m  place")  otherwise 

called  "  deaf  gallen',"  Init  ''the  deaf,"  in  the  language  of  a  foreign 
tourist,  "  hear  well  enough  to  applaud  vociferously.  "  Here  is  a  perfect 
picture  of  confusion  and  bedlam,  pt  pie  being  literally  "driven  in" 
and  packed  as  dosdy  as  possible,  suffering  all  this  for  the  sake  of 
cutting  the  expense  as  low  as  possible.  Those  who  only  desire  to 
"  take  in  "  just  one  Maku  (Act)  of  the  play  may  do  so  by  paying  3 
or  4  sen,  and  standing  in  a  grated  pen,  where  they  are  just  able  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  what  is  going  on  on  the  stage,  llie  appended  table 
sho>\'s  the  rate  of  chaiges  for  seats  in  one  of  the  best  theatres  in 
Tokyo  : 

iiajiki  (Gallery  box)  5. 50  yen 

Seating  capacity  5  i)ersons. 

Takadoma  (Boxes  in  elevated  4.50 

position  on  both  sides  of  the  house. 
Seating  capacity  same  as  above.  ) 

ffàraéoma  (Boxes  on  the  ground  floor)  3. 70 

Seating  capadtjr,  däh. 
"Deaf"  Gallery  25  sen  per  individual  (The  "Deaf" 

Gallery  is  not  spaced  off  into  boxes). 
There  arc  two  things  with  the  Japanese  stage  that  Europe  has  got  to 
learn.    I  refer  to  the  Maxvari-butai  or  Revolving  stage  and  Hanamichi 
or  Flower-Walks.    The  former  is  an  ingenious  arrangement,  whereby 
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8  section  of  the  stage  floor,  measuring  twenty  or  thirty  Ibet  in  diameter, 

turns  like  a  railway  turn-table  on  li^man-ritiW  wheels.  At  a  signal  this 
movable  sta«;e  whirls  round,  presenling  the  tlilTerent  scene  of  a  house 
or  garden  in  a  play.  The  classical  student  wiU  be  reminded  of  the 
«ccyelmaa  of  the  Greek  stage.  Hamtmkhi  is  a  sort  of  raised  platform 
on  each  side  of  the  auditorium  through  which  the  actors  enter  the  stage. 
As  a  popular  actor  appears  on  the  "  llower-walks,"  shouts  of  applause 
arise  on  all  sides.  In  olden  times  there  existed  a  habit  of  throwing 
tobacco-pouches  or  other  such  articles  at  the  actor,  as  the  Westerners 


would  sh  iwer  l)(>u<jucLs  on  the  favourite  actress,  but  this  habit  has  now 
almost  entirely  gone  out  of  existence.      The  commonest  way  of  ex- 

Eressing  one's  good  will  towards  a  favourite  actor  is  in  presenting  the 
Itter  with  a  Maku  or  curtain  to  be  huQg  in  fioot  of  the  stage.  Made 
of  costly  material,  and  worked  with  fiincy  patterns,  some  of  me  curtains 
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cost  hundreds  oïyen.  A  series  of  beautiful  curtains  is  presented  befim 
the  audience  at  each  interval  between  the  acts.  There  is  a  strange 
regulation,  which  is  enforced  with  singular  strictness,  as  to  the  mode 
of  draw  ing  the  curtatn.    In  all  first-class  theatres  it  is  drawn  sideways 

'  '  while  in  the  second  and  third  rate  ones  it  is  rolled  up.  Tn  this  con- 
nection  I  might  remark  that  marvellous  improvements  have  been  effect- 
ed in  scenic  effects  since  the  introduction  of  electricity  and  the^  Western 
style  of  scenic  painting.  A  foreigner  once  observed  that  "some  of  tbs 
finest  stage  pictures  and  transformations  he  had  seen  were  in  Japan, 
and  its  stage  ghosts,  demons  and  goblins  would  be  impossible  else- 
where. '  It  is  natural  that  in  days  of  yore  when  nothing  belter  than 
dim  msh-lights  or  candles  at  best  conld  be  obtained,  evening  perform- 
ances were  not  popular,  but  we  can  hardly  make  out  why,  now  that 
electric  light  challenges  open  day  light  and  the  every-dav  life  of  the 
people  has  assumed  the  busy  aspect  of  a  civilized  state,  audiences  still 
insist  on  all-day  perfonnance. 

As  to  the  number  of  plays_annuaUy  acted  in  a  theatre,  only  five  or 
six  performances  arc  given  in  Ôsht7>ai' {Wi.  Big  theatre)  but  in  minor 
ones  no  rest  is  observed  throughout  llie  year.  The  best  theatre  season 
of  the  year  is  spring  (meaning  Januar)',  as  according  to  the  old  lunar 
calendar,  spring  b^ns  in  that  month)  and  the  next  best  is  autumn. 
Micl-sjmng,  when  people  are  more  given  to  outdoor  amusements,  and 
midsummer  when  they  keep  out  of  any  crowdetl  place,  are  the 
hard  times  for  the  actors.  On  the  whole  all  the  Shêai  in  Tokyo  and 
elsewhere  seem  never  to  fail  in  drawing  full  houses. 

The  actor  was  once  looked  down  upon  l)y  the  public  as  a  K^ncara- 
mono  or  "  Performer  on  a  dry  river  bed,"  and  sometimes  Koyamono  or 
"An  occupant  of  a  hut,"  thus  being  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the 
.  mendicant  Of  all  the  classes  of  people  in  this  country  the  actor  enjoy- 
ed  the  least  freedom,  his  action  and  conduct  being  ever  under  a  strict 
censorship.  The  laws  forbade  the  actor  strolling  al  'ui  thoroughfares 
unless  he  wore  special  head-gear  so  as  to  conijUclcl}  screen  hi^  face. 
Whenever  he  had  occasion  to  visit  any  public  place,  he  went  out  in 
disguise,  invariably  putting  on  a  MetHikari-Ziihn  " — a  hood  that 
covers  up  the  head  and  face,  only  exposing  the  eyes.  Actors 
never  frequented  ordinary  restaurants,  but  patronized  one  m  suburban 
district  where  they  might  enjoy  themselves  unmolested  or  unnoticed 
by  the  jxiblic.  "DifTcrent  is  the  status  <  >f  tlie  actor  to-day  ;  he  is  no 
longer  in  that  isolated  posiiii^Mi  he  once  occujiied.  Xow-a-days  if  he 
is  not  respected  by  the  public  as  he  might  be,  he  is  "  lionised  by  ths 
pittites/'  so  to  speak,  and  made  much  of  by  one  class  of  people  in  thie 
côuntr}'.  A  caste-system,  in  the  modified  form,  prevails,  among  local 
guilds,  in  truth  the  actor  forms  a  special  class  of  society  as  .in  other 
countries.  There  are  certain  illustrious  Thespian  families,  from  one 
which  every  as[>irant  must  choose  a  name.  Conspicuous  and  infliKntial 
among  them  are  the  Ichikawa,  the  Onoye,  the  Bando,  the  Nakamura, 
the  Sawamura  and  the  Kataoka.    Each  fomiiy  possesses  some  marked 
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characteristics  in  the  mode  of  acting,  which  are  imparted  only  to  the 
initiated.    The  actor  bean  two  different  names  t.e.  an  ordinaiy  name 

by  which  he  i^ocs  in  society,  and  a  stage  name.  For  instance,  the 
most  famous  '  '  star  "  actor  in  this  countrj-  is  known  by  the  stage  name 
of  Ichikawa  Danjuro,  but  at  home  he  is  Shii  Horikoshi.  Every  player 
has  besides  a  simplified  stage  name  such  as  Naritaya  for  Ichikawa 
Danjuro,  Otowaya  for  Onoye  Kikugoro,  Takashimaya  for  Ichikawa 
Sadanji, — the  three  greatest  actors  in  Japan.  Again,  each  family 
takes   much    pride    in  its   family    crest.     Appended  is  the  Mort" 
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banzuke  (Family  Crest  record)  which  was  published  over  loo  years  ago, 
and  has  suffered  not  a  single  alteration  since  then  till  this  day.  Actors 
are  classified  on  the  basis  of  the  parts  they  act,  prominent  among 
which  are  : 
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I,  Aragotoshi — lit.  rough  ch?,racters, 

J.  Jäsugoioshi — historical    characters    rcpreseniing    loyalty  or 
chivalry, 

3.  fFa^&A?5/^/— genteel  chaiacten  geneiaUy  represented  by  come* 

ly  youths, 

4.  JUsuakusM — Wicked  characte«. 

Female  parts  are  acted  by  men  on  the  Japanese  stage.    It  was  in 

the  beginning;  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  women  were  jtn »hibited 
from  appearing  on  the  stas^c  along  with  men.  The  n'>o\c  remark  does 
not  mean  that  there  are  no  actresses  in  Japan  ;  as  a  mailer  ol  iact  lliere 
are,  but  the  two  sexes  could  not,  in  olden  days,  and  do  not,  at  présent» 
perform  together  on  the  same  stage.  The  training  and  discipline 
undergone  by  actors  who  play  the  rôle  of  women,  are  beyond  adequate 
description.  It  is  not  enough  tliat  they  are  made  the  very  image  of 
women,  by  means  of  facial  make  up,  dress  and  toilet,  but,  more  still, 
their  manners  and  actions  must  reflect  that  of  the  fair  sex.  It  is  natural 
that  from  childhood  they  should  be  placed  as  much  as  possible  in  female 
society,  and  while  at  home  they  put  on  female  dress  atid  are  disciplined 
till  thé  last  trace  of  masculine  proclivities  is  obliterated.  The  Onnagata^ 
or  impersonators  of  female  characters,  yicltl  no  mean  influence  in  the 
guild  of  actors,  this  fact  being  shown  by  the  principal  positions  their 
names  occupy  in  programmes.  No  green-room  but  theirs  is  locked 
from  inside,  and  no  other  actors  can  go  in  without  first  asking  the 
permission  of  the  occupant. 

Dancing  is  consi(lercd  the  first  ;tî1(1  last  qualification  of  an  actor. 
'•  and  it  is  to  this  end  alone  that  his  early  training  is  directed.  Of  course 
*  a  novice  must  perform  a  humble  part  in  a  play  ;  he  usually  makes  his 
debut  as  ÏMû'no-a^  or  horse's  leg.  On  the  stage,  the  employment 
of  a  real  horse  being  out  or7jucsli(W,  a  frame  work  is  used  representing 
the  head  and  bc«dy  of  the  animal  with  tlic  poor  actors  serving  as  its 
tegs  I  Those  bom  in  theatrical  families  are  spared  such  an  ordeü,  bnt 
to  others  who  have  no  pedigree  to  save  them  the  apprenticeship  to  the 
stage  is  not  very  smooth  sailing. 

The  star-actor  in  olden  days  was  paid  1,000  ryo  {y\o\s yen)  for  four 
performances  in  a  year,  and  his  income  was  then  considered  exorbitant 
Now-a-da>'s  Icliikawa  Danjuro  earns  5,000  yen  for  an  engagement  of 
about  three  or  four  weeks,  so  that  his  annual  income,  at  the  rate  of 
four  runs  a  year,  exceeds  ilie  salary  of  the  Premier  by  10,400  yen  I 
Other  minor  actors  are  also  paid  liberally,  if  not  in  the  same  degree 
as  the  "stars."  On  the  other  hand,  their  exi>enditurL  is  so  heavy  that 
there  are  few  actors  wh<^  arc  not  burtlened  with  debt.  The  direct  tax 
imposed  on  them  is  by  no  means  small,  first  class  actors  paying  5  yen 
per  mcmth  and  the  lowest  ones  I  yen.  According  to  tlie  latest  inv^liga- 
tions  there  are  said  to  be,  in  Tokyo  alone,  over  4.000  actors  but  in  uie 
busy  season  the  supply  is  far  from  meetinj^  the  demand. 

Japanese  plays  fall  into  one  of  the  three  kinds  ;  Viz.,  yidttimono, 
or  historical,  Sewamono,  or  social,  and  Oiyemono,  or  pla)s  connected 
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with  the  private  troubles  of  some  ilhistrious  familv.     Iji  number  and 
popularity  the  first  two  exceed  the  last    in  feudal  times  hisit)rical  plays    -  '* 
seem  to  have  claimed  the  greatest  attention,  as  in  those  days  the  theaüe  \  >  ' 
was  essentially  diJactic.    At  the  time  when  educational  opportunities 
were  limited  to  a  small  section  of  society,  i.  e.  the  Sivmimt  -w^à  priests,  '  • 
common  people  had  no  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  culture.  ' 
Ethical  purposes  rather  than  mere  entertainment  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  principal  motive  in  the  evolution  of  the  Japanese  theatres.  That 
plays  have  imparted  the  knowledge  of  and  taste  for  histor}-,  t«  .  those  who 
never  touched  books,  is  not  to  be  denied.    The  siurics  woven  into 
dramas  are  based  on  the  idea  of  loyalty,  filial  piety  and  chivalry. 
Viewed  from  the  matter-of-fact  steindpoint  of  Western  races  most  of  the 
plays  may  seem  to  be  an  array  of  refined  absurdities.    Fnreij*Tiers  may 
perhaps  never  be  able  to  comprehend  the  extremes  to  which  the  idea  of 
loyalty  is  carried  by  the  Japanese,  who  would  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
not  only  himself  but  even  his  whole  fiiraily,  in  case  of  emer^^en^,  for 
his  master.    What  moral  lesson  could  the  Occidental  drass  from  the 
pathetic  story  of  a  noble  girl  selling  her  virtue  just  for  the  .sake  of  saving 
her  parents  fiom  financial  destitution  }  No  doubt  the  whole  trend  of  the 
play  may  seem  to  foreign  critics  unnatural  and  disconnected,  but  the 
people  arc  so  thorouij;hly  schnoktl  in  feudal  ideas  that  tlieii  Itcarls  are 
thrilled  at  what  Westerners  would  consider  the  most  uiin  uural  and 
grotesque  incidents.    Unless  our  foreign  fiiends  can  fully  appreciate 
this  long-inherited  sentiment  of  ours,  they  will  probably  lu  .  er  l)e  able  to 
follow  our  historical  plays  witli  any  degree  of  utidei  -îandin;,^  and  sym- 
pathy.    As  may  be  imagined,  tragedy,  with  an  excess  i»f  blood-thirsty 
charactaistics,  predominates  on  the  Japanese  stage.   Among  historical  * 
plays,  those  most  popular  and  mo  t  widely  known,  arc  (  liusliingura 
(the  story  of  the  Fort  \  Sc\  Ln  Kniin).  Kanjinchvi  >.  ^'"ira,  and  Kat,'ekiyo. 
What  these  pieces  are  al)Out  i  must  forego  explaming  at  present  on 
account  of  the  lenglh  to  which  the  present  article  has  already  run.  In 
the  Srtoamom  or     ial  play,  a  love  episode  forms  the  main  thread  of  the 
plot,  but  here  again  the  Opportunity  to  introduce  some  sound  ntoral 
leaching  is  not  lost. 

The  so-called  Sos/ii-Shiùai,  or  theatre  of  the  modern  school,  sprung 
lip  a  litde  over  a  decade  ^o,  with  the  lofty  object  of  inaugurating  a  new 
era  for  the  Japanese  stage.  The  "  neu- actors  "  plcdgeil  lhenj.se!  ves  to 
present  only  plays  consr.nant  \\  ith  the  advanced  thought  anvl  culture  of 
this  age.  For  a  time  they  met  with  warm  sympathy  from  the  public,  in 
the  hope  that  something  might  be  accomplished  by  them.  Their 
sanguine  expectation  ha<,  however,  been  in  \ain,  so  that  diev  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  idea  of  the  new  school  is  all  very 
beautiful  but  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  "  new  actors  "  to  carry  it  out 
auccessfully. 

Recently  much  interest  has  been  manifested  by  the  literati  of  this 
country  toward  the  production  of  new  plavs  such  as  are  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  ol  the  age.    Wiüi  such  men  as  Messrs.    Fukuchi  and 
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Tsubouchi  rendering  their  services  in  the  line  indicated  above,  the 
Future  of  the  theatre  in  this  country  offers  a  bright  promise.  ^ 

i 

SUTETA  TaKASHIMA. 


œUNT  MUTSU. 

On  the  24th  of  August»  1897,  Count  Mutsu,  whose  life  is  a  most 

interesting  romance,  and  wliose  dealli  is  so  deeply  regretted  by  all  the 
people,  pciceruUy  drew  his  last  ]>rer»th  at  the  comparatively  early  age 
0(54.  Count  Mutäu  \\ as  a  genius,  with  a  rare  combinatiun  of  clear 
insight  and  penetrating  sagacity.  That  he  was  one  of  the  most  in* 
fiucntial  statesmen  on  the  political  stacrc  of  the  Meiji  era,  may  lie  taken 
for  granted.  His  life  is  a  variegated  picture  with  sudden  changes  of 
success  and  failure  ;  we  sec  him  sometimes  as  a  poor  student,  sometimes 
as  a  government  officiai»  sometimes  as  a  prisoner,  and  lastly  as  a  noble- 
man. Whatever  critics  may  say  of  his  actions,  his  life  itself  is  sufficient 
to  entitle  him  to  be  remembered  by  us  and  by  our  descendants. 
Although  his  life  would  amply  repay  a  detailed  study,  we  are  now  only 
able  to  glance  at  it  in  its  broadest  outlines  and  only  in  connection  wmi 
recent  political  affairs. 

On  the  21st  of  August,  1844,  a  sixth  son  was  presented  to  her 
husband  by  the  second  wife  of  Munebiro  Daté,  a  retainer  ot  the  Waka- 
yama  clan,  and  the  baby^name  of  Ushimaro  was  given  to  the  future 
Çount  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  &ther  of  Count  Mtttsu  was  a 
man  of  illustrious  ability  and  uprig^htness  in  the  government  of  the 
Wakayama  clan,  occupying  the  important  position  of  Councillor  and 
afterwards  Treasurer  with  an  annual  incmne  of  800  htku.  As  an  in- 
evitable concomitant  of  his  increasing  power  and  confidence,  the  suspi* 
cion  and  envy  surrounding  him,  and  the  conflict  of  political  opinions 
with  Mizuno  Tosa-no-Kami,  not  only  deprived  him  of  his  position,  but 
caused  him  to  be  confined  in  the  castle  of  Andô  Hida-no-Karai  at  Tana- 
bé  in  the  province  of  Kii.  During  these  family  misfortunes,  the  boy 
only  nine  years  of  age,  was  ol)liged  to  wander  with  his  mother  through 
the  country  in  poverty  and  helplessness,  with  a  sad  fate  always  staling 
him  in  the  face,  until  his  fifteenth  year.  It  was  always  a  matter  of 
regret  to  him  that  during  this  period  he  missed  the  influence  of  his 
father  which  might  have  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  culture  of  his 
youthful  mind.  But  the  born  Li^cnius  whicii  was  inherited  from  his  parent 
acquired  for  him  through  tiie  hardships  of  his  youth  that  indefatigable 
Steadiness  which  was  a  characteristic  trait  throughout  his  life-work. 

When  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  he  gave  into  his  mother's  hands 
a  Chinese  ])()en)  in  which  he  had  expressed  his  youthful  ambition,  and 
set  out  in  his  travel  to  Yedo,  nuw  Tokyo,  to  try  his  fortune.  After  an 
unfortunate  sojourn  of  three  years  amidst  the  poverty  of  the  capital,  he 
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found  at  length  an  opportunity  to  become  a  disciple  of  Yasui  Sokuken 
tnd  Mizumoto  Seibi,  then  ihe  most  illustrious  scholars  at  Yedo,  and 
from  tliem  ePLij^crlv  lerimed  the  Chinese  classics. 

I'hree  }  cars  aiierwanls,  hearing  thai  Iiis  father  was  released  from 
confinement,  he  returned  to  Wakayama  in  haisie.  But  soon,  after  a 
very  short  stay,  he  again  left  his  native  city  ;  and  foreseeing  the  approach^ 
ing  eventful  limes,  began  to  travel  through  the  country,  taking  every 
opportiniitv  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  illustrions:  patriots,  (among^ 
whom  ivum  ivido,  Riutna  Sakamoto,  I'aisukc  Itagaki,  Hirobumi  Itô, 
Noboyuki  Nakajima,  Tsunezô  Aisawa,  Hiromn  Nakai  etc.  may  be 
mentioned),  and  to  discuss  with  them  the  topics  of  the  day.  Köin 
Kiflo  of  the  Chc>shu  clan  was  one  of  his  most  intimate  act;unintances, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  was  intending  tu  appoint  MuLsu  at  some 
future  time  to  the  post  of  Minister  for  Home  Affairs  in  his  Cabinet.. 
Riuma  Sakamoto,  also,  who  was  without  doubt  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  that  time,  recognizing  tlie  r  ue  ability  of  the  young  man,  show- 
ed him  great  kindness,  and  it  was  i>y  his  introduction  that  Mutsu  was 
put  under  the  protection  and  guidance  of  Rintarô  Katsu  (now  Count 
Katsn),  who  then  was  keeping  a  naval  school  at  Kûbé.  Here  Count 
Mntsu.  who  at  this  period  went  by  the  name  of  Kojirô  Nakamura, 
studied  the  European  languages  and  the  Chinese  classics.  After  a  short 
while  Katsu  was  called  to  the  Shogunale  Government,  and  the  school 
being  closed  in  consequence  Kojiro  went  to  Nagasaki,  Kumamoto 
antl  other  places  in  that  neighhoiirhood  ;  whence  hearing  that  the 
Tosa  clan  was  going  to  organize  the  famous  Kaiycntai,  a  naval  corps, 
under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  Sakamoto^  he  went  there  and 
helped  the  organization  for  a  short  time.  On  the  eve  of  the  RestoratiiMl 
battles  at  Fushimi  and  Toba,  the  ambitious  youth,  filled  with  fore- 
thought went  secretly  to  Osaka  and  found  means  to  have  an  interview 
with  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  then  the  British  Minister  to  Japan,  who  gave 
him  some  important  advice  about  the  diplomatic  policy  to  be  taken  by 
Japan.  After  this  interview,  he  hurried  back  immediately  to  Kyoto  to 
communicate  with  Iwakura,  then  the  most  influential  adviser  of  the 
Emperor,  who,  recognizing  the  rare  talent  and  profound  ability  of  the 
young  man,  often  asked  his  opinion,  and  appointed  him  to  an  im* 
portant  position  in  the  Foreign  Department  in  January,  iS68.  This 
appointment  gave  him  an  opening  for  his  future  career  as  an  influential 
statesman  and  official.  At  the  same  time  Itô,  Inoue,  Terashima, 
Godai,  Nakai  were  appointed  to  the  same  Department  In  May  of  the 
same  year  he  was  removed  to  a  position  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
whence  he  was  dismissed  and  transferred  to  Osaka  in  consequence  of 
a^  conflict  of  opinion  with  his  official  chief  Hachirô  Mitsuoka  (now 
Viscount  Yuri)  as  regards  the  issuing  of  the  gold-notes  (then  called 
kinsalsu).  After  holding  the  governorship  of  several  jircfccture«?,  he 
resigned  his  ofïicial  posilictn  in  August,  1869  ;  and  returning  to  Waka- 
yama,  attempted  to  reform  the  government  of  his  clan.  Next  year  saw 
him  on  his  first  tour  to  Europe  and  America.   One  year  after  his  return 
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(le  was  again  appointed  to  the  Tieasurv  Department  as  senior  secretary 


tax,  and  refonmd  it  successfully.    In  spite  of  his  saoce»  in  the  land 

tax  problem,  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  year  1874,  perhaps  on 
account  of  his  indignation  against  the  policy  and  actions  of  the  Satchô 
men  ;  for,  even  at  that  early  date  of  Melji,  the  SakM  ffamhatsu,  (ihe 
word  itself  was  first  used  hy  Mutsu),  i.e.  the  exclusive  government  over 

iapan  by  men  of  Satsurria  and  Chôshû  was  in  embryo,  and  he  must 
ave  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  feeling  of  isolation  and  the 
lack  of  colleagues,  which  effectnally  thwarted  all  his  aspirations 
and  schemes.  He  therefore  retired  to  his  native  city,  and  in  vain 
attempted  to  reform  the  political  and  military  systems  of  the  Waka- 
yama  clan,  when  the  clans  were  suddenly  abolished  by  an  Imperial 
Ordinance.  Jnst  at  that  time  the  famous  Korean  problem  came  to 
the  fore,  the  Cfabinet  being  then  in  the  power  of  the  great  Okubo,  who 
was  not  on  such  intimate  terms  wiih  him  as  were  Kido  and  Iwaknra. 
By  this  time  his  discontent  and  indignation  against  ihe  Cabinet 
was  gradually  increasing,  and  at  length  he  determined  to  go  into 
opposition  and  to  attack  the  Government  for  its  unequal  distribudon 
of  political  rights,  and  to  raise  a  cry  of  lil^erty  and  equality  for 
the  people.  But  whilst  opposing  the  Government  he  was  yet  so  sagaci- 
ous and  shrewd  in  his  conduct,  that  he  was  appointed  a  Member  of  the 
Genröin  (the  Senate)  in  the  year  1875,  on  its  first  establishment  after 
the  Osaka  Conference. 

While  he  was  in  the  Genröin,  he  examined  constitutional  laws, 
and  also  ardently  advocated  the  abolition  ol  the  cruel  penalty  of  tor- 
ture. When  the  famous  revolt  of  Saigö  broke  out  in  KiQshiQ,  his  line 
conduct  w  as  too  crafty;  for  while  on  the  one  hand,  in  his  official  capacity, 
raisin;^  soldiers  in  tlie  Wakayama  Prefecture;  on  the  other,  he  had 
be  wa^  secretly  combined  with  ambitious  men  of  Tosa  in  the  plot  to 
crush  the  Cabinet  and  to  seize  the  political  power.  But  in  the  midst  of 
their  secret  communications  the  plot  was  discovered.  In  June,  1878 
he  was  nut  only  dismissed  from  his  official  position,  but  sentenced 
to  five  years'  imprisonement 

He  was  released  from  his  confinement  in  Miyagi  prison  by  special 
pardon  in  December,  1882.  During  his  confinement  he  was  not  a 
whit  discouraged  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  the  English 
language,  the  result  of  which  was  the  translation  of  a  work  of  Bentham's. 
In  spite  of  the  advice  of  his  friends,  next  year  he  went  on  his  second 
tour  to  the  West,  from  which  he  returned  in  January,  1886.  After 
returning,  his  political  opinions  became  remarkably  progressive,  and 
favoured  the  introduction  of  Western  civilization  into  the  country 
as  speedily  as  possible.  Though  some  of  his  friends,  recognizing 
his  excellent  power  as  a  statesman,  advised  him  to  take  his 
pfOper  position  as  ihr  leader  of  a  future  political  party,  he  entered 
die  Government  resolutely  ;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  was 
appointed  Minister  Resident  from  which  grade  he  was  promoted  to 


in  187a.    In  this  position 


question  of  the  land 
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be  Minuter  PlenipotenUaiy  and  Envoy  Extraofdiimry  in  tlie  fbOow? 
ing  year.    It  was  while  sUying  at  Washington  as  Japanese  Miniflter 

to  the  United  States  of  Atnericn,  that  he  concluded  the  famous 
treaty  with  Mexico,  a  treaty  deserving  to  be  remembered  by  us  as  the 
first  satisractory  treaty  on  equal  terms  ever  signed  with  foreign  conntries» 
A  short  time  before,  Cbunt  Inoiié,  then  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
having  failed  in  his  attempt  at  treaty  revision,  had  resigned  Iiis  posi- 
tion, heing  succeeded  by  Count  Okuma.  Mr.  Mutsu  was  opposed  to 
the  entrance  of  Count  Okuma  to  the  Cabinet,  and  at  once  tendered  his 
resignation  ;  but  it  was  not  accepted,  and  he  set  out  to  America  aa 
the  Japanese  Representative  at  Washington  in  Februar}-,  1888.  After 
the  failure  of  Count  Okuma  in  his  attempt  at  treaty  revision,  the 
political  world  being  thrown  into  confusion,  Mr.  Mutsu  was  called 
back  from  America  in  January,  1890.  Just  at  that  time  the  first  Diet 
of  Japan  was  about  to  be  opened,  and  ÎMutsii  filled  with  ambifi  n, 
endeavoured  to  be  elected  as  President  nf  the  I,n\vcr  Mouse.  But,  in- 
vited by  the  Government,  lie  joined  the  Yamagata  Cabinet  and  received 
the  portfolio  of  Minister  for  Agricaltnre  and  Commerce  in  May  of  the 
same  year.  In  the  following  July,  he  was  elected  by  the  first  district 
of  Wakayama  Prefecture  as  Member  of  the  T  ower  House,  which 
he  resigned  in  September  of  the  next  year.  iVs  the  Minister  for  Agri- 
cnltore  and  C6mmerce  bis  ability  and  talents  as  a  statesman  were  folly 
manifested  and  recognized,  amongst  both  the  official  circles  and  the 
people,  so  that  he  still  retained  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  when  the 
Yamagata  Ministry  was  displaced  by  the  Matsukata  Cabinet»  until  his 
resignation  in  March,  X89S.  It  was  chiefly  at  these  times  that  he 
endeavoured  to  break  up  the  intimate  rdations  between  the  Satsuma 
and  Chôshû  men,  and  to  cancel  their  powers.  When  the  îtô  Cabinet 
was  newly  inaugurated  in  1S92,  August,  as  the  people  expected,  he  was 
appointed  Ministo*  for  Foreign  Afbira,  and  during  this  time  especially, 
his  movements  and  work  were  so  smart  and  sharp,  that  the  nickname 
"Razor  Minister"  was  given  to  him.  It  was  also  at  that  time  that  he 
ingeniously  managed  the  Jiyûto  (the  Liberal  party)  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  did  it  is  enongh  to  entitle  him  to 
be  considered  one  of  the  leading  politicians  of  the  Meiji  era.  After 
his  appointment  as  Minister,  ho  immediately  resumed  the  troublesome 
negotiations  with  the  European  countries  for  the  revision  of  the  treaties, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  since  the  Restoration.  His  remark- 
able success  in  this  important  work  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Vis- 
count in  August  29th,  1894,  (until  then  he  was  simply  Mr.  Mutsu). 
His  next  but  not  less  important  work  was  his  service  as  Imperial 
Plenipotentiary  in  connection  with  the  negotiation  of  peace  with  China 
at  Hiroshima  during  the  recent  war.  On  the  20th  August,  1895,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Count  in  consideration  of  his  high  merits, 
at  the  same  time  that  Count  Itô  was  lewarded  with  the  title  of  Marquis. 
His  health  which  was  originally  good  gave  way  at  length  under  the  strain 
of  business  and  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  leave  bis  position  in  May» 
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1896.   After  retirmg  from  the  active  duties  of  his  pott,  he  immediately 

set  out  on  a  tour  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  recover  his  health, 
Foreseeing,  perhaps,  the  irresolution  and  unsteadiness  of  the  Itô  Cabinet, 
he  wisely  forsook  it.  It  is  said  that  a  short  lime  before  his  starting 
From  Yokohama  he  told  a  friend  that  it  was  his  intention  in  future  to 
from  a  Cabinet  under  his  own  direction. 

After  returninf^  home,  Count  Mutsn  spent  most  of  his  time  at 
Oiso  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  still  iiowever  paying  the  keenest  atten- 
tion to  daily  political  affairs.  Even  until  a  .few  days  before  his  death 
in  his  home  at  Nishigahara,  he  was  reading  newspapers  in  bed. 
It  is  said  tfnt  he  left  behind  him  a  momentons  \v.>rk  coniiiining  his 
opinions  on  Japanese  politics,  and  espcciaiiy  on  ilie  real  condition  oi 
affairs  during  the  late  war.  It  ia  also  said  that  this  work,  containing 
much  vahiable  information  of  a  private  character,  will  be  offered  tO  the 
Foreign  office  for  jjreiservalion  among  its  archives. 

If  we  glance  over  his  whole  life  and  works  again,  there  is  no  doubt 
tiiat  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  in  the  Meiii  era.  While  the 
Satsuma  men  and  Chôshû  men  were  supported  and  promoted  by  the 
power  of  their  clans  and  colleagues,  he  made  his  start  in  life  alone, 
without  help,  and  pushed  himself  into  eminence  solely  by  dint  of  his 
own  ability.  In  consequence  of  these  circumstances,  he  often  met 
with  various  difficulties  and  hindrances  in  his  career  ;  which  however 
he  did  not  fear  at  all,  l^ut  struggled  valiantly  over  the  battle-field  of  life. 
Although  the  earlier  lialf  of  his  short  life  is  one  series  of  failures  and 
misfortunes  which  gave  him  a  not  otherwise  easily  obtainable  eduoi- 
tion  of  character,  the  latter  half  is  brilliant  with  successes,  by  which 
his  real  latent  ability  was  especially  manifested  to  the  public.  It  seems 
to  us  that  his  ambition  and  ability  were  both  capable  of  expansion,  and 
that  a  glorious  future  lay  before  him  when  the  hand  of  death  suddenly 
stopped  bis  career. 


M£MINISS£  JUVAT. 
Rbminiscxncis  op  an  Old  Rssidikt. 

'  Some  recent  events  have  recalled  memories  of  the  past,  that  may, 
perchance,  be  interesting  to  others,  especially  at  the  present  juncture. 
The  decease,  quite  recently,  of  the  much  lamented  Japanese  statesman, 
and  patriot,  the  late  Count  Mutsu,  brings  to  mind  incidents  of  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  w  hen  intimacy  with  him,  and  many  of  his  old 
time  friends,  began  in  Nagasaki.  The  passing  away,  also,  only  a 
short  while  before,  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  highly  respected 
of  the  old  residents,  the  late  J.  G.  Walsh  Esq.,  (who  was  fot  some 
years  in  charge  of  American  interests  in  Nagasaki),  while  severing 
another  link  with  the  early  days,  furnished  occasion  to  the  clergyman 
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who  officiated  at  the  obsequies,  to  mention  a  recent  conversation  with 
the  honoured  dead.  The  Reverend  genttemui,  J.  L.  Atkinson 
D.D.,  had  suggested  to  Mr.  Walsh  to  jot  down  .sonie  of  the  memories 
of  former  days  in  Japan  for  the  beueüt  of  others;  and  this  hint  seemed 
applicable  to  myself  also, 

Freqaently  solicited  to  publish  some  of  the  experiences  of  early  days 
in  Japan,  especially  by  Japanese,  since  my  return,  once  more,  after  a  lapse 
of  so  many  years*  absence,  and  recently  urged  to  give  some  lecture  to 
the  young  men  of  the  colleges,  un  the  same  subject,  1  have  hesitated 
to  com  pi}  for  reasons,  some  of  which  it  may  be  well  to  mention. 

Nations  as  well  as  individuals  do  not  care  to  be  reminded  alwa^-s 
of  their  early  days  :  great  peoi)lc-s,  like  great  men,  have  their  little 
foibles,  and  injudicious  harping  on  failings  and  juvenile  fuUies  of 
days  gone  by,  serves  no  good  purpose.  As  object  lessons,  to  point 
a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale,  reference  to  the  past  may  be  useful,  but 
discretion  must  be  exercised.  When  approached  in  a  proper  spirit 
by  enquirers,  by  those  seeking  information,  opinion  and  advice,  under 
circumbtances  indicating  that  such  will  not  be  misused,  then  it  becomes 
a  pleasing  duly  to  speak  out  Criticism  mus^  however,  be  very 
cautiously  offered.  Indiscriminate  adulation,  with  ulterior  motives,  is 
altogether  loo  much  in  fashion,  for  the  candid  friend  to  be  heard  with 
appreciation.  The  Far  East  had  been  from  early  boyhood  the  wonder 
land  ;  relatives  and  other  friends  who  had  been  in  the  £ast  related 
stories;  and  more  than  one  owned  books,  which  were  borrowed  and 
read.  The  Zipangu  of  Polo,  the  Far  Cathay,  (that  search  for  a  west- 
ward passage  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  hemisphere,  a  New 
world)  had  the  «ncbantment  that  distance  makes  po»ible,  and  the  isles 
of  the  Pacific  were  surrounded  with  an  aureola,  a  glamour,  gems  of 
luxuriant  nature  set  in  a  tropical  sen. 

An  opportunity  presenting,  a  voyage  to  Australasia  followed  some 
travels  nearer  home,  and.  from  thence  Cathay  was  reached.  The 
effects  of  climate  necessitsued  a  change,  and  Japan,  then  recently 
reopened  to  the  world,  was  recommended.  This  was  in  troublous 
time  ;  the  rule  of  the  Tokuga^va  Shogunate  was  tottering,  and  the  foreign 
ships  were  being  incited  to  attacks,  that  weakened  the  revolted  pro- 
vincial chieftains  and  their  valorous  clansmen.  Foreigners  were  indis* 
criminately  attacked,  and  a  high  bamboo  fence  surrounded  the 
concession,  within  which  they  resided.  Yedo  was  not  the  place  for  the 
vassab  of  the  defiant  Daimio  :  the  Bakufu  exercised  repressive  measures, 
and  too  strict  surveillance  to  be  comfortable  ;  and  Nagasaki  was  the 
resort  for  students. 

Japanese  interpreters  were  scarce  :  all  official  communications  were 
carried  on  in  Dutch,  or  Chinese,  and  other  old  customs  survived.  The 
Satsuma  hero  and  patriot  Satgo  (Kichinosuké  ?  )  was  interested  in  many 

Çromising  young  men,  and  there  were  other  patrons,  in  spite  of  the 
'okugawa  jealousies  and  restrictions.     Foreigners  assisted,  some  rvill 
be  gratefully  remembered,  and  the  young  students  of  that  time  have 
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coDtributed  largely  to  the  present  position  of  Japan  ;  many  made 
their  mark»  before  they  passed  over  tb  the  majority,  across  the 

Samara. 

An  abandoned  keramic  factory  was  hired,  and  one  of  several 
schools  was  opened,  on  the  hilt  in  the  rear  of  the  Hospital  Nagasaki 

The  indiier  hereof  had  a  house  at  Nishiyama,  not  far  from  the 
former  rcsirîence  of  ihe  Savant  V^on  Siebold,  rented  in  the  name  of  an 
ftdopied  chiUi,  (a  posthuminis  orphan,  born  in  the  adopter's  residence 
in  the  seulement):  and  here,  in  a  room  commanding  a  line  view  of  the 
harbour  and  offing,  there  frequently  assembled  some  of  the  bright 
young  men  who  were  to  make  Japan  a  nation  rehabilitated.  Some 
had  obtained  a  font  of  type,  au  !  desired  to  produce  journals,  forerun- 
ners of  the  press  of  today,  others  were  anxious  to  learn  navigation, 
shipbuilding,  marine  engineering,  and  other  useful  arts  and  sciences; 
and  alt  wished  to  begin  by  acquiring  English,  or  other  foreign  language, 
so  as  to  read  undcrsiandingly,  the  best  books  on  the  siiîijects  they 
desired  to  study.  Walks,  within  the  very  limited  area  permitted,  were 
not  very  safe,  then,  for  foreigners;  but  in  company  with  one's  young 
Japanese  friends,  the  hills  were  ascended  :  and  from  their  summits  the 
wide  prospect  of  historic  grotind  was  motive  for  interesting  chats, 
about  early  voyagers,  leading  to  the  present  and  future  of  Japan's 
place  in  the  Pacific  and  the  world. 

Count  Mutsu  often  visited  Nishiyama,  as  a  welcome  guest  and 
friend,  and  joined  in  the  walks  ;  he  had  already  become  a  leader  of 
men,  and  was  head  and  shoulders  above  the  average,  in  intellect  and 
cliaractcr.  The  Pacific  Islands  had  not  then  been  appropriat<.'kl  and 
apporti<.»ned  between  the  great  European  powers,  and  wiiii  a  large 
scale  track  chart,  the  possibtities  for  Japan  and  its  increasing  population 
were  often  discussed.  The  creation  ol  a  mercantile  marine,  first  of  all 
the  training  <.f  navigators,  was  discussed,  and  Siara  was  referred  to,  as 
an  illustration  of  what  might  be  done,  (Tl»e  writer  had  recently  com- 
manded a  large  vessel,  built  in  Siam  and  sailing  under  the  White 
Elephant;  his  experiences,  when  in  Australasia,  and  serving  in  the 
steam  sloop  of  war  there,  as  a  junior  officer,  being  brought  in). 

Everything  was  impossible  then,  nothing  conid  be  done  while  the 
Bakufu  and  powerful  Daimios  were  antagonistic.  The  Tokugawa 
bureaucracy  adhered  to  the  traditional  polic) ,  and  an  insurmonnuble 
obstacle  to  development  and  progress  existed.   At  Nishiyama  there  were 

no  raves  droppers  or  spies;  aud  discussion  was  free,  open,  and  iinreserv- 


as  a  member  of  a  foreign  Embassy,  the  new  Envoy,  Sir  Harry 
Parkes,  most  kindly  arranged  thst little  matter.  Hicti  acquaintanceship 
witli  learned  gentlemen  and  some  of  the  aristocratic  families  became 
possible  ;  the  scare  created  by  the  assassination  of  li-Kamon,  aud  the 
frequent  attacks  on  the  foreign  legations,  had  somewhat  subsided,  but 
no  Ibrel^et  was  permitted  to  go  about  freely  and  alone  :  the  Bette« 


found  to  be  impossible,  unless 
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gutr.î,  cadets  of  Hatamoto  fiimilies,  were  formed  into  an  esc<Hrt,  mfl 
there  were  foreign  soldiers  and  marines  still  on  guard  also. 

There  was  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  information  abuut 
Japanese  affairs  in  those  days  ;  booksellers,  even,  refusing  to  sell  to 
the  foreigner,  fearing  ilie  displeasure  of  the  officials. 

Count  Muisu's  respected  father  was  a  very  noted  scholar,  a  vassal 
of  the  Kishiu  clan,  and  pleasing  recollections  of  hitn  survive.  The 
Prince  bad  employed  German  officers  to  instruct  the  troops  of  the 
"Han"  (as  the  prtvinc-s  were  then  called)  and  the  Chiji  (GoverncMr) 
was  related  to  the  Imperial  family. 

Count  Mutsu  had  a  predilection  for  military  affairs,  and  in  many 
ways,  reminded  those  who  know  him  intimately,  of  a  celebrated  Austro- 
Hungarian  Diplomatist,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  "a  good  cavalry  officer 
had  been  lost  in  making  an  able  diplomatist."  Tiie  Prince  instructed 
Count  Mutsu  to  proceed  to  Europe,  to  make  enquiries  and  purt  liases 
of  the  newest  and  best  arms  of  precision,  and  arrange  for  the  engage- 
ment of  instructors,  makers  of  military  accoutrements;  and  on  other 
confidential  business.    The  writer  accompanied  him. 

Travelling  together  gave  abundant  opportunity  for  the  renewal  of 
the  old  dme  friendship,  and  conversations  on  a  more  mature  basis. 
Audiences  with  the  Smperor  of  Austria,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  other 
augnst  personages  :  interviews  with  distinguished  diplomatists  and 
learned  men,  including  Cardinal  Antonelli,  Count  Beust,  and  numerous 
others,  afforded  unique  opportunities  for  discussing  important  questions. 
!■  unctions  and  liospitalitiei  added  experiences  of  social  amenitie«^  and 
friendly  intercourse,  that  were  most  valuable.  While  in  Europe,  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  delayed  the  completion  of  the  special  business, 
and  many  parts  of  the  Continent  were  visited,  including  England  ;  the 
manufactories,  various  arts,  industries,  and  other  matters  were  enquired 
into,  with  very  unique  facilities  Museums,  collections  of  antiquities, 
works  of  art  included,  were  visited.  Memories  of  numerous  mcid- 
ents  and  episodes  arise,  in  connection  with  this  interesting  tour. 
While  moving  about,  an  invitation  was  received,  to  visit  Minden,  «s 
route,  where  there  were  a  great  many  prisoners  of  war.  On  Christmas 
eve,  accompanied  by  German  officers,  the  camp  outside  the  fortifications 
was  reached  ;  on  the  way,  some  cheap  cigars  were  purchased,  to  give 
to  the  poor  prisoners,  but  the  veterans  on  guard  took  them  from  the 
prisoners,  and  the  party  was  hurried  away.  It  was  afterwards  c.vjjlained 
that  tlicre  had  been  repeated  attempts  to  escape  en  masse,  and  a  plot  had 
been  just  discovered,  of  an  intended  erneute  on  Christmas  day,  when 
everybody  would  be  enjoying  themselves.  The  veterans  on  guard  had 
suspected  that  the  cigars  might  contain  secreted  communication,  from 
friends  ouiside,  and  the  appearance  i)f  Count  Mutsu,  who  had  a  some- 
what military  carriage  and  bearing,  led  them  to  thiui^  tiiai  he  was  an 
officer  of  one  of  the  French  foreign  legions.  An  awkward  scrap  waa 
narrowly  avoided. 

The  writer,  upon  returning  to  japan,  was  in  Tokyo  for  some  lim^ 
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boay  in  assisting  the  early  OTg«iiizers of  ibe  mercantHe  mviùMi',  leaving 
Japan  to  visit  Philadelphia  during  the  centennial,  and  for  more  rhan  a 
score  of  years  he  lost  touch  with  Japan  and  its  people.    His  gleanings, 
hoil'ever,  funiished  material  for  lectures  abroad. 

C  F^UKDES. 

Note.  The  heading  of  this  article  is  the  motto  on  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
author's  t.imily,  .mi]  ;xs  considered  apiiroprîafc,  as  (he  title  of  some  delightful 
inemories.  Our  readers  will  remember  an  article,  and  foot  note  in  our  July  issue^  to 
which  thqr 


Kan-RiD-Muttt  dtemé  par  le  capitaine  American  Biook^  et  Guactéraa  chîaoi»  4cri(* 
par  Katsa  capitaine  de  ce  vanasao,  àwcwcA,  le  voTage  snr  l'océan  padphlqne. 


REVIEWS. 


RELIGIOUS  TOPICS.  1 

A  late  issue  of  the  Jiji  Shimpo  contains  an  article  expressing  Mr. 
Fukuzawa's  view  with  regard  to  religion  which  ma}-  safely  be  taken 
as  that  of  a  majority  brought  up  under  his  inllucnce  which  is  still 
ezerciaed  upon  uie  moral  condition  of  the  young  generation  in  Japan. 
It  would  be  therefore  well  fur  those  who  are  interested  in  moral  and 
religious  questions  in  this  land  to  carefully  weigh  the  said  article. 


J 
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Firstly,  the  heading  of  the  article  is  characteristic.  "  Rel  igious  work 
maybe  compared  to  that  of  tea  dealers,"  He  goes  on  to  say,  *'So  far 
as  the  question  of  the  jireservation  of  peace  to  society  goes,  religion  is 
an  indispensable  factor,  and  so  we  do  not  prefer  one  religion  lu  the 
Other,  provided  it  is  well  organized  to  carry  out  the  grand  purpose. 
Naturally  having  no  religious  sentiment,  yet  for  the  sake  of  the  society 
in  which  we  li\e  it  is  important  that  our  fellow  men  <;ball  I>e  the 
followers  of  U.  There  are  various  sects  of  Buddhism  and  of  Christianity 
in  this  country,  but  to  one  who  looks  at  them  with  impartial  eyes,  there 
is  no  more  distinction  between  them  than  there  is  between  green  tea 
and  Chinese  tea.  We  do  not  mind  wlucli  \vc  drink  but  it  is  a  necessity 
that  i)eople  shall  at  least  for  once  know  the  taste  of  tea.  Tea  dealers 
are  busy  trying  to  show  dieir  goods  in  best  possible  light  But  how 
do  the  merchants  of  religion  (notice  the  expression  ;  he  compares 
religious  workers  to  merchants)  to  obtain  credit  fir  their  failh.  L<K.>k  at 
Buddhist  !  How  deplorable  is  their  conduct.  Is  not  their  character 
shamefully  degraded?  Does  not  total  corrttpti<m  run  through  their 
internal  organism  ?  yet,  do  they  not  disparage  religions  which  are  not  of 
their  own  caste?  Was  it  not  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  Shin  sect 
not  to  scolï  at  other  systems  of  faith  ?  yet  they  are  to-(iay  openly  violating 
this  worthy  maxim.  Surely  they  are  doomed  to  destruction.  Next  look 
at  Christianity.  Many  priests  of  this  form  of  fiûth  behave  compara- 
tively lietter  than  Buddhist  priests,  but  they  are  fearfully  intorelant 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  arguments  and  claims  of  others.  Therefore 
admirable  as  their  ideal  is,  their  work  is  slow.  The  method  of  preach- 
ing employed  by  these  priests  is  entirel\-  unfitted  ibr  our  country  which 
has  its  <  )wn  national  customs  and  habits  in  matters  relatini;  to  marriage 
and  funeral  ceremonies  ;  and  yet  in  coming  to  us  they  em)>loy  the 
same  methods  as  were  used  in  Africa  centuries  ago.  Should  not  the 
Japanese  be  treated  as  civUised  race  ?  Nearly  all  of  the  forty  million 
people  in  Japan  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  practically  speaking,  have  no 
religion.  They  have  unf<»rtnnately  not  yet  taken  to  the  drink  called 
religion.  Is  it  not  high  iinie  for  so  called  religious  workers  lu  make 
our  people  to  »p  and  taste  this  precious  tea  ? 

*   *  * 

The  Nippon  Shugi  (Japanism)  a  magazine  which  is  an  organ  of 
conservative  thinkers,  has  proposed  the  following  pcsturates  challenging 
answers  of  Christians. 

1.  Ts  It  possible  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
Japanese  Emperor  with  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  which  leaclics  that 
Christ  is  the  supreme  Governor  of  all  tilings  both  visible  and  invisible  ? 

2.  Ts  it  not  against  the  ver}*  Constitution  of  Japan  to  recognize 
supreme  beings  such  as  a  God,  a  Jesus,  a  Pope,  a  Church  or  a  Bible 
other  than  the  sovereign  of  the  country. 

3.  Do  Christians  mean  to  regard  Jesus  as  a  fitithful  subject  of  the 
Japanese  Emperor  cmt  do  they  mean  to  bring  down  the  latter  under  the 
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rule  or  the  fonner  so  that  he  might  offer  the  prayer  saying,  Jesus,  the  Son 

of  God,  have  racrcy  upon  me  ? 

4.  Are  Christians  prepared  to  confess  their  f.iiih  in  sue  h  terms  as  lo 
satisfy  our  rational  feelings  and  can  they  meet  fairly  ail  ilic  philosophical 
and  meologlcal  questions  proposed  to  Üiem  ? 


Buddhists  who  had  hitherto  been  dormant  have  no  \  begun  to  do 
their  best  to  promote  their  own  interesta  The  Ha$tsm  M^igazine  is  the 
outcome  of  this  movement  It  contanis  many  readable  article^  on 
subjects  ot  religion  and  arts  illustrated  in  a  most  perfect  manner.  We 
wish  our  contemporarj'  every  success. 

GWAIKOKU  GOGAKUZASSHI. 

The  Gwaikoktt  Gogahtsutsshit  as  its  name  implies,  does  not  pretend 

to  do  more  than  instruct  the  Japanese  in  foreign  lan^u  iL^cs.  An  eminent 
scholar  of  each  of  these  lanu^nas^es  is  actively  engaged  in  its  publication. 
The  necessity  of  a  magazine  like  this  is  obvious  enough,  and  we  trust 
the  work  wiU  be  welcomed  b}'  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  stndy 
ol  languages.   May  the  publisher  have  evety  success  in  this  undertaking. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

(Oar  Survey  extends  to  Sept.  13th) 


THE  CROWN  PRINCE. 

On  the  3 1st  ult. ,  H.I.TI.  the  Crown  Prince  attained  his  majority, 
accordinLT  loilie  linperial  Hou.se  Law,  ou  reachiiiL;  Iiis  eighteenth  year. 
'Ihe  event  would  have  been  accompaniccl  by  some  i;rand 
ceremony,  if  the  country  had  not  been  still  in  nmnming  for  the  death 
of  the  Km  press- Dowager.  A^  it  was,  the  (by  was  cclebratctl  ((nieUy  at 
the  Sea  Shore  Palace  of  lla\inna,  where  Iiis  Imperial  Ilii;hne>s  happened 
to  be  staying,  and  the  people  over  the  country  Icept  their  rejoicings  in 
their  hearts.  ^ 

INTRODUCTION  OF  NEW  ELEMENTS  IN  THE  OFHCIAL  CIRCLE. 

The  long  talked  of  (^hmm  CounciltorB  have  been  appointed  at 
last  This  Is  one  of  the  signs  that  the  present  Government  has  gatherd  up 
its  ^iritand  determined  to  carry  out,  however  serious  the  difficul- 
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ties  may  be,  the  program  proclaimed  at  the  time  of  its  inception. 

Ckokunm  is  the  highest  of  the  three  official  ranks  in  Japan  and  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  newly  appointed  officials  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  ordinary  councillors  who  are  of  the  Süm'n  or  second  rank. 
Each  Department,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  is  to  have  a  Chokunin  Counciller,  whose  nature  may  be  best 
shown  by  s.iyinf;  that  the  ofhcc  correspond^  in  fact  to  the  British 
Parliamcntan-  Uu' k*r-Scci  clary  of  State.  As  may  hccn  seen  from  the 
following  list,  the  new  oßiciab,  save  one,  have  been  taken  from  oatside 
the  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Y.  Osaki,  attached  to  the  Foreign  Department,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Progiwsl»e  Piurty. 

Ifr.  T.  Tokatomi.  attached  to  the  Home  Department,  was  the  proprietor  and 

editor  of  the  Kokttmin  Shimbun. 

Mr.  T.  i'aketomi  attached  to  the  Finance  Department  was  a  prominent  mcmlicr 
of  the  Progressive  Fwrty. 

Mr.  s.  (lam*  attached  to  the  Colonial  Dqiartmeot  was  also  a  prombient  Fn> 

gressionist. 

Mr.  S.  Komat,  attached  to  Üie  Department  for  Agriculture  and  Gommeroe,  was 
in  the  service  of  the  Finance  Department 

On  the  abolition  of  the  Colonial  Department  Mn  Gamd  was  removed 
to  be  the  Director  of  the  Hokkaido  alTairs  Bureau  in  the  Home  Depart- 
ment Together  with  the  Œokmin  Councillors,  there  have  been  two 
other  important  official  appointments.  Mr.  K.  Minoura  and  Mr.  S. 
Shiga  of  the  Progressive  Party  l^eing  made  Directors  respectively  of  the 
Commercial  Bureau  and  the  Forestry  Bureau  in  the  Department  for 
Agriculture  and  Commerce.  These  new  officials  are  all  men  of 
tried  ability.  The  introduction  of  this  fresh  element  into  the  ofTicial 
circle  is  a  long  step  toward  the  realization  of  the  Government  founded 
\ipon  a  national  basis.  It  is  understood  that  ilic  hiinlen  of  accomplish- 
ing fundamental  reforms,  as  promised  by  üie  Cabinet,  will  largely 
devolve  upon  these  new  oßicials. 

THK  AlX\lI.NIS'I*RATION  REFORM  COMMISSION. 

Accordingly,  the  Admistration  Reform  Commission  was  recon« 
Stmcted  so  as  to  include  the  Chokunin  Councillors  among  its  mcmbero. 
As  our  readers  w  ill  remonber,  this  commission  was  appointed  shortly 
after  the  present  Cabinet  came  into  existence,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating the  needed  reforms  in  the  administrative  s}'stem.    It  was 
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presided  over  by  Count  Okuma  and  consisted  of  Vice-Ministeis, 
Directors  of  Bureaus  and  certain  other  official  When,  however,  the 
CoDamissioners  proceeded  to  perform  the  task  entrusted  to  them,  they 
found  that  the  members  were  too  numerous  for  working  purposes. 
Hence,  at  the  same  time  that  the  new  ConnciUois  were  appointed  to 
the  Commission,  a  number  of  the  original  members  were  withdrawn 
from  it  We  do  not  think  the  C\>mmis8ion  ^ill  work  a  miracle.  But 
its  leconstruction  shows  that  the  (lovemment  is  in  earnest,  and  that 
the  attempt  at  administrative  reform  is  not  a  sham,  as  is  supposed 
by  some,  for  satisfying  popular  parties. 

ABOLITION  OF  THE  COLONIAI.  DEPARTMENT. 
The  news  of  the  abolition  of  the  Colonial  Departm«it  was  &vcmr- 
ably  received  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  From  the  very  tone 
when  the  Dqpstftment  was  first  established  under  the  It5  Cabinet,  many 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  superfluous  and  the  Progressive  Party  has 
been  insisting  on  its  abolidon.  If  some  were  surprized  by  the  sudden 
action  of  the  Government,  it  was  simply  because  they  did  not  expect  it 
so  soon.  The  Hokkaido  Affairs  Bureau  of  the  abolished  Departn^t 
was  incorporated  into  the  Home  Department  and  the  Fonnosan  Affairs 
Bureau  was  attached  to  the  Cabinet  Since  Hokkaido  and  Fonnosa 
have  few  features  in  common,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  administered  by  a  special  Minister.  Govemment:\I  expendi- 
tures should  be  increased  if  necessary,  but  economy  must  be  insisted 
upon  wherever  it  is  possible. 

RUSSIANS  IN  KOREA. 

JMr.  W'acbcr,  who  has  been  a  conspicuous  ii^uic  m  ilie  recent 
affairs  of  Korea,  has  been  replaced  by  Mr.  Speyer  and  it  is  understood 
that  he  will  leave  the  country  in  a  short  time.  His  last  act  as  the 
Russian  Rcpresenutive  was  to  obtain  from  the  iCorean  Government 
the  lease  of  a  coal  dépôt  on  Salmon  Island  near  Fusan.  Just  at  the 
time  when  Mr.  Waeber's  place  is  taken  by  the  new  Mincer,  there  is 
pending  the  question  of  the  engagement  of  Russian  soldiers  as  instruc- 
tois  of  the  Korean  Army.  According  to  reports  from  Seoul,  the 
Korean  authorities  were  advised  by  Mr.  Waeber  to  employ  the  thirteen 
officers  and  privates  who  were  said  to  have  come  to  the  Korean  capital 
Ibr  "sight-seeing."  The  Government  has  not  yet  decided  to  act  on 
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the  aducc,  and  keen  interest  is  taken  as  to  what  coarse  Mr.  Speyer 
would  pursue  in  regard  to  the  problem.  In  the  mean  time,  Baion 
Rosen,  the  new  Rosnan  Minister  to  japan,  is  having  interviews  with 
Gbnnt  Okoma,  and  the  subject  discussed  by  them  is  supposed  to  have 
some  relation  to  Korean  afTairs.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  Korean 
aflàÎTS  are  all  settled  in  Seoul  We  hope  that  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Minister  and  the  Representative  of  the  Czar  will  reach  a  satislactory 
settlement  in  considering  the  i>est  means  of  assisting  the  common  neigh- 
bour of  their  respective  countries. 

RE  CHUN  YOUG. 

Prince  Re  Chun  Youg,  the  grandson  of  Tai-Wan-kun  of  Korea, 
who  was  staying  in  diis  couutiy,  has  started  for  Europe.  He  is  to  stay 
mostly  in  England,  where  he  will  devote  his  time  to  the  investigation 
of  politics  and  social  affairs.  We  hope  his  stay  in  Europe  will  conduce 
to  the  progress  of  his  country  at  some  future  period. 

LIEUT.-GENEKAL  KAWAKA.MI  IN  SIBERIA. 

Lieutenant  General  Kawakami,  Vice>Chief  of  the  General  Staif  of 
the  Japanese  Army,  has  been  on  a  visit  to  Siberia.  He  went  to 
Vladivostock  by  a  Japanese  steamer,  and  thence  proceeded  as  far  as 

Khabarovka.  The  Russian  authorities,  ci\il,  military  and  naval, 
received  the  Japanese  general  in  the  moi>t  cordial  and  friendly  manner. 
Lieutenant  General  Kawakami  has  sent  home  consecutive  accounts  of 
his  journey  which  have  been  published  in  various  papers  and  the  i>eople 
have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  kindness  shown  to  him  by  the 
Russians. 

MARQUIS  IT&S  RETURN 

Marquis  liô  is  to  1k'  contrraiulated  on  hi^  icturn  from  a  successful 
journey.  He  was  welconiLd  in  foreign  Cuunlries  as  the  Jaj)ancsc 
statesman  who  was  the  Prime  Minister  at  the  time  of  (he  late  war,  and 
had  occasion  to  exchange  views  with  some  of  the  forem(»sl  men  of 
Kurope.  Mc  is  no  doubt  salibfied  with  the  cordial  recepti^Mi  accorded 
to  him  ;  so  are  die  Japanese  i)coplc,  too.  It  is  beyond  (luestion  that 
the  Marquis's  observations  durinL;  the  tour  w  ill  be  turned  to  i^tM  Kl  account 
to  the  advantage  of  the  country.    But  it  is  premature  to  think  that  his 
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fetttm  will  cause  a  change  in  the  present  ix>litical  situation»  As  to 

the  motive  of  bis  earlj  return,  all  the  ii^gentoiis  conjectures  have  < 

turned  out  to  be  unfounded.   The  Marquis  retired  to  his  villa  at  Oiso 

after  a  few  days'  s  lay  in  the  Capital 

THE  GOLD  STANDARD. 

The  day  is  ftst  approaching  when  the  gold  standard  will  be  in 
force  in  this  counti^r.  What  its  effects  on  our  finance  and  trade 
will  be,  is  a  question  we  do  not  attempt  to  solve  at  present  One  thing 
we  can  safely  do  is  to  notice  the  effect  on  the  rate  of  exchange  already 
brought  about  in  anticipation  of  the  gold  standard.  The  rate  of  ex* 
change  between  Japan  and  countries  of  Europe  and  America  seems  to 
be  no  longer  affected  by  the  fluctuation  of  the  value  of  silver.  On 
August  2nd,  the  value  of  silver  being  26|  d.  an  ounce  the  rate  of  exchange 
tias  for  London  a  s.  for  r  >««.  On  the  and  inst ,  silver  fell  as  far  as 
23J  </.  an  ounce  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  rate  of  exchange  was  2  |  d.  | 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  of  exchange  between  Japan  and  China  is  , 
affected  by  the  value  of  silver.  At  the  bcginninq^  of  August,  too  yen 
was  equal  to  78  taels,  but  on  September  4th  the  rate  rose  as  far  as  87^ 
taels.  The  steadiness  of  the  rate  of  exchange  was  counted  one  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  fmm  the  gold  standard.  The  new  currency 
system  has  proved  a  success,  in  this  respect  at  least. 

THE  SILK  TRADE. 

The  silk  trade  has  been  very  prosperous  this  year.  The  following 
figures  give  the  ainounis  and  values  of  raw  silk  sold  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  present  and  preceding  years. 

Amount  (in  khi).  Value  (in  j't^i). 

1897  2,847,920  21,161,338 

1896  1,648,140  11,918,896 

THE  COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM,  *" 

The  commercial  museum  newly  opened  under  the  management  of 
the  Commercial  Bureau  is  in  the  building  of  the  Dcpartnu  nt  KfAerricul- 
ture  and  Commerce.  The  public  has  free  access  to  tlic  c.slablisliment 
which  conlains  samples  of  native  products  and  imported  articles,  num- 
bering 601 7  at  present 
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JAPANliSE  i'ERSONAL  NAMES 

In  transliterating  Japanese  personal  names,  there  are  two  different 
ways  as  to  âie  ord«r  of  the  £unily  and  individual  names.  In  Japanese, 
as  oor  readers  may  well  know,  the  iamiljr  name  precedes  the  individual 
name,  and  the  order  is  maintained  by  some  even  in  writings  in  foreign 
lant^nages.  Others,  however,  follow  the  European  style  and  put  the 
family  name  after  the  individual.  Since  the  i^rcvalcncc  of  these  two 
ways  is  extremely  confusing  to  readers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
Japanese  language,  we  will  make  it  the  rule  in  this  magazine  to  reverse 
the  Japanese  order  and  to  let  the  family  name  follow  the  individual, 
with  the  exception  of  historical  personages,  in  whose  axse  the  family  and 
individual  names  often  consiituie  an  inseparable  whole,  and  oi  noms-äe- 
plume  of  literary  men  and  artists. 

OBITUARY  :  COUNT  MUTSU. 

It  was  several  ^  ears  ago  that  Count  Mutsu  was  reported  to  be  hope- 
lessly ill  of  consumption.  Since  then,  however,  he  lived  to  play  art 
important  part  in  the  political  development  of  the  cuuntr>'  and  to 
conduct  the  foreign  affairs  during  the  eventful  lime  of  our  war  with 
China.  But  he  is  gone  at  last  An  account  of  his  life  is  publislied 
elsewhere  ia  this  magazine. 


DIARY. 


AUGUST. 
14.  Lteat-Geo.  Nogf,  Govenior*Ceiieral 
of  Formosa,  stirted  from  the  Capital 
to  the  island. 
Lient.-Gen.  Kawakami   arrived  at 
Khäfaarovka,  In  Siberia. 

16.  Frinoe  Arisi^w«,  Specbt  Ftavoy  to 

the  Queen's  JttUIe^  icturaed  to  the 
Capital. 

ßaron  Rosen,  the  new  Kassian  Minis- 
ter to  Japan,  arrived  at  tlie  Capital. 

17.  Fonnoaan  ahorigines  entertained  at 

Seiyotten,  Uyeno  Park. 
19.  Russia  reported  to  have  appîiefl  to  the 
Korean  Government  for  the  lease  of 


a  coal  dqi6t  on  Salmon  Island. 

Mr.  R.  Hotta  appointed  acting  chief 
of  the  iron  and  stee!  foundry-. 

23.  The*  Emjx^ror  and  Fmpress  returned 

to  the  Capital  irom  Kyoto. 
Xorat  reported  to  have  giantad  to 
Russia  the  lease  Of  Salmoa  Island. 

24.  Baron  Rosen  prciantedhb  credentials 

to  the  Emperor, 
The  new  Japanese  ironclad,  Fuji, 
reported  to  have  started  firom 
London  on  the  17th  hist 

Count  Mutsu  died  in  Nlshlc^dkara,  a 

suburb  of  Tokyo. 
35.  The  treaty  between  Japan  and  lIoU 
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land  reported  to  have  beenjratified. 
Mr.  Spqrer,  the  RumIhi  Mlnisler  to 

Koraa,  started  for  Seoal. 
Re  Chan  Yorii^,  the  Korean  Prince, 
started  from  Tokyo  for  Europe 
26.  Baron  Rosen  called  on  Count  Oku  ma 
at  the  Fomgn  Oflfioe. 
Appointnient  of  Chokonlii  Coondl* 
lors  anrl  other  officials. 
31.  The  Crown  Frince  attained  Uù  inajo* 
rity- 

SEPTEMBER. 
I.  The  Cokmial  Deputment  ahoHshed. 

.  The  CommcrcLil  Museum  opened  in 
the  Dt'pirtment  for  Agricaltare  and 
Commerce. 
The  ExhibitifHi  of  Biherfes  opened  in 
K6b«. 

Viscoant  Aoki,  the  Japanese  Minister 

to  Germany,  returned  home. 

3.  Lieut.' Gen.  Kawakami  reported  to 

have  come  to  Vladivoslock  on  Iiis 
way  home;. 

4.  Tbc  Japanae  LegatioQ  îo  Brasil 

report(  d  to  have  been  opened  on 

Aug.  30th. 
Baron  Vasuba  appointed  the  Govcr- 
nor  of  Hoklcaidô. 

5.  Mr.  Makido,  the  Japanese  Minister  to 

Ital/,  started  from  Yokohama. 


Manjois  Itu  returned  irom  his  tour 

in  Europe. 
Mr.  lishea,  new  BrasUian  MfniriKr 

to  Japan,  and  Mr.  Hamlin,  the  U. 

S.  Commissioner  for  the  seal  oonfe* 

renoe^  arrived  at  Yokohanu. 
&  Mr.  Vfr>ha  yöng,  Korean  Sfiniiter  to 

Japan,  arrived  at  the  Capital 
7.  Baron  Rosen  had  a  long  interview 

with  Coont  Oknma  at  the  Fore^ 

Office. 

6.  Ratifications  of  the  Tivaty  between 
Japan  and  Spain  exchanged  at  the 

Fon^  Office. 

Mr.  Fojita  of  the  Department  of 
Aijriculture  and  Commerce,  and 
Prof.  Mitsukuri  of  the  Imperial 
Univeni^  n^ported  to  have  been 
appointed  to  lepiesait  Japan  in  tlie 
seal  conference. 

Violent  storm  in  Tôkyô  and  provin- 
ces. 

ta  Mr.  K.  Yamada  appointed  the  chfef 
secretary  of  the  Honae  of  Repieaent« 

attve«. 

General  meeting  oi  the  .'■hareholders 
of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank. 
13.  The  Administration  Reform  Commi> 
sston  reconstnicted. 
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NOTICE. 


Thk  Far  East  is  conducted  by  Japanese  and  intended  to 
he  an  exponent  of  Japanese  thoughts  and  affairs  as  weil  as  an 
organ  of  free  interchange  of  views  between  foreigners  and 
Japanese. 

The  Far  East  will  be  opened  so  far  as  possible  to  contri- 
butors and  correspondents,  both  foreign  ana  Japanese.  Tlu- 
Editor,  however,  can  not  warrant  the  return  of  rejected 
manuscripts. 

Writings  in  any  European  langauge  may  be  nublished. 
The  Editor  will  undertake,  when  he  thinks  suitable,  to 
answer  questions  about  Japan  and  the  Japanese. 

AVIS. 


Le  Far  East  est  une  revue  dirigée  entièrement  par  des 
Japonais  ;  son  objet  est  d'  exposer  la  pensée  et  les  choses  du 
Japon  et  d' être  en  même  temps  un  moyen  de  communication 
intellectuelle  entre  étrangers  et  Japonais  ;  elle  sera  ouverte 
dans  la  plus  large  mesure  possible  aux  productions  littéraires 
des  uns  et  des  autres,  en  toute  langue  Euroj)éenne. 

L'éditeur  s'efforcera  de  réj^nclre,  sous  certaines  réserves, 
aux  questions  que  les  lecteurs  du  Far  East  voudront  bien  luis 
adresser  concernant  le  Japon. 


Printed  by  the  Shueltha.  TökyO,  Japan. 
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THE  NEW  CURRENCY  SYSTEM 
IN  OPERATION. 

The  1st  of  October,  1897,  is  certainly  a  memorable  day  in  the 

annale  of  Japanese  finance,  because,  on  that  day,  Japan  joined  tlie 
coterie  of  gold-using  countries  by  putting  the  new  currency  law  in 
operation.  The  reasons  which  induced  the  authorities  to  adopt  the 
gold  standard  were  explained  in  early  numbers*  of  this  magazine  by 
no  less  personages  than  Count  Matsukata.  the  Premier  and  the  Minister 
k>T  Finance,  and  Mr.  T.  Taketomi,  the  Chaii  inan  of  the  Sjicci.il  Cont- 
nnttt  <:  <jl  the  House  of  Representatives  for  e>n^aiiiig  the  monetary 
rcli'nn  biil.  To  repcu  them  iicre,  therefore,  WMuld  be  superfluous. 
Un  the  other  hand,  it  Ja  aot  yet  time  to  survey  tiic  lesulLs  produced  by 
the  new  currency  system,  and  to  judge  the  merit  of  otir  gold  standard 
in  the  light  ut  the  liuiu  actually  boiu  by  it.  iiuL  \vc  can  not  let  the 
present  occasion  pass  without  paying  a  tribute  to  its  importance.  The 
best  thing  for  us  to  do  seems  to  be  to  recapitulate  the  $tq>s  taken  by 
the  Government  for  carrying  out  the  monetary  reform,  and  to  mark 
the  more  weighty  of  the  financial  and  economical  phenomena  bearing 
upon  the  change  of  currency  in  this  country. 

The  monetary  reform  bill  was  introduced  to  the  Diet  on  the  ist 
of  March  last,  and  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
by  the  House  of  Peers,  on  the  ixth  and  ajrd  respectively.  The  bill 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor  on  the  36tfa,  and  promulgated  as  the 
currency  law  on  the  sçth  of  the  same  month. 

According  to  this  law,  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  stopped  at 
once,  and  Ute  gold  standard  was  to  be  adopted  from  October  ist,  that 

•  ViUe  Tat  Far  Last,  Mardi  and  Aprii  1897. 
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is  to  say,  gold  alone  was  to  be  the  legal  lender  to  any  amount  and  the 
paper  notes  were  to  be  converted  into  gold  from  that  date.  The 
unit  of  the  new  gold  currency»  which  is  also  called  yen^  was  made 
approximately  equal  in  value  to  the  hitherto  existing  silver  yen,  and 
just  one  half  of  the  old  gold  yen.  The  one  yen  silver  pieces  were  to  be 
gradually  exchanged  into  gold,  according  as  the  Government  may 
deem  it  convenient  to  do  so,  at  the  rate  of  one  gold  yen  against  one 
silver  yen.  In  the  mean  lime,  the  circulation  of  one  yen  silver  pieces 
as  legal  tender  was  to  be  continued  until  it  should  be  prohibited  by  an 
Imperial  Ordinance.  This  Ordinance,  however,  must  be  promulgated 
six  months  previous  to  the  actual  prohibition,  and  the  silver  yen,  if 
not  exchanged  within  five  years  after  the  prohibition  of  its  circulation, 
was  to  be  treated  as  bullion. 

In  the  six  months*  time  between  the  prormilsration  of  the  currency 
law  and  the  dale  fixed  for  the  adoinion  of  tin?  gold  standard,  the 
Dci)artinent  for  Finance  were  as^^idibuisly  en-a^^ed  in  mnkini;  acce«;sr>ry 
regulations,  und  takinc:  <ithcr  prepaiatoty  nieasnics  requirt-rl  far  puiiing 
tiie  currency  law  into  opcr.iiion.  We  may  mention,  amonp^  the  rest, 
the  régulation  relating  to  the  free  coinage  of  gold,  by  which  the 
(lovernmcnt  Mint  was  proclaimed  open  to  the  public  for  the  coinage 
of  the  new  currency  ;  and  another  determining  the  forms  of  the  new 
gold  coins,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds,  one  being  five  ycn^  the 
second  kn  yen,  and  the  third  twenty in  value.  All  this  while,  the 
authorities  were  accumulating  the  fund  for  exchanging  the  silver  currency 
into  the  gold,  with  the  result  that,  by  the  end  of  September,  the  new  gold 
coins  in  the  hand  of  the  Government  amounted  to  48,ooo,ooo>i«». 
But  this  by  no  means  exhausts  the  reserve  in  gold  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  As  Count  Matsukata  explained  in  his  speech  at  the  Diet 
as  well  as  in  the  pages  of  Tkb  Far  East,  a  great  portion  of  the  Chinese 
war  indemnity  is  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fund  required  by  the 
establishment  of  the  gold  standard.  The  amount  of  gold  bullion 
received  in  London  up  to  the  last  day  of  August  reached  £  7»7»o,536, 
out  of  which  48,000^000  yen  of  the  new  currency  referred  to  above 
were  coined*  Thus  there  still  remains  of  the  already  received  Chinese 
indemnity,  a  sum  of  gold  enough  for  coining  nearly  39,000,000  yen 
of  the  new  currency.  Beside  this,  £  4,386,000,  secured  by  the  sale 
of  Japanese  bonds  in  London,  may  be  appropriated  for  exchange  fund. 
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And  as  a  last  resort,  there  is  a  gold  reserve  of  more  than  37,000^000 
yefi  in  the  Bank  of  Japan,  To  speak  more  exactly,  the  gohl  reserve  of 
the  Bank  of  Japan,  consisting  of  the  old  >w;  î^old  pieces,  gold  bullion, 
and  foreign  p^old  coins,  was  37,423,693^4'«  ou  the  zgth  of  September. 
With  this  reserve,  tlie  Oovernmcni  was  ready  to  undertake'  the  exchange 
<  >r  the  silver  currency  from  the  lirst  day  after  the  adoption  of  the  gold 
standard,  a  notification  to  that  efTect  being  issued  on  the  21st  of 
September,  and  an  Imperial  Ordinance  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  the 
one>'«:'«  silver  pieces  from  April  2nd,  îSgS,  was  issued  on  October  ist. 

Thus  the  new  currency  svaiem  eanic  into  operation.  Among  the 
financial  and  economical  phenomena  which  have  transpired  during  the 
time  of  the  prej)aration  for  the  monettry  reform,  by  far  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  extraordinary  fall  in  the  value  of  silver. 
Indeed,  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  was  anticipated  by  the  Japanese 
Government  In  considering  the  new  gold  yen  equal  to  the 
silver  ye»,  silver  was  estimated  a  little  lower  than  the  market  price. 
On  the  ist  of  March  last,  when  the  currency  bill  was  introduced  to  the 
Diet,  the  price  of  silver  reported  from  London  was  d.  an  ounce, 
the  mtio  of  gold  and  silver  being  i  to  31.65  while  the  legal  price  of 
silver,  I  e.,  the  price  assumed  by  the  currency  law,  was  29 an 
ounce,  and  the  legal  ratio  of  gold  and  silver  i  to  3I.34<  Since  then, 
however,  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  has  been  much  greater  than  the 
framers  of  the  currency  law  anticipated.  The  recent  fluctuation  in  the 
value  of  silver  as  reported  from  London  is  shown  by  the  following  : 
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When  the  value  of  silver  was  at  the  lowest  point,  the  ratio  of  gold  and 
silver  was  i  to  39.66.    There  is  no  doubt  that  various  causes  have 
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concurred  to  bring  about  this  extraordinary  depreciation  of  silver. 
But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  investigate  them  in  this  article.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  change  of  currency  in  our  country  constitutes  one  of 

the  causes. 

What  \vc  have  now  to  take  into  consideration  is  not  so  much  the 
causes  of  the  fall  in  Uie  value  of  silver,  as  its  effect  upon  Japanese 
finance.  Owing  to  the  disparity  between  the  legal  and  market  price 
of  silver*  it  can  not  be  disputed  that  the  Japanese  Government  will 
incur  no  inconsiderable  loss  in  exchanging  the  stiver  into  the  gold. 
Supposing  that  the  value  of  silver  were  at  the  lowest  point  to  which  it 
recently  went  down,  the  loss  arising  out  of  the  exchange  would  be 
nearly  I9«é»per>e».  Indeed,  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  new 
currency  ^tem  have  taken  advantage  of  this  lact  for  attacking  the 
author  of  the  measure,  alleging  that  the  Japanese  yen  silver  pieces, 
which  have  been  exported  to  foreign  countries,  will  come  back  in 
enormous  numbers,  and  that  the  Government  will  be  inexplicably 
embarrassed  by  being  obliged  to  exchange  thero  into  gold  at  the  legal 
ratio.  But  it  is  not  an  unmixed  loss  which  the  Japanese  exchequer 
sustains  from  the  depreciation  of  silver  ;  because,  if  the  Government 
loses  so  much  per  jMM  when  exchanging  silver  into  gold,  it  gains  jusi 
as  much  per^tv/  when  disbursins^  money  in  gold-using  countries.  To 
put  the  same  thing  in  another  statement,  if  Japan  had  not  adopted  the 
gold  standard,  the  purchasing  power  of  her  currency  would  have 
decreased  concomitantly  with  the  depreciation  of  silver.  The  escape 
from  this  loss  is  a  gain  resulting  from  tlie  change  of  currency. 

I'he  total  amounts  of  export  and  import  of  silver  ycu  from  the 
opening  of  ihc  Japanese  Mini  to  the  end  of  July  last,  is  as  follows  ; 


This  surplus  of  export  of  silver  yen  over  import  is  the  maximum 
amount  circulating  in  foreign  countries.  £ven  assuming  for  the  sake 
of  aigument  the  impossible  case  of  the  whole  of  this  amount  being 
re-imported  for  exchange,  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Government  will  be 
more  than  set  off  by  the  escape  from  the  loss  which,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  gold  standard,  would  have  resulted  from  the  depreciation  of 
silver  ;  because  the  amount  of  money,  already  fixed  by  the  budgets  to 


Kxporl 
Import 

Surplus  of  export 


121,934,31 1 

7.48U.863 
114,444.443 
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be  disbarsed  in  gold-asing  countries  in  die  years  from  1898  to  1905»  is 
no  less  than  130,077,030  yen. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  surplus  of  export  is  not 
circulating  abroad,  and  the  whole  amount  in  circulation  will  not  come 
back  for  exchange.  Mow  much  of  the  Japanese  silver  currency  will 
find  its  way  hack,  is  merely  a  matter  of  conjecinre.  It  is  true  that 
the  iinpijrt  of  silver  yen  has  decidedly  increased  since  August  last, 
when  iIk-  dilTerencc  between  the  legal  aiul  market  price  of  silver  be- 
came considerable.  Until  July,  there  was  almost  no  import  ol  Japanese 
currency,  but  it  amounted  ti>  334,250  yen  in  August,  and  to  925,402 
yiii  in  the  first  ten  days  of  September.  T^ut  in  the  opinion  of  a  great 
miinber  ol  linancial  experts,  the  uniouni  t)!  returnini;  silver  yen  is 
supposed  not  to  be  so  great  as  to  disturb  the  arrangemcni  of  the  Japanese 
Government  It  is  a  well-known  6ict  that  no  small  quantity  of  the 
exported  silver  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  who, 
prefering  to  treat  the  coins  as  bnllion,  have  largely  disfigured  them. 
Sach  coins,  of  coarse,  will  not  be  eligible  for  exchange.  Again,  a 
great  amount  of  the  exported  currency  is  actually  needed  as  a  medium 
of  trade  in  British  and  other  colonies  of  the  East,  certain  banks  of  those 
places  even  hoarding  the  silver  as  a  reserve  for  the  conversion  of 
paper  notes.  Indeed*  a  considerable  portion  of  Japanese  currency  was 
coined  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  demand  in  these  colonies — nay, 
sometimes  in  compliance  with  their  request.  It  is,  therefore,  held  to  be 
highly  improbable  that  the  silver  pieces  circulating  there  will  be  sent 
back  in  alarming  numbers.  Lastly,  a  projcci  has  been  carried  out  for 
circulating  the  silver  jtv/ as  a  sort  of  legal  tender  in  Korea  by  pulling 
an  official  mark  on  the  coin.  This  measure  will  also  reduce  the 
amount  of  silver  to  be  returned  for  exchange.  These  are  the  reasons  given 
for  estimating  the  amount  of  returning  silver  to  be  inconsiderable. 
Whether  this  view  be  correct  or  not,  remains  to  be  «;ecn,  as  is  the 
case  will)  .ill  estimates  which  are  more  "f  I'^ss  conjectural.  But  the 
exchange  operation  in  ihe  first  six  days  alter  liie  adoption  of  the  gold 
standard  seems  to  point  to  the  coroboralion  of  the  .ib..ve  opinion. 
Tlie  following  is  the  amount  of  the  exchange  pei  formed  in  the  said 
lime. 
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silm^M  832«  797 

conv-erdble  notes  »,604,016 
total  3*436,815 

Those  who  have  exchanged  paper  noies  into  gold  either  must  have 
done  so  from  mere  cnriooity,  or  must  have  been  neoeasitated  to  do  so 
by  ihe  surplus  of  the  import  trade  over  the  export  which  has  no  connect 
ion  with  the  gold  standard.  If  the  silver  j«»  were  coming  back  in  enor- 
mous quantities,  the  amount  of  silver  exchanged,  not  that  of  notes, 
ought  to  have  been  greater. 

SupiXMÎng,  however,  that  the  amount  of  silver  re-imported  for  ex« 
change  be  as  great  as  is  feared  by  the  opponents  of  the  gold  standard, 
the  loss  caused  by  it  would  only  be  lemporarf.  If  the  permanent 
advantages  of  the  gold  standard  are  obvious,  we  need  not  shrink  before 
a  temporary  loss.  Only,  the  Government  shonld  do  all  in  ils  power  to 
minimize  the  disadvantage,  even  though  it  be  temporary.  It  was 
ceriairrly  f  jr  this  purpose  tliat  the  circulation  of  silver  j/f«  was  curtailed 
to  the  sliortesi  posible  period  allowed  in  the  currency  law,  i.e.,  six 
months  after  the  goUl  standard  came  into  torcc. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  solely  occupied  with  the  exported  silver 
currency  ;  but  in  dealing  with  the  ({ueslion  of  exchange  we  can  not 
overlook  the  amount  of  .silver  circulating  in  the  country.  It  was 
37,177,602  yen  at  the  end  of  AugusL  The  Government,  however, 
ought  not  to  have  any  difficulty  in  o^changing  this  sum  into  gold. 
The  next  question  is,  what  will  be  done  with  the  silver  j«»  received  by 
the  Government  in  exchange  for  the  gold  currency  P  We  understand 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  use  a  porti<m  for  the 
coinage  of  subsidiary  currency,  a  greater  amount  of  which  will  be 
needed  in  the  country  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  smallest  gold  coin  is, 
worth  five>«»,  and  the  silver  subsidiaries  are  1^1  tender  to  ten  ^«v» 
Another  portion  is  to  be  set  apart  specially  for  the  circulation  in 
Formosa,  where  the  people  is  said  to  prefisr  silver  currency  to  gold. 
The  remaining  silver  yen,  if  there  be  any,  will  have  to  be  demonetized. 
But  the  amount  of  it  depends  (mi  how  much  silver  the  Government  will 
receive  in  exchange  for  ^Id. 

We  have  seen  above  how  the  new  currency  system  was  put  in 
operation.   Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  certain  effects  of  the  gold 
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standard  upon  the  economic  conditions  of  Japan.  Of  these  eflfects,  not 
the  least  important  is  that  on  the  rate  of  foreign  exchange.  Formerly 
the  rate  of  exchange  between  Japan  and  the  gold-using  countries  was 
subjected  to  the  fluctuation  of  the  value  of  silver.  But  since  the 
promulgation  of  the  new  current  law,  the  rate  has  been  almost  stable 
in  spite  of  the  depreciation  of  silver. 


If  the  rate  of  exchange  had  varied  according  to  the  value  of  silver,  it 
would  have  been  \s.  ^d.  against  i  yen  on  August  s  5th.  But  in 
anticipation  of  the  new  system,  the  Japanese  currency  was  practically 
considered  to  be  based  on  the  gold  standard  even  before  the  ist  of 
October.  Hence  the  slight  fluctuation  of  the  rate  of  exchange,  notwith- 
standing the  extraordinary  fall  in  the  value  of  silver.  But  the  steadiness 
of  the  rate  of  exchange  after  October  ist  is  even  more  remarkable^  it 
remaining  at  2«^.  ^  d.  all  the  time,  while  the  value  of  silver  fluctuated 
from  35  (/.  to  26^  Obviously  the  rate  of  exchange  between  Japan 
and  gold-using  countries  is  absolutely  independent  of  the  value  of 
silver.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  rate  of  exchange 
between  Japan  and  silver-using  countries  is  ulVected  by  the  fluctuation 
of  the  price  of  silver.  The  rate  of  exchange  between  Japan  and  Shanghai 
used  to  be  generally  about  73  taels  against  \00 yen.  But  it  ro^>e  as 
high  as  87^  laels  (»n  September  4tli,  i.e.,  two  days  after  die  value  of 
silver  went  dowu  to  25  |  «/.  and  it  stood  at  84  taels  on  Oeiuber  ist. 

The  high  rale  of  exchange  is  supposed  by  i>uuie  people  to  be 
t^leti nnental  lo  liie  Japanese  cxj>oit  trade  in  pfeneral,  and  to  our  trade 
with  t'hina  in  particular,  and  the  gold  standard  is  aliutked  because 
ul  this  rt-aiuii.  Tlic  abo\e  view  is  derived  Irom  the  economic  theory 
that  export  trade  is  encouraged  by  depreciated  currency.  In  regard  lo 
to  this  point  authorities  are  divided,  and  we  will  not  enter  at  present 
into  the  discussion  of  tlie  truth  or  falnty  of  thb  theory.  But  we  are 
tempted  to  cite  a  lact  fresh  in  the  memoty  of  a  great  many  Japanese, 
which  seems  to  speak  against  the  advocates  of  depreciated  currency. 

In  the  year  1877,  as  our  readers  may  well  know,  the  Japanese 
Government  had  to  issue  a  great  amount  of  non-convertible  paper 


price  of  silftf  per  oaiic& 
March    ist      aç^  d. 
August  85th  d 
October  ist  <5i 


rate  of  exchange  agstnst  ouby%tt 


9S.  I  d, 
ts.  ^d. 

ts.  !</. 
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notes  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  for  suppressing  the 
rebellion,  commonly  known  by  foreigners  as  Satsuma  war.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  silver  currency  ]argcl\'  disappeared,  and  the  dis- 
parity between  silver  and  paper  money  became  enormous.  The 
cuiminaiing  poiiii  u  i^  reached  when,  in  April  of  1881,  i  ^tv/ in  silver 
was  worth ^t'«  1.795  in  paper.  Accurdini;  u>  ihe  ilieory  in  favour  of 
depreciated  currency,  tlie  c\p  -rt  u.ule  -^lioiricl  iiavc  lieen  nvisi  ]);osper- 
ous  in  ihej'e  jeai's  when  the  country  \\;is  thxntcd  \\\\\\  non-convertible 
paper  ntuiiey.  Indeed,  ihcrc  was  some  increase  uf  cxpurl  at  the  time. 
But  in  fact,  our  export  trade  had  been  steadily  increasing  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  régime,  and  tlie  increase  in  the  years  following 
tbe  issue  of  paper  money  was  any  thing  but  remarkable.  In  1882, 
the  redemption  of  paper  money  was  begun  and  the  disparity  between 
silver  and  paper  began  to  subside,  and  the  export  trade  made  a  striking 
advance  just  in  the  year  when  the  disparity  between  silver  and  paper 
entirely  disappeared,  viz.,  in  1886.  'l*he  folio iving  table  may  be  of 
interest,  because  the  matter  U  remarkably  to  the  point  on  the  present 
occasion. 

average  of  money 

.agaüist  t  yfti  in  silver.  export. 

y.n  yrn 

«877  '-033  23.348,521 

1878  1.099  25,i>8S,i40 

1879  1.212  28,175,770 
18S0  1.477  28,395,386 
iSSi  1.696  31,  58,887 
18S2  1. 571  37,721,750 

1883  i.a64  36,268,019 

1884  1.089  33.871.465 

1885  1.055  37»  »46,692 

1886  t.ooo  48,876,310 

It  appears  from  these  figures  that  tliero  is  nu  ncci^-^ary  relation  between 
the  depreciation  of  currency  and  the  pio>pcriiy  ul  txpoii  uade. 

VVliai  tlie  m^hl  .Niani!:ird  is  now  evpecied  to  effect,  coire5[)Oudi  m 
some  icspecis  w  ith  wli.iL  was  dune  by  ihc  icdcn^ption  of  paper  money 
in  the  eigluies.  The  value  ef  silver  has  continued  10  fall  so  greatly  in 
recent  years  that  silver  currency  may  be  compared  in  a  certain  sense  to 
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the  non-convertible  paper  notes  issued  at  the  time  of  the  Satsuma  war. 
As  a  result  of  this,  a  barrier  between  goUl-usini^  and  silver-using 
countries  was  formed.  Since  the  majorit\  of  civilised  c«  un  tries  have  adopt- 
ed the  gold  standard,  the  finance  of  siher-uiing  countries  is  in  a  very 
precarious  condition,  and  the  business  transactions  between  the  two 
classes  of  nations  has  l)ecome  a  sort  of  speculation.  The  object  of  the 
gold  standard  is  to  clear  away  the  barrier  between  japan  and  the 
civilized  world,  lo  put  the  finance  of  the  country  on  a  secure  basis,  and 
to  establish  a  steady  and  permanent  trade  rdation  with  foreign  peoples. 
The  stability  of  the  rate  of  exchange  with  gold-using  countries,  and  the 
increased  willingness  shown  by  foreigners  to  invest  capital  in  Japan, 
are  satisfoctory  results  thus  Ikr  achieved  by  the  new  currency  system. 
The  unitability  of  the  rate  of  exchange  with  silver>using  countries  is  of 
course  any  thing  but  desirable.  But,  seeing  that,  of  our  foreign  trade, 
70  per  cent  is  with  gold-using  countries,  and  only  30  per  cent  with 
silver-using  countries,  the  gain  is  certainly  iar  greater  than  the  loss. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  far  reaching  measure  as  the  reform  of 
our  monetary  system  can  not  be  apparent  in  a  day.  Neither  need  we 
be  alarmed  by  immediate  and  temporary  disadvantages  which  may 
accompany  it.  It  is  idle  to  construct  arguments  on  the  basis  of 
conjectures.  Lei  l  in  e  and  fact  judge  the  merit  of  the  measure  adopted 
by  the  Matsukau  Cabient  deliberately,  courageously,  and  determinately. 

Aug.  8th,  1897. 
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PROGRÈS  DE  LA  MARINE  ET  DE  L'ARMÉE 

AU  JAPON. 

V. 

Le  temps  où  le  Kan-rin-mam  couronné  de  gloire»  revenait  A 
Yokosnka,  esi  justement  le  temps  où  la  porte  du  château  du  Shogun  fut 
souillée  du  sang  du  Tair6  Ii  (premier  minbtte),  unique  appui  du 
Shögun.  La  chute  de  l'étoile  des  Tokugawa  fut  hâtée  par  la  mort  du 
Tairô.  Il  '  t  impossitiie  que  les  branches  prospèrent  quand  le  tronc  est 
desséché.  I  I  n'est  donc  pns  surprenant  que  la  marine  du  Shogun,  n'ail 
pas  pu  faire  un  grand  progrès  depuis  le  retour  du  Kan*rin-maru. 

Sans  doute  l'idée  des  membres  du  gouvernement  relativement  à  la 
marine  s'est  éclaircie  plus  qu'auparavant  ;  mais  quelle  que  soit  une 
idée,  elle  est  sans  valeur  quand  le  gcnuernement  nian(pie  de  force  pour 
l'appliquer.  Touchant  le  système  à  adopter  pour  l'aTmée  et  \a  marine, 
voici  les  propositions  qui  furent  pré$e»4iées  au  Shôgun  par  un  comité, 
la  secouilc  année  de  Bun*kifl. 

PaorosmoM  relativz  a  la  défense  du  fort  db  Edo 

BT  BE  CBLVI  OB  OSAKA. 

Trois  frégates  i  vapeur,  avec  1450  hommes  d'équipage»  dont  270 
officiers;  37  corvettes  avec  6156  hommes,  sur  lesquels  594  officiers; 
et  40  bateaux  ä  vapeur. 

FBOPOSITIOK  a  la  DtiFBMSB  DIS  COTES  DU  JaVOK. 

Pour  les  côtes  Est,  trois  divisions  dont  chacune  se  compose  de  trois 
frégates  et  de  neuf  corvettes  ;  l'amirauté  résidant  à  £do. 

Okganisatiom. 

Neuf  frégates  avec  4374  hommes  d'équipage,  d<mt  170  officiers  ;  37 
corvettes  avec  6156  hommes,  sur  lesquels  594  officiers  ;  40  bateaux  à 
vapeur,  ayant  pour  mission  de  défendre  les  côtes  de  ITst,  depuis  Suno- 
saki  de  Awa  jusqu'à  Kinkwa-zan  de  OshiQ,  les  côlts  du  Sud  depuis  Tile 
Jflgashiroa  de  Sagami  jusqu'à  i'ile  ô^bima  de  Kit,  et  les  côtes  de  toutes 
les  îles  de  Im. 

Four  les  côtes  Nord-£st,  quatre  divisions,  dont  chacune  se  com- 
pose de  trois  frégates  et  de  9  corvettes  ;  l'amirauté  résidant  à  Hakodate. 
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Douze  frégates  avec  5837  hommes  d'équipage, 'dont*36o  officiers;  36 
corvettes  avec  8ao8  hommes,  dont  79a  officiers  ei  50  petits  bateaux, 
ayant  mission  de  défendre  les  côtes  de  TEst  depuis  Kinkwa«san  jusqu'à 
Miumaya,  les  côtes  du  Nord  depuis  Hf  iumaya  jusqu'à  ômakosi,  et  les 
côtes  de  Exo. 

Pour  les  côtes  du  Nord  une  division,  Tamirauté  résidant  aux 
environs  de  Betsusho,  province  de  Noto. 

Okoanisation. 

Trois  frégates  avec  1458  hommes  d'équipage,  dont  90  officiers;  9 
corvettes  avec  3053  hommes,  dont  198  officiers;  10  petits  bateaux, 
ayant  pour  mission  de  défendre  les  côtes  du  Nord  depuis  Uryo-saki,  de 
Noto,  jusqu'à  Noshiro  de  Ushifl,  et  les  fies  de  Oki  et  de  Sado. 

Pour  les  côtes  du  Nord-Onet  une  division,  l'amirauté  résidant  à 
Shimonoseki. 

Oeganisahon. 

Trois  frégates  avec  1458  hommes  d'équipage,  dont  90  officiers  ;  9  cor* 
vettes  avec  3053  hommes  d'équipage,  dont  198  officiers,  et  10  petits 
bateaux,  ayant  pour  mission  de  défendre  les  côtes  de  Shimo>no-seki  à 

Urvosaki,  de  Kokura  de  Buzen  à  Tatsuki  de  Hizen,  de  Otearai  de  Aki 
à  Tanüura  de  Nagaio,  les  côtes  intérieures  de  Shikoku  et  les  côtes  de 
Tile  Iki  et  de  l'ile  Tsushima. 

Pour  les  côtes  Ouest  trois  divisions,  dont  chacune  composée 
de  trois  fr^ates,  et  de  neuf  corvettes,  l'amirauté  résidant  à  Nagasaki. 

Organisatiom. 

Neuf  frètes  avec  4374  hommes  d'équipage  dont  3706  officiers;  37 
corvettes  avec  6156  hommes,  sur  lesquds  394  officiers  ;  40  bateaux  à 
vapeur  ayant  pour  mission  de  défendre  les  côtes  ouest  depuis  Hirado  de 
Hizen,  jusqu'à  Nagasaki,  et  d<  })iiis  Nagasaki  jusqu'au  bout  de  Satsuma, 
de  Hiüga,  de  Osumi,  y  compris  Liû-Kiû,  Ama-kusa,  et  Go-tû 

Pour  les  côtes  Sud  trois  divisions»  dont  chacune  composée  de 
trois  frêles,  et  de  neuf  corvettes,  l'amirauté  résidant  à  Osaka. 

Orgakisatiok. 

Neuf  frètes  avec  4374  hommes  d'équipage  dont  370  officiers,  37 
corvettes  avec  6150  hommes,  sur  lesquels  594  officiers  ;  40  bateaux  à 
vapeur  ayant  pour  mission  de  défendre  les  côte)  Sud  depuis  l'ile  Ô-shi- 
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ma  jusqu'à  Okawa.  depuis  Shi-do  de  SanokijusquirUe  Aoshima  de  lyo» 
et  les  côtes  de  Shikoku,  et  de  l'ile  Awaji. 

Cette  proposition  n  clait  pas  encore  pleinement  satisfaisante,  mais 
de  la  part  de  gens  qui  n  avaient  pas  su  jadis  faire  la  distinction  entre  un 
vaisseau  de  guerre  et  ua  bateau  marchand,  c'était  assurément  un  grand 
progrcs. 

Le  projet  (I  établir  une  marine  est  plus  en  rapport  avec  la  politi- 
que d'alors,  le  voici. 

Projet  u'étaulik  ukk  making 
"  Maintenant  il  faut  établir  une  marine  forte  pour  la  défense  des 
côtes  de  ce  pays,  c'est>à-dire  qu'il  faut  construire  370  vaisseaux  grands 
et  petits,  comme  nous  avons  dit  précédemment,  et  pour  achever  celte 
constniciion  il  faut  v  appliquer  toute  les  forces  de  la  nation.  Sans  doute, 
cette  cnirepiiKc  r.c  peut  pas  être réaH>«'e  de  sitôt,  il  faut  du  temps  ;  mais 
si  le  l;' luvefticm'.iii  poursuit  cette  .»euvre  avec  porsévéïance.  il  parvien- 
dra enlir»  à  tnoir  uuc  ui.iiiiv  pviissan:e.  I!  est  d me  nécessaire  aujour- 
d'hui danciei  un  projet  pour  celle  cod-hucumu.  Le  motif  pour  lequel 
le  Shôguu  a  permis  aux  Daimiôs  de  dimiiuier  !e  nombre  *le  leurs  visites 
à  Edo  en  vue  de  lui  ofTrir  l'hommage  ^.Ic  leur  fiJdUc,  et  de  ne_ 
plus  lui  apporter  de»  produits  de  leurs  provinces,  a  été  probablement 
de  rendre  ce  pays  riche  et  fort,  et  d'en  assurer  la  défense.  Il  est 
donc  nécessaire  de  fixer  la  manière  de  pourvoir  aux  frais  de  la  dite 
construction.  Dans  cette  vue,  obliger  les  Daimiôs  à  payer  un  impôt 
spécial,  selon  leurs  moyens  particuliers,  pour  la  marine,  ci  prendre  sur 
les  douanes  à  la  même  fin,  en  permettant  le  commerce  avec  les  pays 
étrangers,  est  un  procédé  qui  aurait  l'avantage  de  rendre  florissante  la 
marine  de  ce  pays,  sans  aucun  danger  de  troubler  r£tat.  conformé» 
knent  au  .système  politique  (féodalité)  du  pays,  il  semble  naturel  que  le 
gouvernement  confie  la  marine  à  tous  les  Daimiôa,  chacun  pour  une 
pajt  ;  mais  il  y  aurait  à  cela  un  grand  inconvénient.  En  réalité  cinq 
raisons  s'opposent  à  ce  qu*on  prenne  ce  parti.  Quand  les  Daimiôs  qui 
ont  leur  territoire  le  long  des  côtes  de  la  mer  construiront  des  navires 
pour  lenr  propre  besoin,  il  faudra  forcer  les  autres  Daimiôs  à  fournir  de 
l'argent  pour  la  marine.  Cela  ne  s'accorde  pas  avec  l'idée  de  réunir 
les  forces  de  tout  le  peuple  à  l'effet  d'avoir  une  marine,  parce  que  les 
premiers  étant  contraints  d'avoir  chacun  une  marine  pour  défendre  leur 
territoire,  seront  contents  de  ce  moyen,  tandisque  les  autres  qui  n'ont 
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aucun  intérêt  i  avoir  une  marine  pour  protéger  leurs  tenes»  croi- 
ront qu'eux  seuls  sont  chaiigés  de  la  dépense»  et  ils  seront  mécontents. 
Voila  la  première  raison.  La  seconde  est  que  le  mode  de  construire  les 
vaisseaux  de  guerre  n'est  pas  parfait,  surtout,  i^s  marhiti^  ^  YÜÜg'"'."^ 
peuvent  êtie  fabliqués  dans  ce  pays.  De  plus  les  instructeurs  de  la 
marine  sont  msufiisants  pour  former  des  officiers.  Il  faut  donc  em- 
ployer des  étrangers  ou  renvoyer  les  élèves  japonais  aux  pays  étrangers 
par  décision  absolue  du  gouvernement  ;  et  si  ces  affaires  sont  confiées 
aux  Daimiôs,  elles  ne  pourront  pas  être  terminées  rapidement,  quoique 
la  surveillance  du  Shôgun  soit  ecvère.  La  troisième,  c'est  que  l'unité 
manquera  dans  la  discipline.  La  force  ou  la  faiblesse  de  la  marine 
dépendent  de  cette  unité  dans  la  discipline,  et  cette  unité  ne  se  trouve 
que  sous  la  domination  d'un  seul  souverain.  Supposé  même  que  les 
navires  des  Daimiôs  soient  bien  construits,  il  y  en  aura  de  toute  sorte, 
différents  les  uns  des  autres,  ils  ne  pourront  être  allignés  ensemble.  £n 
temps  de  guerre  il  sera  impossible  d'en  faire  usage.  La  quatrième, 
puisque  les  côtes  de  ce  pays  sont  entourées  par  la  mer,  il  est  diflicile 
de  placer  de  ces  navires  dans  tous  les  ports,  il  faudra  les  mettre  dans 
cing  on  "^ix  parts  importants  et  les  manœuvrer  tous  comme  le  corps 
manœuvre  ses  iiu-mLics. 

"Si  le  .SiiMguii  confie  la  manne  ;iu\  Daimiôs  tjui  ont  l  idcc  île  uc 
défendre  que  leur  domaine  j  lusieurs  vais:>cau\  se  trouveront  dans  des 
poits  inutile?,  et  les  ports  importants  n'en  auiuiu  «lucun.  La  cin- 
quième est  la  plus  grave  de  toutes.  Laisser  demeurer  tous  les  Daimiôs 
dans  leurs  pays  c'est,  saii.s  (ioute,  un  uiuycu  Je  loiuiic  le  Japuu 
riche  et  loit  ;  mai.-i  ce  .scmbic  ctie  au^si  un  présage  de  i  indépcndance 
des  Daimiôs.  Si  le  gouvernement  du  Shôgun  ne  prend  pas  de  mesure 
à  ce  sujet,  il  y  aura  un  grand  morcellement  dans  ce  pays.  .Si  tontes  les 
forces  de  la  marine  sont  prises  en  main  par  le  Shôgun,  c^uoique  tes 
grands  Daimiôs  soient  puissants,  en  ce  moment  il  ne  sera  pas  difficile 
de  les  soumettre.  Au  contraire  si  la  marine  est  confiée  aux  Daimiôs, 
c'est  comme  si  l'on  donnait  des  armes  à  son  ennemi,  le  trouble  du  pays 
en  sera  plus  grand.  Comme  ce  sont  des  points  d'où  dépend  la  déstinée 
même  de  l'Empire,  nous  voulons  que  la  marine  tout  entière  soit  entre 
les  mains  d'un  seul  homme.  Pour  le  moment  la  plupart  des  Daimiôs 
n'entendent  encore  rien  à  la  navigation.  C'est  le  temps  pour  la  ShOgun 
de  se  saisir  de  la  puissance  maritime.   Nous  voulons  que  le  gouverne- 
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ment  prépare  à  la  hâte  12  vaisseaux  comme  nous  avons  dit  phis  haut, 
qu'il  obli2;e  les  Daimiôs  à  payer  une  contribuli. m  pour  en  couvrir  les 
frais,  et  qu'il  complète  peu  n  peu  la  (K'Iense  de  ce  pays. 

"Alors  vraiment  (au  »ervicc  de  la  marine)  l'unilc  rcgnera  dans  la 
discipline  et  le  c  ommandement,  (juoique  quelque  grand  Daimiô  con- 
struise des  navire-,  jiom  pii»léger  ses  terres.  Ainsi  cette  maiine  sera 
capable  non  sculemcnl  de  se  défendre  et  d  attaquer  l'ennemi  :  mais  finira 
par  rendre  ce  pays  une  des  grandes  puissances  de  l'Orieni,  et  ensuite  il 
ne  lui  sera  pas  difficile  de  rivaliser  même  avec  les  pays  européens." 

Celait  nn  projet  très  sage  et  avantageux  pour  le  Shôi^un.  Si  le 
Shôgun  avait  pu  saisir  l'empire  de  la  marine  on  sa  main,  et  s  élever  au- 
dessus  des  Daimiûs  par  ce  moyen,  conformément  au  projet  ci-dessus,  la 
feuille  tie  rose  trémière  (enseigne  du  i^liôgun)  ne  se  .serait  pas  flétrie  si 
vite.  Mais  le  Sliôgnn  se  trouvait  malheureusement  dans  une  position 
qui  ne  lui  permit  pas  de  mettre  ce  projet  à  exécution.  La  diûicuîic  la 
plus  grave  était  la  flitaation  ftnanciôre.  Laissez-moi  remonter  jusqu  aux 
premiers  jours  de  Tokugawa  pour  rappeler  quel  était  Tétat  des  finances 
depuis  l'ère  de  KeichG.  Le  gouvernement  du  Slifigon  frappa  1 4, 700, 
000  Ryos  de  monnaie  d'or,  et  i,aoo,ooo  Ktvm  (un  Kwan  vaut  3  Kilo- 
grammes 7565)  depuis  l'ère  de  Keichô  jusqu'à  Hôei;  mais  6.199,800 
de  monnaie  d'or  et  1,122,687  Kwani»  monnaie  d'argent  avec 
une  quantité  considerable  de  lingots  d'or  et  d'argent  furent  exportés  en 
pays  étrangers,  étant  échangés  avec  des  objets  de  luxe,  dans  l'inter- 
valle de  la  sixième  année  de  Keichd  (i6ot)  à  la  cinquième  année  de 
Hôei  (1708),  et  il  ne  resta  que  8,600,000 /?»'<7^  d'or.  La  neuvième 
année  de  Meiwa  (1772)  le  gouvernement  frappa  de  la  monnaie  d'argent 
(Nishugin)  et  attribua  de  force  à  huit  pièces  de  celte  monnaie-la  valeur 
d'un  Ryo  d'or.  Pour  cette  raison  la  valeur  de  l'or  diminua  tout  à  cou  et 
la  proportion  entre  l'or  et  l'argent  devint  comme  i  et  6.  17.  Celte  pro- 
portion semble  avair  été  de  1  à  15  en  Europe  dans  ie  même  temps.  Il 
éî  lit  naturel  que  1  or  sortît  stins  mesure  de  ce  pays,  l'argent  au  contraire 
}•  eiiira.  l'endatît  soixante  ans,  de  1  époque  dont  nous  parlons  à  l'ère 
de  Tenipô  (1830),  l'or  fut  exporté  sans  cesse,  et  le  Japon  s'appauvrit 
tandis  que  les  négociants  hollandais  s'cngrai>sèrent.  L'ère  de  Tcmpô 
est  celle  où  la  valeur  de  l'or  lut  la  plus  basse  ;  la  pio]i()ni()n  entre  l'or 
et  l'argent  était  comme  de  i  à  4.  t^^uand  un  traité  entre  l'Amérique  et  le 
Japon  fut  conclu  un  Ivoban  \J<yo  d'or)  équivalait  à  peu  pr^  à  iS  sbil- 
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lings  3  pennjs  anglais,  ct  un  Ichi'btt'gin  (monnaie  d'argent)  à  i  shilling 
4  pennys;  quatre  pièces  delà  même  monnaie  pouvaient  être  échangées 
contre  nne  pièce  d'or.  De  plus  les  monnaies  d'or  et  d'argent  àf&  pays 
étrangers  ont  été  fixées,  suivant  ce  traité,  à  la  même  valeur  que  celles 
du  Japon  qui  avaient  le  même  poids.  Les  tluropécns  et  les  Américains 
qui  étaient  an  japon,  ont  fait  de  grinds  profits  mo\ennaiiî  cet  échange. 
Les  étrangers  qui  demeuiaieiU  à  Hakodate  diu  pu  acheier  une  grande 
quantité  d'or,  en  donnant  en  échange  pour  un  J\y(i  d'«  »r  un  Ryo  et  un  l>u 
d'argent.    Ainsi  l'or  s'envola  c  jinme  la  plume  vers  les  pays  étrangers. 

Durant  l'ère  de  IMaiiji  (165S)  ii  y  avait  eu  1 26  grands  morceaux 
d'or,  pcsnnt  chacun  41  Kitmt,  en  réserve  dans  le  trésor  du  gouverne-    /  w  ^ 

ment,  (126  murceau.x  vaudraient  à  peu  près  aujourd'liui  25, 831). cco.  ' , 
l'ai).  Il  n'en  resta  que  sue  morceaux,  (six  morceaux  vaudraient  au- 
jourd'hui 1,230,000  Vm)  durant  l'ère  de  Kwan-sei  (1788),  et  un  mor- 
cean  (un  morceau  vaudrait  205.000  yen\  ta  troisième  année  de  Keiû  ^^oJ^ 
(1865).  Ainsi  les  fonds  de  réserve  furent  épuisée,  et  depuis  Vêre  de 
Genroku  les  dépenses  da  gouvernement  surpassèrent  d'année  en  année 
les  recettes  ;  (les  recettes  annuelles  du  gouvernement  s'élevaient  alors 
à  environ  760,000  Rùys  d'or  et  4,000,000  Kùku  de  rix).  Le  gouverne- 
ment  n'ayant  aucune  ressource,  frappa  à  plusieurs  reprises  de  la 
monnaie  d'une  valeur  moindre  qu'auparavant,  en  ordonnant  defence 
au  peuple,  d'échanger  cette  nouvelle  monnaie  contre  l'ancienne. 

Depuis  l'ère  de  Gen*roku  jusqu'à  l'ère  de  An-sei,  on  frappa  ^ 
sortes  de  moniiaies.  Le  prix  de  toutes  choses  augmenta  à  meseure  que  *C 
la  qualité  des  monnaies  devenait  plus  mauvaise,  et  tout  le  peuple  en 
éprouva  une  plus  grande  gêne.  Depuis  l'ère  de  An-sei  les  desordres 
dominèrent  partout  et  les  dépenses  de  l'Etat  augmentèrent  à  un  haut 
degré.  Le  gouvememeut  du  Shôgun  essaya  tantôt  de  diminuer  les 
dépenses,  tantôt  de  mettre  les  riches  à  contribution,  mais  cela 
sans  effet.  Les  Daimir>s  occupés  seulement  de  leur  propre  intérêt 
regardèrent  d'un  oeil  indifferent  cet  eraliarra«?  et  cette  difficulté  du 
Shôgun.  Alors  il  n'est  pas  étonnant  que  soit  ^élahli■^sen1e^l  d'un 
conaptoir  maritime  à  Kohe,  soit  Ja  promulgation  de  lois  relatives  à 
la  marine,  aient  été  inutiles. 

.Vinsi  quoique  le  gouvernement  eût  hien  compris  la  nécessité 
d  établir  une  marine  puissante,  il  ne  put  mener  à  bonne  fin  cette  entre* 
prise,  et  il  se  ruina  i»»ui  à  fait. 
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La  seule  chose  i]ui  mérite  d'etre  remarquée  parmi  toutes  celles  qu'il 
essaya  de  faire,  c'est  la  fondation  de  l'arsenal  de  Yokosuka.  Cet 
établissement  fut  le  vrai  commencement  de  la  marine  japonaise.  Sans 
doute  la  bienveillance  île  la  France  aida  beaucoup  à  l'achever,  mais  le 
mérite  du  gouvernement  qui  accomplit  ceue  oeuvre  malgré  dttobs* 
tacles  de  toutes  sortes,  ne  peut  être  mis  en  oubli. 

ICHITARÔ  HtTOm. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  NATIONAL 
LITERATURE. 

Sa\>  f'onrucîus,   "See  what  a  man  does;  mark  his  motives; 
exnniinc  :n    ,hat  he  rests  and  how  can  he  conceal  his  character 
But  one's  acts,  motives  and  that  in  which  he  rests  satisfied,  these  three 
are  not  all  easily  known.    Ts  it  not  but  natural  that  men  ol  the  highest 
virtue  and  excellence  arc  so  often  ignored  in  our  age,  and  in  all  ages  ? 

We  know  that  Japan  is  a  most  beautiful  nation  of  the  highest 
virtue  and  excellence.  We  see  and  know  the  unique  beauty  of  that 
which  she  does,  thai  vviiich  moves  her,  and  that  in  which  she  finds 
herself  gratified.  But  all  the  other  nations  do  uoi  know  her.  They 
do  not  understand  her.  Before  the  late  Japan-China  war  they  had 
looked  down  upon  her,  as  superior  nations  upon  an  inferior  one.  Bat 
when  the  late  great  events  smprised  then,  they  opened  their  eyes  and 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  gallant  deeds  of  this  noble  and  brave  nation. 
Thsy  have  now  come  to  think  that  she  is  a  wonderfully  strong  military 
nation  ;  that  her  patriotism  and  loyalty  are  like  consuming  fire  ;  and 
that  she  is  cruel  and  fearful  They  altogether  misundentand  the 
motive  of  her  late  Chinese  expedition*  On  the  one  hand,  Uiey  look  upon 
Japan  as  an  £1  Dorado — ^th^  call  her  an  artistic  country  or  nation  of 
beautiful  arts.  But  do  they  not  at  the  same  time  consider  her  almost 
as  a  toy  made  for  their  pleasure  ?  They  praise  her,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  a  strong  and  brave  nation  ;  but  do  they  not  in  the  same  breath  say 
that  she  is  also  brutal  and  bloodthirsty  ?  Do  they  not  compare  her  to  a 
ruffian  who  has  more  boldness  than  intelligence  ?  Tbey  evidently  do 
not  yet  know,  do  not  yet  even  have  any  idea  of  what  led  her  to  per« 
form  her  recent  great  achievements.  Japan  as  a  military  power  has 
now,  more  or  less,  come  to  be  known  to  the  world  ;  but  as  a  literary 
n;uion  she  remains  still  perfectly  unknoNvn.  The  exhibitions  of  her 
military  strength  form  hut  one  part  of  her  achievcmenls.  as  those  of  her 
literary  iacuUy  constitute  another.    But  the  fountain  of  these  acbieve- 
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mcnls,  whether  of  individuals  or  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  namely  their 
molives,  and  that  in  which  they  rest  satisfied,  can  only  be  known  by 
the  study  of  their  literature. 

Literature  in  its  broadest  sense  is  ihe  sluiilovv  of  the  very  best  in  a 
nation's  character,  ihe  shadow  of  her  thoughts,  dcsircs,  and  passions. 
It  is  the  shadow  of  her  ideal».    The  nation's  thoughts  analytically 
expressed  are  the  letters  of  intellect  (theory)  ;  the  expressions  of  her 
wishes  and  desiies  are  the  letters  of  will  (precepts,  commandments)  ; 
iuid  the  expressions  of  her  lëelings  and  passions,  as  it  verein  a  picture, 
are  letters  of  sensibility  {pcUes  lettres).  The  letters  of  intellect  are  re- 
presented by  works  of  philosophy  and  science  ;  the  letters  of  will,  by 
religious  and  educational  works  ;  and  the  letters  of  sensibility,  by  works 
of  poetiy,  fiction,  and  drama.   The  best  works  of  these  three  classes 
are  the  embodiment  of  the  very  be^t  ;  the  quintessence,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
nation's  character.   They  may  truly  be  at  this  time  the  prophets,  critics, 
and  commentators  of  their  age*    They  are  the  links  of  progress. 
Looking  back  from  the  Atture,  they  are  the  lifelike  history  that 
picturesquely  describes  a  nation's  character  as  she  was  in  the  past,  her 
customs,  fashions,  and  ideals.    For  the  foreigner,  it  is  they  that  tell 
him  of  her  inner  beauty  and  ugliness,  which  can  not  be  seen  from  the 
outside,  but  only  from  the  knowledge  of  that  which  moves  her  and  that 
in  which  she  rests. 

Of  these  three  divisions  of  literature,  that  of  belles  Ictlres  is  the  most 
extensive.  Because  it  is  their  aim  to  appeal  t^  )  feeling,  their  readers  are 
in  number  unlimited,  Because  it  is  their  aim  to  let  fecUngs  and  pas- 
sions have  their  way,  the  beauty  of  the  verities  ot  a  nation's  character  is 
transparent  in  them,  as  indeed  the  true  nature  of  any  individual  is  ap- 
parent amidst  the  naively  abstracted  moments  of  joy  or  sadness,  anger 
or  delight.  Besides,  they  are  best  appreciated  by  foreigners.  The 
beauty  of  L^enuiue  feeling  is  universal  and  ku'jws  neither  social  nor 
racial  disiinciions.  Who,  with  moral  nature  duly  endowed,  can  fail  t  ) 
feel  the  beauty  of  loyalty  and  filial  piety  who.  having  the  sense  of  the 
bcaiuilu!.  does  not  enjoy  li.c  calmly  >ubliine  scene  of  the  moon  in  a 
clear  and  serene  sky  ?  and  who  does  not  f'^rgei  the  uncleanliness  of  this 
world,  the  selfish  self,  in  birds  singing  innocently  and  pleasantly  among 
the  flower  blossoms  ?  The  works  of  those  who  truly  sing  of  wondors 
of  the  creation  and  of  the  deptlis  of  human  passions  find  response  in  the 
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heart  of  every  person  in  all  ages  and  in  nil  places.    Any  one  who  has 
:'eeling  can  re^  i  and  understand,  and  understanding  can  riot  but 
sympathize.    Aiost  uf  our  people  despise  Christianity  as  an  atrocious 
heresy,  though  its  teachings  do  not  differ  very  much  from  those  of 
Confucius  an  i  lUiddha.    Christians  are  equally  blind  to  the  beautiful 
truth  of  Buddhism  and  Confucianism,  and  rcjecl  them  as  untrue.  How 
difficult  it  is  for  scientific  theories  and  philosophic  doctrines  to  lind 
hearing  among  men  who  arc  by  profession  neither  scientists  nor 
philosophers.    Though  apparently  the  weslern  philosophy  and  science 
have  been  advocated^  and  are  being  increasingly  advocated  since  the 
Restoration,  how  many  are  there  among  us  who,  witlioat  intending  to 
be  their  special  students,  undertake  to  study  them  ?  How  many  can 
understand  them  ?  On  the  contrary  it  is  impossible  to  number  those 
who  read  and  enjoy  the  English,  French,  German  and  Rnssian  works 
of  poetry,  fiction  and  the  drama,  be  ih^  in  English  dress,  or  in  transla- 
tion from  English.  Our  boys  and  girls  are  constantly  coming  into  contact 
with  western  ideas,  through  translation  and  more  or  len  free  adaptations 
of  these  works,  and  are  unconsciously  absorbing  them,  not  to  speak  of 
those  students  who  arc  by  their  conscious  intention  gaining  new  feel- 
ings and  ideas  from  the  West,  and  are  trying  to  trace  wherein  the  pe  ^ples 
of  the  West  fmd  rest.    These  students  are  comparing  the  East  with  the 
West  and  are  contemplating  what  tlie  future  will  be.    The  names  of 
Carl  vie.  Macaulay,  Emerson,  Irving,  Scott,  Thackeray,  I>ickcns,  Ad- 
dison, Swift,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Milton.  Byron,  Shelley,  Shakespeare, 
Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  arc  upon  llie  lips  of  mxx  young  students,  be- 
sides those  of  German,  French  and  Russian  men  ■  >t  leuers,  while  liie 
names  of  scientists  and  philosophers  are  but  sparing!}  heard.    .\ll  this 
goes  to  show  that  the  western  ideas  are  being  naturalized  among  us. 
Should  there  he  any  in  our  country  who  hates  Englisiimcn,  it  mu^l  be 
because  of  his  politics.    Should  there  be  any  who  loves  them,  he  must 
be  a  literary  man.    For  the  latter  is  touched  by  liie  beauty  ot  an  l^nglish- 
man's  genuine  feeling,  while  the  former,  the  man  of  politics,  sees  only 
from  the  outside  what  Englishmen  actually  do,  and  few  can  be  faultless 
in  outward  deeds,  though  they  may  be  fine,  even  beautiful,  In  their 
feelings.    It  Is  due  to  this  latter  fact  that  we  can  have  reconciliation  with 
our  enemy  even  after  meeting  him  in  the  battlefield. 

Before  the  Restoration  our  countrymen  called  foreigners  bar- 
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barians,  savages.  They  did  not  consider  them  to  be  morally  endowed. 
r>iu  our  feelings  toward  them  have  now  been  completely  changed.  We 
have  quite  suddenly  come  to  think  of  them  as  superior  to  ourselves, 
and,  uniii  uur  recent  success  in  battlefields,  we  had  almost  adored  them. 
We  can  not  attribute  all  this  change  rnerel\  lo  the  social  auU  the  politic- 
al development  that  we  have  passed  through,  bat  also — and  largely  to 
the  Uitfodnctioii  of  western  literatnre  and  arts,  in  which  are  clearly  seen 
the  motives  and  gtatifications  of  western  peoples. 

The  foreigners,  on  the  other  band,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  looUng 
down  upon  us  as  inferior  people  till  but  recentiy,  when  they  were 
wakened  to  their  senses  by  oar  late  military  success,  and  have  come  to 
think  that  we  are  not  to  be  despised.  But  they  still  misunderstand  us. 
Foreign  politicians  in  the  upper  ranks  of  their  society  may  think,  by 
pretence,  on  aoconnt  of  their  jealousy,  that  we  are  a  bloodthirsty  military 
power:  The  wilful  misunderstanding  of  this  sort  will  surely  come  to  an 
end  with  the  change  of  politics.  But  the  misunderstanding  that  is  to  be 
attributed  to  ignorance  in  general  has  deeper  roots,  and  can  not  be 
easily  cleared  up.  It  is  possible  that  their  misunderstanding  of  us  is 
greater  than  our  previous  misunderstanding  of  them.  Some  of  them 
take  us  indeed  to  be  a  warlike  race  fond  of  brutality  and  plunder,  a 
people  with  great  ability  for  fighting  but  little  or  no  literature,  and  even 
doubt  the  existence  of  social  morality  among  us.  And  when  \vc  note 
thai  oui  inward  excellence  which  they  do  not  see  is  not  accompanied  by 
outward  order  which  only  they  can  see,  we  can  not  find  fault  with  them 
that  they  do  not  understand  us.  'I'hey  ha\e  not  yet  seen  our  hierature, 
which  wilt  show  ihem  that  which  moves  us  and  that  in  which  we  rest 
They  have  "uly  5-eeii  our  arms  which  are  deadl}  and  ihereRire  dangerous. 
Is  it  not  but  natural  that  they  should  ih,!.!.  that  we  also  are  dangerous  ? 

To  clear  \x\'  our  misunderstanding  foreigners,  the  foreigners 
have  made  use  of  various  means,  and  have  been  successful.  To  diow 
us  how  minute  and  thorough-going  their  thoughts  are  they  introduced 
to  us  their  famous  scientists,  philosophers,  economists,  and  publicists. 
To  show  us  how  healthy  and  even  sided  their  will  and  desires  are,  they 
taught  us  Uie  doctrines  of  Christ,  and  the  precepts  of  many  moralists. 
To  show  us  how  excellent  their  ieelings  and  passions  are,  they  presented 
us  with  their  literary  works,  from  the  Homer  of  ancient  Greece  to  the 
writers  of  modem  Europe  and  America.   This  Ust  was  the  principal 
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means  by  which  wc  were  enabled  to  onderstand  them.  If  it  is  the  chief 
end  of  national  literature  to  illumine  and  reflect  the  beauty  of  the 
national  ideal,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  literatures  of  the  West  have 
indeed  done  their  duty. 

Should  we  not,  then,  show  our  literature  ^to  the  West?  Unless 
we  dOk  there  would  not  be  any  way  left  us  to  make  them  understand 
Japan.  We  should  take  the  vcrj-  best  of  our  literature  and  present  it 
to  the  world.  But  it  needs  to  be  asked,  what  works  are  we  to  select 
and  call  them  the  literature  of  modern  Japan  ?  what  works  are  they  that 
will  truly  represent  the  Japan  which  gallantly  protected  the  weak  and 
sickly  Korea,  and  cleared  the  way  for  her  career  as  an  independent  and 
sovereign  Kingdom»  and  which  once  for  all  bravely  chastized  insolent 
China  and  had  her  own  righteous  cause  proclaimed  in  ilie  whole  world  ; 
the  nation  which  will  run  the  race  with  the  civili2:ed  nations  of  the  West? 
What  works,  I  repeat,  are  they  that  will  represent  the  very  best  of  great 
Japan  and  let  her  great  ideas  shine  forth  ? 

YCZÔ  TSÜBOUCHI. 

{To  be  cou/mueA) 

[Mr.  Tsubouchi  U  a  professor  of  Japanese  and  English  Literature  in  the  Wascda 
CoUflKe.  He  is  also  a  prominent  novdist  and  dramatist.  The  alMve  article  was 
tran^ated  by  Mr.  N.  Xozakl.] 
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THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

I.  The  Dntsm  of  Popclatiok. 

The  area  of  Japan  is  382,415  kilometers,  and  with  that  of  Formosa 
whicii  is  jS^SCj  ki'^meiers,  it  contains  42 1,21  kilometers.  As  Formosa 
is  at  present  but  little  known,  we  must  limit  our  survey  to  the  other 
parts  of  tbe  Empire. 

It  is  an  evident  btstoricat  fact  that  our  civilization  began  from  the 
westm  i^ion  eastward  ;  and  as  the  following  table  shows,  the  popula* 
tion  per  square  kilometer  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Mainland  is  vtxy 
small.  With  regard  to  the  denntjr  of  population,  the  western  and 
middle  parts  of  the  Mainland  may  be  compared  with  Holland  or  Italy, 
the  northern  part  with  Austria,  France  or  Switzerland,  and  Hokkaido 
(Yezo)  with  Russia  or  Norway. 

The  entire  population  of  Japan,  ezclnaive  of  Formosa,  according  to 
the  last  census  is  42, 270,620.  This  we  may  style  the  legal  population, 
for  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  actual  inhabitants  is  a  trifle 
higher,  viz.,  43,437i496. 

These  people,  excepting  those  inhabiting  (be  Loochoo  islands 
437,839  in  number  (87,759  faînilies)  and  17,314  of  the  Ainus  (4,073 
families)  in  the  northern  island,  live  in  the  same  style,  and  speak  with 
slight  differences  of  dialect  the  same  language. 

On  the  V  hole  the  southern  coast  is  much  inure  thickly  inhabited 
than  the  noi  iliein,  the  only  exxeptions  being  Shikoku  andKiûshiû,  which 
may  be  explained  1  y  ilic  nearness  ofShikoku  to  the  western  regions  of 
the  Mainland,  it-  facing  toward  tlic  peaceful  Inland  Sea,  and  lastly  the 
favourable  situation  of  both  Kiûshiû  and  Shikoku  as  the  high  May  o; 
communication  to  the  Continent.  In  conseciiicuce  of  these  circumstanc- 
es those  regions  aic  nvore  thickly  populated  than  the  northern  coast. 
On  the  northern  coast  of  the  Mainland,  Toyama,  Ishikawa,  Fukui,  and 
Niigata  have  the  largest  population.  For  administrative  purposes  the 
whole  Empire  is  divided  into  one  t/o,  ifu,  and  43  kai  (prefectures.) 
The  parts  which  have  tbe  largest  population  per  square  kilometer  are 
Tökyö,  Osaka,  Kagawa,  Aichi,  Kanagawa,  Fnkuoka  etc.,  many  popu* 
tous  cities  and  towns  being  included  in  these  provinces.  Tbe  population 
is  smallest  in  the  prefectures  of  Iwalé,  Awomori,  Akita,  Fukushima, 
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and  Nagano  (notwithstanding  its  being  the  noted  place  for  silk 
industry)  in  the  north  eastern  part,  and  Tottori«  Shimané,  Kôchi, 
Miyazaki  in  the  western  part.  For  the  details^  see  the  accompanying 
statistical  atlas  and  the  following  table. 

I.    Table  showing  the  inhabitants  per  squaie  kilometer. 

Käme  of    Name  of 


SeeHon.     aqoare  kflom. 


population.  c^^^„^f5  subdhrfeon  mUlvlaon 


Middle 

Kofth 

IWest 
Total 

Shlkolra 


Kiûshîû 
Ve?o. . 
Grand  Total 


94,792.68 

78,225.21 

53.561.50 
286^79-39 


16,368^5 

6.455.287 


i8,2iac6  2,929,639 


43,614-57 


«73 

74 

178 
143 

161 


94,011.79 

382,415.81 


Max. 
Tokyo 
8S3 
Niigata 

_  141 

Osaka 
709 

Kagawa 

391 
Fukuoka 

^5 


Mini, 
Nagano 

9» 

I  watt- 
s' 

ShimanC- 
106 

Kôcbi 

Miyasaki 
56 


6,524,024  150 

469.507  5        —  — 

42.270,620  III 

We  will  next  notice  the  number  of  members  in  each  family.  In 
our  country  the  number  of  fnmih'es  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
duelling  houses,  as  ii  is  not  the  Japanese  custom  for  several  families  to 
live  together  in  one  large  house  as  in  many  European  cities.  Even  if 
they  live  together,  it  consists  01  only  two  or  three  families.  Many  of 
our  houses  are  maùc  ui  \  :  :  1,  of  which  the  average  size  is  about  five 
meters  square.  The  av^iagc  number  oi  members  of  a  family  is  about 
five,  and  in  great  cities  and  densely  inhabited  regions  sometimes  four 
and  a  half.  In  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  Empire,  however,  it 
is  reckoned  six  or  seven,  the  cause  of  which  is  perhaps  that  the  climate 
being  cold  and  the  winters  very  long  with  great  quantities  of  snow,  the 
labour  must  be  done  indoors  and  we  therefore  find  fiimilies  living 
together  especially  in  the  mining  districts.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in 
Hokksddô  which  has  an  equally  cold  climate,  the  average  numbtt  of 
family  members  does  not  exceed  three  and  a  half  ;  the  reason  of  this 
difference  is  as  yet  nnexplained. 

2.  Table  showing  the  number  of  familieSi 

Number  Nû.  of 

Section.                  of  populalion.  persons  of  a 

Families.  iamily. 

(Middle  ..             5. »03,034  10,367.9««  S«a8 

j  North   ..    ..         1.005,731  6,455,287 

n\cît    ..  .        1.895.545         9.523.Ï68  $xa 

Total      ..    ..         11.004.310  32.347,450  5.39 
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SUikoku  . . 
Kiùshiû  . . 
Vczo  


1,232.923 
I36.860 


6.524.024 
469,507 
4^,270,620 


5^1 

5.29 
343 
5^3 


Grand  Total  . 


Taiwan  (Formosa) 


7.935.969 
494.9SÖ 


II.    The  Movement  o-  Poi  ulatio.n. 


We  Bbow  here  only  the  movement  of  popalation  from  the  year  1 890 
to  1895.  Compared  with  that  of  European  countries,  the  movement  is 
not  80  rapid.  In  Austria,  Hungary,  luly,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Holland, 
and  England,  according  to  the  recent  statistics,  the  number  of  births 
is  thirty  per  one  thousand  inhabitants,  and  that  of  deaths  is  some^ 
what  different,  viz.,  in  Austria  31.1,  in  Holland  19,  in  England  20,  and 
in  the  other  countries  from  25  to  29.  Thus  if  we  compare  these 
features  of  European  States  with  our  own,  the  number  of  births  and 
deaths  in  our  country  is  smaller  than  in  European  countries  with  the 
exception  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

One  di^racefol  point  of  the  table  is  the  great  percentage  of 
divorce  ;  about  one  third  of  the  marriages.    This  bad  custom  is  an 
outcome  of  the  social  manners  and  habits  from  ancient  times,  and 
although  it  is  well-know  to  be  a  great  evil,  it  does  not  seem  possible 
to  avoid  it  at  present   As  matrimonial  (juarrels  are  not  brought  before 
a  court  in  Japan,  the  causes  of  divorce  are  not  asceruinable  at  present 
But  they  are  generally  of  trivial  nature  and  as  far  as  our  observation  ex- 
tends, in  most  cases,  they  are  the  result  of  the  man  having  greater  rights 
than  the  woman  and  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  parents*  arbitrary 
intervention  in  marriage  and  divorce.    This  interference  of  parents 
is  often  the  cause  of  the  many  deplorable  suicides  of  brides  (compare 
the  table  showing  the  suicides,  Vol.  I.  Na  5  of  the  Far  East). 
However,  we  must  add  here  that,  while  on  the  one  hand  divorce  is  very 
easy,  on  the  other  the  crime  of  adultery  is  seen  very  seldom.  Some 
Europeans  think  that  in  Japan  polygamy  is  practised,  but  it  is  a  gross 
error.    Polygamy  is  strictly  forbidden  by  law.   Though,  during  the 
period  of  the  Sbôgunate,  rich  men  and  nobles  kept  concubines,  it  is 
now  quite  different   The  number  of  those  who  keep  concubines  today 
even  in  cities,  is  not  more  than  one  family  per  one  thousand  families  ; 
much  less  in  the  country.   Of  course  this  is  not  the  actual  enumeration, 
but  is  an  estimate  founded  upon  observation. 
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3.  Table  showing  the  movement  or  populaiion  in  diflercnt  years. 

per  loco  iiinabitants 

year            liinlts  deaths    marriaüus  divorces  births  î<:ulis  iit.<rrUfces divorcer 

1890..  1,165,275  826,831    325,141  109,088     29.2     20.4     8.04  2.70 

„91..  1,107,301  856,711    325,651  112^11      27^     21.0     S.OO  2.76 

„9a..  1,229,881  892,^349489  »»3,498     29.9     21.7     8.51  a.76 

„93  1. 108,700  942,592  3S«,389  »»6,775  29.0  22.8  S.r^  2.S2 
„94..  1,221.647  845,646  361319  »'443^  2-93  ^.5  2.74 
M  9  5..   i,240i437  8524»  365^33  110^38   29.5    2a2    8.65  %6è 

When  we  consider  the  movement  of  population  according  to  the  different 
districts,  we  see  that,  in  the  south  western  parts,  e.xcepting  in  Shikoku, 
the  percentage  of  births,  deatlis,  and  marriages  is  less  than  that  in  the 
north  eastern  parts.  This  social  phenomenon  may  be  explained  by 
the  circumstance  that,  while  the  south  western  parts  were  early 
colonixed  and  already  are  populous,  the  north  eastern  parts  are  yet 
uncultivated  and  unproductive.  Formosa  ha-^  not  yet  been  in  our 
possession  a  year  ;  we  are  therefore  not  able  to  ascertain  what  influence 
it  has  on  the  movement  of  population. 

4.  Table  showing  the  movement  of  population  in  different  districts. 

i'LT  1000  inhalntants. 

~     -    -  ariiaffcs 
848 

8.70 


Section 

lUrths 

Deaths 

Marria^;es 
138.S25 

HirtlH 

Deaths 

1  {  Middle  . . 

491.252 

333.9>o 

29  1 

204 

i  \  North   . . 

2  »0453 

»36,325 

63,SSo 

33.0 

21.1 

|(Wcst  .. 

270456 

201,257 

78,So5 

2S.4 

21. 1 

*  Total 

97^101 

671492 

281,510 

30.1 

20.8 

Shikoku 

80334 

S«.643 
116^710 

26440 

27.6 

«9«3 

Kiûshiû 

»76.835 

S3.o»7 

27.1 

17.9 

Vezo. . 

16.597 

-  7»57i 

4,666 

35-3 

28.1 

Grand  Total  .. 

1,346427 

852412 

365,633 

^9-5 

20.3 

III.    The  1ncr£.\S£  of  Pofl  i^mox. 

The  increase  of  population  of  our  country  duiing  the  fifteen  years 
from  1881  to  1895  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  specially  rapid 
increase  for  the  years  1886-90  was  due  to  the  registration  of  those 
people  who  were  overlooked  in  the  census  in  the  former  years  when  the 
real  increase  bad  happened.  The  greater  increase  in  the  northern  ts 
and  Hokkaido,  as  we  see  in  the  table,  is  a  result  of  the  scarcity  of 
population  in  those  parts,  and  especially  in  Hokkaido,  the  main  cause 
lies  in  the  vast  immigration  from  the  Mainland  ;  the  slow  increase  in 
Shikoku  is  ascribable  to  the  emigration  of  the  peojile  to  other  districts. 
As  may  be  seen  from  what  has  been  described  in  the  table,  the  popula- 
tion is  in  rapid  increase  in  all  cities  and  towns.    The  only  exception  to 
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the  above  rale  are  the  cities  and  towns  in  Sbikoku,  where  the  people 
are  constantly  emigrating  to  other  districts  availing  themselves  of  the 
convenience  of  communication. 

5.   Table  shov  ing  the  increase  of  population. 

annual  increase 

istJaovjT'  i&tjanuy.  istjanoy.  istjanuy.     per  looo  iohabitants. 
»  18S1        18S6        1890        1895     i88f-S6  1886-90  1890-95 

=  Middle  13,914.480  14,72 1, 5  2r)  15,677,247  16,368,995  11.60  12.98  8.82 
•gi  North      5^,394   5,701,27  t    6,136,894   6,455,287    10.83      «S-28  10.37 


West       8,548,635   8.894,200  9,237,927   9,523,168  8.84  7.73  6.17 

«Total      27,871,500  20,317,000  31,052,068  32,347,450  »0-37  "-83  840 

Shflcokn    2,641,708   2,750.600  2,870,260  2.929.639  8.24  9.35  3.50 

Kiûshîû     5,677  '5  ;    '  %8,3fQ   6.220,419  6,524,024  6.71  12.27  9.49 

Vczo          168,084     215^8     293,714     469407  56.17  72.84  110.70 

Grand  Total a^JSl^S  3M$i<<i7  40,453i46t  43,970^  9^  13.07  8.98 

On  the  whole  the  poi>ulation  of  Japan  is  lapidly  increasing,  though 
not  so  rapidly  as  the  German  race. 

BuHsô  Ktiiti. 
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VARIOUS  VIEWS  AS  TO  THE  ORIGIN  OF 

THE  JAl^ANESE  PEOPLE. 

The  recent  stride  which  Japan  has  taken  in  its  social  and  political 
transformation»  is  to  the  rest  of  the  world  at  once  a  miracle  and  a 
wonder.  Indeed*  our  nation  has  accomplished  in  these  last  thirty  years 
what  other  nations  have  taken  at  least  three  hundred  years  to  accomplish. 
This  stride,  however,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  miracle  allhongh  it 
will  remain  a  wonder.  For  such  a  stride  cannot  be  a  matter  of  chance 
— an  effect  without  its  proper  cause.  There  must  be  reasons  for 
it,  and  in  6ct  there  are  such  reasons,  both  external  and  internal.  By 
the  mlernal  reason,  I  mean  the  old  civilization  which  Japan  has  had 
for  the  last  twenty-fiTe  centuries,  and  which  ser\'ed  as  a  sort  of  prepara- 
tion lor  the  recent  introduction  of  the  new  civilisation  from  the  West 
If  there  had  been  no  such  preparation  and  yet  such  a  stride  in  civilira- 
tion  as  the  recent  one  had  been  taken,  we  might  then  say  it  was  a 
miracle.  By  the  exiemtl  reason,  I  mean  that  Japan,  being  open  to  the 
Western  world  at  such  a  late  date,  had  the  opportuni^  of  reaping  all 
the  good  fruits  of  Western  civilization,  without  the  disadvantage  of 
undergoing  tedious,  and  often  very  expensive  processes  of  experimenta- 
tion. Thus  in  political  institutions,  in  social  reforms,  in  science,  in 
art,  in  philosophy,  in  literature,  and  what  not,  we  have  the  advantage 
of  reaping,  and  reaping  only«  Othere  sowed  for  us.  Our  part  is  simply 
to  gather  the  crop.  We  eat  the  bread,  so  to  speak,  which  others  have 
earned  by  the  sweat  of  their  bronrs. 

The  last  thirty  years  of  our  national  life  are  no  doubt  the  most 
memorable  epoch  in  the  annals  of  our  country,  both  in  the  past  and 
in  the  future.  Although  thus  what  is  often  termed  "  New  Japan  "  is 
only  thirty  years  old,  yet  "New  Japan  '  is  not  thereby  new.  Ac- 
cording to  our  receix'ed  chronology,  which  by  the  way,  was  adopted  for 
the  first  time  by  an  edict  dated  Dec.  15th,  1872,  that  is,  only  about 
twenty«five  years  ago,  the  accession  of  the  first  Emperor  to  the  throne 
of  the  Japanese  Empire  took  place  in  the  year  660  before  the  C'hristian 
era;  and  from  this  accession  the  received  chrohörögy'startsT ^Thds  the 
current  year  is  the  2577th  year  of  the  Japanese  era.   From  this  one  can 
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tKsXy  see  bow  old  "  Old  Japan  "  is.  If  for  instance  America  is  four 
bandied  years  old  after  its  discovery  by  Columbus,  Japan  is  more  âian 
six  times  older'even  after  tbe  accession  of  iu  first  Emperor.  Tbat  is  to 
say,  if  America  is  a  boy  four  years  old,  Japan  is  a  young  man  at  least 
t\venty>five  years  old.  This  dates  only  qfller  the  accession  of  the  first 
Emperor  to  the  throne.  \yej;la  not  know  justjiow  long  the  Jt£ftnese, 
that  is,  onr  forefathers,  had  been  in  Japan,  Wore  this  event  took  place. 
By  the  way,  here  is  one  remarkable  fact  which  Is  worthy  of  lêmem» 
brance,  namely  :  Japan  is  the  only  country  on  the  surface  of  this  wide 
earth,  where  the  emperors  of  one  and  the  same  dynasty  h  u  e  reigned, 
and  arc  still  reigning,  for  iwentv-five  centuries,  <o  that  tbe  blood  of  the 
firi>i]  inj  !  r  is  still  circulating  in  the  veins  of  the  present  Emperor, 
who  is  ihc  122nd  successor  to  the  former. 

J  remarked  above,  that  we  do  not  kno  v  liow  long  our 
forcrathcrs  had  been  on  tbe  soil  of  Japan.  l^e''jre  'he  accession  of  the 
lirst  J'.mpcror.  You  may  ask,  are  not  the  Japanese  the  native  people 
of  Jai' an  ?  In  one  sense  the  Japanese  are  certainly  -the  native 
people  u{  Japan,  but  they  were  not  llierc  always.  'I  hcy  came  from 
ahoiliLT  country  at  what  period  we  cannot  tell.  Hut  wc  kn  iu  tliat 
when  uur  turclalhci^  came  to  Japan,  they  did  not  fmd  the  country 
unoccupied.  On  the  contrary,  liiey  found  there  the  aborigines  already 
occupying  the  land.  These  aborigines,  at  least  most  of  them,  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  race  called  Ainu,  who  live  at  present  only  in 
Hokkaido,  Yezo  of  former  days,  the  most  northern  of  the  four 
main  islands  of  the  Emiiire,  but  who  at  that  time  seems  to  luive  lived 
almost  all  over  the  country.  Our  forefathers,  that  is,  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  Japanese,  came  to  Japan,  and  by  the  right  of  their  stronger 
power  and  better  civilization  drove  the  aborigines  away  to  the  north 
and  became  the  permanent  occupants  of  the  country;  in  a  fashion 
similar  to  the  conquest  of  the  American  Indians  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  while  people  there.  Whm  ÔÀà  our  forefathers  come  to  Japan  ? 
is  a  question  which  we  cannot  answer  definitely  at  the  present  stage  of 
our  knowledge.  But  as  to  the  question.  Where  did  they  come  from? 
there  have  been  many  answers  proposed.'  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
present  article  simply  to  enumerate  these  views,  with  some  critical 
r^arks  where  they  are  necessary  and  forth  coming.  Let  us  proceed  to 
examine  the  most  important  views. 
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The  first  opinion  we  have  to  note  is  one  held  bv  the  German  scholar  '"T  *  A  ,  #  ' 
antl  physician,  Dr.  Kampfer,  who  visited  Japan  towards  the  close  of  ^  ^ 
the  17th  century,  that  is,  about  200  years  ago,  and  who  wrote  a  history  ^ 
of  Japan,  which  still  claims  the  foremost  place  among  all  the  works 
written  by  foreigners  on  Japan.  According  to  his  theory,  our  fore- 
fathers were  at  first  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon.  When  the  confusion  of 
tongues  occurred  at  the  Tower  of  Babel,  th  '  people  there  were  obliged 
to  scatter  in  all  duecuons.  According  lu  Kampfer,  the  Japanese  were 
one  of  these  scattered  races,  who  made  their  journey  from  Babylon  to 
Japan,  spending  several  years  probably,  but  stoping  at  no  one  place 
long  enough,  to  lose  the  parily  of  their  blood  and  language  by 
inteimixture  with  other  people.  Thus  our  author  proceeds  to  tell  the 
probable  course  which  our  fore^lthers  took  io  th«r  journey,  around  the 
foot  of  this  monniatB,  along  the  course  of  that  river,  and  so  forth, 
as  if  he  had  been  the  actual  witness,  or  one  of  the  company.  The 
chief  ground  on  which  Kämpfer  founds  his  supposition  is  die  purity  of 
the  Japanese  language.  Kämpfer  was  himself  a  great  traveller.  He 
travdled  over  Persia,  Arabia,  India,  Java,  and  Qiina,.  But  finally 
when  he  came  to  Japan,  he  was  struck  by  the  purity  of  the  sounds 
of  the  Japanese,  as  strongly  contrasted  with  the  languages  of  all  other 
countries  he  travelled  0%'er.  Hence  he  concludes  thus:  "The  Jap- 
anese language  is  one  of  those  which  sacred  writ  mentions,  tîiai  the  all- 
wise  Providence  thought  fit  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  the  vain  buildeis 
of  the  Babylonian  Tower." 

Ân  equally  striking  and  at  least  in  appearance  more  scientific  L 
theory  is  that  propounded  by  Hyde  Clarke,  who  traces  the  origin  of  the 
Japanese  people  to  an  ancient  Turano- African  empire.  According  to 
this  view,  "the  Akkad-Babylonians,  the  I'^gyptians.  the  f.ydian.s,  the 
Ktriiscans.  the  founders  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Empires,  and  also 
of  the  North  American  mounds  and  monuments,  and  of  the  civilization 
of  I^Iexico  and  Peru,"  all  belong  to  a  Turanian  white  race,  whose 
original  lionn-  wa.^  in  High  Africa,  "a  while  race  earlier  in  the 
field  of  history  than  Aryans.  '  These  Turano-Africans  conquered 
Central  Africa  first.  They  then  proceeded  to  Egypt,  to  Creccc,  to 
Babylonia,  to  India,  to  China,  aiiJ  fui.iU}  lu  Japan.  On  the  uihci  hand, 
another  branch  proceeded  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  two  Con- 
tinents of  America.    When  these  white  Turano-Africans  came  to  Japan, 
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tbey  found  the  land  occupied  by  the  short  races.  They  inteimarried 
with  the  native  women,  according  to  Clarke.  "Tbiâ,"  says  he» 
*'  wonid  prodttce  a  mixed  race,  differing  again  from  the  races  of  shorter 
aborigines  ;  thus  the  new  dconinating  Japanese  race  would  maintmn  and 
propogate  their  dialect  of  the  language  and  their  own  religion, 
and,  being  in  more  favorable  conditions»  would  displace  the  pure 
natives.  "  Here  again  the  chief  ground  is  linguistic,  as  our  author  him- 
self declares,  "  the  first  real  step  made  by  mc,  was  the  discoveiy  of 
rdations  between  the  languages  of  the  Japanese  people  and  the 
Ashantee  and  others  of  western  Africa." 

There  is  another  theory  which  perhaps  is  just  as  far-fetched  as  the 
last,  and  which  tries  to  trace  the  original  home  of  the  Japanese  to 
PtUfstine,  making  them  identical  with  some  of  the  "ten  lost  tribes  ot 
Israel."  This  theory  is  interesting,  not  so  much  In  itself,  as  in  the  fact 
that  it  emphasizes  some  of  the  striking  features  and  customs  of  the 
Japanese.  The  Japanese  of  all  ages  have  a  curious  and  at  the  same  time 
remarkable  hatred  of  physical  uncleanliness.  They  cannot  stand 
filthiness.  They  have  almost  an  instinctive  love  of  purity  and  neatness. 
In  this  respect,  they  are  strikingly  in  contrast  with  all  the  unclean 
neighboring  races,  such  as  the  Chinese,  the  Koreans,  and  the  Ainus. 
This  praiseworthy  habit  no  doubt  has  much  to  do  with  the  old  religion 
of  the  Japanese  Shintôism.  Another  characteristic  of  this  reli^on  is 
the  absence  of  any  tendency  towards  idolatry.  Besides  these,  there  are 
more  points  of  analogy  between  them.  If  the  reader  studies  the  con- 
struction aud  dependencies  of  a  Shinto  temple,  the  rites  of  purfication, 
the  laws  of  the  clean  and  unclean,  the  system  of  hiboo,  and  so  forth  ;  in 
fikct,  if  the  reader  studies  the  minute  details  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
early  Japanese,  he  will  find  out  that  the  religion  of  the  Japanese  has  so 
much  in  common  with  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  con- 
clusion as  to  tiie  Jewish  origin  of  the  Japanese  is  not  altogether  ground- 
less, especially  in  the  absence  of  any  settled  opinion  ns  to  ibeir  dériva- 
tion.  However  the  difficulties  of  this  hypothesis  are  so  numerous,  and 
conspicuous  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  into  their  consideration 
here: 

Still  another  opinion  traces  the  origin  of  the  Japanese  to  the  Malay 
peninsula  and  archipelago.  Of  this  theory,  J.  J.  Rein,  whose  histoiy 
of  Japan  is  so  far  the  best  of  the  kind,  says  as  follows  :    *'  It  has  been 
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suggested  as  a  possibility  that  the  first  Japaneso  who  landed  in  southern 
Kyûshû  were  probably  Malays,  who  had  been  vlrivcn  out  of  their 
course,  and  liaving  come  within  the  inlluence  of  the  Kuro-shiwo 
[the  Black  Current!,  had  been  carried  by  ii  to  the  oasts  of  the  Japanese 
islanils  Docuitz.  v.lio  shares  this  view,  thinks  he  finds  in  the  facial 
expression  of  ihe  Japanese,  in  ttie  construction  of  their  houses,  which 
remind  him  <>f  the  ])!le  dwellings  of  the  Malays,  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  latrines,  evidences  of  their  Malay  orign.  "  The  main  diftîcnUy 
of  this  supposition  lies  in  the  difference  of  the  languages  of  these  isvo 
peoples.  Of  this  again  Rein  says,  "The  Japanese  language  has  no 
relationship  with  Malay  and  Polynesian,  either  in  siiucture  or  vocabu- 
lary. It  is  polysyllabic  and  places  the  verb  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
itt  the  nme  way  that  Cesar  is  especially  fond  of  doing  ;  while  in 
the  Malay  family  of  languages,  as  in  Chinese,  the  verb  must  precede 
the  object  which  it  governs.  In  Japanese  the  adjective  does  not 
follow  the  substantive  as  among  the  Malays,  and  South  Sea  Islanders, 
nor  the  genitive  the  nominative,  but  precedes  it  In  the  same  way 
many  other  radical  distincrions  might  be  pointed  out,  which  prove,  that, 
even  philologically,  no  such  Malay  influence, ^nd^therefoje  no  âoch 
tmmigrattfin.as.that  siipposed^  i»n  bejDBPognize^ 

Dr.  Griffis  is  of  opinion,  at  least  as  expressed  in  his  "Mikado's 
Empire,"  that  "  the  mass  of  the  Japanese  people  of  to-day  are  sub- 
stantially qLàûuxl  stock."  As  to  the  difference  between  the  Ainu  and  the 
j^î^înese,  he  explains  thus  :  "An  infusion  of  foreign  blood,  the  long 
effects  of  the  daily  hot  bajjjs  and  the  warm  climate  of  Southern  Japan,  'jL» 
t  .f  Chinese  civilization,  of  agricultural  instead  of  the  hunter's  method  of 
life,  have  wrought  the  change  between  the  Ainu  and  the  Japanese.  " 
This  i.s  not  altogether  beyontl  possibility,  and  to  some  extent  ina\  Ix? 
true.  However,  when  lie  says,  "  Ainus  and  |apanese  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  learning  to  speak  the  language  <jf  eacii,  '  one  is  apt  to  get  a 
wrong  impression.  Probably  both  languages  belong  to  the  same 
family  or  stock  ;  Inii  fr-mi  this,  one  must  not  conclude  that  the  x\inus 
and  the  Japanese  can  understand  each  other's  language  without  some 
previous  study  or  preparation.  Perhaps  the  ditliculty  in  learning  each 
other's  language  may  be  smait,  but  this  small  is  merely  comparative  in 
its  meaning  and  does  not  tell  just  how  much.  The  study  of  German  is 
easier  to  an  Englishman  than  to  a  Japanese,  and  hence  the  difficulty  is 
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smaller  to  the  former  liian  to  the  latter.    A^ain  when  Dr.  Griffis  con- 
cluiles  that,  "  It  seem  -  equally  certain  that  almost  al!  that  the  Japanese 
possess  which  is  not  of  Chinese,  Korean,  or  Tartar  origin,  has  descended 
from  the  Ainu,  or  has  been  derehped  or  improved  from  an  Ainu  model,** 
we  car.iioi  sec  much  sense  in  this  remark.    We  might  as  well  &ay  : 
Wiiai  iiic  white  inhabitants  of  America  did  not  derive  from  their  old 
European  homcs^  must  have  descended  from  the  American  Indians. 
This  is  seUMdent,  and  does  not  tall  anything  as  to  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  two  el«nents.   No  one  caik  infer  from  this,  that 
therefore  the  white  inhabitants  of  America  most  be  subsiantiaUy  o 
Indian  stock.   The  Ainu  and  tlie  Japanese  are  so  strikingly  diffierent, 
both  in  their  physical  features,  and  in  their  intelleciual  capacities,  as  we 
I  know  from  the  stubborn  facts,  that  one  fails  to  accept  this  doctrine 
'  of  Dr.  Griffis»  who,  by  the  way,  I  am  told,  has  changed  his  opinion 
I  about  this  matter. 

Are  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  of  the  same  stock  or  race  ?  The 
answer  in  the  affirmative  is  a  very  natural  conclusion  tö'those  who  do 
not  know  much  about  the  history  and  languages  of  these  two  peoples, 
especially  because  the  Chinese  ami  the  Japanese  are  very  similar  in  their 
appearance.  Indeed  they  do  resemble  much  in  their  physical  features, 
as  is  shown  by  my  own  personal  experience  of  taking  a  Chinese  for  a 
Japanese.  The  man  was  dressed  in  the  Western  fashion  and  he  spoke 
to  me  in  English.  I  î!:r>nî!;:ht  it  strange  !V)r  him  not  tr  si>e:ik  in  his 
native  language,  tliat  i-,  Japanese.  But  afterwards,  to  my  surprise  T 
made  the  discovery  ttiai  iie  was  really  a  Chinese.  Such  may  be  the 
case  now  and  then,  but  that  by  no  means  proves  that  the  lapanese 
people  as  a  whole  is  not  physically  disiingiiishablc  iiom  ihc  j)eo|>le  of 
China.  If  <inc  studies  the  two  peoples  carefully,  he  will  sc  on  be  able 
to  find  out  the  diijlinctive  features  by  which  the\  c.in  bo  physically 
distinguished.  Moreover,  those  who  are  familiar  with  their  history  and 
language  would  never  assert  that  the  Japanese  were  once  the  Chinese, 
or  that  they  originally  belonged  to  one  and  the  same  race.  The  prindpal 
1^  ground  for  the  distinct  origin  of  these  two  peoples  is  to  be  found  in 
the  difference  of  the  languages  of  the  two  countries.  The  one  is 
\  ^  monosyllabic,  and  the  other  is  polys;^lIabia  The  one  has  the  verb 
before,  and  the  other  after  its  object  The  two  languages  are  also 
different,  as  to  the  number  and  nature  of  their  sounds.  The 
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Japanese  hate  consunanls  pronounced  together  without  inierveninp: 
vowels,  as  well  as  consonantal  endings  ;  while  nothing  is  more  common 
than  these  in  Chinese.  Some  sounds  which  are  found  in  Chinese  are 
wanting  in  Japanese,  an<l  Tt'ce  -rrsa.  For  example,  Chinese,  at  least 
the  Chinese  of  to-d  i\ ,  has  no  r  sound,  while  Japanese  has  no  soiuul  of 
/.  Thus,  while  the  Chinese  say  /ice  for  the  £nglish  rice,  the  Japanese 
prononnce  /t'c^//,  /  /i,'///. 

In  language  as  well  as  in  many  other  respects,  tiic  Japanese  arc  ^ 
more  like  the  Koreans,  cspcciallv  the  early  Koieans.     Ilcie  probably  we  ij 
niav  find  a  more  probable  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Japanese  |l 
people.   J.  J.  Rein  is  of  this  opinion,  and  in  üict  most  of  the  scholars  p 
seem  gradoally  to  tend  towards  this  theory,    fiut  when  I  say  the  U 
Koreans  and  the  Japanese  were  originally  of  one  and  the  sane  stock,  I  * 
do  not  mean  that  the  Coreans  were  once  our  forefathers,  neither  do  I 
mean  that  tlie  original  home  of  our  fore&thers  was  in  Korea.    What  I 
mean  is  that  these  two  peoples  originally  came  out  of  the  same  stock  of 
people;    Where  this  original  stock  lived,  no  one  knows.    J.  J.  Rein 
expresses  his  opinion  thus  :    **  According  to  Chinese  annals  there 
came  about  laoo  B.  C.  Tartar  tribes  to  Corea,  and  settled  partly  here, 
partly  in  the  eastern  islands.    It  then  the  facial  type  and  hair  of  the 
Japanese  is  Mongolian  and  not  Malayan  the  language  points  beyond 
Korea,  to  the  Tartaro-MongoHan  stock  in  Central  Asia  ;  and  if  finally, 
the  position  of  the  country  and  ancient  traditions  easily  admit  of  their 
being  brought  into  harmony  with  the  story  \<  >\d  by  the  Chinese,  the 
possibility  appears  very  great,  that  the  immigrant  Japanese  were  in  fact 
members  of  that  great  Altaic  family  of  peoples  which  wa^  once  dispersed 
in  all  directions  \i>>m  its  primitive  home,  and  distributed  itself  all  over 
Asia,  from  the  I'acihc  to  Pontns  and  ihe  Mediterranean.'' 

Thus  far  I  have  enumerated  some  of  the  most  impoiiani  opinions 
a.s  t«>  the  origin  of  our  forefathers.  If  more  are  required  they  can  l  e 
given,  but  prouably  the  reader  has  had  enough  already.  The  pos- 
sibility of  the  existence  of  sucli  divergent  views,  demonstrates  that 
no  one  is  certain  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Japanese.  W  e  Japanese  do 
not  know  ourselves  just  where  our  anccsters  came  from.  There  is  the 
Japanese  tradition  among  us  that  the  heavenly  deities  commanded 
the  two  deities  Izanagi,  the  Male-wbo-Invites,  and  laanami,  the 
Female'Who>Invites,  to  descend/rom  heaven  and  to  give  birth  to  Japan, 
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and  tliat  they  came  down  from  heaven,  and  created  the  eight  great 
islands  of  which  Japan  consists,  and  also  became  the  ancestprs  of  all 
human  beings,  that  is,  vtf  Japan.  But  we  do  not  know  juht  where 
and  how  •  i  tîii-  tradition  ;  neillier  do  we  know  where  this  heaven 
was  and  when  the  tleitie«;  came  down.  In  my  opinion  the  last  one 
of  the  views  enumerated  above  seems  to  (,e  most  free  from  d.tVi- 
cullies,  and  in  vst  concordant  with  the  facts  as  far  as  1  know  tncm. 
Bui  cveji  licuj.  it  one  fails  to  look  Inyo  mi  Koren  "  f.  u  the  origin  of  the 
Japanese  pcope,  we  surelv  make  a  great  mistake.  We  must  always 
remember  that  "The  |aiane>e  |)eoi)le  unduublcdty  tlcviate  so  con- 
siderably in  physical  conformation,  language  and  customs  Irotn  the 
neighliufiuj,'  peoples,  that  only  an  uidirccl  aßmity  with  ihcm  appeals 
possible,  and  no  direct  derivation  from  them  admissible  ;  "  and  that  the 
Strongest  basis  on  which  this  indirect  derivaUon  is  founded  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  Japans  language,  concerning  which  the  scholars 
are  generali)  agreed  that  it  belongs  to  the  Turanian  or  Tartar  or 
Altaie  family,  among  whose  peculiarities  we  find,  first,  that  it 
is  agglutinative,  and,  second,  that  the  verb  comes  after  the  object 
which  it  governs.  Bat  when  I  say,  that  the  Japanese  and  the  Koreans 
/ 1  must  have  belonged  to  one  and  the  same  stock,  I  must  not  be  under- 
^  stood  as  if  to  mean  that  the  present  people  of  Japan  are  wholly  of  this 
single  stock.  By  no  m^ns.  The  present  people  of  Japan  are  a  sort  of 
conglomerate  of  different  types  of  human  beings.  Here  you  meet  men 
of  the  Malay  type,  then  of  the  Chinese  type,  and  then  you  see  men 
of  the  American  Indian  type.  Morever,  occasionally  you  discover 
some  of  the  Negro  type  as  well  as  men  of  the  Caucasian  type.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  present  people  of  Japan,  but  I  am  speaking  of 
that  dominant  race  of  people  only,  that  conquered  Japan  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 

Wheiever  the  original  home  of  this  victorious  people  might  have 
been,  when  v.e  find  them  at  the  dawn  of  our  hist  ly.  we  find  them 
occupying  altn  tHt  all  the  south  western  half  of  Japan.  IHow  thickly  the 
country  was  mliabiied  we  do  not  know  ;  but  according  to  our  earliest 
historical  record';,  nnd  also  from  the  actual  existence  of  many  traditional 
sites,  there  seem  lo  ha\e  existed  at  least  the  three  distinct  grun))s  of 
tlîcii  sciilements.  The  most  eastern  group  wc  may  call  iT^w/M-gi oup, 
and  itä  centre  must  have  been  in  or  about  the  province  which  is  now 
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known  by  that  name.  This  province  is  not  far  from  Kyôto,  and  is 
still  full  of  famous  traditional  sit^s.  The  second  group  we  may  call  the 
JkfMf0-group,  and  it  also  must  have  had  its  centre  in  or  about  the  present 
province  of  the  same  name.  This  province  has  even  now  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  important  Shintô  temples,  and  is  the  centre  of  the 
/r///n0-group  of  tiaditional  legends.  This  second  group  comes  almost 
-half  way  between  the  first  and  the  third  group,  that  is,  west  of  the  first 
and  east  of  the  third.  The  third  group  must  have  been  somewhere  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Island  of  Kyûshû,  the  most  western  of  the  four 
main  islands  of  the  Empire.  This  we  may  call  the  TsuJhisàt^grovip,  and 
the  regions  covered  by  the  traditions  belonging  to  this  group  are  Still 
full  of  old  traditional  sites.  Now,  we  are  pretty  certain  that  there  were 
at  least  these  three  groups  of  the  settlements  of  our  forefathers,  if  not 
more.  Of  course,  we  do  not  know  how  long  they  liad  been  there  before 
they  came  to  be  unified  ;  neither  are  we  sure  that  they  were  of  one  and 
the  same  stock.  But  in  all  probability  they  must  have  been  of 
one  blood  and  one  language,  and  also  it  is  quite  likely  that  these  three 
groups  represent  three  successive  waves  of  immigration.  The  YamtUO' 
group  was  probably  the  oldest,  and  originally  occupied  the  r^ion  where 
the  l^sukushi'^tOM^  finally  settled.  But  when  the  next  wave,  which  is 
known  as  the  /c«wö-group,  reached  Japan,  the  il/M./AJ-groop  was 
driven  notth-eastw  ard  by  these  new-comers.  When  at  last,  t'>e  third 
wave  came  and  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  the  KyushO-lsUnd,  they 
drove  the  /sio/io-group  from  thence,  to  the  region  where  we  find  them  in 
history  ;  while  this  group  in  ils  turn  pushed  the  7'(m/</A;-group  eastward 
to  its  last  home,  where  we  find  them  at  the  beginning  of  our  history. 
Such  seems  to  mc  to  have  been  the  way  in  wlik  li  the  successive  settle- 
ments and  the  resulting  migrations  of  the  early  Japanese  look  place. 

Now  the  question  is,  Mow  were  these  groups  unified?  From  the 
old  traditions,  which  are  of  course  a  mixtute  of  mytholo_,'ic  il  legends 
and  historical  facts,  we  ran  gather  the  threads  of  truth  to  the  effect,  that 
the  Tsuiits/ii-group,  the  last  and  newest  of  the  three  waves  of  the  immi- 
grants, started  from  their  home  in  tlie  Island  of  KyQshû  and  began  the 
conquest  of  all  the  regions  occupied  by  the /sumo  and  JPaiiiMi/tf-gronps. 
Why  they  began  such  a  movement,  we  do  not  know,  but  perhaps 
another,  if  so,  the  f  un  li,  wave  of  migration  reached  Japan  from  the 
Continent  of  Asia  and  necessitated  them  to  proceed  eastward.  What- 
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ever  be  the  cause  of  their  movemcni,  they  left  their  home  and  advanced 
to  conquer  the  rest  of  Japan,  and  they  were  successful  in  this  conquest. 
They  subjected  the  /z/mo-group,  and  then  proceeding  still  norih- 
etstwftrd  8ub|ected  the  Yamaio-^xow.^,  and  thus  they  became  tlie  ruling 
people  of  the  land.  Of  course,  this  took  some  time,  but  at  last  through 
the  conquest  of  their  brother  tribes  and  all  other  tribes  then  living  in  the 
land,  some  sort  of  the  unificaUan  of  all  the  then  known  Japan  seems  to 
have  been  accomplished.  It  was  the  leader  of  this  conquering  tribe 
that  became  the  first  Emperor  of  Japan. 

Here  many  questions  may  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the 
leader.  For  example.  How  civilized  were  these  intruding  conquerers, 
that  is,  the  early  Japanese  ?  Were  they  savage  or  tolerably  well  civilis- 
ed? Were  they  much  superior  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  whom  they 
subjugated  ?  When  does  the  authentic  history  of  Japan  really  begin  ? 
How  far  do  our  traditions  carry  us  back?  Did  these  CCHiquerers 
advance  much  in  their  civihzation,  during  the  period  between  iheir 
conquest  of  Japan  and  our  discovery  ol  ihem  in  history  ?  When  did 
Chinese  civilization  begin  to  assert  its  influence  over  the  thought  and 
life  of  the  early  Japanese  ?  Can  we  ascertain  the  social  and  rcligi.nts 
life  of  the  early  Japanese  l>etore  they  came  under  the  inliuence  of 
Chinese  civilization  ?  How  was  their  social  and  religious  life,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  motlcrn  Japanese?  What  were  their 
distinctive  chaiacteristic.  and  {»cculiar  features  ?  It  would  be  very 
instructive  as  well  as  intere>iing  to  fully  discuss  these  qneiiiun  but  that 
is  altogether  outride  the  scope  of  tlie  present  paper.  Here  we  must 
satisfy  ourselves  with  a  mere  glance  at  the  various  views  as  to  liie  origin 
of  the  Japanese  people. 

NOBUTA  KlSHIMOTO. 

[Mr.  Kishimoto,  B.D.,  M.A.,  is  a  teacher  ol  the  Higher  Normal  .School  aiid  the 
editor  oC  the  S/ûikySt  »  rdigiom  magazine.] 
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A  Study  from  the  Tomo  Sawykrs*  Guild. 

Japan  twenty  five  years  ago  entered  upon  a  new  career,  and  within 
the  last  few  years  has  assumed  a  position  in  the  Far  East  with  a  ^reat 
hope  of  success.  Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter,  an  American  statistician,  aûer 
investigating  our  industry  and  commerce,  said  "  The  Japanese,  a»  we 
Und  them  lo-day,  are  full  nf  ambition  to  be  the  controlling,  industrial, 
as  well  as  the  political  nation  ot'  the  Far  East.  They  are  hopeful  of. 
becoming  ^uuie  day  a  great  commercial  and  mai i lime  power, — the 
Great  Britain  of  the  Pacific.  "  This  ambition  is  tu  us  not  a  mere  castle 
in  the  air»  bnilt  upon  childish  concdt,  but  the  real  goal  toward  which  we 
are  making  every  efibrt  to  attain.  Our  hopes  are  based  on  the  experience 
of  the  last  thirty  years  and  on  the  past  history  of  a  people  which  can 
be  traced  back  for  twenty  centories.  What  Japan  accomplished  in  the 
p&Bt  gives  us  hope  of  success  in  the  future. 

The  much  criticised  commercial  dishonesty  of  our  traders  will»  we 
hojie,  hie  soon  corrected  by'tîïcmseîves  ;  Tor  they  wiîl  soon  find  out  the  ^ 
truth  of  the  old  axiom  **  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  "  Japan  is  ever  ready 
to  correct  her  errors  and  mistakes,  and  eager  to  adopt  what  is  good 
and  profitable.  We  have  proved  ourselves  successful  in  arms  already, 
and  it  is  now  our  task  to  show  what  we  can  do  in  the  commercial  and 
industrial  field.  Bat  with  all  these  ambitions,  notwitbsunding  the 
progress  that  we  have  made  and  are  still  making,  wc  have  to  face 
many  difficulties  and  troubles,  and  wc  must  cut  through  the  thicket  of 
evils,  that  may  stunt  the  healthy  growth  of  our  young  industries. 

It  is  our  task  in  tins  article,  to  point  out  one  of  tho?c  phiisc;  tliat  is 
just  now  rousini,'  tlic  interest  of  our  people,  namely,  the  laliour  j)rol)lcm. 
The  sn"^vity  and  importance  of  this  question  in  the  industrial  world 
can  nut  be  too  much  emphasijted  :  l>ut  it  is  iK)t  our  intention  to 
discuss  it  ficre,  but  only  to  present  some  fealuics,  that  will  give  our 
readers  an  idea  of  the  particular  problem  itf  l.ibour  to  be  solved,  before 
Japan  can  realize  her  ambitions  in  the  commercial  and  industrial 
world.  Although  we  are  compelled  to  |>omt  out  the  ii^n^rance  rind 
degraded  life  of  our  labouring  classes,  and  the  difficulty  and  need 
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of  reform,  yet  we  are  much  pleased  to  see  hopes  of  a  l^eticr  ^lale  of 
things,  possible  evei)  %vith  the  already  existing  niateiials  and  organization. 
For  wc  have  found  many  a  good  and  praiseworthy  quality,  that  has 
existed  among  them  for  generations;  and  hereupon  rests  the  foundatioa 
for  building  np  new  and  better  condilionü  of  life  for  the  labourer 
and  the  mechanic. 

The  labour  question  has  of  course  alway>  existed,  bat  never  has, 
until  quite  recently,  been  regarded  of  much  in)portance  in  this  country  j 
therefore  the  question  requires  careful  consideration  before  any  efl"ccti\e 
reform  can  lie  inaugurated.  How  Utile  attention  is  paid  to  labour 
is  ähüwn  in  the  recent  rei)ori  (1S97)  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  which  contains  760  larire  pages,  but  givea  very  few 
siatisiic»  Concerning  labour  ;  such  important  departments  of  labour  as 
mining  and  mechanics  being  entirely  wanting  in  the  rcfiort.  We 
subjoin  a  taMe  of  the  numbçr  of  persons  engaged  in  various  trades 
according  l  ^  the  report. 

Industries.                                                       Persons  engageil. 
Straw  braiding  5,000. 

*    Weavinir  ..     -I  57,85o. 

^        "  I  I'cniale   985,016. 

e  .    •  {  Male   91650. 

^«^^""•"^  1  Female.  

i    Pottery   25393 

^    Lacquer  work,   »7,372. 

^    Bronze   4,  r66. 

W   Matches  '^'«^3. 

(  Female   ..25,564. 

Fishery  495,698. 

Hunting  14,476. 

Horse  shoeing  2,443. 

în  the  following  industries,  the  number  of  labourers  but  only  not  given 
the  number  of  houses  engaged. 

Industries.  Nn.  of  housti-. 

^  73^N775- 

Sugar  43,758. 

Silk  thread  383,764. 

Factories   4,275. 
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Silk  womi  eggs   44,952. 

Sprinj^  cocoons  .   1,256,42*. 

Japanese  labour  i-?  cheaper  llian  Kuiopcan.  and  there  in  so 
difficiiliy  at  preseni  lur  any  industrial  nn<iertakcr  to  secure  labour  at 
his  own  price:  but  this  will  not  continue  long,  and  it  must  change  for 
the  better.  VVc  hive  chosen  the  sawyers'  guild  for  our  consideration,  as 
il  ii  lield  to  be  the  bc^t  and  the  strictest  guild  that  is  in  existence  in 
Japan.  Our  purpose  is  to  show  the  public  first  that  our  labourers  are 
capable  of  organizing  themselves  into  a  union,  and  then  secondly,  the 
pressing  need  of  comprehensive  reform  in  order  to  meet  the  new  con- 
ditions of  indusuy.  It  has  been  often  said  that  our  common  people 
lack  an  organizuig  lalcnl  and  the  spirit  of  union;  but  this  mistake 
we  arc  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  rectifying. 

The  s;\uyers  guild  in  Tokyo  has  existed  since  Yedu  castle  was  *^ 
built  by  Ota  Dôkan,  so  say  the  sawyers  of  the  present  day.    They  are  ^ 
proud  of  their  past  and  present  prosperity.    They  claim  that  their 
ancestors,  35  in  number,  came  from  Sanshiu,  the  Prefecture  of  Mikawa, 
to  Yedo,  now  Tôkyô,  which  was  then  a  swampy  place  surrounded  by 
the  famous  Mu<ashi no  kara  (Musashi  plain).    They  arrived  here  with 
the  founder  of  Yedo  Castle»  and  were  the  persons  who  shaped  and 
sawed  the  timber  for  building  the  caslle.    They  say  that  the  lord  of 
the  castle  gave  them  Kobikicho  ur  &wyer  Street  in  which  to  reside  and 
pursue  their  trade  peacefully,  and  Zaitnokucbô,  (Lumber  Street)  to  the 
lumber  dealers.   In  one  sense  dealers  in  lumber  are  capitalbts,  for 
they  bu}'  the  timber  and  build  their  lumber  yard  with  the  necessary 
appliances  such  as  sawing  shed  and  the  *' horse'*  upon  which  the  sawyer 
raises  his  limber  for  sawing,  the  sawyer  having  only  to  bring  his  saw 
and  otiier  implements. 

The  Tokyo  saw  \  ei>lguild  has  at  present  articles  of  constitution  and  ^ 
by-laws  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  guild  law  (1815)  ofTökytV 
Prefecture,  which  was  legalized  by  the  F^rliamentary  law  of  the  present 
)  ear,  but  regulations  and  usages  have  been  long  established,  and  are  the 
result  of  long  experience  and  customs  during  a  period  of  three  btindred 
years.  Tliere  are  about  1,300  saw)-ers  in  the  city  of  Tokyo  and  its 
vicinity,  together  with  300  or  more  masters,  who  really  hold  the  reins 
of  the  entire  institution.  To  understand  the  oiganizatioti  folly,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  this  fact,  that  there  is,  beside«  the  guild  of 
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the  masters,  the  guild  of  wakaU^  (the  guild  of  young  hands)  who 
represent  solely  the  interests  of  the  workmoi.  The  wakaii  kumiai  or 
guild  is  composed  of  twenty-one  men  sent  from  twenty  one  streets 
or*  districts.    The  workmen  of  each  elect  one  guildman  by  vote  from 

themselves. 

The  masters'  guild  has  its  oflîcc  in  Vechizenbori,  Nihonbashi, 
an»l  tlie  ictikalè  in  Shinsakaichö,  KyûlKishi.  The  lionse  stands  in  a 
scchiileii  quarter  and  is  very  modest  in  api>tMr.incf.  I  iilike  the  guild 
halls  of  I  A)iidi)n,  it  is  a  wood  structure  and  a  single  story.  Its  appearance 
is  certainly  not  suitable  lor  the  |)o\verful  centre  of  the  sawyers  of  the 
capita).  But  from  this  huniblc  olJicc  evolves  the  authority  thai  coniruU 
a  strong  body  uf  thirteen  liundred  men.  The  office  consists  of  four 
rooms.  On  the  wait  of^the  furthest  room  the  guild  regulations, 
notices,  and  contribution  lists  are  pasted,  and  the  visitor  will  be  struck 
by  a  notice  to  the  following  effect  :  "  Flaw  ing  at  all  games  except  Go  and 
Shdgi  is  strictly  forbidden.  Any  quarrels  or  improper  disputes  and 
misdemeanours  are  forbidden.  If  any  one  disobey  the  order  of  the 
chairman,  he  will  be  instantly  expelled  from  the  bouse  !  " 

Here  in  this  little  Iiouse,  three  hundred  masters  meet  together  on 
the  1 8th  of  each  month,  and  discuss  the  various  affairs  of  the  guild,  and 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  organization,  and  also  hear  the  complaints 
and  requests  of  the  wakaU,  Moreover,  twice  each  rear,  on  the  a  5th  of 
January  and  July,  the  guild  calls  a  special  meeting  to  discuss  and  arrange 
the  wages  for  the  coming  half  year.  The  rise  in  wages  is  discussed  and 
agreed  upon  before-hand  by  the  imhiii  and  pre.«iented  for  approval  to 
the  masters'  guild.  Having  heard  the  proposal  of  the  wakaié  they 
proceed  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  being  agreed  among  themselves,  they 
place  the  scale  of  wages  before  the  guild  of  the  lumber  dealers.  The 
fixing  of  w  ages  is  the  most  important  and  the  mo  t  difllcull  task  of  the 
guild,  and  it  is  often  not  easy  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  settlement,  and 
many  are  the  journeys  to  and  fro  between  tlir  rrv^ masters  and 
iuuilier  merchants,  liefoie  eacli  interested  party  ia  >alisfied  with  the 
arrangemeriL.  .\Ithou^h  the  -cale  uf  wages  is  fixed  twice  a  year,  yet  if 
tlie  price  of  necessities  nse>  unusually,  an  extraordinary  meeting  is  called 
together  for  icadjustinent.  The  wages  of  sawjers  have  always  been 
higher  relatively  than  thoae  ul  other  artisans  in  T'.kyri.  The  time 
honoured  standard  of  measure  for  wages  is,  for  saw}eis,  a  unique  one. 
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It  was  made  according  to  the  price  of  rice.  It  is  considered  necessaiy  Sfi'fttK^ 
that  a  sawyer  earn  five  ska  of  rice  a  day  to  support  himself  and  his 
fiunily  (i  shôsi  1,5881.  quart),  and  an  ordinary  workman  is  capable 
of  sawing  five  skaist  of  wood  (i  siaku  =  11.930  inches).  Thus  the 
price  of  sawing  one  siaht  is  fixed  as  one  skô  of  rice,  and  the  price 
of  rice  decides  the  scale  of  wages  for  sawyers.  Though  the  price  of 
rice  is  the  measure  of  wages,  and  five  skaht  a  sawing  capacity  of  a 
common  workman,  yet  there  are  different  kinds  of  wood,  some  being 
soft  and  others  hard.  A  man  can  saw  more  than  five  siaht  of  some 
kinds  of  wood,  and  not  so  much  of  others,  so  that  the  scale  of  the 
price  for  sawing  one  siaiu,  is  fixed  according  to  the  different  kinds 
of  timber.  There  are  eight  scales  at  the  present  time.  For  insunce 
sawing  one  sAaht  of  pine  is  i$sen;  of  red  pine  9«^  sen  ;  of  cedar  to^ 
s€n;  and  of  Aesah'  17^  sm  etc.  By  sawing  one  sAaÂu  we  mean 
sawing  a  board  of  one  sàaJku  by  twelve  sàaiu.  Thus  among  the  sawyers 
the  piece  work  system  is  completely  carried  out  The  piece  system  is 
condemned  by  almost  all  the  trade  unionists  in  Europe  as  encourage 
ing  over-exeriion  and  over-time,  Carl  Mark  being  the  chief  among  them; 
but  in  the  cas»  of  sawyent,  the  piece-work  has  been  a  complete  success. 
This  is  due  largely  to  the  rigid  organization  among  themselves.  The 
guild  regulations  for  apprentices  are  very  strict,  consequently  the 
supply  of  labour  is  well  regulated,  while  the  guild  shuts  out  all  outside 
competition.  It  has  been  a  custom  as  well  as  a  r^ulation,  that  when  ^  v  <-'»V'' 
a  sawyer  comes  from  the  country  in  search  'of  work,  he  must  first  come 
to  some  one  of  the  masters  in  the  city,  and  serve  him  as  an  apprentice 
for  three  years  ;  then,  and  only  then,  will  he  be  admitted  to  the  guild, 
and  a  certificate  of  work  given  him.  No  matter  how  skilled  he  is  in  the 
trade,  or  even  if  he  have  been  a  master  himself  in  the  country,  he  must 
eat  the  master's  food  at  the  regulation  price,  the  present  rate  being  22^ sen 
a  day,  and  when  the  account  days  (3rd  and  17th)  of  the  month  comes 
he  pays  25  sen  as  the  apprentice  fee.  This,  of  course,  is  besides  the 
r^ular  charge  of  14  per  cent  on  the  daily  wages  which  is  charged 
without  discrimination  for  all  the  workmen.  Out  of  this  14  percent  the 
master  pays  6  to  the  lumber  dealer,  as  the  regular  instalment  for  the  con- 
struction expense  of  the  work  shops.  The  building  of  a  work  shop  costs 
generally  from  two  to  three  thousand  yen,  which  sum  the  master  can  not 
pay  at  once,  so  that  the  lumber  dealer  builds  it  for  the  master,  and  gets 
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6  sen  from  every  jfen  be  pays  to  the  workmen.  TbiSi  on  the  side  ol 
the  master,  entitles  him  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  work  shop,  in  which 
none  but  his  own  workmen  can  work.  Again,  the  lumber  merchant 
sees  his  profit  in  using  the  work  shop  as  much  as  possible  for  he  gets  a 
percentage  for  the  sawing.  But  if  he  sells  timber  in  logs,  he  gets  only 
a  profit  of  handling  the  logs  ;  thus  every  lumber  merchant  far  his  own 
sake,  offers  as  much  work  as  possible  to  the  workmen  at  his  own  work 
shop.  Every  master  counts  his  employer's  work  shop  as  his  own 
property,  or  I  may  say,  as  his  own  business  right  ;  because  he  has  a  sole 
right  of  working  in  the  lumber  yard  and  can  sell  this  right  or  privilege 
ot  other  masters  or  common  sawyers  for  a  sum  of  money.  Having 
such  a  relation  as  tht'^.  the  master  demand.^  of  his  lumber  merchant 
sucli  teims  as  will  enable  him  to  pay  rear  »nable  wa^es  to  hb  workmen. 
The  lumber  merchant  can  not  discharge  the  master  or  workmen,  as 
bi«  himher  yard  belongs  as  jnnch  to  the  master  as  to  himself.  This 
mutual  arrangement  over  the  the  work  shop,  a  divided  sovercii,nity,  has 
prove<l  a  firm  lie  for  'heir  [icaceiul  busine»;s  pursuit  in  the  i)a>t.  Tliis  is, 
t<l  cv'ur'se,  due  îo  uie  perfect  coniliiii.iliuii  on  holli  M(Ie-.  There  is 
iKj  inchvi.iiial  ilealiii^;  hctwecn  them  al  all.  There  is  but  one  price  in 
the  whole  maikei  ,  iiic  scale  oi  wages,  the  maslerb'  chars^c  oxer  the 
wage»,  and  the  instahnenl  fee,  are  all  the  same  througiioui  the  city  and 
its  vicinity.  Union  is  power  !  It  gives  peace  and  prosperity  lo  all, 
we  see  this  iiuih  m  llic  iubUlulion  of  our  sawyers'  guild. 

The  masters'  guild  is  well  nigh  perfect,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  trade 
permits.  Tlie  masters  are  classified  into  three  ranks  according  to 
capacity  of  keeping  workmen  and  making  contracts.  The  member- 
ship fee  among  masters  is  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  rank.  The 
first  class  master  pa\  s  )o  sen  monthly  to  the  guild  ;  the  second  class 
master  20  sen  and  the  third  class  10  sen.  The  administration  of  the 
guild  is  conducted  by  the  president,  \'ice*pre$ident,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  officers  must  be  chosen  by  vote  of  the  members,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  aecretar)',  only  the  first  class  masters  are 
eligible  for  the  posts.  The  masters  have  immediate  control  over  the 
apprentices.  The  apprentice  cannot  live  alone,  but  he  must  work 
at  bis  master's  work  shop.  He  is  not  a  recognized  workman.  The 
guild  issues  its  certificate  to  each  workman,  w  hicii  he  must  present 
to  whatever  master  he  may  be  working  under,  his  employer  keeping 
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it  during  his  engagcmcni.  Besides  this  certificate,  each  \vorkn;an 
has  a  ticket  of  ineniber^hip  issued  from  tlio  TC'itiU  guild.  Tiiis  he 
carries  all  the  lime,  othcrwiic  he  might  be  looked  upon  as  an  outsider 
and  might  be  ill  treated  by  the  workmen.  The  apprentice  has  neither 
of  these  tickets. 

The  'tvakaic  guild  is  not  an  independent  organization.  The  law 
of  1885  and  1S97  does  not  allow  the  artisans  of  the  same  trade  to 
form  two  separate  guilds.  The  waktUe  is  a  bcanch  of  the  mastent'  guild 
before  the  law;  but  in  reality  it  has  a  strong  and  well  regulated 
organization,  vith  its  independent  officers  and  treasury.  As  already 
referred  to,  the  Wakaté  is  composed  of  twenty-one  members  elected  by 
the  workmen  of  twenty-one  districts  respectively  ;  each  of  these  twenty 
one  members  governs  the  district  from  which  he  is  elected.  He  is 
called  a  "standing  watcher"  {i^an).  He  collects  monthly  member- 
ship fees  and  looks  after  the  interests  of  the  workmen;  in  other 
words,  he  is  the  spokesman  ofthat  district,  as  the  twenty  one  men  are 
that  of  the  whole,  body  of  workmen.  The  wakaH  meets  on  the 
fifth  of  every  month,  when  each  jUôban  brings  the  membership  fees 
collected  in  his  own  district  Out  of  this  money  the  guild  of  the 
wa&ati  defrays  the  Guild  expenses  and  pays  a  small  salary  to  the 
fnföhans.  At  these  meetings  the  toakaU  transacts  its  business  and 
hears  complaints  or  gives  decision  on  any  dispute.  On  the  24th  of 
January  atid  July  every  year,  a  day  before  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
masters,  ilic  '.cakiflr  calls  also  the  semi-annual  meeting,  and  <Hscnsses 
and  decides  ujion,  what  wa^jes  they  shall  demand  for  the  comi:ig  hal 
year.  The  discipline  of  the  -vitka!-  ^*\xt  the  knien  is  ver\  rigid, 
and  well  enforced.  The  workmen  are  cr>ns( *lidated  into  one  strong 
army  of  1300  that  can  be  marshalle  i  at  une  place  within  an  hour;  in 
half  an  hour  it  is  possible  to  stop  all  work  in  T<  ikyo.  Coriatiiuaunally, 
every  workman  has  freedom  of  work,  and  c;in  engage  himself  to  any 
master,  bni  each  workman  must  onijinrl'y  be  long  to  so>mc  master, 
and  the  master  reserves  to  himself  one  riglii,  concerning  each  of  his 
former  apprentices,  that  is,  if  he  gets  a  pressing  contract  that  must  be 
executed  within  a  specified  time  and  needs  workmen,  he  has  a  right  to 
call  all  his  former  apprentices.  They  must  come  to  their  master's  help 
even  if  engaged  in  more  profitable  work,  or  in  contract  with  other 
masters  ;  the  latter  have  no  right  to  interfere  but  must  silently  discharge 
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the  workman  at  once.  The  disobedience  of  a  workman  might  result  in 
severe  punishment  ;  probnbl\  the  right  of  working  in  the  city  will  be 
taken  aw  ay.  Bui  even  the  hrm  hand  of  the  master  can  not  override 
the  authority  of  the  ii'<ikii/i  that  controls  the  interest  of  the  entire  body 
of  workmen.  The  rmkaié  may  order  a  strike  at  any  moment  against 
the  will  of  the  masters  ! 

It  was  only  la.-i  August  that  the  '.takalf  guild  dismissed  their 
chairmen,  six  in  number.    'l  iiese  chairmen  iiad  been  the  real  spokes- 
men of  the  ro/Xv/A  especially  before  tiie  masters,  and  lljcy  were  t>n  the 
list  of  .< v/^<;A' ;  but  a.s  a  reward  of  long  service,  they  were,  three  years 
ago,  promoted  to  be  third  diss  masteis.  The  late  strike  for  higher  wages 
brought  on  this  crisis,  masters  refusing  to  hear  the  demands  oF  the 
«akaté  ;  and  the  chairmen  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  masters.  This 
provoked  the  indignation  of  the  toakaH  and  their  guild  deposed  the 
chairmen.   The  subject  of  dispute  was  an  increase  of  wages,  the 
masters  refused  the  demand  of  the  tvakaU  as  they  had  already  come 
to  an  agreement  witri  the  guild  of  Inmber  dealers.    The  workmen 
considered  this  unjtvt,  and  went  out  on  strike  for  nearly  two  weeks. 
But  as  the  discipline  of  the  wakaiè  over  the  workmen  was  not  as 
perfect  as  could  be  desired  in  an  emergency  like  this,  some  hot  heated 
young  workmen  took  measures  of  repricral  against  the  ex-chairmen  and 
elders  (sawyers  who  have  retired).    This  disorder,  of  course,  caused 
the  police  to  interfere,  and  lost  for  the  strikers  the  sympathy  of  the 
public.    On  the  side  of  the  masters  there  was  a  weak  point,  in  fact  a 
breach  of  &ith  with  the  workmen,  the  laitcr,  two  months  before  iiaving 
been  promised  a  rise  of  wage?;  by  the  me.sters,  which  promise  they 
did  not  fulfil  ;  and  the  dilliculty  now  was,  that  they  had  already  made 
agreements  with  the  formidable  guild  of  merchants  at  the  old  rate  ;  the 
question  was  at  last  solved  by  the  masters  cuttinr^  dowTi  their  own 
profits,  (14  per  cent  on  wages)  and  raisini,'  the  M'ay^cs  ot  the  men  i  n'n 
per  foot,  (/'///  being  one-tenth  of  a  sen.)     The  present  rale  >:A  w  ages,  for 
an  ordinary  workineu  amony  aawyers,  ranges  from  75  sm  la  i.50>t7/  a 
day,  or  from  40  cents  to  80  cents  in  gold.    Last  year  wages  rose  twice 
8  tin,  an  1  ihij  year       s^v  ;  this  shows  au  extraordinary  increase  in 
^^a^'cs  coinj  ared  with  former  years.    We  quote  the  wages  ofj»a\vyers 
from  itie  government  report  for  1897.    The  table  below  is  the  average 
daily  wages  of  sawyers  in  Japan,  from  1885  to  1895. 
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ist  class 

2nd  class 

3rd  clan 

worknen. 

workmen. 

worktncQ. 

1885 

yen 

yiTM 

.323 

.187 

t886 

•»S3 

.312 

.178 

1887 

.348 

.205 

.163 

1893 

.309 

.258 

.205 

»894 

.346 

.300 

.14a 

1895 

.3<>4 

.306 

.350 

The  daily  wages  paid  to  sawyers  in  the  several  Prefectures  in  March 


and  September  1897,  given  in  the  same  report. 


Makcii. 

Skftehber. 

RKracTuaas. 

tstdass 

and  class 

31x1  cIms 

ist  class 

2nd  class 

3rd  class 

worker. 

worker. 

worker. 

worker. 

worker. 

worker. 

Tôkxô 

y  C7* 

4fl#M 

JnFW 

ym 

Jt  ww9 

.500 

.450 

.400 

•  SCO 

.430 

.400 

Kyoto 

•450 

.350 

.300 

.450 

.350 

.300 

Osaka 

.500 

.450 

.4CC 

.500 

.450 

.400 

Kanagawa 

.700 

.600 

.500 

.750 

.650 

.550 

Hyögo 

.600 

.500 

.350 

.6co 

.500 

Nagasaki 

.300 

.350 

.200 

•350 

.300 

.350 

NHgata 

.363 

.338 

•273 

•»35 

.195 

Saitama 

.4Ï30 

•350 

.300 

.4C0 

.350 

.300 

Gumma 

.330 

.300 

.350 

.400 

.350 

.300 

Chiba 

.400 

.350 

.300 

.400 

.350 

.300 

Ibaraki 

.350 

.300 

.250 

.350 

.300 

.350 

Tochigi 

.300 

.350 

.300 

.300 

.350 

.300 

Nara 

.330 

.390 

.250 

.3*0 

.300 

.350 

Miyé 

.350 

.380 

.200 

.350 

.380 

.300 

Aicht 

.400 

•350 

.300 

.400 

.350 

.300 

Shizuoka 

.380 

.380 

.200 

.380 

.380 

.300 

Yamanasbl 

.305 

.360 

.2It 

.320 

.358 

.305 

Shiga 

.400 

.350 

.200 

.400 

.300 

.350 

Gifu 

.380 

.350 

.230 

Nagano 

.300 

.350 

.300 

.300 

.350 

.300 

Miyagi 

•333 

.300 

.350 

•333 

.300 

.350 

Fukusbima 

•350 

.380 

.350 

.300 

.350 

.300 

Iwaté 

.350 

•»75 

.330 

•350 

.»75 

.330 

Aomori 

.450 

.400 

•350 

.450 

.400 

.350 
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Yamagata 

•350 

.280 

.180 

.380 

.300 

.300 

Akiu 

.300 

.200 

.tao 

— 

— 

— 

Fukui 

.350 

.300 

.250 

.350 

.300 

.350 

Ishikavva 

.350 

.230 

.200 

.250 

.330 

.300 

Toyama 

«5 

.218 

.163 

.263 

,335 

.170 

Tottori 

.380 

•  250 

.200 

.380 

.250 

.200 

Shimané 

.300 

.250 

.200 

.300 

.350 

.200 

Okayama 

.700 

.500 

•350 

.700 

.500 

•350 

Hiroshima 

.400 

.300 

.250  ' 

.400 

.300 

.250 

Yamagttchi 

.370 

.200 

.270 

.200 

.150 

Wakayama 

.300 

.250 

.200 

•330 

.360 

.210 

Tokushima 

.300 

.280 

.240 

.20O 

w 

.370 

.240 

Kagawa 

.  too 

.2ÇO 

.200 

.200 

Ehimé 

.200 

.180 

.  ISO 

,  200 

.180 

«  ICO 

Kachi 

•350 

.300 

.200 

■350 

.300 

.200 

Fukuoka 

.300 

.280 

.250 

.350 

.300 

.2S0 

Oita 

.300 

.260 

.200 

•330 

.270 

.330 

Saga 

.400 

.310 

.180 

.400 

.320 

.300 

Kimamoto 

.550 

.450 

-350 

.550 

.450 

.350 

Miyagi 

.3<^^ 

.250 

.200 

.300 

.250 

.300 

Kagoshima 

.250 

.  220 

.  I  50 

.  250 

.220 

.150 

Hokkaido 

.600 

.5QO 

.400 

.600 

.500 

.400 

We  have  now  seen  how  well  ibe  guild  of  sawyers  is  organized  and 
ils  regulation  and  usages  enforced.  The  great  merit  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  in  its  admirably  worked  out  check  and  balance."  It  shuts  out 
all  outside  competitors,  exercises  strict  and  often  se \  ere  discipline  over 

the  appiemiccs,  and  bv  limiting  tlie  sjipply  of  labour  keeps  up  the 
wages.  The  .>oIidily  of  the  guild  and  the  7>uLi/e  places  the  whole 
instiuition  in  the  most  favourable  position  for  dealing  with  capitalists 
i.e.  lumber  dealer:». 

The  seeniingl)  weak  pt»ints  ul  organization  are  really  merits. 
Though  the  guild  exercises  a  very  strong  power  over  the  workmen,  yet 
it  can  not  compel  them  to  work  rtg^inst  their  own  free  will.  The 
masters  may  prohibit,  a  ceiUiin  mnuber  of  workmen,  by  taking  away 
their  certificate,  but  if  the  workiucn  do  not  work  in  ilic  cii\  ,  the  masters 
gel  no  income.    The  onJy  power  of  forcing  the  workmen  is  economic 
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necessity,  as  the  workmen  are  generally  poor  and  can  not  exist  without 
a  daily  income. 

The  vjakaié,  as  it  is  strong  and  well  organized  and  has  power 
over  the  workmen,  beyond  the  autboriiy  of  the  masters,  -  has  no  inde- 
pendent dealing  with  the  guild  of  the  lumber  merchants.  They  must 
agree  to  the  arrangements  made  by  the  maslers  and  lumber  men.  The 
lumber  dealers  can  not  deal  with  the  wakaH  or  new  comers  or  outsiders, 
for  the  master  has  the  right  of  the  workshop.  -  Thus  neither  party  can 
act  without  the  other  two  freeing  to  it.  In  this  lies  the  strength  and 
power  of  the  instittitioii,  and  at  the  same  time  the  weakness  and  defect, 
for  this  rigid  organisation  makes  it  impossible  for  any  progress  or 
reform. 

To  the  eyes  of  the  intelligent,  the  sawyers'  guild  must  undergo  a 
radical  change  before  it  could  fiice  the  requirements  of  modern  industry. 
The  sawyers  have  shown  a  genius  for  a«ociation,  and  worked  out 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously  the  dominating  principle  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age — combination  and  union.  The  reason,  why  It  must 
undergo  a  revolution,  is  that  it  ignores  the  principle  of  intercourse  and 
free  movement  ;  and  it  utterly  refuses  to  recognize  the  skill  of  workmen 
from  other  localities.  The  masters  nt  present  show  no  capacity  for 
adapting  themselves  to  steam  and  electric  force  ;  but,  sooner  or  later, 
shaping  and  splitting  timber  will'be  done  by  machinery  instead  of  the 
tedious  handsaw. 

If  one  or  two  sawmills  of  the  highest  capacity  and  skill  were  started 
in  the  city,  much  more  work  would  be  accomplished  at  less  expense, 
and  with  a  smaller  number  of  workmen.  They  would  probably  be 
managed  and  worked  by  an  entirely  different  set  of  workmen,  and 
what  then  would  be  the  condition  of  the  sawyers  and  their  families  ? 
This  is  certainly  not  a  bright  prospect  for  them,  but  it  is  an  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  modern  mdustrial  system,  and  it  is  not  the  prospect  of 
the  sawyers  alone,  but  many  other  artisans  who  are  still  working  under 
the  old  system  of  industry. 

Moreover,  the  mastership  system  was  necessary  under  the  old 
mode  of  production,  because  the  masters  gave  the  industrial  education  ; 
but  with  industrial  and  technical  schools,  the  old  s}'stem  is  doomed  to 
disappear  ;  it  has  done  its  work  and  must  give  place  to  the  new.  A 
workman  brought  up  under  the  old  system  had  no  education,  and  was 
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Always  looked  upon  by  society  as  a  rough.  This  of  coarse  necessitated 
a  stern  and  often  tyrannical  discipline  over  bim  from  the  master.  The 
system  of  mastership  is  expensi\'e,  and  keeps  the  workman  in  an 
ignorant  condition.  To  give  an  illustration,  take  the  sawyers  of 
Tokyo.  Thirteen  hundred  workmen  are  under  this  system  obliged  to 
support  over  three  hundred  masters  and  their  dependents  out  of  their 
wages  (14  per  cent)  ;  and  also  partially  sustain  twenty-one  members  of 
wakaté  by  a  monthly  fee  of  14  sen  each.  Suppose  the  average  daily 
«"âge  of  a  workman  be  75  sen^  the  master  gets  io|  of  this.  Multiply 
this  to  1,500  (workmen),  one  year's  (300  days)  income  for  the  masters 
will  be  some  40, 80C)  Add  to  this  the  fees  of  apprentices  (50  s«» 
a  month  each)  and  the  profit  of  boarding  them  (32  sen  a  day).  The 
entire  income  will,  roughh-  calculated,  exceeds  55,000  yen,  since  the 
master  earns  the  living  from  the  timber  for  the  lumber  dealer.  Above 
this  the  workmen  pay  2.184  for  the  maintenance  of  the  wahaK 
which  sum  alone  might  be  sufficient  for  the  tradeunion  under  the 
modem  system,  but  as  the  case  is,  they  must  keep  up  the  formidable 
body  of  aristocracy.  This  is  an  expensive  mode  of  production  and 
must  pass  away  before  long. 

The  old  barrier  of  seclusion  and  narrowness,  will  soon  pass  away 
before  the  new  and  broad  system  of  industry.  But  how  it  will  come  to 
pass,  is  the  gravest  problem  that  weighs  upon  the  intelligent  thinker. 
Will  tbe  change  come  in  the  form  of  evolution  or  revolution  ?  Or  will 
the  difficulties  and  struggles  that  may  fall  upon  the  head  of  labourers 
be  left  to  natural  and  economic  forces?  Can  they  be  averted  by 
careful  prevention  and  comprehensive  reform  ? 

The  introduction  of  machinery  will  affect  not  only  the  existing 
classes  of  labour,  but  society  and  social  life  in  general.  The  rapid 
growth  of  mechanical  industry  under  the  factory  system  is  sure  to  bring 
many  evils  to  the  lower  classes  ;  and  will  corrupt  the  time  honoured 
homes  of  many  people.  Tliere  will  rise  a  new  class  of  labourers,  who 
may  sulfer  in  misery  and  degradation  under  the  strong  hand  of  competi- 
tion ;  but  who,  in  the  course  of  development  of  both  labour  and  capital, 
will  eventually  claim  the  right  of  labour.  Thus  the  conflict  ot  capital 
and  labour  will  take  place,  as  industry  hastens  them  toward  union  and 
combination. 

Since  the  war.  that  Japan  has  made  rapid  strides  in  commerce  and 
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mdastiy  is  no  question.  But  there  is  mnch  fictioiu  and  paper  capital 
that  may  soon  collapse  and  become  a  bniden  upon  society,  especially 
on  the  producing  classes.  Squandering  capital  by  bad  managemieiit,  in 
companies  and  in  factories,  and  watering  stock  by  many  devices,  will 
inevitably  produce  e\-ils,  that  must  be  borne  by  the  producers  and 
consumers  in  the  end. 

Industrial  rei'olution  in  Japan  is  bound  to  come,  none  can  resist 
the  mighty  power  of  steam  and  electricity.  But  it  is  a  problem,  indeed, 
wheth^  in  the  future  our  workmen  can  master  this  wonderful  power, 
or  üiey  shall  be  mastered  by  iL  We  can  not  predict  at  this  date, 
what  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  new  ^stem  ;  but  from  what  the 
writer  has  learned  recently  by  personal  contact  with  the  labourers 
in  the  city,  he  is  convinced  of  an  encouraging  fact  that  the  workmen 
who  are  engaged  in  a  civilized  mode  of  industiy  are  veiy  eager  to 
accept  the  new  gospel  of  labour  problem.  He  finds  many  men 
intelligent,  and  capable  of  understanding  the  problem  of  their  own 
future.  We  see  better  qualities  in  them  as  we  study  and  acquaint 
ounelves  with  them;  they  are  conservative,  and  earnest  as  to  the 
labour  agitation  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  eager  to  learn  them* 
selves  the  new  phases  of  industiy  and  some  have  already  organized 
themselves  into  a  trade-union.  One  instance  may  suffice,  to  illustrate 
this  better  quality  of  our  labour  under  the  new  era  of  industry. 
It  was  some  four  months  since  that  the  Yokohama  ship  carpenters, 
about  three  hundred  in  number,  organized  themselves  into  a  union. 
After  a  week  of  existence,  the  union  unanimously  voted  a  demand 
for  raising  wages  to  73  sm  a  day  ;  but  being  refused  by  the  masters, 
the  union  ordered  a  strike  at  once  and  it  is  still  continuing.  Hie 
manner  and  method  of  strike  is  something  remarkable  for  inexperienced 
labourers.  If  they  have  not  obtained  the  public  support  and  sympathy, 
yet  no  prejudice  has  been  shown  them.  It  is  said  that  the  police  of  the 
town  have  shown  much  sympathy  ;  and  it  is  a  fiict  that  in  not  one 
single  instance  in  those  three  months  have  the  police  interfered  with 
their  behavior.  Before  they  began  this  contest  they  sent  word  to  the 
ship  carpenters  at  Kôbé,  Osaka  and  Tôkyô  of  their  decision,  and 
requested  them  not  to  come  to  Yokohama.  Much  to  the  surprise  and 
di^ppoiniment  of  the  Yokohama  masters,  the  request  was  strictly 
obstf  ved  by  them  all.   The  result  was  that  many  masters  yielded  to 
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the  request  of  labomen;  but  the  Dock  Company^  of  the  Japan 
Steamahip  Co.»  inspite  of  mach  dtffical^  and  expense^  emplojed  a 
considcfable  number  of  workmen  from  places  not  notified  by  the 
Yokohama  Union.  Fearing  the  strikers'  threat  the  Company  keeps 
them  in  a  ship  at  night.  The  strikers  did  no  violence  against  tlie 
scabs,  but  went  quietly  to  the  ship  and  pleaded  their  cause,  and  asked 
diem  to  quit  the  work.  Many  left  the  work  for  their  homes.  The 
Company  pays  these  men  85  sen  a  day,  but  it  refused  73  sen  to  the 
Yokohama  men  I  In  this  strike  we  can  but  notice  the  moderation 
of  our  workmen  and  the  stubbornness  of  the  masters.  Paying  85 
sen  in  order  to  crash  out  the  union  men  who  asked  only  for  75  I 
Is  not  this  a  symptom  of  capitalist's  tyranny  ?  The  Dock  Company 
is  a  formidable  institution  indirectly  endowed  with  a  government 
subsidy.  That  a  handful  of  workmen  can  not  enter  into  a  contest  with 
it,  is  plain  enough  ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  former,  if  the  report  be 
true^  makes  one  feel  indignant  We  shall,  however,  see  more  of 
this  kind  of  procedure,  if  the  cause  of  labour  be  not  taken  up  by 
some  intelligent  people.  Let  us  crush  the  ill  tempered  capitalist  at  the 
outset,  and  try  for  a  healthy  and  harmonious  growth  of  capital  and 
labour.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  educate  and  keep  a  strict  dis- 
cipline over  labour,  in  order  to  make  Japan  an  industrial  power  of 
the  Far  East,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  make  the  capitalist  class  know 
that  their  ultimate  interest  is  the  same  with  that  of  labour. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Japan  is  on  the  eve  of  an  industrial  revolution, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  educated  class  to  make  this  impending  disaster 
less  felt  by  the  workman,  as  well  as  by  society  in  general.  We  hear  a 
talk  of  ÜEUBtory  laws  to  be  brought  before  the  coming  session  of  the 
Parliament  by  the  present  Cabinet.  We  have  no  space  to  discuss  the 
subject,  but  we  earnestly  hope  for  a  better  law  that  will  gi^v  to  in- 
coming proletarians  of  the  new  industry  a  freedom  of  association  and 
independence. 

Sbv  Joseph  Katatama. 
[Mr.  Katayama,  M.  A.,  is  the  head  &biiag«r  of  the  Ktogsley  Hall  ia  Tôfcyô.^ 
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DEVELOPMENT  AND  OUTLOOK  OF 
CHRISTIANITY  IN  JAPAN. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  undeiBtand  any  movements  in  Japan,  one 
must  take  into  consideration  a  peculiar  national  spirit.  It  is  an  evident 
/act  that  each  nation  has  its  characteristic  spirit  by  which  it  is  dif- 
fereiftialed  from  others.  All  historical  sutudents  and  thoughtful  traveU 
lers  recognize  this  fact.  And  the  Japanese  nation  has  certainly  one; 
every  typical  and  genuine  Japanese  knows  what  it  is,  and  is  fully  pos- 
sessed by  the  same  ;  it  cominonly  known  by  the  name  of  "  Yamato 
Ibmashii  which  means  liierally  "Japan-Spirit,"  and  which  the  writer 
tîcimes  as  a  spirit  of  loyalty — loyalty  to  country,  conscience,  and  ideal. 
An  American  writer  describes  it  generically  as  "the  aggressive  and 
invincible  spirit  of  Japan." 

At  any  rate,  this  certain  spiiit  has  been  the  secret  of  our  national 
independence,  l-  roni  the  very  beginning  of  hi^liTy,  Japan  has  never 
been  subdued  by  any  nation.  From  time  to  time  she  fought  battles 
with  China  and  Korea,  but  slic  l)as  always  been  victorious.  Again,  the 
same  spirit  has  been  the  key  to  the  wonderful  progress  and  advance- 
ment in  civilisation  that  Japan  has  made  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
Japan  became  great,  not  by  imitations,  or  mere  additions  from  without, 
but  by  her  growth  from  within,— >the  expansion  of  her  own  native 
power.  Remarkable  it  is  that  this  old  national  spirit  is  the  only 
portion  of  Japan  that  has  remained  unchanged  in  the  whiiipool  of 
sweeping  changes  of  recent  date.  Systems  and  forms  have  changed, 
but  not  the  soul. 

Any  observer  can  notice  tlie  workings  of  this  spirit  in  all  the  i»e- 
sent  day  movements  in  Japan,  not  only  in  the  political,  the  social,  the 
educational  fidds,  but  also  in  the  religious.  The  unique  development 
that  Christianity  has  been  making  in  Japan  is  manifestly  due  to  two 
facts,  namely,  the  assimilating  power  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Japanese  nation.  Without  bias  or  pre- 
judice of  any  kind,  the  writer  attempts  to  point  out  the  line  of  develop- 
ment and  the  present  outlook  of  Christianily  in  Japan.  And  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  and  clearness,  the  subject  will  be  treated  under 
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four  headings  ;  first,  ChrisiiaDity  in  its  Klation  to  the  nation  ;  secondly* 
Christianity  in  its  relation  to  the  other  religions  ;  thirdly,  Christianity 
in  lis  own  circle  ;  and  lastly,  Jai>anese  Christianity  in  the  future. 
I.    OtrisHanäy  vt  Us  relation  to  ^  nation 

Some  three  hundred  years  ago,  Christianity  prevailed  very  exten- 
sively in  japan  through  the  efforts  of  Francis  Zavier,  a  Spanish  Jesuit 
missionary.  But  on  account  of  some  unfortunate  activities  and  be- 
haviour on  the  part  of  some  missionaries  and  native  converts,  serious 

suspicions;  were  aroused  concerning  the  Christian  religion,  the  Govern- 
ment thinking  that  the  religion  was  against  the  political  independence 
of  the  country.  A  most  severe  persecution  was  the  result,  all  foreign 
miœionaries  being  driven  out  of  the  country  and  all  native  Christians 
executed  unless  they  gave  up  their  faith.  The  persecution  was  re- 
markably successful,  and  by  its  means  Christianity  was  exterminated  ; 
from  that  time,  the  name  of  Christian  w  as  hated  like  a  serpent  and  it 
appeared  as  it  this  religion  would  never  be  revived  in  Japan.  After  the 
lapse  of  man\  years,  however,  Christianity  has  again  crept  in  mingled 
with  other  thiny;s  whicli  the  country  has  welcomed  from  the  West.  Japan 
was  opened  lo  foreign  countries  for  trade  and  commerce  by  the  efforts  of 
Commodore  Perry  and  others,  and  European  ideas  and  ways  came  to 
be  regarded  by  our  nation  with  favor.  The  age  of  European  inlluence 
hajs  ihus  con  e,  and  it  was  so  strong  for  a  time  that  any  thing  that  came 
under  ihc  name  oi  Europe  or  America  wa^s  accepted  almost  without 
discrimination.  The  word  "foreign"  was  a  fascination  in  itself,  and 
associated  with  ideal  civilisation.  This  explains  why  Christhud^, 
which  was  once  looked  upon  with  such  contempt  and  hatred,  had  the 
opportunity  of  entering  Japan  again.  This  new  entrance  6S  Christianity 
was  not  in  the  name  of  truth,  but  in  that  of  a  western  ret^gion.  The 
power  of  attraction  was  in  its  adjective  rather  than  in  its  substance. 
For  some  ten  years  pfevious  to  1889,  Christianity  made  wonderful  pro- 
gress, gaining  new  converts  by  lens,  hundreds,  nay  even  thousands 
every  year,  and  Uie  religious  enUiuslasm  of  tiie  people  was  so  hot  and 
intense  that  not  a  few  prophesied  that  Japan  would  become  a  Christian 
nation  within  ten  years.  Bat  the  progress  that  Christianity  made  in 
those  years  was  not  real,  only  imaginary;  many  people  believed  in  it  .not 
becaif'e  ihey  were  convinced  of  its  truth,  but  because  they  were 
charmed  with  the  title  ol  a  civUised  religion.   To  speak  more  accurate- 
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ly,  Christianity  was  liked  but  not  believed  in.  They  adopted  it  in  the 
same  way  and  in  the  same  spirit  as  they  adopted  European  hats,  um- 
brellas or  food.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  fashion  to  become 
Christian. 

As  a  healthy  reaction,  the  nationalistic  period  followed  the  period 
Ol  l-luropeaiii/ation  and  was  characterised  by  its  intense  anti-European 
Spirit.  It  was  in  high  tide  between  1890  and  1894,  when  ihc  cry  of 
"Japan  for  the  Japanese  "  was  sounded  and  resoanded  throughout  the 
country,  and  die  oaino  "fiMeign**  utterly  lost  its  fiudnation.  And  this 
was  a  meet  trying  and  critical  period  for  Christianity  in  Japan.  Mission- 
aries stood  helpless,  many  nominal  Christians  dropped  off;  but  genuine 
Japanese  Christians  stood  firm  and  fkiüifol  through  the  trial.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  Utter,  Christianity  was  translated  into  national  con* 
■ciottsness  ;  in  other  words,  they  interpreted  Christian  life  to  the  nation, 
not  as  a  certain  external  something,  but  as  a  normal  and  larger  growth 
of  our  national  life.  Patriotism  and  Christianity  were  thus  reconciled 
and  harmoni2ed.  And  this  new  faith  blossomed  splendidly  during  the 
time  of  the  late  Chinese  war.  Before  the  time  of  the  war,  people  had 
an  idea  that  the  Christian  could  hardly  be  a  patriot,  but  this  was  proved 
to  the  contrar}'  by  the  fact  of  Christian  activities  during  the  late  war. 
Not  only  did  Christian  soldiers  prove  themselves  intensely  pa'  :  :.i;c  on  the 
battle  field,  but  Christian  citizens  also  manifested  their  active  interest 
in  the  national  welfare  with  wonderful  enthusiasm.  Christian  preachers 
especially  went  about  both  at  home  and  abroad,  declaring  a  high  ideal 
and  a  deep  meaning  in  the  war,  and  awakening  the  true  national 
self  consciousness  by  the  in-ipiration  of  Christian  spirit-.  Wherever 
they  went,  they  were  heartily  welcomed  by  an.xious  and  sympathetic 
crowds  of  hearers,  who  heretofore  had  stood  aloof  from  he  Christian 
church.  The  consecjuence  of  this  was  that  Christians  were  :\>i  the  first 
time  understood  by  the  nation,  and  tlie  nation  approached  for  the  first 
time  the  door  of  Christianity,  and  a  mutual  fellow  feeling  was  established 
between  Christianity  and  the  nation.  Christianity  was  thu>  n  .tionalized, 
so  to  speak,  and  commenced  its  development  a-  a  part  of  :>ur  national 
life.  And  if  Christianity  is  to  succeed  ai  all  in  Japan,  it  w  ill  be  through 
that  line  of  activity  :  its  transformation  into  the  national  «»pirii  and 
consciousness. 
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II.  ^  Christianity  in  its  relation  to  other  rclignios  : — 
Let  us  now  notice  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  other  religions 
of  Jaji?.n  Three  great  historic  religions,  viz.,  Buddhism,  Confucianism 
and  h^h  nt "istn  were  already  pre-existing.  The  moment  Christianit}' 
entered,  ihey  were  alarmed  and  took  a  hostile  attitude.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting fact  that  these  religions,  which,  np  to  the  time  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  had  not  been  on  veiy  good  tenns>  with  each  oiher, 
suddenly  stopped  their  quarrelling  and  became  united  like  one  body 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  common  enemy,  like  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadiiucecs  of  old  when  Jesus  appealed  among  theui  m  JuJea. 
They  appealed  to  physical  force  for  attacking  Christianity  ;  resorted  to 
throwing  stones  at  Christians,  disturbing  their  services  with  noisy  crowds, 
destroying  churdi  bnildings,  exciting  the  populace,  and  so  forth.  It 
was  to  the  credit  of  Christian  believers  that  they  behaved  themselves  tike 
harmless  doves  in  the  midst  of  those  ignorant  persecutions,  and  this 
&ct  quickly  awakened  sympathy  towards  them  on  the  part  of  the  non« 
Christian  intelligent  public  and  caused  them  to  win  the  day. 

Thus  Buddhism  and  Shintoism  were  compelled  to  change  their 
method  of  atuck,  and  resorted  to  intellectual  armour;  and  the  period 
of  physical  persecution  was  followed  by  that  of  hot  criticism  and  dis- 
cussion. I  am  Sony  to  note  the  fkcX  that,  at  this  period,  Christianity 
was  not  superior  to  the  other  religions  in  spirit,  but  they  were  all  equal* 
ly  filled  with  religious  bigotry  and  narrow*mtndedness,  each  believing 
and  professing  that  its  own  was  the  only  perfect  religion.  This  period, 
liowever,  did  not  last  long  ;  for  Japan  had  already  caaght  the  historic 
spirit  of  the  age«  and  expert  scholars  soon  began  to  study  religions  and 
subject  their  claims  to  the  test  of  historical  criticism  without  mercy. 
The  science  of  comparative  religion  began  to  be  studied,  and  this 
conclusion  was  arrived  at,  that  ail  the  religions  of  the  world  have  both 
truths  and  erruis,  both  divine  and  human  elements.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  hostile  and  antagonistic  sjiiii:  of  religious  sects  in  Japan 
towarils  one  another  has  gradually  been  i^mi  lI  down,  and  ihey  are  at 
present  entering  upon  the  period  of  mutual  unJcrstanding  and  respect. 
The  most  significant  fact  that  indicates  this  tendency  of  thought  was 
the  recent  opening  of  the  first  universal  religious  conference  in  Tokyo 
when  about  uùy  men,  representative  members  of  the  four  great  religions 
followed  in  Japan,  met  together  for  the  puri'Ose  of  a  iiiendly  exchange 
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of  opinion  The  first  meeting  was  so  successful  and  satisfactory  to  all 
present  that  there  is  an  inclination  to  continue  it.  We  can  not  of  course 
expect  too  much  from  sach  conferences,  but  it  is  beyond  tiuestion  that 
such  a  beautiful  and  broad  spirit  as  prevailed  in  those  conferences,  is 
requisite  for  the  discovery  of  an  absolute  and  universal  religion  which 
shall  be  free  from  all  errors  and  comprehensive  of  all  truth.  We  must 
congratulate  ourselves  that  such  a  spirit  is  evidently  growing  among 
our  religious  thinkers. 

III.    Chrisiianity  in  Us  wm  circle  .•—  • 

We  will  now  regard  fora  momeftt Christianity  within  its  own  circle. 
Almost  all  the  sects  tnd  denominations  of  Christianity  that  exist,  are 
represented  in  Japan,  inclnding,  besides  the  several  denominations  of 
evangelical  faith,  the  Unitarian,  the  Universalist  and  the  German  mis- 
sionaries representing  non-evangdical  faith.  There  are  Catholics  both 
Roman,  Anglican  and  Gredc  ;  there  are  Plymouth  Brethren,  Salvation 
Army,  Christian  Alliance  and  what  not  If  we  should  count  up  all  the 
small  divisions,  there  would  be  more  than  thirty  sects  of  Christianity 
working  to>day  in  our  country.  All  are,  however,  imported  forms  of 
Christianity  or  *  '  plants  "  so  to  speak»  and  none  can  satisfy  the  minds  of  the 
people,  because  the  peculiarities  both  of  form  and  dogmas  have  developed 
according  to  the  ideas  and  the  need  of  other  nations  at  different  times  and 
under  different  circumstances,  not  to  those  of  tr  own  people.  The 
Christianity  that  will  prevail  in  Japan  must  be  that  of  a  native  birth. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  midst  of  all  those  imported  Christian  faiths, 
there  is  a  distinctive  and  growing  movement  that  represents  the  native, 
original  C  hristian  thought  and  life,  and  the  characteristics  of  which  are 
liberality  in  thought  and  intenseness  in  purpose  and  spirit.  Although 
it  is  nearer  in  theology  to  the  Unitarian,  and  alvin  in  spirit  and  faith  to 
the  Orthodox,  it  is  neither  Unitarian  nor  Orthodox.  Tt  is  a  distinct 
movement  of  itself  void  of  any  sectarian  nanie  but  Japanese.  The 
movement  includes  members  of  different  sects  and  denominations, 
Congregationalists,  Presbvierians,  Methodists,  Unitarians,  Univcrsalists, 
even  Greek  Catholics, — all  drawn  towards  each  other  by  affmity  of 
thought  and  purpose.  It  may  take  a  concrete  organization  in  future, 
bat  thus  hx  it  exists  as  a  kind  of  spirit  or  a  trend  of  thought.  But 
among  the  present  organised  bodies  of  the  Christian  church  that  which 
embodies  the  spirit  of  this  new  movement  most  nearly  is  the  Congrcga- 
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tionaiist,  which  has  Always  initiated  many  new  activities,  and  has  been 
the  sp>okesnian  of  native  Christian  thought  and  aspirations.  As  to  the 
work  of  ihe  l'niUria.n  we  note  the  fact  that  their  mission  to  Japan,  as 
we  understand  it,  is  not  to  plant  any  aect,  not  even  their  own,  but  simply 
to  help  the  development  of  /genuinely  native  religions  thought,  and 
/aiihliil  to  this  motto,  ihey  first  expressed  their  sympathy  towards 
Buddhism,  beheving  thai  therein  abides  the  life  and  possibilities  ot 
Japanese  religion,  though  at  present  they  seem  to  have  turned  it 
towards  Japanese  CongregatioD&lista»  because  tbe  letter  represent  the 
growing  religions  life  of  the  mtioii*  At  any  rate,  it  most  not  be  ignored 
that  the  Unitarian  mission  is  doing  a  great  good  for  Japan  through  the 
organ  of  their  school  in  Tôky6,  which  is  well  equipped  with  able  pro- 
fessors both  foreign  and  J^wnese.  What  the  possible  form  and  natnre 
of  Japanese  Christianity  in  the  fatnre  will  be,  we  will  consider  under 
the  nevt  heading. 

IV.    yapanese  Chris/iamfy  m  tke/uiure  : — 

We  believe  that  our  nation  excels  in  on«  tMog,  if  not  in  othen» 
and  that  is  the  capacity  of  moral  asshnilatioii.  The  Japanese  lias  been 
always  intensely  ethical  and  practical  as  we  have  indicated  at  the 
openmg  of  this  article.  Whenever  any  system  of  philosophy  or  religion 
came  into  Japan,  it  was  soon  converted  to  certain  moral  uses  ;  the 
peculiarities  of  the  system  were  left  untouched.  History  shows  that  it 
was  so  done  with  Buddhism  and  Confucianism.  When  those  religions 
were  introduced  and  became  thoroughly  naturalized  in  Japanese  soil, 
they  were  in  many  respects  different  from  what  they  were  in  the  lands 
where  they  originated.  Just  as  the  bee  in  summer  extracts  from  the 
flower  the  honey,  and  leaves  the  form  of  the  flower  as  it  was,  so  the 
Japanese  took  from  these  systems  what  was  best,  and  left  the  rest 
untouched.  Christianity  is  passing  through  the  same  process  here. 
Japan  will  extract  only  the  best  poriiou  of  the  religioii,  without  swallow- 
ing so  called  Christianity  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  short  time  since  Christian- 
ity was  introduced  into  the  Empire,  so  that  it  would  be  bold  to  pro- 
phesy as  to  the  possible  result  ;  but  this  much  may  be  said  with  confi* 
dence  that  Japanese  Christianity  vrill  be  somewhat  different  in  its  ^pe 
and  form  Irom  Occidental  Cbristiani^.  The  soil  of  the  Orient  is  different 
from  that  of  the  Occident;,  and  therefore  we  should  naturally  expect  a 
new  growth  of  Christiani^.   Mr.  Joseph  Neeshima,  when  he  returned 
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to  Japan  from  America  for  the  tirst  time,  sent  a  seed  of  n  certain 
chrysantliemum  to  his  benefactorcss,  Mrs.  Alpheus  ILirdy  of  Boston. 
The  seed  was  p! anted  by  her  and  produced  lovely  lioweis.  Mrs.  Hardy 
sent  a  lull  des«.  ii|»li>»n  of  the  flower  to  Mr.  Neeshima,  and  asked  for  the 
name  of  the  p.uiicul.u  variety.  But,  straiiL^e  to  say,  no  gardener  in  our 
country  had  ever  seen  such  a  crysanthenmm.  It  lias  ever  since  been 
known  in  America  <is  "  the  Mrs.  Hardy."  It  was  an  American  type  of  a 
Japanese  cbrysanthemua.  The  Gospel  is  the  seed,  and  when  planted 
in  different  soils,  it  will  produce  different  bloasoms  ;  but  it  is  the  same 
Gospel.  No  une  need  wonder  if  Japan  shotild  be  destined  to  present  to 
the  world  the  bc^i  ty^ie  of  Christianity  that  has  yet  appeared  in  history. 
At  any  rale,  if  there  should  be  any  distinctive  feature  of  Japanese 
Christianity  to  come,  it  will  not  be  institutional,  nor  mystical,  nor 
ritualistic,  nor  even  dogmatic  or  philosophical,  but  int^uely  eiMcal,  real, 
and  /rrie7/V<f/.'^this  \tt  can  safely  jndge  from  our  national  characteristics, 
and  the  tendencies  of  Christianity  in  oar  country  up  to  this  date.  The 
&ct  is  that  C-hrisiianity  is  already  showing  its  power  here  not  by  the 
magnificence  of  church  buUdings»  not  by  the  number  of  converts,  but 
by  lofty  moral  ideas  and  the  sentiments  of  the  nation.  No  one  who 
examines  our  (lapers  and  magazines  for  the  last  fifteen  years  can  fail  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  Christianity  has  been  working  among  the  nation 
lilie  leaven,  elevating  the  tone  of  her  moral  sentiment  and  widening  her 
horizon.  The  indirect  moral  influence  of  Christianity  upon  the 
Japanese  nation  is  beyond  measure,  although  unconscious  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  Christianity  is  most  powerful  where  it  is  not  seen,  and 
least  powerful  wlicn  it  takes  a  visible  foin^  of  a  temple,  or  an  institution, 
or  a  deltniic  i»y>icm.  We  hope  and  pray  thai  Japan  will  become  a 
Christian  nation,  l)ul  without  a  temple,  accordini^  !<»  the  ideal  of  the 
author  of  Christianity  who  has  said  :  The  "  Kingilom  of  God  cometh 
not  with  observation  ;  neither  shall  they  say  ;  lo  here  1  or  there  !  for  be- 
hold Kingdom  ol  God  is  within  you.  ' 

To.MovosHi  Murai. 

(Rev,  Mr.  Mutai  in  a  graduate  oC  the  Dôshitha  Collie,  aihI  studied  several 
yeais  in  Aiwerica.] 
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SUR  LA  SITUATION  FINAKCIÈBE  DU  JAPON 
DEPUIS  LA  RESTAURATION  INPÉRIALE  JUSQU'À  NOS  JOURS. 

{StOe.)* 

rapier-inonnuie. — Ainsi  que  nous  l'avons  dit  plus  haut,  le 
(  joiivernemcnt  de  la  Restauration  ^ïiait  trouvé,  dès  les  premiers  jours 
de  son  existence,  aux  prises  avec  de  giA\c;>  difficultés  financières.  Pour 
ï,e  ptucuicr  le.>  ressources  dont  il  avait  un  besoin  toujours  pressant  et 
toujours  renaissant,  il  avait  fait  des  émissions  de  papier-monnaie,  dans 
les  mêmes  conditions  d'ailleurs  que  le  pratiquaient  déjà  depuis  plusieurs 
années  les  chefe  de  clans.  Les  coupures  émises  n'étaient  pas  rembour- 
sables  à  vue  ;  elles  avaient  le  coufs  fcocé.  Elles  portaient  bien,  il  est 
vrai,  la  mention  que  leur  durée  de  circulation  était  limitée  à  15  ans  ;  il 
avait  bien  été,  en  outre,  formellement  spécifié  que  ces  billets  avaient  la 
même  valeur  de  circulation  que  le  numéraire,  et  que  toute  contravention 
serait  sévèrement  punie  (Octobre  1868)  ;  ces  précautions  n'avaient  pas 
réussi  à  leur  concilier  la  confiance  du  public.  Une  dépréciation  sensible 
les  frappa  presque  aussitôt  après  leur  apparition.  Au  lieu  d'y  apporter 
remède,  le  Gouvernement  ne  fit  qu'aggraver  le  mal,  en  en  autorisant  lui- 
même  le  change  avec  compte  à  l'avantage  du  numéraire  et  en  fixant 
le  taux  auquel  il  recevrait  le  papier-monnaie  en  paiement  des  taxes.  Ce 
taux  était  de  i20_><?^/  de  papier  pour  looym  d'argent  (Février  1869). 
A  cette  imprudence  vint  encore  s'ajouter  une  notification  décrétant 
l'émission  de  50  millions  de  yen  en  papier  (Février  1869).  Il  n'en 
fallut  pas  davantage  pour  achever  d'aliéner  la  confiance  publique. 

Une  crise  élait  imminente.  Le  Gouvernement,  eflfrayé  de  la  gravité 
de  la  situation,  revint  sur  les  mesures  précédentes  et  se  hnta  de  rétablir 
au  pair  le  paiement  des  taxes  en  papier  (Mai  1869).  Vax  même  temps 
il  adressait  instructions  sur  instructions  aux  autorités  locales  pour  les 
inviter  à  éclairer  les  populations.  Con^mc,  malgré  cela,  les  dispositions 
du  public  ne  parais^^aient  pas  se  modifier  vis-à-\is  du  papier  et  qu'il 
continuait  à  être  tenu  en  discrédit,  on  tenta  les  mesures  qu'on  jugea  les 

*  Voir  le  No.  du  20  Septembre  1897. 
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pins  propres  à  améliorer  la  situation.  Une  première  notification 
annonça  que  l'émission  des  50  millions  de  yi^  n,  précédemment  décrétée, 
ne  serait  pas  poursuivie  et  qu  elle  se  bornerait  aux  32 '500  000 ^f//  déjà 
mis  en  circulation.  Une  seconde  parut  presque  en  même  temps  pour 
interdire  strictement  l'échange  du  papier  contre  le  numéraire,  et  pour 
renouveler  les  pénalités  portées  contre  ceux  qui  pratiqueraient 
l'escompte  (Juin  1869).  Quelques  jours  plus  tard,  une  troisième 
notification  promettait  que  les  billets  à  circulation  de  13  ans  allaient 
être  immédiatement  retirés  et  que  l'opération  serait  terminée  pour 
l'époque  de  la  mise  en  circulation  des  nouvelles  monn^es,  dont  la 
frappe  devait  commencer  en  1 872  ;  que  si  toutefois,  à  ce  moment,  il 
en  restait  encore  dont  l'échange  n'aurait  pu  avoir  lieu,  un  intérêt  de 
6  %  par  an,  pa}rable  en  juillet  et  en  décembre  de  chaque  année,  sentit 
payé  aux  porteurs.  ' 

Toutes  ces  mesures  étaient  excellentes  ;  mais  leur  efficacité  était 
entravée  par  les  émissions  incessantes  de  bûlets,  que  l'Etat  était 
entraîné  à  &ire  pour  l'exécution  des  réformes  adoptées.  Tout  récem- 
ment encore  la  suppression  de  la  féodalité  l'avait  obligé  à  mettre  en 
circulation  33  millions  de  j«»  en  papier  à  son  estampille  pour  rem- 
placer celui  des  clans,  qui,  bute  de  numéraire,  n'avait  pu  être  racheté 
argent  comptant.  De  là  une  surabon  dance  des  billets,  qui  augmentait  la 
défiance  des  populations  à  l'égard  du  papier.  Pour  comble  d'embarras, 
une  nouvelle  cause  de  discrédit  commen(;ait  à  se  manifester  :  c'était 
les  contrefaçons  que  la  forme  grossière  des  coupures  émises  au  début 
rendait  si  faciles. 

A  tant  de  maux  le  remède  était  le  rettait.  Il  avait,  d'aircnn;,  été 
promis.  Il  s'agissait  seulement  d'en  pousser  activement  l  opération.  A 
cet  effet,  parut,  en  1S73,  la  loi  relative  à  1  échange  du  papier-monnaie 
contre  des  titres  de  rente.  Il  y  était  spécifié  que  les  porteurs  de 
billets  à  ciitulalion  de  13  ans,  qui  n'en  auraient  pas  opéré  l'échange 
dans  les  40  jours  aj)rès  la  publication,  ne  seiaient  plus  admis  à  réclamer 
l'intérêt  île  6  %  consenti  en  1869,  la  déchéance  devant  même  courir 
depuis  le  r  '  janvier.  Les  aues  de  rente  délivics  étaient  de  deux  soiica  : 
nominatifs  et  au  porteur  ;  ils  rapportaient  un  intérêt  de  6  "o  et  avaient 
une  durée  de  15  ans.  Le  remboursement  devait  se  faire  par  voie  de 
tirage  au  sort  et  commencer  à  partir  de  la  8*  année  de  l'émission. 

L'effet  de  cette  loi  fut  de  faire  retirer  de  la  circulation  environ 
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6  millioDs  et  demi  de  yen  papier.  Mus  le  chiffre  de  la  circulation 
fiduciaire  n'en  restait  pas  moins  considérable.  On  a  calculé  qué 
jusqu'en  1876  l'£tat  avait  déjà  émis  pour  plus  de  96  millions  de  papier- 
monnaie,  provenant  des  simrces  snivantcs  : 

Yen. 

Billetsénits  pai  le  ("ou  cil  >uprêrae  4S  ooo'ooo 

id.  rinlcricui    7  5 00*000 

id.  les  Finances  (b  ons  du  Trésor)   ^) -800  000 

id.  le  Kailaku.siti  (colonisaiion  du  Yeso)  .  .  j  ^oo  o-do 

Billets  substitués  à  t  cnx  des  clans  33  ooo  qck) 

Bons  du  Trésor   S  soo'ooo 

(^)uclque  cnoi  iiic  »|uc  lût  ce  chiffre,  diverses  causes  vim  cm  concourir 
à  raccroitre  encore,  nutaniment  la  création  des  banques  dites  nationaleâ 
et  la  rebellion  du  Kiur>lin. 

Si  l'on  veui  bien  i.e  le  rappeler,  c  c^t  celte  même  année  que  le  Comte 
Ôkuma  allait  faire  sanctionner  la  loi  sur  la  capitalisation  des  pensions, 
loi  dont  l'application  devait  mettre  subitement  entre  les  mains  dn 
l'ancienne  noblesse  des  titres  de  rente  pour  une  valeur  de  près  de 
200  millions  de  yen,  représentant  le  capital  de  leurs  pensions. 

Il  n'échappait  à  personne  qn^  si  les  anciens  Samurai  pouvaient 
vivre  avec  le  montant  normal  des  pensions,  ils  ne  le  pourraient  plus, 
du  moins  en  ce  qui  concernait  le  pins  grand  nombre^  le  jour  où  Us  ne 
toucheraient  plus  que  les  revenus  de  ces  mêmes  pensions  capitalisées, 
n  y  avait  U  une  ciaestion  économique  et  humanitaire  qui  occupa 
Tatteniion  des  membres  du  Gouvernement  Ils  se  demandaient  si 
cep  200  millions,  qui  allaient  former  an  capiud  dormant  entre  les  mains 
des  possesseurs  des  titres,  ne  pourraient  pas  être  convertis  en  capital 
aotif,  qui  vint  du  même  coup  et  alimenter  la  production  et  accroître 
les  revenus  des  puiteurs.  Le  problème  tronva  sa  solution  dans  la 
combinaison  suivante  :  Jxî  Trésor  recevrait  en  dépôt  ces  titres  de 
rente»  en  échange  délivrerait  des  billets  de  banque,  lesquels  pourraient 
être  mis  en  circulation  moyennant  constitution  d'nne  réserve  proportion- 
nelle en  numéraire,  pour  le  cas  où  leur  remboursement  serait  demandé. 
Afin  de  mettre  le  projet  en  application,  on  remania  les  règlements  de 
1873  sur  les  bantpies  dites  nationales  ;'dans  !c  i^réambule  on  définit  ainsi 
leur  nouveau  rôle  :  "  I-es  bancjues  dites  nationales,  y  esi-il  dit,  sont 
d»  élabliasements  üMi«irid<  s  à  faire  le  commerce  de  banque  au  moyen 
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de  billcî.^  de  txanquc  i^u  cllcb  recevront  du  Trésor  nu\vennant  le  dépôt, 
à  litre  de  eau  non,  de  litres  de  rente  d  lù.it  qnck.  »luiues,  et  qu'elles 
pourront  mettre  en  circulation,  après  avoir,  au  préalable,  constitué 
une  réserre  métallique  proportiODaelle  poar  le  paiement  des  billets  qui 
seraient  présentés  an  rembouisemenr/' 

Ainsi  conçues,  ces insUtutîont  répondaient  parfaitement,  on  le  voit» 
au  but  que  Ton  se  proposait  d'atteindre»  et  qui  était  de  c<mvertir,  d'une 
part,  do  capitaux  dormants  en  capitaux  actifs,  qui,  prêtés  au  travail, 
&voriscfaient  le  développement  de  la  production,  et  de  doubler,  d'autre 
part,  les  revenus  des  porteurs  de  titres,  en  les  mettant  à  même  de  toucher, 
outre  leurs  coupons,  un  dividende  sur  les  bénéfices  des  banques. 

Ce  fut  avec  empressement  que  l'on  répondit  aux  avances  du 
Gouvernement  La  loi  avait  paru  au  milieu  de  Tannée  187!};  avant 
la  fin  de  l'année  1877»  déjà  »6  banques  dites  nationales  avec  succursales 
étaient  en  plein  fonctionnement,  disposant  d'un  capital  de  t%  millions 
de>0ff.  L'année  suivante,  leur  nombre  s'éleva  à  95,  avec  un  capital 
de  35  millions  ;  à  la  fin  de  1879,  ^"  conipuîi  153,  dont  le  capital 
atteignait  40  millions  et  demi.  Ce  développement  rapide  pouvait 
occasionner  un  danger,  celui  de  produire  un  afflux  de  billets,  qui 
engendrerait  nne  nouvelle  dépréciation  de  la  circnlalion  fiduciaire.  Le 
résultat  de  la  première  année  avait  semblé  de  nnnire  à  éloigner  les 
inquiétudes.  En  1876,  en  cliet,  les  banques  n'a\aieiit  \\\\>.  en  circulation 
que  3  millions  de  papier,  qui  joints  at»x  90  inilüwns  du  papier  de 
l'F.tat  ne  formaient  i>oint  un  chiffre  anormal.  Il  {«..uvait  même  être 
encore  dépassé,  pourvu,  touicfois,  qu'il  le  lût  graduellement. 

Par  malheur  survint,  l'année  suivante,  l,i  rchelli  in  du  Kiushû,  qui 
entraîna  le  Gouveriieiucul  daucs  de  grandes  dépv»i>;es.  Pour  y  faire 
face,  non-seulement  il  émit  des  billets  pour  une  somme  de  27  millions, 
mais  encore  il  en  fit  émettre  par  les  banques  pour  10  millions,  si  bien 
qu'à  la  fin  de  cette  mime  année  le  papier  en  circulatkm  rqkrésttntait 
une  valeur  de  136  millions  dejv»  (les  billets  de  l'Etat  figurant  pour  133 
millions  et  celui  des  banques  pour  13  millions),  ftette  situation  ne  fit 
que  s'aggraver  les  années  suivantes  :  car  les  banque»,  en  développant 
la  sphère  de  leurs  opérations,  étaient  obligées  de  mettre  sans  cesse  de 
nouveaux  billeu  en  drculation.  L'abondance  de  ces  derniers  amena 
une  dépréciation  telle  qu'à  un  moment,  en  iSSi,  il  fallait  payer  t8o ytn 
papier  pour  avoir  100  d'argent. 
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Liquidation  du  papier  monnaie.— Le  contre-coup  de  U  «tuation 
financière  qne  nons  venons  dindiqaer  frappa  particnlièiement  Tegrir 
cnltnre  et  le  commeice;  Producteurs  et  consommateurs  souffraient 
également  :  oeux-^i,  parce  qu'ils  étaient  obligés  de  se  modérer  dans 
leurs  achats  à  cause  de  la  cherté  de  toutes  les  marchandises  ;  ceux  là, 
parce  qu'ils  ne  trouvaient  pas  â  écouler  leurs  produits  et  que»  en  outre» 
ils  ne  pouvaient  se  procurer,  à  des  taux  raisonnables,  les  capitaux  dont 
ils  avaient  besoin. 

Le  ministre  des  Finances,  pour  diminuer  la  cause  du  mal,  qui 
était  la  surabondance  du  papier,  ne  cessait  de  presser  l'exécution  des 
lois  relatives  à  son  retrait  Afin  de  lui  trouver  un  nouveau  débouché» 
il  fit  décréter  l'émission  d'un  emprunt  de  12  -500*000  yen  pour  travaux 
publics.  *  Les  titres  de  cet  emprunt  rapportaient  intérêt  à  6  ^  et  étaient 
remboursables  en  35  ans  par  voie  de  tirage  au  sort 

£n  même  temps,  il  fut  décidé  que  l'on  ferait  désormais  des  incinéra- 
tions publiques  de  billets  de  banque.*  Ce  moyen  était  surtout  destiné 
à  frapper  davantage  les  esprits.  Pour  donner  le  plus  d'cclai  possible  à 
ces  opérations,  elles  étaient  annoncée;  par  un  avis  insert-  au  Journal 
officiel,  qui  en  indiquait  la  date  et  le  lien,  ainsi  cjue  la  valeur  et  la 
nature  des  billets  c^ui  seraient  incinérés.    L'entrée  éiait  publique. 

Enfin,  comme,  malgré  le  succès  de  l'emprunt  précité,  comme, 
malgré  la  destruction,  en  2  ans  (1S78  eti879),  de  9  millions  de  yen 
papiei,  lamélioration  n'était  pas  sensible  cl  que  le  papier  perdait 
toujours  davantage,  ou  appliqua  encore  un  remède  en  modißant  (1880) 
la  loi  de  1873  pour  l'écliange  du  papier-  monnaie.  Aux  termes  des 
nouveaux  règlements,  l'intérêt  était  maintenu  à  6  et  le  tmbourse* 
ment  à  15  ans;  mais  l'amortissement  au  lieu  de  commencer  à  la  8* 
année  seulement  de  l'émission  devait  commencer  dès  la  quatrième.  Grâce 
à  cette  loi,  8  millions  furent  retirés  de  la  circulation.  Cest  à  partir 
de  ce  moment  que  l'efficacité  des  mesures,  dont  nous  venons  d'énumérer 
la  série,  commença  à  se  faire  sentir  :  le  taux  du  change,  qui,  en  1881, 
était  de  180  ym  papier  pour  100  yen  argent,  se  mit,  dès  cette  même 
année,  à  descendrai 

Le  Comte  Matsukata,  qui  fut  appelé  en  1881,  à  la  direction 
des  Finances,  continua  le  drainage,  du  papier-monnaie  au  moyen 

*  M.  Boinoiiade  de  Fgntambîe^  &  qtii,  oomtne  chacoa  sait,  le  Japon  est  redevalile 
de  nombreux  et  s^nalâ  services,  ne  fat  pas  étranger  &  l'adoption  de  cette  ncsoie. 
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d'émission  de  titres  de  k  tiie  et  d'emprunts.  Mais  tous  ces  emprunts 
grossissaient  le  chiffre  de  la  dette  ;  du  môme  coup  croissait  aussi 
celui  des  intérêts  et  des  amortissements.  Si  l'on  ne  voulait  rien 
distraire  des  allocations  des  autres  services  pour  ne  pas  nuire  à  leur 
bon  fonctionnement,  il  a  y  avait  qu'un  moyen  de  se  procurer  des 
revenus,  c'était  d'en  élargir  la  source.  C'est  ce  (juc  l'on  lit  en  revisant 
ra.ijieue  des  ancieunca  taxes  et  en  cii  créant  de  nouvelles,  et  parmi 
celles-ci  notamment  la  taxe  sur  les  produits  pharmaceutiques  et  l'impôt 
sur  le  revenu.  Grâce  à  l'augmentation  des  recettes  qui  s'ensuivit,  on 
itttrodaisit»  depuis  Ion,  dans  le  bndget  une  allocation  spéciale  destinée 
i  la  destraction  d'une  certaine  quantité  de  papier-monnaie, 

A  toutes  ces  heureuses  réformes  financières  le  Comte  Matsukata 
donna  pour  couronnement  la  création  de  la  Banque  du  Japon.  Établiet 
en  i88a,  sur  les  mêmes  principes  que  les  institutions  similaires  de  France 
et  d'Angleterre,  elle  peut  &ire  les  opérations  de  banque  et  d'escompte  et 
prêtM  sur  garanti»  immobilières.  Mais  tout  commerce  lui  est  interdit, 
hormis  l'achat  et  la  vente  des  lingots  d'or  et  d'argent.  Son  capital  est 
de  10  mtUons  àe^n,  représenté  par  des  actions  nominative^  dont  on  ne 
peut  devenir  acquéreur  qu'avec  l'autorisation  du  Ministre  des  Finances. 
Sa  charte,  accordée  primitivement  pour  3  ans,  peut  être  renouvelée  (elle 
l'a  déjà  été),  à  la  demande  des  actionnaires. 

En  même  temps  que  celte  banque  était  créée,  on  signifiait  aux 
banques  dites  nationales  que  le  privilège  de  mettre  de  nouveaux  billets 
en  circulation  leur  était  désormais  retiré,  qu'elles  avaient  à  prendre 
Ion  mesures  nécessaires  pour  éteindre  ceux  qu'elles  avaient  déjà  émis,  et, 
en  outre,  cju'après  20  années  d'exercice  à  dater  de  leur  fondation,  elles 
deviendraient  banques  libres. 

A  celle  racuie  occasion,  l'Etat  confiait  à  la  lî.inque  du  Japon  la 
gestion  de  ses  revenus  et  lui  oclrovait  le  privilège  exclusif  d'cineiirc  des 
biUeU  à  vue  et  au  porteur.  Il  la  chargeait  aussi  du  soin  de  détruire  le 
papier  que  les  autres  banques  devaient  retirer  de  la  circulation.  Voici 
les  règles  d'après  lesquelles  cette  extinction  devait  s'opérer. 

1°  Chacune  des  banques  dites  nationales  devait  placer  en  dépôt 
fixe  pendant  tout  de  temps  de  son  exercice  sa  réserve  métallique 
constituée  pour  le  paiement  des  billets  présentés  au  remboursement, 
c'est  ä  dire  une  somme  égale  à  20  /o  de  son  capital,  les  intérêts  de  cette 
somme  devant  être  afiectés  i  l'extinction  de  son  papier  monnaie; 
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2°  Chacune  des  mêmes  banques  devait,  en  ouirc.  j  relever  sur  ses 
bénéfices  une  somme  '(iiiivalant  à  2  l  pour  cent  de  la  \aleur  des  billets 
émis  par  elle,  la^iieue  onime  serait  déposée  à  la  banqiu*  tlu  Japon  pour 
être  employée  à  la  destruction  de  ces  billets. 

3°  La  banque  du  Japon  devait,  au  moyen  de  ces  deux  contin- 
gents, éteindre  p«a  à  peu  les  billets  des  banques,  et,  une  fois  ceax-ci 
éteints,  rendre  à  chaque  banque  les  titres  qui  snraient  été  déposés  ches 
elle  i  titre  de  garantie. 

Enfin,  en  1885,  une  ordonnance  impériale  annon«^a  que  tout  le 
papier-monnaie  à  l'estampille  de  l'Etat  serait  peu  à  peu  racheté  argent 
comptant. 

Grâce  à  ces  deux  dernières  mesures,  la  question  du  papier-monnaie 
fut  définitivement  résolue.  En  effet,  ä  partir  de  1886,  il  revint  au  pair 
et  ne  s'en  est  plus  écarté. 

Pour  résumer  cette  période  de  10  années  employées  à  ramener  le 

papier  an  pair,  nous  indiquerons  dans  te  tableau  suivant  un  état 

comparatif  par  ann  'c  du  taux  du  change  du  papier  contre  le  numéraire, 

le  montant  respectif  des  billets  de  l'Etat  et  de  ceux  des  banques,  ainsi 

que  leur  total. 

Anitiu.  Taux  moyen    Billets  de  BilleU  des 

dochanpr.       l'Etat  banques.  ^o'"- 

Vi  II.  y.:>i. 

1877  103^  94ooo'ooo  9-000000  103-000 '000 

1S78  109  i2i'ooo"ooo  1 7  000  000  13S  000  000 

1879  121  I13-500-OO0  33*ooo'0'30  146 -500  000 

1880  147^  io8'500'ooo  34'5oooo<-»  1 43*000000 

1881  i70.\  106  000  000  34 '500  "000  140  500 '000 

1882  157  105 -500000  id.  i4o-ooo'0oo 

1883  126^  çSooo'ooo  îd.  132  •500*000 

1884  109  93*50o*ooo  31-500  000  1^5  000  000 

1885  90'Ooo-ooo      30'50oûoo  124*500000* 

1886  pair       78*500.000      30*ooo'000  115000000t 

n  n'est  paa  sans  intéilt  de  rapprocher  de  ce  tableau  celui  que  le 
Cbmte  Matsttkata  mit  sous  les  yeux  de  la  Diète,  lors  de  sa  première 
session  en  1890,  et  dans  lequel  il  indiquait,  d'une  part,  le  chifire  qu'avait 
atteint  le  montant  des  émissions  successives  fiûtes  par  l*Etat,  et,  d'autre 

*  Y  compris  4  millions  eo  billets  de  la  Uanque  du  Japon, 
t     id.     (rSOorooD  id. 
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part,  celui  auquel  ravaienl  ramené  les  cxiinciions.  l'n  résumé,  le 
chiffre  des  émissions  s'était  élevé  (y  compris  8  millions  en  billets 
subsidiaires)  à  Î23  millions  de  yen,  et  celui  des  extinctions  ;\  85 
millions,  ce  qui  réduisait  à  40  millions  la  valeur  du  papier  inconvertible 
en  circulation. 

Le  retrait  des  biiieis  i'éiait  opcré  à  ditïéientes  époques;  en  voici 
les  résultats  ; 

Billets  échangés  contre  des  titres  de  rente  (  1 875)   6  '500  "ooo 

id.  (1883)   d'oooxxx) 

I4*$0OX)0O 

1871  8-160*000] 

1879  •*  < '000*000 

1880  . .  2X)0OX}0o' 

1881  ..  7*000*000 

1882  3*300*000 

1883  3*340*000^ 
Billets  échangés  contre  du  numéraire    43*500*000 

Depuis  cette  époque,  le  retrait  et  la  destruction  tant  des  bOlets  de 

l'Etat  que  de  ceux  des  banques  se  sont  opérés  sans  interruption  par 
les  soins  de  la  Banque  du  Japon,  qui  ne  les  remet  plus  en  circulation 
lorsqu'une  fois  ils  sont  entrés  par  ses  guichets.*  Grâce  aux  dis* 
positions  prises,  on  peut  donc  considérer  comme  moralement  dose 
l'ère  les  billets  non  convertibles.  Il  sont  rempliu:és,  il  est  vrai,  par 
le  papier  de  la  Banque  du  Japon  ;  mais  comme  celui-ci  est  payable 
sur  présentation,  il  est  accepté  sans  difficulté  et  même  de  préférence 
aux  espèces  méiallicincs,  à  cause  de  la  facilité  du  transport.  Le  Journal 
officiel  publie,  d'ailleurs,  toutes  les  semaines  un  état  du  montant  de  ce 
papier  en  circulation. 

Emprunts. — Pour  l'exécution  des  réformes  qu'il  entreprit,  le 
Gouvernement  Japonais  fut  obligé  de  contracter,  à  différentes  reprises, 

*  Le  xtsgtKtWMOMn  en  ciiculallon  au  30  Satemin«  1896  se  composait  oonuae 

soit: 

Coupures  de  l'Etat  de  i  yen  et  au<desaas   7-402  676 

id.  divisionnaires  ,  2-335-313 

Conpures  des  batiqun  dites  nationales  19*161.751 

Total  88-900739 
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des  eniprunu  (ju'il  négoci.i  lanf'-t  au  dehors,  tan  lût  et    plus  st»ii\ent 

audedans.  Nous  en  avons  dt  j  i  signale  quelques-uns  :  nous  allons  en 
donner  la  nomenclature  complrte  jusqu'au  commencement  de  1895, 
en  indiquant  en  même  temps  le  montant  des  amortissements  dé/à 
opérés. 

•                                       Monluk  des  Amffrtiffgrro^nt* 

Dé.,^r>a„  n  -les  anprunS.                  B^Si?  ^  ^SSSST 

I.    hiuprunts  pour  la  liquidation  ä,  s  .uuii  us 

(laus  ,1  la  Cl f<! fait  nation  aes  Av/r.-Vwj.                  yen  ym 

1'    Emprunt  ancien  sans  inlcièl).  ...  10*972 725  5'C>47  453 

a®    Em;  I uni  noiive.iu,  à  4  %   i2-4i8  i75  4'5<^7'*^75 

3*    Eniprunt  tic  capitalisation,  à  8  ?(^    16  565  800  16  -565  Soo 

4**               id.                   A  5  /o    >  I  '4  î  2  -405  1-015285 

5**              id.                  \()%   ^5  Ü03705  25-003705 

tP              id.                  à  7  %  108  24 2  785  103  -242  785 

7**                id.                   Vid",,   9244005  9 -244 '005 
8*    Emprunt  de  capiialiaaiiou  des  pensions 

des  prêtres  shinioisles.  à  8  "si ...  .  334  '050  334  050 

9°    Emprunt  élrangci,  à  7  / 0               1 1  7i_2  "000  9-601  -SSS 

«25  905  650  179-642-146 

IL   Em^umti  pour  U  retrait  du  papier» 

Emprunt nominaiif» à 6X  6*669*250  6*669*250 

2^       id      au  portear,  à  6  %  7*929*900  7*929*900 

3**  Ëmprunt  pour  rextincUon  d«s 

bîUett,  sans  intérêt  22*000*000   

36*599 'ISO  24  599 '1 50 

m.    Emprunts  pour  tnrvaux  publii  S  utiles 
nu  dt'vfloppemfnf  Je  la  proJticfian. 
l*    Emprunt  étranger  (chemin  defer), 

à  9 /u  4-88o-coc  4  -SSo-cxxj 

2°    Emprunt  i)our  travaux.  A  ^^  %.  .  .  ,  ri  ^oo  ooo  la  ^CKi'ooo 
3°    Emprunt  pour  le  chemin  de  fer  du 

Nakasendô,  à  7  %  20  'cxxj  ûoo  20  000  000 

4*    Emprunt  pour  achèvement  de 

chemin  de  fer,  A  5  %  2  ooo  000  2  'OOO  O.X> 

5^    Emprunt  nouveau  puur  chemin 

de  iér,  à  5  '  o  4  ooo -000 

43  380  000  39  380  000 
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IV.  Etuprunts  degtterrt  <tt  dapranditstmeHii 

de  rarmie  H  de  la  marin<: 

Emprunt  de  la  marine,  à  5  "o  i7-ooo'000 

Emprunt  de  la  goerie  da  Kiosha» 

à  yi  "o   I5-000-000 

3^  Emprunt  pour  l'armée,  à  5  %. . ,  .30101  230 
4**  id,  k  $%  20-500-000 

82-601  -230 

V,  Emprunt  pour  la  conversion  des  emprunts. 

Emprunts  de  la  Consolidation, 

 166*482  450 

554 '^68 '480   S38  -66 1  'S96 

Tel  éuût  l'état  de  îa  dette  publique  à  la  fin  de  l'exercice  1894.  Le 
montant  des  emprunts  à  amortir  s'élevait  donc,  non  compris  la  valeur 
des  billets  en  circulation,  â  la  somme  de  316  millions.  Depuis  lors,  le 
diiffre  de  cette  dette  s'est  accru  de  soo  millions  provenant  tant  des 
«mpmnts  soccessiâ  de  la  guerre  avec  la  Chine  (environ  130  millions), 
que  d'un  emprunt  de  60  millions  pour  ta  construction  de  chemins  de 
l«r.  Mais  il  ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  l'indemnité  de  guerre  souscrite  par 
la  Chine  dépasse  de  beaucoup  le  total  des  frais  de  la  guerre  et  laissera, 
lorsqu'elle  sera  payée,  un  surplus  considérable  dans  les  caisses  du  Trésor. 

Ici  termine  notre  programme.  Nous  avons  essayé  d'exiK)ser  suC' 
cinctement  et  aussi  clairement  (jue  possible  les  principaux  événements 
de  l'histoire  financière  du  Japon  depuis  la  Restauration  Impériale.  On 
Tnura  remarqué  si  less  ilébuts  n'ont  pas  été  exempts  de  fautes, 
difticullés  sérieuses  en  ont  été  la  conséquence,  il  faut  savoir  faire  la  part 
des  circon*:tnnco.  Mais  bientôt  l'habileté,  la  clairvoyance,  l'énergie 
de>  hommes  d  Etat  tjui  i>nt  eu  la  direction  des  deniers  ]mMics  ont  fmi 
par  créer  la  situation  sati-^faisante  (luc  11. ni';  avons  const.iié'-.  Pui^-e  le 
rare  bonheur  dont  ils  ont  été  favorisés  dans  le  passé  ne  pas  les  aband- 
onner dans  l'avenir  ! 

F,  Evrard. 


40*000 

3  000 '000 

5  040-000 
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COUNT  KATSU.* 

THB  LAST  STATESMAN  OF  THE  SHOCONATE. 


1.  iNiKODUCTiON. 

Conn;  Kat.su.  is  dow  lca<lin.i,".i  iM'aLcful  life  at  Ilikawa,  Tôkyo^ 
iiUracti  many  a  \  isiic>r  lo  his  quiet  mansion,  out  of  which  he  is  seldom 
seen.  He  talks  with  them  de  hmnc  grace  about  various  subjects,  and 
ropeatcdl)  tdb  of  interesting  events  of  his  life  during  the  Restoration 
tinic,  Witft  a  mos»  [>ccnliar  sarcastic  t« «ne  of  spcakiiiir.  lie  often  passCS- 
shori  criticisms  upon  {Kjliticai,  economical,  and  social  aftaiiv.  His 
conversations  at  Hikawa  are  often  reported  in  daily  ne\sspaper8  of 
Tökyö  and  are  widely  read  with  much  interest.  Who  is,  th^;  Cbunt 
Kat>n  He  was  one  of  the  most  cf  tTisj)icuous  artors  in  the  transition 
[>crioil  troni  the  .Shogunale  lo  the  Meiji  Ciovernment,  and  ti  e  last 
ix>litician  of  the  Shôgunate  Government  Riuma  Sakamoto  of  the 
Tosa  clan,  the  illustrious  leader  in  .the  Restoration  days,  mentioned 
Count  Katsu  in  a  j>rivate  letter  as  the  greatest  man  of  the  time. 
Takamori  Saigô,  the  most  famous  hero  of  that  lime,  admired  him  as 
the  unparalleled  man  of  ability  in  the  Shôgun's  Government 

II.    His  EAKtv  Kni cation. 

KintarO  Kaisu,  one  ul  the  Ha!<nno!o  (the  samurai  directly  suhort 
dinatc  to  tlic  Shôgun),  was  born  on  the  12th  of  February,  1823  ;  just  a- 
the  beginning  of  a  period  of  disturbance  of  the  Shôgunate  reign  :  the 
time  being  sixteen  yeai-s  after  the  appearance  of  the  Russian  war-ships 
alon?  the  coast  of  Vcz«\  fifteen  years  after  the  tronl)lc  at  Nagasaki 
caused  by  the  English  \ei»5cU,  and  two  }ear^  l>elore  the  promulgation  of 
the  edict  to  expel  foreign  ships. 

Though  directly  subonlinaie  t*'  tlie  Shôgunate  Government,  the 
Katsu  family  was  not  of  very  high  rank,  and  his  father,  who  was  a  man 
of  extravagant  habits,  bequeathcii  him  a  large  amount  of  debt.  His 
early  education  was  that  of  a  samurm^  a  rigid  militar)  discipline 
prevalent  at  that  time.  Let  us  quote  a  few  tines  from  his  own  account 
of  the  education  he  received. 

•  TUs  aitide  is  intended  to  be  the  first  of  a  scries  of  ctiaractci  -sl^ctclics  of  le.idinj^ 
menofoorown  times.  <Jur  object  is  to  give  side-views  of  contemporary  history 
thtoagh  the  fives  of  of  the  principal  Bctors. 
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"My  first  lesson  was  in  fencing.    My  fainilv   li.uing  l)racli^ctl 
fencing  for  generations,  my  father  plac^  me  under  the  care  of  Tora- 

iiosuké  Sliimada,  then  the  most  ilhistrious  fencing  master  at  Yedo 
(Tokyo),  who  was  a  distinguishetl  man  ot  character,  and  enforced  a 
very  strict  discipline.  During  the  winter  mo-cwths,  after  the  daily  practice 
we  were  ordered  to  go  for  the  night  exercise  to  the  Gongen  shrine  of 
Oji,  a  suburb  ol  the  metropolis.  It  wis  our  custom  first  to  sit  down 
upon  the  stone  1>\  the  iront  dœr  and  to  meditate  trantinilUy  for  a  few- 
mi  mîîc<  :  then  standing  up  we  brandished  nur  wooden  ^wftrds  ropeat- 
ccUy,  conuiming  the  fencing  until  the  Uawn.  Our  lejicing  master 
told  us  it  was  necessary  to  learn  Zengaku,  one  of  the  Buddhistic 
philosophies,  in  order  to  attain  the  true  art  ol  fencing.  Soin  accordance 
\vit!i  his  advice  T  lieq-an  t<>  study  /f- ■//:,«. ////  in  the  temple  called  Kôtokuji, 
when  I  was  about  nineteen  or  twenty  years  old," 


Doubtless  the  education  ihat  Katsu  received  at  the  N'a\a1  School  at 
Nagivsaki  wa-^  the  most  im]K>naiu  for  his  future  life,  and  greatly  con- 
ducive to  hi.s  future  eminence.  We  must  devote  some  »pace  here  to 
the  events  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  school  at  Nagasaki. 

It  was  about  the  time  when  Katsu  was  bom  that  the  signs  of  the 
approaching  foreign  complication  began  tt>  show  themselves.  In  1823, 
the  expulsion  edict  ordering  to  fire  upon  foreign  vessels  without 
discrimination  was  issued.  In  the  month  of  October,  1837,  a  Dutch 
vessel  entered  the  port  of  Nagasaki,  then  the  only  place  open  for 
foreign  intercourse,  bringing  a  rumour  of  the  probable  arrival  of  a 


The  Shr.gunate,  however,  seeing  the  impracticability  of  such  an  extreme 
excliHiw  policy,  rejieakd  it  after  a  few  years  (184a).  In  July,  1844, 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  sent  a  letter  of  ailvice  10  the  Shôgun  in 
which  were  stated  minutely  the  conililion  of  the  Ivur^pean  Powers, 
the  English-China  war  which  had  resulted  in  the  utter  defeat  of 
Qiina,  the  necessity  of  foreign  intercourae,  the  nearness  of  countries 
to  each  other  sine  (  tlie  invention  of  steam,  and  lastly  a  kind  suggestion 
with  rcî^ard  to  the  advantages  that  Japan  would  derive  from  communic- 
ation with  foreign  countries. 

.\lthough  the  Shüguns  (iovernment  did  not  give  any  answer  t<>  the 
Dutch  King,  doubtless  the  letter  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
Shôgunate  t  »flicials  as  t«  )  the  necessity  of  creating  a  navy. 

In  June  of  1853  Commodore  Perry  <  if  the  Ignited  States  of  .\merica 
came  to  Uraga,  which  event  is  usually  regarded  as  the  beginning  of 
modem  Japan.  The  Sh<Sgun's  Government  did  not  know  how  to 
ansner  the  request  and  advice  of  the  American  Government  to  o})en 

*  With  regard  to  ttie  Naval  Scliool  in  Nagasaki  and  the  voyage  of  Kjitsu 
to  America,  ctimpar.  the  article^;  in  French  **Py^rès  de  la  marine  et  l'armée  a« 
façon"  The  F.\r  Fas r  from  Jonc  la->t. 


III.    School  Lut.  at  Nagasaki.* 
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the  couiitn  !■  >r  cf>mn.t  !'  <  and  gave  the  G inimodore  nothiiiLT  ^ut 
indcfuiiic  pn.iiii>c».  M  can  while,  the  authorities  awake  to  the  necessit)- 
of  a  stn>ng  means  of  national  defence  and  repealed  the  edict  forbiddiis^ 
the  building  of  large  shij)S,  which  was  originally  framed  to  prevent 
ambitious  schcmc'«  of  powerful  feudal  lords.  But,  even  before  the 
abolition  of  the  edict,  ;;>omc  of  the  influential  clans  foreseeing  the  change 
of  times  had  begun  to  build  large  vessels.  > 

On  the  oûaclasiûa  of  the  provisionar)  treaty  wtib  the  United 
Slates  of  America  in  J;\nuarv,  1854.  Public  opinion  was  veni"  varied  ; 
s«j>me  holding  the  doctrine  of  exclusivism,  and  others  arguing  the 
necessity  of  opening  the  countr>'  to  foreigners.  Whichet'er  opinion 
was  right,  the  essential  necessity  was  tlie  speedy  establishment  of 
a  stronq'  na\n!  force  and  the  construction  of  sound  national  defence, 
'i  he  Dutch  King,  moreover,  gave  kindly  advice  and  suggestions  as  to 
the  creaticm  of  tib«  na^y.  Accordingl)-  a  Naval  School  was  founded  at 
Nagasaki  in  1855  under  the  guidance  of  Dutch  professors^  Geml>a 
Nagai,  one  of  the  nu>>t  intelligent  oflîcials  of  the  time  being  apiK»inted 
President.  About  forty  pupils  were  selected  and  sent  to  the  school 
from  the  Shôgnnate  CJovemment,  among  whom  was  Rintarf»  Katsn, 
who  was  appointed  a  ••prefect.*'  From  the  feudal  clans,  Kaj^oshima, 
Kumamcnf.  Fnku.>k.i.  (liôsliû,  Saga,  Tsu,  Fuku\ama,  nnd  Kakeq^nwa 
were  allowetl  to  send  pupils  to  the  School.  Tliough  the  selected  pupils 
vere  all  learncil  young  men  at  that  lime,  the  lessons  were  ver)*  difhcult 
for  them  to  understand,  chiefly  owing  to  their  incomplete  knowledge  of 
f<  >reT2Ti  language>.  Count  Katsu  relates  ns  follows  the  hardships  at  that 
lime  in  his  famous  wi>rk  "  History  of  the  Navy," 

*'  The  daily  retiiaiion  hours  began  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  flnished  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  Besides  these  indrM  >r  lessons, 
there  was  naval  practice  on  the  vessels.  It  wa>  not  |  erniitti  il  to  take 
notes  of  anything.  b.iT  the  stntlents  had  to  lear  n  all  by  heart.  Ha^  in_q: 
not  yet  acquired  a  lull  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  we  were  obliged 
to  learn  through  interpreters,  which  method  was  very  difficult  both  for 
piofessors  and  snulents.  Even  those  students  who  had  an  excellent  know- 
ledge of  Chin  f^e  classic-,  and  were  highly  esteemed  bv  the  other  pupils, 
cuuid  hardly  get  un.  much  less  ordinary  pupils.  Atter  hard  struggles 
and  patient  application  of  a  1c»v  montte,  we  were  able  to  understand 
the  lessons  by  tlcgree?,  and  felt  hojteful  of  future  progress." 

I'lirther,  in  the  thirtl  year  of  .\nsci,  the  Shögunate  (it»vernment  sent 
tweiiiy  more  pupils  to  Ujc  Naval  .^^'ciiotjl  at  Nagasaki,  Kamajirô  Veno- 
moto  (now  Viscount)  being  among  the  number.  In  the  Spring  of  the 
next  year.  Nagai.  the  President,  with  the  greater  numl^cr  ..f  pupils, 
returned  to  Vedo.  ami  esta!>lished  there  another  naval  school.  During 
ihes-c  change»  Kat>u  renjainetl  at  Nagasaki  to  s,crve  tlie  Naval  School 
and  to  attain  more  knowledge  and  experience.  In  the  Summer  of  the 
same  year,  the  new  President  Kimura  and  new  jirofesscws  from  Holland 
(37  in  all)  arrived  at  Nagasaki  :  and  naval  education  made  great  strides. 
Arierward>  Katsu  returned  to  Yedo  and  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
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Naval  School  (Kaigun-sôren-jo)  there.  A  month  later  the  Nagasaki 
NaviU  School  was  abotished 

IV.   VovAGE  TO  America. 

When  the  treaty  of  friendship  and  amit}-  with  the  United  States  of 
America  was  signed  at  Yedo,  in  Jane,  1858,  its  ratification  uas  to  be 

exchanged  at  Washington,  for  which  it  was  dcci(îe(î  t  »  send  an  Am- 
l)assador.  It  was  tliought  to  be  desirable^  ii  post»ibte,  to  send  the 
officials  in  Japanese  costumes,  with  Ja])anese  swords,  and  by  our  own 
wai^ip.  But  to  do  80  was  impossible  at  that  time  owing  to  the 
danger  ^'f  suiliny:  across  the  PiXcifK  Ocean  with  our  unskilled  officers 
and  sailors,  though  there  were  already  a  few  small  men-of-war.  At 
length  the  Ambassador  and  suite  sailed  on  board  the  American  vessel 
Powhatan.  But  it  was  decided  at  the  same  time  to  send  a  Japanese  war- 
ship, with  the  Gunkatt  bugyi),  thehiglit->t  ulVK  ial  in  the  Navy,  Rir  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Ambassador  in  case  of  necessity.  i  hen  the  Gunkan  lmgyô 
was  Kimura,  the  cx-Prcsidcnt  of  the  Nagasaki  Naval  School,  and  Katsu 
was  appointe<l  to  the  post  of  Captain.  In  November  of  the  next  year  they 
selected  the  K.ui  rin-mani  fjr  llic  voyage.  Tlje  ship  was  one  built  in 
Holland  and  the  tonnage  was  25:,  length  162  feet,  width  24  feet, 
ht>rse-powcr  100,    It  was  also  provided  with  12  gims. 

Katsu  himself  writes  of  this  voyage  ''as  the  most  brilliant  event 
ever  seen  in  Japan."  What  a  w. .nikiful  change  was  tliis  for  the 
Tokugawa  Shôgnnatc,  uhich  after  |tn.«hibiting  ilic  buiUiing  of  large 
ships,  suddenly  equipped  such  a  war-ship  for  a  voyage  lo  America  !  It 
is  more  wonderful  when  we  think  that  die  Captain  himself  was  tlwn  a 
yuung  man  who  had  no  exi>crience  in  navigation.  Katsu  was  anxious 
tt»  sail  as  soon  as  possible,  and  endeavoured  most  diligently  to  equip 
the  ship  lor  the  voyage,  because  he  feared  tliat  delay  might  bring  a 
sudden  change  of  opinion  in  the  Shôgun's  Goveanment  and  also 
dissatisfaction  among  the  crew. 

After  sailing  thirty  seven  days  under  the  guidance  of  an  imskilled 
crew  in  bad  weather,  the  Kan-rin-maru  arrived  and  anchored  at  San 
Francisco  on  the  25dl  of  Februar}-,  i860.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  voyage  gave  the  crew,  speciall)  Captain  Katsu,  a  not  easily 
obtainable  practical  experience  and  knowledge.  San  Francisco,  though 
at  thai  time  one  tenth  of  the  present  city  in  size  and  industrial  activity, 
ga^T  them  who  first  saw  the  l^t  of  Westcarn  civilization  an  invalnable 
impression,  and  surprised  them  much  more  than  diey  surprised  the  San 
Francisco  citizens  by  their  appearance  and  strange  costume  ;.  Katsu 
devotes  a  great  part  of  his  '  '  Histor)*  of  the  Navy  "  to  the  voyage  to  San 
Francisco. 

Both  the  oflk  iaK  and  people  >r  San  Francisco  entertained  the 
strangers  ver}-  ln)si)itably,  and  the  latter  were  greatl}-  surprised  l)y  the 
grandeur  of  the  slrcHits,  the  docks,  batteries,  gas-light,  hospitals,  lactones, 
theatres,  &c.  The  Ambassador  started  for  New  York  on  the  i6th  of  the 
same  month,  and  Katsu  and  the  Kan-rin*maru,  which  had  been  repaired 
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by  the  American  Government,  left  America  two  days  later.  Thev 
anchored  at  Honolulu  on  April  3rd,  where  they  were  also  received  with 
warm  hospitali^  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  May  they  arrived  at  Shinagawa  in 
Tokyo  Bay. 

His  studies  and  experiences  during  the  five  years  from  his  residence 
in  Nagasaki  as  a  naval  pupil  until  his  return  to  Shinagawa  as  a  captain, 
had  the  most  influence  on  the  devc  lopmcnt.  both  intellectual  and  mora! 
of  young  Katüu  ;  and  Iiis  future  career  as  an'intluential  statesman  of  the 
Shôganate  was  also  largely  due  to  the  same  cause. 

V,      ASSASSIXATIOX   OF  II. 

T  hougi»  his  \  oyagc  to  America  occupied  only  a  period  of  half  a 
year,  within  that  interval  the  change  in  the  political  situation  of  tlie 
country  was  remarkably  rapid.  In  March,  18C0,  Naosuké  Ii,  the 
Premier  of  the  Sliögun's  Governmunt,  was  nssassinated  by  the  satnurat 
of  the  ^lito  eUiii.  li  was  the  Minister  wlio  concluded  the  treaty 
witii  America,  and  the  men  of  the  Mito  clan,  whicli  was  at  the  head  of 
the  anti->f<Meign  movement,  had  recourse  to  the  cruel  and  barbarous 
means  for  removing  li,  because  they  fancied  Iiitn  a  traitor  to  the 
Empire.  This  mtirder  wns  the  «iji^al  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Shôsrnn^te. 
A  terrible  anarchy  reigned  through  the  country,  and  public  feeling  was 
so  disorganised  that  even  the  assassination  of  the  statesman  li  was 
applauded  by  the  i)eople.  Katsu's  return  was  just  at  this  time  of  com- 
motion, and  when  Kan-rin-maru  arrived  at  Uraga,  a  Shôi^inmtc  official 
came  to  examine  the  ship  to  sc^  whether  there  were  partisans  of  the 
assassins  on  board  It  was  from  this  official  that  Katau  learned,  to  his 
surprise,  the  sudden  change  of  affairs.  Katsu,  after  seeing  Western 
civilization,  had  greatly  changed  his  ideas  and  offered  an  essay  contain- 
ing his  political  opinions  to  the  Shogun  s  GovcrnnienL  Not  onl}-, 
however,  was  Ais  representation  refused,  but  he  was  degraded  in  rank  for 
the  offence  of  impertinently  discussing  the  current  political  topics.  But 
a  man  of  ability  could  not  be  left  long  in  an  unimportant  position. 

VI.    His  Work  in  tbb  Navt. 

When  the  Shdgunate,  having  commenced  negotiations  with  foreign 
conntries,  saw  the  nryrent  necessity  of  reforming  the  administrative 
system  and  extending  the  military  and  naval  force,  Kat^u  in  1861  was 
selected  and  apix>inted  to  the  por»t  of  one  of  die  commissicmers  for 
inquiring  into  the  military  and  naxnl  s}'stems.  The  Committee  made  a 
plan  of  military  and  naval  systems  f  .nnded  upon  those  of  Europe,  and 
Katsu  insisted  that  a  strong  naval  force,  not  of  the  Shögunate  but  of  the 
Empire,  should  be  established  very  soon  ;  that  the  ships  which  were 
held  separatdy  by  the  Shögunate  and  feudal  lords  shouhl  be  unified  into 
one  î^reat  navy  ;  tliat  l>e>i(lr>  iln-  defences  of  Ycdo  and  Osaka,  squadrons 
should  be  stationed  at  several  important  i>orts,  and  so  forth.  Though 
the  Committee's  inquiry  was  finished  in  1S62,  unfortunately  the  plan 
was  not  executed.    In  June  of  the  same  year  Katsu  was  appointed 
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President  of  the  Naval  School  at  Ycdo,  and  in  August  to  the 
post  of  Gunkatt^gyô,  the  Chief  of  the  Navy.  It  wsis  just  at  that 
time  that  Riuma  Sakamoto,  the  fa i  nous  patriot  of  Tosa,  visited  him  at 
Hikawa  with  a  concealed  sword  .'  iih  ihc  inlention  of  killing  him  :  but 
after  hearing  Katsu'i»  views,  Sakani«>to  entreated  him  to  accept  him  as  a 
follower.  Katsa  agreed  and  Sakamnio  was  of  great  service  to  him.  It 
waa  chiefly  owing  to  his  eiuleavouis,  that  the  Shôgunato  and  Imperial 
Court  were  persuaded  to  take  mcasurev;  to  extend  tlie  na\.\l  f^>rce: 
that  the  Shogun  hiniäeli  came  to  iiyûgo  to  settle  the  place  where  the 
nairad  station  should  be  established  ;  and  lastly  that  the  well-known 
obstinau-  court  noble  Anekôji,  an  influential  man  at  Kyoto,  was 
finally  induced  to  consent  to  the  new  extensive  system  of  the  Nav\  . 

In  view  of  the  strategic  imjHjrtance  of  the  Gulf  of  Osaka  for  tiie 
defence  of  Kyoto,  a  naval  scht)ol  was  established  at  Kôbé,  Katsu  being 
apjpointed  the  President  and  Sakamoto  the  Superinten<lent  of  pupils. 
Amonq:  the  students  at  thai  time  in:iv  bn  mcri'ii  ined  Vice-admiral 
Itô,  the  conquerer  of  Yahi  and  Weihaiyei,  the  late  t  ount  Mutsu,  etc. 
The  plan  of  Katsu,  as  described  b\  liimselt,  was  to  establish  a  naval 
office  at  Kôbé,  train  his  pupils  there,  an<l  give  them  the  opportunit}' 
of  making  voyages  to  Shanghai,  Tinlsing,  Korea,  etc.,  in  order  to 
examine  and  investigate  the  geography  of  those  places  as  well  as  llie 
manners  and  customs  of  dilfcrcnl  peoples. 

But  the  Sh5gunate,  being  enable  to  un<lcrstan<l  Kattu's  idea,  did 
not  allow  him  to  execute  it.  Ka(su  was  called  back  t»»  ^'edo  suddenly 
in  November  of  the  year  1864,  owing  to  the  -luspicion  that  he  was  going 
to  raise  an  insurrection,  ami  was  confined  ni  his  own  house.  But  his 
services  again  became  neccssar>*  in  May  of  the  following  year,  when  the 
European  and  American  fleets  assembled  at  Nagasaki  and  Yokahama  to 
revenge  the  bombardment  which  they  received  at  Shimonoscki  iu  the 
previous  year.  KaL>u  was  appointed  to  negotiate  with  them  at  Naga- 
saki ;  and  he  was  able  to  ]  k  i[)one  for  six  months  the  settlement  of  the 
matter.  Hut  the  Government  being  incapable  of  settlina  ih(  matter 
satisfactorily  in  tîiat  time,  the  unite<l  fleets  of(ircat  nrit.\in.  France. 
America,  aud  Holland  l>egau  to  bombard  Shimonoscki,  when  again 
Katsu  was  sent  there  to  negotiaie  with  them.  But  fortunately  before  he 
arrived,  peace  had  been  concluded  by  the  clan  government  of  Ch^hQ, 
of  which  Shimonoscki  formed  a  part. 

VII.    Despatched  to  Osaka. 

After  his  return  to  Vcdo  the  authorities  seemed  to  be  displeased 
with  Iiini.  But  ill  May  of  iR/'i  -.  Katsu  was  made  again  the  Chief  of  the 
Navy  and  summoned  suddenly  to  Osaka,  where  the  ShOgun  was  staying 
temporarily.  At  that  time  the  Shögunate  was  at  war  with  the  recalci- 
trant clan  of  ChoshCk,  and  the  mission  of  Katsu  «as  connei  ted  with  this 
affair.  Count  Katsu,  in  his  woH;  "  Sornc  Remark-  -  .n  ilx-  T)i|)!.)riiatic 
History  of  Japan,"  tells  what  the  Ministers  of  the  Sliogini  were  contcMu- 
plating  at  the  time.    He  says  : 
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"The  Ministers  <>f  the  Shôgun  told  rae  then  that  the  only  me$smt 
lo  restore  order  at  this  critical  time  was  borrow  money  and  war-ships 
from  France.  They  had  come  to  this  decision  after  sen.  >us  deliberation 
and  had  akcady  consulted  die  rrcnch  Rcprcseniaiive  at  YcUo  ;  and 
were  only  waiting  the  answer  of  the  French  Govemmen.  Tliey 
added  also  that,  if  this  secret  cosultation  were  successful,  the  financial 
condition  of  the  (iovcrnmcnt  u«tuld  be  placed  on  a  llrm  l>asis,  and 
moreover,  ihul  they  would  be  iu  a  i>osition  to  attack  texeral  powerful 
clans,  and  to  easily  démolit  the  feudal  system,  Lastly  Aey 
implored  me  to  aid  liicni  in  this  important  undertaking,  liut  to  speak 
the  tnnh  Î  did  noi  think  that  it  was  a  sound  policy,  nnd  so  could  not 
conform  to  liieir  ideas.  Afterward.^  I  heard  ]»rivately  tli.u  t-. wards  the 
end  of  the  same  year  the  French  Minister  refused  to  comply  with  their 
rec|uest  on  the  ground  of  the  dangers,  which  might  fall  upon  the 
country." 

While  on  the  one  hand  the  iShôgunale  attempted  lo  danolish 
the  powerful  clans  by  the  helj)  c»f  the  French  army,  on  the  other  some 
clans  as  Satsuma  were  read)  to  oj)po>c  and  overthrow  the  Shôgun 's 
r.ovemnient  by  the  htlp  of  England  ;  and  both  I'rance  and  Kngland 
showed  signs  of  willingness  lo  aid  the  respetiivc  sides.  Thus  if  one  of 
these  alteratives  happened,  or  had  the  attempt  of  the  Shdgunate  been 
successful,  modern  Jai  atu-  -  history  would  liave  been  much  changed, 
just  as  would  ])r.)bably  tiave  been  the  case  in  Europe,  if  Napoleon  III. 
had  comiuercd  in  ihe  Franco-Prussian  War. 

Thm^h  the  Sltngunate  had  sent  an  army  to  Chôflbfi,  its  aim  coold 
not  be  attainecl  }>artly  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  ShOgunate 
army  and  ^v^^^^^  of  nv  ney  f<:)r  the  war  t  vpcnsc^.  and  partly  due 
to  the  strong  rcintorcemcnt  secretly  givi:n  lo  (  hôshû  by  Salsuma. 
Katsu's  summon  to  Osaka  was  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling 
the  Satsuma  men  with  tl<c  Shôgunatc,  and  to  conciliate  the  di»» 
satisfiictioi  i  (  if  the  men  of  the  Aizu  clan,  who  being  strong  supporters 
of  the  .Shogunale,  insisted  on  crushing  tlie  clans  like  Salsuma  and 
Choshû.  Katsu  who  had  many  acquaintances  and  even  followers  among 
the  Satsuma  men,  and  was  highly  respected  by  the  Aizu  men» 
successfully  performed  his  mission.  lUit  this  was  only  a  trivial  matter. 
With  regard  to  matters  of  greater  inijiortance,  he  made  rrprfseiitati«  »ns 
lo  the  .Shogunale  (jovcmmcnt,  uhith  brought  upon  luiii  liic  iiaired 
of  the  authoridcs.  Though  he  tendered  his  resignation  at  that  time,  it 
was  not  accepted. 

After  the  ileath  of  the  Slu'gtm  iyeniochi,  ;it  the  Osaka  Castle,  on  the 
lyth  of  July,  Kciki  had  succeeded  to  the  post  of  Shôgun,  and  on  August 
loth  Katsu  was  called  to  Kyôto,  whence  be  was  sent  to  ChÔshû  to 
snuxjth  its  relation  w  ith  die  .'^hôgunate.  He  went  alone  to  Ilsukushima 
notwithst.xiuliti.'  the  daii.i;crs  c»f  enemies,  and  returned  safely  to  Kyôto 
after  the  satisfactory  conclusion  of  his  mi.ssion.  At  that  time  the  condi- 
tion of  things  at  Kyoto  was  so  confiised  and  distmbed  ^t  there  was 
no  one  to  listen  t<i  the  report  of  his  important  mission,  and  Katsu  became 
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impatient  and  discontented,  and  returning  to  V'cdo,  again  tendered  hh 
resignation,  which  however  was  once  mote  refused. 

{7o  be  cotUùwtd,) 


THE  MONTH  OF  MAPLES. 


The  Beauty  of  mafle  lka^'es. 

September  in  the  <dd  calendar  is  called  "  Momiji-ssuki  "  (month  of 

reel  leaves)  or  '  '  Irodoru-tsuki  "  (month  of  coloured  leaves)  and  also 
*  ' K<  .zué  no-aki  "  (time  of  branches),  because  almost  all  the  leaves, 
except  liiosc  of  evergreens,  begin  to  change  their  colour  from  green  to 
red.  In  the  middle  of  that  month,  the  chill  autumnal  breeze  is  blowing; 
the  rtowcrs  arc  withering  and  the  grasises  are  d\in;,'  ;  dreariness  and 
de>ulation  begin  to  prevail  evt-ry  where:  yet  the  mountains  and  the  groves 
arc  growing  more  and  more  beauiitui  with  the  colouretl  leaves  of  Autumn. 
The  old  superstition  has  it  that  the  Autumn  dew  colours  the  leaves,  and 
an  old  poet  said  : — 

"  Shira-tsuyu  no 
Iro  w  a  hitolsu  wo 

Ikani  shi  té 
Aki  no  kono-ha  wo 

Chi ji  ni  somu  ran." 

("So  the  cr)'Slal  drops  of  dew 

Change  the  leaves  to  rninbow  Inie.  ") 

'i  lie  rain  of  this  month  is  called  "  tsu)  u-sliigur<S  "  (showers  of  dew) 
ur  "  monnji-shigure  '  (shower?  of  red)  because  it  is  suppc»sd  that  the 
autumn  rains  dye  the  leases  of  trees  and  grasses. 

"  Momiji  '"  is  a  general  name  fo'  retl  leaves.  There  are  many  leaves 
that  change  their  colonrin  the  Antmiin  as  the  maple,  i\y,  |)luni,  persim- 
mon, cherry,  and  oak.  J'iieie  are  some  gras-scs  also  w  liich  ciiange  their 
colour  ;  they  are  called  **kusamoniiji  "  (grass  red  leaves) 

**Momi"  means  red,  "  Ji  means  to  "send  forth,  "  therefore 
wc  call  red  leaves  "monii'i.  "  T\\\\\  the  maple  is  the  Queen  of 
Auimun,  and  tliis  is  anoüicr  reason  whv  we  call  it  "  momiji"  (red  sent 
(tut)  ptjr  exceltmce  instead  of  "kacde."  In  the  same  way  the  word 
"flower"  is  used  for  **cherr>'  blossom"  in  Japanese  poetry,  and  for 
'•pCTiny  "  in  Chinese  poetry:  •-  rthc  cultiwilcd  rc.uler  knows  that  there  is 
but  one  blossom  preeminentiv  beautitul,  the  clicrry  for  japan  and  the 
peony  for  China  !  Wlien  a  blush  of  mottest)'  flush^  a  maiden's  chedc, 
wc  say  '  '  kawo  ni  momiji  wo  chirasu  (she  is  scattering  red  leaves  on  her 
face  !) 

Though  there  are  man}  kinds  of  red  leave.s  it  is  only  the  maple 
which  is  lauded  by  poets  as  "far  excelling  in  lieauty  the  cherry  blossom 
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of  the  Spring."  We  call  the  delicate  leaves  of  the  maple  *'kaedé" 
because  they  look  like  the  spread-out  hand  of  a  frog.    **  Kaedé  "  is  atl 

nbhreviation  of  kaeru  dé  "  (frog's  hand).  We  often  call  a  small  and 
delicate  hand  "  raomiji  no  yöna  té  "  (maple  like  hand). 

There  are  many  kinds  of  mapte  in  our  conntnr  :  large  and  small, 
red  and  yellow,  changeable  ami  not  changeable.  There  is  also  a  kind 
of  maple  the  leaves  of  wliicli  are  bright-red  when  they  open  in  the  Spring. 
Those  which  do  not  change  their  colour  arc  more  attractive  in  the 
Summer  than  in  the  Autumn,  as  their  beauty  bin  their  green  colour,  bat 
the  real  glory  of  the  maple  is  in  its  autumnal  leaves.  On  the  stately 
cloiul-crowned  mountnins,  or  s]iriiiklin,L;  the  tiny  streams,  it  i'-  the  .q^lory 
of  Autumn,  when  its  crimson  garments  are  refreshed  by  the  morning  dew, 
or  when  reflected  in  the  water  of  the  flowing  stream,  it  rivals  the 
brilliancy  of  the  setting  sun.  The  pc^et  often  comj^ares  the  fallen 
.\utumn  leaves  to  a  carpet  or  curtain  of  richest  brocade.  Here  are  two 
examples  : 

Kaminabi  no 
Mimuro  no  yama  wo 

Aki  yuké  ba 
Nishiki  tachikiru 

Kokochi  kr>sv>  surë.** 

("  My  wandering  feet 
.So  rudely  tear 
'llie  carpet  red 

Of  rich  brocade 

O'er  Mimuru  spread.") 

■  Tatsiula-gawa 
Momiji  midaré  té 

Nagaru  meri  ; 
Wataraba  nishiki 

Naka  \-a  taé  nan." 

(Ikautified  is  the  Tatsuda 

Witli  .Autumn's  bri^^htest  weaving  ; 

If  1  cross  the  stream, 

Alas,  the  brocade  will  be  rudely  rent  ") 

III  tlie  Spring,  die  earliest  blossoms  ..»pca  in  the  low  lands,  but  the 
lea\'es  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain  change  their  colour  earlier  than  at 
the  foot,  and  at  the  f  K>t  eariier  than  in  the  village.  Our  old  p«Dei  evident- 
ly had  noticed  this,  for  it  is  written  ; 

Miné  wa  chiri 
Fumoto  wa  iro  wa 

Kogaruré  do 
^lada  niwamosé  ni 

Usuki  momiji  ba." 
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(  "  The  peak  is  already  (les«^>latc  ; 
The  foot  is  a  scarlet  flame  ; 
Yet  the  leaves  in  the  garden 
Hav-e  scarcely  turned") 

Places  Noted  For  Mak.es. 

There  are  hundreds^  of  places  which  arc  famoiui  for  maples  ;  but  the 
most  celebrated  ones  are  Takino-gawa  and  Asuka^yama  in  the  suburbs 

of  Tokyo  :  Taka«».  Togano-o,  MakinO.  f^imiro,  and  Ogura-yama  in 
K\  ôt.  )  :  Minomo  in  Settsu  ;  Tatsuta,  Tamuké-yama  and  Mimuro  in 
\'iimato  ;  L'shitaki  in  Izumi. 

VlSWINc;  THE  MaI1.ES. 

On  a  warm  5unn>  autumnal  day  the  maple  gro\'es  are  filled  with 

pleasure  seekers.  We  call  these  pleasure  eiccursions  "momiji  gari." 
**Gari    mean-  t"  search  and  look. 

The  folluwing  stury  known  as  "  Momiji  gari  "  is  the  foundation  of 
one  of  our  oldest  operas  and  more  recently  has  been  dramatized  ; 

Once,  Korcshigé  Taira,  a  brave  hero,  taking  a  servant  with  him, 
went  to  Ml.  Tokakiishi  to  .see  the  red  maple  leaves.  As  he  w;is  riding 
through  a  lonely  part  of  the  mountain,  he  saw  a  noble  lady  at  a  feast 
with  her  maid-ser^'ants,  under  a  most  beautiful  maple  from  which  a 
a  handsome  silk  curtain  was  hung.  Though  he  did  not  know  who  they 
wert»,  as  he  was  a  courteous  warrior,  and  also  l>ecause  he  did  not  like  to 
disturb  their  pleasure,  he  dismounted  and  took  olt  his  shoes,  intending 
to  pass  silently  through  the  narrow  {)ath  beyond  the  rocks.  The  lady, 
however,  saw  him  and  called  him  to  join  their  feast  Not  daring  to 
refuse  her  kind  invitation,  he  received  the  cup,  which,  with  seductive 
grace,  she  urgeil  him  to  take,  Scx^n  i>oth  he  and  his  servant  were 
intoxicated  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleeps  In  his  dreams  a  gra}  haired  old 
man  came  and  toki  him  that  he  was  in  great  peril.  Awaking  with 
surplice,  lie  beheld  dc\iU  lucathing  out  fîamcs  against  the  rocks  amidst 
a  storm  of  fire  with  thunder  and  lightning.  The  devil  whicli  before 
had  assumed  the  form  of  a  noble  lady  was  the  most  fearful  one.  She 
was  glariui;  at  him  with  burning  eyes  !  An  ordinary  man  would  have 
expired  \\  '\û\  terror,  but  the  brave  Koreshigé  drew  his  sword,  and  aficr  a 
UIochI)  fight  he  killed  them  all  ! 

HiSTOBicAL  Kf.ferknck.  to  Maples. 

The  Emperor  Tnkaknra  admired  maples  very  much.  When  he 
was  ten  yeai"s  old.  he  had  two  potted  nia|)lc  trees  which  he  especially 
prized.  He  iniru>teil  the  maples  to  Nobunari,  one  of  his  court  attend- 
ants.   The  attenant  took  great  care  not  to  hurt  even  a  leal  Every 

morning  he  tcK>k  them  to  the  court  and  every  evcniiij<  he  carried  them 
back  to  his  own  house.  One  cold  cveniiiL,'  a  5;er\  atit,  who  was  carousing 
with  his  fellows,  thoughtlessly  broke  the  liranches  from  those  maples  to 
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make  a  lire  to  warm  their  wine.  As  they  were  duriKing,  talking  aiul 
laughing,  in  a  circle  around  the  fire,  the  master,  having  heard  the  noise, 

ran  to  them,  anxious  about  the  maples.  But  ali\s,  there  were  lui 
maples  to  be  seen  !  He  was  ftiriou<lv  anurv  and  threw  the  sorvnnLs 
into  prison.  S<x>n  a  messenger  came  troni  the  cuuii  with  the  command 
of  the  Emperor  to  bring  the  maples  to  the  palace  Nobanaxi  was  greatly 
frightened,  but  he  went  to  the  court  and  truihfully  reported  the  event, 
expecting  only  Ixuiishment  'rhcEmpcr  <r.  however,  said  to  him  kindly. 
*'  \Vhen  Hakuraku,  a  famous  Chinese  poet,  visited  Scnyuji,  a  place  n«  »ie<l 
for  maples^  be  wrote  this  poem  : — 

"  I  kindled  a  fire  of  the  fallen  leaves 

To  warm  my  wine. 
I  cleared  the  stDiic  of  its  mossy  coat 
Anil  on  Nature's  tablet  inscribed  m\  verse. 

"  Who  taught  them  the  beautiful  thought  of  the  poet  ?  They  have 
done  a  poetical  thing/' 

FoxncAL  Names. 

We  have  many  pocUc  names  which  liavc  relation  to  maples. 

Among  the  old  court  costumes  was  the  "  momiji-gasané.  "  Some 
antiquarians  say  that  this  was  a  red  silk  dress  lined  witii  l>luc,  ami  ^>Thcr^ 
say  thai  the  oh(n!(Ic  was  yellow  and  the  inside  was  deep  rcil.  At  any 
rate  the  "  muunji-gasané  "  was  the  prescribed  court  dre:>s  for  ladies  from 
September  till  November,  just  as  the  "  kfjhai-gasané,"  (red  plum  dress) 
was  thr  officinl  ;'armcnt  for  Spring. 

If  in  the  Autumn  you  see  die  Axrd  'red  leaves"  (momiji) 
on  your  butcher's  cart,  don't  think  he  brings  you  bright  bran\.hcs  to 
decorate  your  drawing  room,  but  look  for  a  fine  hunch  of  juicy  venison 
for  your  dinner  table.  This  shows  h-  ev  ae^iheiic  thoughts  permeate 
even  the  lower  cl  v-ses,  for  in  all  p<x.'try  atid  literature,  m  painting  and  in 
carving,  we  al  Aa)s  associate  the  deer  widi  the  mai>le.  In  the  same  way 
the  nightiiij^e  is  associated  witlTtlie  plum  blossom,  the  crane  with  the 
pine,  the  buttccll;^  with  the  yellow  flowers  of  Spring,  the  swallow  with 
the  willow,  the  cut  koo  with  the  moon,  the  lion  with  the  peony,  and  the 
tiger  with  the  bamboo.  No  artist  would  venture  to  paint  a  deer  unless 
he  put  a  maple  branch  wtlb  it,  lest  he  break  a  sacred  canon  of  art. 
When  the  leaves  of  the  maples  turn  to  red,  the  voice  of  the  deer  changes 
to  a  minor  and  plaintive  ke\-. 

^>kt!-\ania  ni 
-Momiji  lumiwaké 

Naku  shika  no 
Koye  kiku  toki  zo 

Aki  wa  kana-liiki  ' 

(*'  When  dead  leaves  îly. 

The  slag's  sad  cry 
Our  hearts  with  sorrow  fills.") 
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Tatsuta  Hirne  is  the  goddess  of  Autumn,  as  Sao-Unnc  i>  llic  goddess 
of  Spring.  The  former  is  generally  worshipped  on  the  eastern  mountain 
and  the  latter  on  the  western,  because  we  believe  thai  Spring  comes  from 
the  cnst  and  Autumn  from  the  wcsr.  Wc  call  the  i^ay  leaves  "  Tatsuta 
Himcs  dress  "or  "  the  brocade  which  she  dyes  and  weaves,"  for  she 
admires  maples  so  much. 

In  Autumn  the  epicure  goes  to  Lake  lîiwa  t.>  eat  the  delicate 
"  UMiniii-lnina  '  (carassius  aseratuss).  Philologists  do  not  agree  as  lo 
the  derivation  ol  this  name.  Some  say  it  comes  from  die  fact  that  m 
Autumn  the  fins  of  the  '  '  funa  "  turn  red.  Others  claim  that,  as  the  taste 
of  its  flesh  is  specially  delicate  in  the  fall,  it  is  called  "  momiji-buna.'' 

A  Lf.gend  RKi.vTixt;  to  Maples. 

The  dauliter  of  Tenlei  (Great  Ruler  of  tfie  Universe),  was  very 
industrious  in  weaving.    From  morning  to  night  she  worked  at  the 

loom.    Sympathizing  with  her  loneliness,  the  go*!  allowed  her  to  marry 

a  herdsman  of  his  court.  After  her  marriage,  she  i;avc  uji  weaving 
entirely  and  spent  all  the  time  in  rougcing  and  powilering.  Then  the 
god  was  very  angry  with  her.  Calling  her  back  to  him,  he  forbade  her 
to  meet  her  husband  <  .lu  iicr  than  once  in  a  year:  and  to  make  obedience 
snro,  he  changed  them  both  into  stnr  -:  md  they  shine  in  die  sky  to  this 
very  time  She  is  "  Tan abata  "  (Vega),  he  is  '*  Rcn'-ry>i  "  (l^**'!^"»)-  They 
are  widely  separated  by  the  *' River  of  F  lea ven,'  *»r,  as  the  unpoetic 
westerner  has  it,  by  the  Milky  Way  :  but  once  a  year  ;i  Bridge  of  M  ,\i»lcs 
(Momiji  no  Hashi),  is  built  across  the  Aman<>-t<a\va  over  which  the 
loving  couple  may  pas-s  and  spend  a  few  blis.sful  hours  together. 

♦      *  ♦ 

Maurnificent  Autumn  1  Se.uon  of  Death,  ami  yet  it  comes  not 
in  tra|>pini;>  of  Woe,  Nature  glories  in  tlcath  more  than  in  liU'  ! 
The  month  >  .f  departure  is  more  beautiful  than  ilie  month  of  arrival. 
October  than  May.  K\ery  green  thing  loves  to  die  iji  bright  coU>rs. 
October  is  the  sunset  sky  of  the  year. 


THE  STRLC  Jl'RK  AND  ( 'OxMi'USi  PK  h\  OK  THE 
JAl'ANKSK  SWORD. 

Something  over  two  years  ago,  the  m  h  of  the  lapatiese  sw. »rd 
was  suggested  to  me  by  a  Japanese  friend  of  mine.  I'he  i^li  i  struck 
me  as  a  good  one  and  accordingly  1  had  a  forge  erected  upon  m\  place 
in  Tôkyô,  and  engaging  the  services  of  the  professor  of  sword  making  at 
the  Fine  Art  School  in  Uyeno  as  instructor,  1  lean n  l  i  »  manufacture 
them  myself  I  worked  in  the  forge  with  mv  own  hands  and  acquite*! 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  die  processes  of  raanuHicture.  While  at  home  * 
over  a  year  ago,  I  had  the  original  metal  of  which  these  swords  are 
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made,  subjected  to  analysis,  and  I  also  had  a  finished  sword  broken  up 
aind  analysed  to  detenniiie  its  chemical  composition  and  physical  struc- 
ture. The  results  of  this  examinatii  m  \.  hieb  were  remarkable,  were  as 
follows.  'I'ln*  original  metal  usoil  in  the  manufactiire  is  steel  and 
coraes  in  lumps  ab(»ui  the  size  of  a  medium  sized  orange,  weighing  on 
the  average,  one  and  one  half  pounds  a  pfece.  The  analysis  of  one  ol 
these  lumps  of  steel  shows  the  following  composition. 

Combined  carbon  (by  colour)   1.20  % 

Phosphorus  0.017  % 

Sulphur    aooq  % 

Silicon    0.03 

This  is  purer  tlian  the  best  Ssve<îis!t  steel.    The  f  .llowing  is  the  report 
of  the  metallurgist,  I  icnry  J.  Williams,  to  whom  1  gave  some  of  the 
original  steel  an<l  tiho  a  nnished  sword  for  analysis. 
**  Dear  Sii  . 

'•  I  ha\e  very  carefully  anAÎv-^rd  i  tain  samples  of  slcel 
taken  from  various  parts  of  a  JajL)anese  sword,  m  onier  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  the  metal  in  its  different  parts,  as  also  that  of  a  sample  of 
sponge  steel  similar  in  character  to  the  .metal  employed  in  making 
these  swords.    The  results  obtained  were  as  follows  : 


Original 
metal 

Hardened  out 
side  ani!  clge 
of  sword 

Inside 

of 
swonl 

Ci'mhiiieJ  larlKiu  (by  colour) 

1.20  % 

0. 60  % 

0.60  % 

Phosphorus 

0.017  «\; 

Ü.007  '% 

0.011 

Sulphur 

COoy  % 

0.003  % 

0.003  % 

Silicon 

ao3  % 

o.ii  % 

0.12  % 

(There  seemed  tu  be  impti^uned  in  die  nieial  a  eei  iain  amount  of  slag)* 
The  above  results  point  to  a  metal  of  great  purity  in  its  unusual  freedom 
from  sulphur  and  pliospnorus.  Such  metal  would  be  neither  '  red 
short'  nor  "cMid  ^hort  "  nnd  must  of  necessity  l>e  very  tough.  It  is 
possible  that  a  somewhat  dillerent  method  of  forging  would  lessen  the 
amount  of  imprisoned  slag,  which  however  is  not  large, 
"yours  very  truly 

'  -  Henn  J.  Williams." 
Not  being  clear  in  my  own  mined  as  to  llie  meaning  of  tlie  terms 
'red  short'  and  ''cold  short»*'  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Williams  for  imforma- 
tion  and  received  the  following  reply. 
•*  Dear  Sir. 

"  In  reply  to  )  our  inquiries  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
'  red  short  *  and  '  cold  short  '  I  should  say  that  when  steel  contains 

more  than  0.075  "6  of  sulphur,  it  begins  to  exhibit  the  property  of  'red 

shortness'  vliicli  is  a  tendency  to  crach  or  crumble  while  being  rolled 
OÏ  [orgcd  ii/jik' /leak'ä /o  redness.  *Cold  shortness'  on  the  other  hand 
is  die  [»ropert}  of  being  br^/U  wkm  cold  and  is  due  to  an  excessive 
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amount  ef  phosphorus,  under  certain  conditions  of  manoßicture.  Sleet 

containing  alx)ve  o.  lo     of  phosphi  >ru>  would  in  most  cases  be  apt  to 
be  "cold  short."    A  sma!!  steel  bar,  droininî^f  n  distance  of  three  or 
four  feet  of  its  own  weight  on  a  cold  winter  liay,  would  run  great  risk 
of  breaking,  is  'coldshort.' 
"yours  very  truly 

"Henry  J.  William«;. 
A  cron  section  of  the  finished  sword  shows  the  following  remarkable 
structure. 


The  sword  blade  is  case  hardened,  in  other  words  the  outside  and  cut- 
ting edge  of  the  blade  whicli  ,\r-  1  ilack  in  tliL-  dia^rani,  and  finely  granular 
in  struclnro,  <ler>sc  and  \ory  hard.  \\  hich  means  thai  the  linest  sort  of 
a  cutting  edge  can  be  put  on  tlic  blade.  1  he  inside  ul  the  blade, 
which  is  white  in  the  diagram,  is  soil  and  fibrous  in  structure  and  very 
lough  in  contradistinction  to  the  outside  and  edge  which  are  necessarily 
brittle.  Although  there  is  so  great  a  difference  in  physical  structure 
between  the  inside  of  the  blade  and  its  hardened  outside  and  edge,  the 
difference  in  chemical  composition  is  insignificanL  The  following 
will  illustrate  the  whole  matter  at  a  glance. 

Originil  lump        Outside  ImM- 
Ol  steel.  and  cilgc. 

Combined  corbon  i.2o   "o  o.6o  %  o.to  % 

Phosphorus  0.007%  0.007%  o.oti  % 

Sulphur  0.009  %  0.003  ^»  0.003 

Silicon  0.03    "o'  0.12    !'»  0.12  % 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  (»dy  tlifferencc  in  chemical  composition  between 
the  inside  of  the  blade  and  its  hardened  outside  and  edge  is  lliat 
the  inside  contains  very  slightly  more  i>hosphorus.  The  increase 
in  the  amount  of  silicon  contained  in  the  hni.shed  blade  as  compared 
with  the  original  nigral,  is  junlvalilv  due  to  the  employment  n(  mud 
or  clay  paste  during  tiie  nuuiuiacture.  This  is  used  to  hold  together 
and  in  place  the  small  pieces  of  steel  when  piled  together  and  beaten 
into  one  ma>s  while  red  hot.  Tlie  physical  structure  of  the  sword  blade 
is  due  to  th<'  Tiiethod  of  hardening  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Japanese 
sword.  The  sword  blade  when  shaped  and  fashioned  is  before  harden- 
ing covered  with  a  paste  made  of  water  and  a  certain  kind  of  fine  clay 
the  best  of  which  comes  from  Inariyama  near  Kyoto.     The  clay 
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is  very  finely  granular,  gray  in  colour  and  almost  black  when  mixed 
with  water.  This  paste  is  apjtlicil  for  about  the  thickness  of  ^/^  of  an 
inch  all  over  the  blade  up  to  wiihiji  a  sUgiit  distance  of  tlie  cutting 
edge  and  point  where  it  is  applied  in  a  ^nnor  layer.  The  following 
diagram  will  show  the  mode  (^its  application. 


The  black  represents  the  sword  blade,  the  white,  the  dried  clay  paste 
as  applied  to  its  outside.  The  sword  blade  when  covered  in  this  wnv 
with  the  clay  paste  is  healed  up  lo  a  certain  degree  of  redness  which 
mtist  be  uniform  throughout  the  blade  and  is  then  plunged  into  water 
which  has  been  heated  to  lOoP  of  Falirenheit  This  hardening  is  the 
critical  point  of  its  manuf.u  ture  and  the  individuality  and  cliaractcr  of 
man  who  hartlen>  tlu-  lilade  is  supposed  lo  enter  into  the  sword  blade 
at  the  lime,  and  he  is  regarded  as  its  maker,  and  it  is  his  name  which  is 
inscribed  upon  the  hilt.  The  following  is  the  analysis  of  the  clay  used 
in  covering  the  sword  blade  when  it  is  hardened. 
"Dear  Sir, 

*'I  herewith  report  the  results  which  1  have  obtained  Irom 
the  analysis  of  your  sample  of  Japanese  clay. 


Moisture  and  combined  water   9. 1 7  % 

Oiganic  matter  a  77  % 

Silica  59.02 

Sesquioxide  of  iron    4.25  % 

Alumina   18.87 

Carbonate  of  lime    1.46 

Magnesia   3.37  % 

Potassium  oxide    3.98  % 


99-79  % 

"This  clay  which  appears  to  be  one  of  the  'blue  clays'  contains  less 
water  and  alumina  and  much  more  silica  than  is  usually  found  in  pure 
clays  of  this  nature.  Judging  from  its  composition  as  revealed  above 
I  should  say  that  it  would  ht  more  lefiactory,  i.e.,  less  fusible  than  most 
clays  of  the  same  gen^nl  appearance; 
"your  very  truly 

"Henry  J.  Williams." 
In  conclusion,  there  are  four  conditions  which  make  die  Japanese 
sword  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  formidable  of  cutting  weapons, 
and  these  are  : 
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1.  The  unusual  purtiy  of  the  steel  employed  in  their  manafiicturc. 

2.  The  relcnlion  of  good  and  cliniinalion  of  bad  steel  which  oblains 
in  its  manufacture.  So  far  as  my  knowlcdi^e  extends  it  is  only  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  Japanese  sword  that  this  selective  [muccss  is  carried 
out  and  it  can  have  but  the  best  result  About  twenty  pounds  of  steel 
are  used  in  malcing  a  sword  which  when  finished  does  not  weigh  more 
than  two  pounds. 

3.  'Uie  lontr  continued  and  re[»cated  poundini;  In  hand  which  the 
.steel  receives  and  from  which  is  lierived  the  structural  strength  of  the 
blade.  From  forty  to  eig:ht}-  hours  of  work  are  required  to  make  a  good 
sword  blade,  and  other  things  being  equal,  the  longer  the  time  employed, 
the  better  the  blade. 

4.  The  peculiar  method  of  hardening  which  produces  the 
remarkable  physical  structure  of  the  blade,  namely  its  soft,  fibrous  and 
tough  inside  and  its  extremely  dense  and  hard  outside  and  edge'  The 
question  naturally  arises,  has  tlfb  modern  science  of  metallurgy  as 
understood  in  the  West  any  supftrestions  to  offer  in  the  wav  of 
improvement.*  1  know  but  little  of  mctallurgx,  but  from  conversations 
wiui  experts  in  this  branch  of  science  I  gathered  that  the  only 
improvement  tliey  could  suggest  was  not  in  method,  but  in  material. 
It  is  probable  that  niekel  chrome  steel  such  as  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  armour  platinL,'-  for  .ships  of  war  would  make  sword 
blades  of  exceptionally  good  t^uality.  For  this  purpose  however  nickel 
steel,  would  not  be  suitable  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  even  before 
hardening  it  H  so  hard  that  it  could  not  be  worked  by  hand.  Chrome 
steel  however,  is  comparatively  soft,  licf  )re  being  hardened  anil  would 
therefore  be  amenable  to  pountling  scraping  and  filing,  while  after 
hardening  it  is  as  I  understand,  as  hard  or  even  harder  than  nickel  steel. 

G.  H.  Tilden. 


IMPORTANT  DISCOVERIES  MADE  IN  BOTANY  BY 
OUR  COUNTRYMEN. 

We  never  cease  tu  conîjratnlate  ourselves  upon  the  proj^ress  of  edu- 
cation and  learning  in  our  country  since  the  inlroduciitin  of  western 
civilization.  Especially  striking  has  been  the  progress  made  in  the 
domain  of  physical  and  natural  sciences  ;  and  notably  in  biology. 
Though  we  have  had  in  former  years  a  kind  of  biology  in  the  fonn  of 
what  we  call  fionzoi^aku,"  yet  not  more  than  twenty  five  years  have 
passed,  since  the  introduction  of  biology,  i)ro[)erly  so  called,  into  our 
countr)',  and  within  thb  comparati\'ely  short  period,  with  but  a  few 
scholars,  not  only  has  biology,  such  as  is  taught  in  European  univer- 
sities, been  thoroughly  digested  by  our  students,  but  also  manv  orit^nnal 
investigations  have  been  made,  some  of  which  will  not  fail  to  contribute 
much  to  the  i)rogress  of  this  science.    Among  others  we  may  mention 
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Prof.  Mibukuri's  itniHUtant  contribution  lo  the  rcjililiai)  embrvology  in 
zoology,  and  in  botany  Messrs.  Ilirasé  ami  Ikcno's  diiicoveries  oî sper- 
miUowid  in  Gmkgo  and  Cycas.  These  latter  discoveries^  which  have 
only  recently  been  made,  it  is  our  intcntioîi  bi  u  fl\  to  describe.  Gi'nii^o 
inhïa  is  the  tree  usually  found  in  the  tcm])le-f^ar(lcns  and  parks  through- 
out Japan  and  China  ;  and  ii  hiu>  been  recenilv  transplanted  to  Euro^Kî. 
This  plant  is  conridered  to  be  a  sole  surviving  specimen  of  a  prehistoric 
si>ecies  dating  fn»m  the  hist  go.îoï^ncnl  period,  in  \\\\\(\\  it  and  its  allies* 
must  have  greatly  flourished  thr  uii^hoiit  the  2:lobe.  Thdu.,^!!  classified 
under  the  order  of  Cow/erac,  it  dilVer^  in  nuuiy  points  from  other  conif- 
ers, and  bears  an  intimate  resemblance  to  thé  fem&  For  that  reason 
the  study     Ginkgo  is  very  interesting  for  botanists. 

Mr.  Hirasé  the  assistant  teaclier  of  Botany  in  'lokyö  Imperial 
University  studied  the  fertilization  and  cnibryogcny  of  Ginkgo  lor 
many  years,  and  contributed  many^ew  facts  to  the  science^  ^See 
yournal  of  the  College  of  Sciince,  Tofyô  Imperial  Unifers^,  vol  VIII  pt. 
II,  1895.)  While  continuuig  his  investigation,  he  s^w  a  spcnnatozoid- 
fonn  in  place  of  the  generative  cell,  in  llic  poUen-tui^e  of  llie  Ginigo, 
which  b  found  to  develo|>e  in  the  mouth  of  the  ovule.  From  this  hct  he 
came  to  think  that  the  fertilization  in  Ginkgo  takes  place  u<^t  by  means 
of  nucleus-like  generative  cell,  but  through  the  f  t'rmaiûzoidf  as  in  the 
iiigher  Oypiogiims.  This  disco\cry  was  made  in  the 
Spring  of  last  }car,  from  specimens  collected  in  . 
Scptcml K, I  uf  1 895.    His  discover}"  was  soon  verified  J' 


m.)  long  ami  49    //  i>i  breadth,   and  has  a  spiral  ^^^^^jn 
marking  on  the  head  lil.-   tliat  of  the  snail's  shell  :  ihc  ^^//l' 

fine  ciliao  -row  on  the  head,  along  the  spirals,  and  l!'V?Jl*^!.nT???l^ 
.    .  ,   ,       .101  •  OF  GiNK<;onii.oBA 

It  has  a  pouiied  short  tail,  20  u  long  :    so  it  is  over  (cnbr^ol.) 

O.  t  m.m.  in  its  whole  length.     Mr.  Hirasé  observed 
that  the  >/'*r«/'//":ö/i/ after  escaping  from  the  pollen  uibe  >\vinis  in  the  lluid, 
uhich  IS  i>r.>bal)l)  secreted  fn)in  the  archcgonia^  acquiring  a  quick  whir- 
ling motion  by  means  of  the  ciiiae. 

Prof.  Strasburger  of  Bonn  University,  one  of  the  great  figures  in 
the  botanical  world,  has  also  studied  the  fertilization  and  embryogcny 
o{  Ginkgo,  the  results  of  lii^  nlmor'.  ation  being  |"?!>!islied  in  iScyi.  But 
he  failed  to  discover  what  Ah.  Ilim^e  ilid,  ami  ii  was  thus  due  to  Mr. 
Hirasé  s  careful  and  diligent  investigation  that  this  important  fact  was 
made  known  t»»  the  world. 

ATr.  Hira-é  is  still  continuing  his  study  of  Ginkgo,  ivs  there  still 
rcjnani?  much  to  be  sluvlied  abuui  the  sp<:nnalozoid,  such  ;is  for  e.\ample 
the  phenomena  of  the  Chemotaxis  of  the  living  spermahzoid  toward  the 
fluid,  which  is  supposed  to  be  secreted  from  the  archegonia.    And  if. 


by  his  ol)>-ervation  of  the  living  .s/xrw^/Zor  */'/ Ïiî  Sep 
tember  of  the  same  year.     According  to  him  the  spcr- 
ma/ozoùi of  the  Ginkgo  is  ovk]  in  shape  82  u  (0.083  m 


*         &pccic«  found  until  now  arc  said  to  number  61,  included  under  8  generv 
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hy  the  study  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  fluid,  it  should  be  proved 
t  :>  l)c  vialic  acid,  as  it  is  in  the  ferns,  the  intimate  relationship  of  Ginkgo 
and  ferns  would  more  clearly  be  established. 

Soon  after  this»  a  similar  discovery  was  made  by  Mr.  Ikeno,  the 
Assistant  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  Univer- 
sity. It  was  the  discovery  of  the  spermalozoid  in  the  p<^!lcn  lube  of 
Cycas  revoluia.  Mr.  Ikeno  has  studied  the  fertilization  and  embryogenjr 
of  Cycas  rfooîuta  since  Uie  year  1895.  He  twice 
traveled  to  Satsuma,  the  southern-most  province 
of  Kiûshû,  and  to  Tanekojiraa,  a  small  island 
south  west  of  Kiûshû,  for  the  collccticn  of  the 
materials  to  be  used  in  his  investigatiun.  He  dis- 
covered the  canal  cdl  in  the  arehegonium,  the 
existence  of  which  was  denied  by  Strasburger,  ThbSpbrmatozoidop 
whose  theory  is  based  on  the  investigations  of  the  a  fern  (enlarged.) 
two  eminent  botanists,  Warming  and  Treub.  It 
was  indeed  last  Summer,  that  Mr.  Ikeno  discovered  the  spermaiozoid  oi 
(^cas,  which,  he  sa}'s»  vety  much  resembles  that  of  the  Ginkgo,  by 
an  examination  of  the  fixed  specimens  ;  and  this  summer  he  also 
went  to  Tanekojima  to  make  observations  on  the  living  spermatozoid. 

These  two  great  discoveries  were  briefly  published  in  the  Bolatmal 
Magazine,  (Japanese)  and  the  Botanisches  CeniralNall,  (German)  last 
Autumn,  by  the  respective  disco\'erers.  Tlie  detail-  1'  lje  published  in 
the  coming  number  of  Û\q  yournal  iif  thi  Cnllrr^c  of  Science.  These 
discoveries  at  once  aronsc<l  i::reat  interest  among  botanists  througout 
the  world  ;  for  they  are  not  only  interesting  in  a  morphological  sense, 
but  also  in  relation  to  systematic  botany  in  general 

In  the  higher  Cryptogams  (the  Pkuidophyta  and  Bryoplyia)  the  male 
fertili/ini^  clement  is  the  movinp:  spermato/oid,  but  in  the  Pfi<iii>'rogams 
it  is  the  nucleus-like  cell  destitute  ot  motion,  found  in  the  pollen  tube. 
So  it  was  thought  that  the  only  point  of  distinction  between  Phanero- 
gams and  higher  Cryldogams  rested  on  this  fact,  that  while  one  has  a 
mo\ing  spermatozoid,  the  other  has  only  a  motionless  male  cell. 
Thus  Prof  Knglcr  of  Berlin  I'niversity,  in  his  classification,  atlopicd  a 
new  nomenclature,  assigning  tlie  name  Enibryophyta  zoidiogama  (Uiat  is 
an  embni'onous  plant  fertili^d  by  the  spermatozoiil)  to  the  so  called 
Ar(  /iri^i»ii,iia  (including  both  PteridùphyUi  and  ^rvö/^/Za)  and  that  of 
Embryophvt  i  sii>h(mn^amn  (embrvonous  plant  fertilized  by  the  pollensjjncc- 
tube)  to  the  Phuvi  i)i;iV!t:v\  But  since  the  discoveiy  spermaiozoid  \}\ 
Ginkgo  and  Cycas,  which  are  both  phanerogamous  plant,  this  classifica- 
tion fiiils  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  satisfoctorily.  Pro£ 
Kngler  has  therefore  changed  his  Embryoph^  zaiM»gawta  to  Em- 
bryophyia  asiphonogama. 

Another  important  deduction  from  these  tUscovcries  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  order  Ginkgoaccac  separate  fiom  the  Conifcrae.  From 
the  morphology  of  the  flower  and  the  discovery  of  the  ^ermaiozoid,  as 
we!!  as  from  philogenital  considerations,  Mr.  Fujii  the  Assistant  Profes* 
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Mr.  Webber,  the 


sor  of  Bot.my  in  the  Imperial  I 'iiixcrsity,  ])rop<'-^c(l  as  early  as  December, 
1896,  that  the  Ginkgo  should  be  properly  established  as  a  distinct  fami- 
!}■  among  tlie  Gymnospermae.    Prof.  Engler  has  adopted  this  view  and 
established  the  new  order  Gmkgoaceae  in  his  Pflanzen  Familien  of  April 
of  this  vear.      Thus  the  Gymiiospcrmac,  which  hitherto  included  three 
orders,  have  been  increased  to  the  following  lour  orders. 
Cycaila  ceae 
(linkgoacea 
G^nifereae 
Gnetaceae. 

One  point  more  remains  to  be  noticed  here. 
American  botanist,  has  discm'ered  the  sper- 
matozoid  in  the  [>olIcn  tube  of Zamùi  integrjfolia 

(a  species  of  Cydidaceae).  Accorthng  to  him 
the  spermatozoid  is  orange  shaped,  some-what 
pointed  toward  the  bead,  and  has  a  spiral 
marking  on  the  head  with  ihc  rows  of  ciliae 
growing  aloncr  the  spiral  and  lacking'  a  tail. 

These  discoveries  may  be  looked  upon  as 
ane  of  the  great  events  of  botany  in  this  decade. 
They  ha\e  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  pro- 
gress of  t'nc-  Science.  And  we  arc  ri'.;ht  to  he 
proud  of  the  fact  tlial  our  botanists  have  con- 
tributed SO  much  to  the  advancement  of  the 


Tub  spp.rmatozoid  op 

Zauia  intf.csifoua 
icnlargcd.) 

Science. 

K.  MiY.VKfc 


[Mr.  Miyake  is  a  student  in  the  College  of  Science  in  the  Im^icrial  Univer:}ity 
at  Tokyo.] 


SIDOTTI,  A  STORY  OF  A  JAPANKSK  MARTYRDOM. 

BY 

A.  Clergyman. 


TNTROntJC'rKf.N. 

Father  Sidotti,  the  hero  of  my  i)ocn),  huuled  in  Ja[)an  in  the  ve.ir 
1708,  and  died  in  captivity  in  1715.  His  history  will  be  found  in  a 
paper  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Wright.  "  The  C'lptiirc  and  Captivitv  of 
Pcre  Giovan  Batiista  Sidolli  "  (Trans.  Asiatic  Sociri  v  (.f  japan,  vol. 
ix.  J).  156)  :  and  in  a  (îerman  i)apcr  by  Prof  I*  Lonlujhn  "  Arai  Haku- 
seki  und  Pater  Sidotti"  (Miltheilunges  der  deutchen  Ostasiatischen 
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Gesellschaft,  vol.  vi.  p.  149).  I  have  principaily  consulted  the  latter 
authority. 


I. 

Grey  morning  on  ihe  sea.    Tlie  pinc-clad  cliffs 

Are  veiled  in  mist  thai  creeps  adown  the  chine 

Toward  the  sleeping  village.    AH  the  beach 

Is  silent  now,  save  where  the  trickling'  sticam 

Meanders  o'er  the  smooth  expanse  of  sand, 

Meeting  the  breaking  wave»,  or  coarse-tongued  crows; 

Early  astir,  dispute  upon  the  rocks 

For  refuse  fish  and  oflfal.    Out  at  sea, 

The  silent  fisher-boats  beside  the  nels 

Loom  through  the  mist,  tliat  lifts  from  time  to  time. 

To  give  an  entrance  to  the  coming  dawn. 

From  such  a  door  in  the  surrounding  wall 

Of  grey  sea-mist,  with  weird  symphonious  chant 

That  tnarks  the  movements  of  the  bending  oars, 

A  fishcr-boat  comes  hurrying  from  the  main 

Over  tlie  oily  waves.    Five  stalwart  men 

Bend  to  their  task,  their  naked  backs  and  limbs 

A-quiver  with  their  toil  ;  the  sixth  man  stands 

Holding  the  stern-oar,  whilst  with  loud  hailoos, 

He  wakes  the  sleeping  village. 

Soon  the  doors 
Fly  open,  and  Irom  all  the  slraw-thalched  huts 
Women  and  children  issue  forth,  and  troop 
Down  to  the  beach  ;  and,  plunging  in  the  surf. 
The  eager  lads  wade  out  to  meet  the  boat 
And  push  her  up  the  gently  sloping  shore. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  breakers. 

*'  Sure,"  they  say, 
*'  They  must  have  had  a  haul  last  night,  for  else 
"  They'd  not  be  back  so  soon.  " 

But  when  the  men 
Sprang  from  the  boat,  their  faces  full  of  fear, 
They  knew  that  some  untoward  accident 
Had  met  them. 

"  Foes  !"  the  eager  boatmen  cried, 
"  Foes  near  owr  coasts  ;  for  early,  ere  the  dawn 
Began  to  lift  the  mist-cloud?,  as  we  lay 
Beside  our  nets,  a  foreign  vessel  bore, 
High-pooped,  three-masted,  looming  through  the  fog» 
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Right  where  we  lay.    The  foreign  mariners, 
Descrying  u'-',  ma  le  -igiis  of  amity, 
And  seiu  a  boAi  towards  us  ;  bul  we  feared 
The  well  established  customs  of  our  land. 
To  have  no  dealings  with  barbarians  ; 
And  therefore,  in  our  haste,  abandoning 
Our  nets  and  ail  our  labour:»,  hastened  here 
To  bring  the  tidings  of  this  strange  event" 
Such  were  their  words  :  the  gaping  maltilndes 
Pressed  round  to  know  the  strange  occurrences 
^\■ith  oft  repeated  questions  ;  others  ran 
To  where  the  ciitt,  with  jagged  precipice, 
And  towering  headland,  jutted  out  to  sea. 
And  scanned  the  t;-  n  horizon  to  behold 
The  foreign  vessel.    But  the  coli!  gray  mis>l 
Lay  on  the  wave,  an^i  nought  ttiere  was  to  see 
But  here  and  there  a  sleeping  iîàherboat 
Lazily  heaving  with  the  gentle  wave  ; 
And,  now  and  then,  a  sea-gutt  through  the  fog. 
Like  some  weird  herald  from  an  unseen  world, 
Came  lining  landward. 

One  by  one,  they  turned. 

Their  errand  fruitless,  down  the  stony  path, 
Back  to  the  village,  w  here  the  older  folks 

Still  crowded  roun  l  the  bearers  of  the  news, 
i  eliing  old  stories  of  the  bye-gone  days, 
When  foreign  priests  came  with  a  foreign  creed, 
Preaching  one  Jesus, — then  how  war  broke  out 
Because  of  plots  to  conquer  all  the  latid 
And  make  it  subject  to  the  foreigner  ; 
And  with  the  war  came  bloodshed,  till  at  la^t 
The  foreign  pest  was  banished  from  the  soil, 
And  every  seedling  of  their  evil  creed 
Torn  up  and  killed.    But  since  th.u  fearful  lime. 
Peace  had  been  on  the  hind,  an  !  govern niL-ut 
Firm  and  secure  ;  no  Ijearded  baibarmis  iiteu 
Could  gain  an  access  to  the  sea-girt  isles 
Ruled  over  by  the  godlike  Son  of  Heaven, 
And  his  Viceroy,  the  Shôgun. 

But  a  few, 

MeichanLs,  .illuied  by  hopes  of  larger  gain, 
Within  the  limits  of  one  liny  isle 
Cribbed  and  confined,  dragged  out  a  weary  life, 
Half-traders,  half-imprisoned. 


MiSCEIXANEOUS. 


While  they  sat 

Befi>re  their  houses,  on  the  polished  boards, 

Smoking  their  pipes  an<i  sipping  cups  of  tea, 

The  grey  fog  lifted,  and  the  noon-tide  sun 

Came  flashing  o'er  the  sparkling  waves  that  danced 

With  white-tipped  nests  before  die  rising  breeze. 

Clearing  ihe  fog.    Far  out  to  sea  they  saw 

A  distant  speck  on  the  horizon's  edge, 

The  white  wings  of  the  foreign  ai^gosy, 

71 1  at  dipped  and  dipped  into  the  western  wave» 

TiU  soon  ibey  vanished. 

**  Joy  !"  the  old  men  cried, 
"  The  danger's  gone;  the  foemen  feared  to  land, 

Knowing  the  courage  of  our  islsnd  race 
And  law-abiding  firmness." 

"Joy!'  cried  all, 
"  I'he  danger's  jia^t."    Vet.  in  their  inmost  hearts. 
Were  sutne  tiiai  felt  a  parsing  thrill  oi  pain 
And  disappointment  :  "  would  that  we  had  seen 
These  strange  barbarians  nearer  ;  one  short  look 
Had  not  been  wrong." 

Bat  when  the  noontide  sun 

Declined  towards  evening,  from  the  distant  hilb 
Beyond  the  headland  came  two  farmer  men. 
Leading  a  captive. 

"  As  wc  worked,"  they  said, 
"  Down  by  the  sandhills  on  the  further  beach. 
Suddenly  from  the  rushes  sprung  a  man, 
Armed  with  two  swords,  towards  us  ;  we  in  fear, 
Being  bnt  rustics,  fled  ;  which,  when  he  saw. 
He  drew  his  swords  and  threw  them  on  the  ground, 
And  followed  us  unarmed.    Then  we  approached 
With  timid  steps,  and  he  made  frequent  signs,  — 
— ^Thiis^to  his  throat,  as  though  he  craved  a  drink. 
Whereat  we  fetched  him  waier  ;  then  he  spoke 
With  foreign  words  that  had  no  sense,  lo  us. 
And  pointed  to  the  vilhige  ; — so  \ve  canie. 
He's  weak  and  weary,  and  in  want  of  food." 

By  this,  from  every  cottage  in  the  place. 
Came  troops  ol  curious  gazers,  fishermen 
Fresh  from  the  beach,  and  naked  fisher-boys. 
And  cnrly-aged  women,  babes  on  backs. 
And  wrinkled  men  whose  day  of  work  was  past, 
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Their  bald  paies  gliiienini^  in  the  evening  sun, 
And  crowded  round  in  silent  awe,  and  gazed 
At  this  mysterious  being. 

1  here  he  sat, 
A  tall  spare  man,  with  sunken  eyes  that  flashed 
Ascetic  fire  ;«^hiâ  dress,  the  same  as  theirs, 
But  somewhat  finer  ;  rouiu!  his  iliin  brown  neck. 
A  chain  of  silvor  wiih  a  criieifix, 
Prociaimed  his  creed.    Yei  were  his  gestures  kind  ; 
His  voice,  not  harsh,  but  tow  and  smooth  ;  his  looks» 
Modest  and  loving.    All  the  village  folk, 
Goo<ls  souls,  liokccî  on  with  pity;  *'ii  were  wrong 
To  harm  a  man  üo  helpless.  " 

I^ut  the  chief 
And  heaUnian  of  the  village  shook  his  head. 
*•']  rouble  will  come  of  this  day  s  work  ;  'twere  best 
At  once  to  send  a  trusty  messenger 
To  Nagasaki,  to  the  Governor, 
Giving  a  full  rcjiort.    In  the  meanuliile 
We'll  treat  our  loreign  guest  with  courtesy.  " 


REVIEWS. 


Mr.  Oni^lii  in  his  able  essay  published  in  the  Kokumin-no-'fomo, 
laments  over      decline  of  the  spirit  of  enlightenment  (Aufklärung)*  in 

modern  J.ijMn.  He  compares  the  enlightenment  since  the  Restration 
tu  that  uf  ]'-uroj)e  in  the  eighleentli  c  entury  or  to  the  age  of  the  Sophists 
in  Greece.  After  some  lengthy  argumenb,  he  goes  on  to  show  thai  just 
as  the  introduction  of  classical  ideas  was  the  cause  of  the  European  en- 
lightenment, so  the  introduction  of  foreign  learning  was  the  main  cause 
of  the  revolution  in  our  mode  of  thinking.  All  the  learning  in  law  and 
])olitics  that  we  have  enjovecl  since  the  Restoration  is  none  other  than  the 
result  of  a  uiovt  ment  similar  to  that  in  France  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  thought  of  une  brings  to  mind  the  thought  of  the  other.  The  process 
of  enlightening  this  country,  like  tliat  in  other  coimtties.  was  qaite 
revolutionary.  1-eaders  of  ciulizalion  did  not  hesitate  to  ignore  the 
claims  of  history.  Kvcry  thini,'^  iliey  did  was  filled  with  radical  and 
revolutionary  ideas.  However,  the  tide  of  reaction  soon  began  to  set 
in,  the  cry  for  the  conservation  of  national  excellence  being  raised 
throughout  the  entire  country.  

•  A  Japanese  wnrA  "Kcini.""  u«,  <!  licre  whicli,  tlic  .lUthor  sajTS,  is  »  tniksla- 
tion  from  the  Gcrnuu  word,  and  bas  no  exact  équivalait  in  English. 
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In  this  respect,  Japan  also  Ibllows  the  general  leatl  of  others. 
Observe  how  systematic  and  historical  have  things  grown  in  European 
nations  during  this  century.  A  school  of  learning,  with  the  historic 
spirit  is  prevailing  there.  In  Germany  espec'iAlly.  the  spirit  of  natio- 
nalism is  having  its  day,  and  supplanted  the  spirit  of  universalism. 

It  is  indeed  lamentable  that  this  change  of  thoughts  should  be  so 
abruptly  checked  by  nnnecessar)'  fears  of  undermining  claims  of  our 
history,  and  by  mistaking  the  bliml  cliuL^in:,'  to  history  for  the  true  spirit 
of  loyalty.  How  pernicious  its  intluence  has  been  on  our  education  ! 
It  is  to  be  rcgreted  that  the  re\olulionary  movement  in  our  counirv  iliJ 
not  go  far  enough.  In  this  respect,  we  must  sympathize  with  Mr. 
Fukuzawa  who  is  still  loudly  calling  out  for  the  return  of  this  mo\'e* 
ment 


Tlie  following  extract  from  the  yyi  is  an  example  of  Fukuzawa's 

oilguments. 

We  have  all  along  favoured  the  complete  opening  up  of  the  country 
to  foreigners  on  the  principle  that  whatever  )ou  do,  do  it  thoroughly. 
It  is  advisable  that  Japan  be  as  westernized  as  possible  in  science,  law, 
education,  politics  as  well  as  in  diet,  customs,  and  manners.  But 
even  in  this  t-nîii^!uened  age,  some  assei  t  thai  this  opinion  \  iolates  our 
Constitution  and  ignores  the  true  charateristics  of  the  Japanese.  It  i:» 
feared  if  Japan  intermingles  with  other  nations  of  the  world,  she  would 
be  assimilated  by  these  nations  and  so  lose  her  independence.  But 
history  falsifies  the  statement. 

The  Shùkyô  (Religion)  has  a  short  but  by  no  means  unimportant 
article  in  r^;ard  to  our  women  and  their  relation  to  religion.    It  argues 

that  about  one  Iialf  of  our  population  consists  df  women  whose  in- 
tiucncc  upon  our  young  generation  is  by  no  means  small.  What 
a  large  share  women  have  had  in  bringing  up  heroes  and  celebrated 
men  in  the  world }  Mother — this  is  the  word  which  makes  home. 
But  what  is  the  real  condition  of  \\i  .nicnin  Japan  }  Wo  frankly  confess, 
a  large  majority  of  women  in  Japan  are  not  treated  as  on  ilic  same 
footing  with  men  ;  tliey  have  becTi  rcgartleil  as  inferior  .beings. 
Women  with  a  few  exceptions  have  been  contented  with  this  treatment, 
and  regarded  thcnisclves  as.  indeed,  inferior  to  man.  We  have  various 
relii^ions  in  Japan — .Shintoisni,  Confucianism  and  BiuMliism.  It  would 
be  an  interesting  study  lo  lind  out  what  iiillucncc  h.\-N  been  exerciscil  by 
these  several  religions.  Did  our  women  lack  in  sel^respect  fixwn  the  be- 
ginning We  believe  that  our  women  were  debased  by  the  influence  of 
(.'onfucianism  and  Buddhism.  The  fî^mcr  rei^ardcd  wrmian  as  somc- 
ihing  inferior  lo  man.  To  the  latter,  they  appeared  simply  as  a  devil  in 
human  form.  We  have  reasons  to  believe  that  under  Shintoism,  a 
better  and  higher  po>ition  was  accorded  to  woman.  But  it  is  idle  to 
speculate  what  Ja] laneso  woman  would  have  been,  had  not  she  been 
brought  under  the  intluence  of  Confusianism  and  Buddhism.    Now,  to 
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what  idigkm  shall  we  look  forward  to  ennoble  and  dignify  our  women  ? 

Is  it  to  Bniulhisni,  or  to  Confnuciaism,  or  to  Shintoism  ?  Havelhey 
power  lelt  in  them  to  bring  up  woman  fitted  to  pla}  her  grand  rôle  on 
tlic  stage  of  the  tw  entieth  centui}'?  We  are  convinced  of  the  fact  that 
the  future  religion  of  this  country  will  be  decided  according  to  its 
strength  to  d  »  this,  namely  the  ennobling  of  woman.  We  leave  it 
an  open  question  to  be  decided  by  actual  Êicts  in  the  couiae  of  time. 


We  Mnder^tand  that  the  yafxjn  E: aiii^-lis/,  an  English  Mng^azine 
iäiucd  in  the  iiiiercst  of  Clin^iiuii  work  in  Japan  has  stopped  its  publica- 
tion. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN  ANSWER  TO  THE  "NIPPON  SHUGI.' 

TO  THE  KlJlTOU  OFTIIK  lAk  EAST. 

Dear  Sir, — II  ever  I  fell  ashamed,  not  to  say  disgusted,  it  was, 
when,  the  other  day,  I  happened  to  read  in  3*our  magazine  the  four 
ridiculous  tiuestions  proposed  to  C'hristians  by  the  N^)pon  Shui^i.  Is 
it  ]MK<jil>Ie  that  in  these  days  of  enlightenment  the  sacred  soil  i»f  our 
country  is  still  stained  by  the  presence  of  so  narrow-minded  people.' 
Why  did  that  dmpleton  not  add  a  fifth  question,  already  pro}>osed  by 
another  hero  of  ours,  a  score  of  years  ago,  viz  :  "Is  it  not  subverting 
the  -^  (  ry  nndntioii  of  our  history  to  pretend  that  the  sun  i^also  shining 
in  western  countries  ?" 

Now  to  come  to  the  scratch,  shall  I  tell  the  Xippon  Shugi  what 
will  be  the  consequence  of  its  challenging  people  in  matters  it  does  not 
understand  r\t  all  ^ 

Christian  believers,  of  both  America  anil  Europe,  will  be  indignant 
at  a  language  they  consider  blasphemous  and  insulting  to  their  religion, 
and  so  they  will  increase  the  rather  laige  number  of  those  who  think 
already  unfavorably  of  Japanese  morality.  Unbelievers  on  the  contrary 
will  disdainfully  smile  nt  the  childish  and  unconscious  questions,  and 
no  iloubt,  ihey  will  have  u  very  slight  iilea  of  out  cuilization. 

Yonrs&c, 

Y.  N. 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

(Our  suivcy  cxtemi.<  to  Oct.  14th.) 


TRAINING  OF  KOKKAN  SOI-DIERS. 

The  question  of  the  enj^aj^emcnt  of  Russian  soldiere  as  instinct' >is 
ot  liic  Korean  army  seems  i<.»  have  given,  aud  perhaps  is  still  giving,  a 
great  detU  of  trouble  to  the  Government  of  Seoul.  The  new  Russian 
Representative,  Mr.  Sp^^er,  as  well  as  the  old,  Mr.  Wacher,  pressed 
hard  w{K)n  the  Korean  authoritie>  to  begin  the  trainiti.;  of  (he  nrniy 
under  the  much-talkcd-of  thirteen  officers  and  non-commisioncd 
officers  who  entered  the  Capital  at  the  end  of  July.  It  is  said  that  these 
Russian  soldiers  >vero  sent  from  the  Amoor  District  in  accordance  with  a 
secret  agreement  at  i  l  nt  soni<-  time  ago  between  RtHsi  i  uul  K^rea, 
or  rather  between  liic  Russian  Representative  and  certaiti  Korean 
officials.  It  seems,  however,  that"  the  Government  was  not  prepared 
at  all  to  employ  the  Russian  instructors  for  the  army.  In  the  first  place, 
the  King  is  reported  tn  have  been  disinclined  to  the  engagement  of  the 
Russians,  because  of  his  fear  of  the  international  complications  which 
might  arise  c  ut  of  it.  The  Ministers  also  were  nc^t  willing  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  the  new  departure.  Even  Sim  Sung>hun,  the  Minister 
of  War,  whose  pro-Russian  jin »tlivities  are  well-known,  tenderctl  his 
resignation,  and  the  offer  of  that  oflice  became  a  dread  to  Korean 
officials.  Indeed,  Min  Chhong-muk,  the  Foreign  Minister,  was 
apparently  the  only  member  of  the  Cabinet  who  made  serious  endea- 
vours to  effect  the  engagement  <>f  the  Russian  soldiers,  and  when  the 
c|uestion  was  I«)  be  discusscil,  nv^^^t  the  Ministers  absented  themselves 
from  the  Council  of  the  Cabinet.  .\or  were  there  wanting  sign.>  uf 
popular  disapprox-al  of  the  measure,  a  threatening  letter  being  received 
by  Min  Chhong-mok  during  his  interview  with  Mr.  Speyer. 

But  in  <\)\v^  I  if  îhe<e  ditliculties  the  Korean  (jovernment  is  said  to 
luve  been  |)rc\ ailed  upon  at  last  by  the  pressure  of  the  Russian  Älinisler, 
to  make  a  private  contract  for  employ  ing  Russian  instructors  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  Here,  howe\  er,  the  trouble  was  not  over,  because  the 
soldiers  selected  for  receiving;  the  instruction  f»r  the  RiK^ian  officers 
refused  to  be  traineil  in  the  new  style  and  could  not  be  niadc  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  War  Minister.  While  we  were  wondering  what  would 
be  the  final  issue  of  the  <iucstion,  intelligence  arrived  from  Seoul, 
announcing  the  change  of  the  Cabinet. 

MrNISTERUL  CIIANEGS  IN  SEOUL. 

The  Jcrsonncl  of  the  new  Cabinet  formed  on  the  2nd  in.<it.  is  as 
follows  : 
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Premier  Sim  Sung-tak  (Chin  Shun-taku)* 

Foreijrn  Minister  Min  ChhOng-mok  (Bin  Shu-moka) 

War  Minister  ^'e  Chong-kön  (Ri  Sh^  ken) 

Finar.ce  Minister  Pak  Cluing-yang  (Boku  l  ei-yO) 

Minister  ofEdacation   Cho  Pyöng-chick  (Chô  Hei-shoka) 
Home  Minister  Xan  Chöng-chhöl  (Nan  Tei-tetstt) 

Minister  of  jushic  ri>o-Pyüng-sick  (Cho  Hei-ji) 

Minister  of  Commerce,  AyiicUure  and  Indu&try 

Chöng  Rak-jrong  (T«i  Rak-yiS) 
Minister  of  the  Ro}'al  Housi  h>  >M 

Min  Vöng-kyu  (Bin  Yci-kei) 

Sim  Siini(-lnin,  the  ex-Minisier  of  War.  and  Yi  Yanj^^-yoiiL,'  were  ap- 
pointed the  Councillors  of  the  Cabincl.  The  new  Ministers  are  said  to 
he  mostly  personal  confidents  of  the  King  and  men  of  conservative  views 
Nvho  arc  least  snscei>til>le  tr.  f.ircign  influence.  Tt  is  even  asserted  that 
the  recent  miiiisierigLl  change  was  wholly  owing  tu  the  King's  free  will. 
Great  caution,  however,  must  be  exercised  in  accepting  as  such  the 
alleged  free  will  of  the  Sovereign,  in  the  case  of  a  country  like  Korea. 
The  ahnost  complete  exclusion  of  the  s(»  called  pro- American  faclimi 
from  the  new  Miîiistry.  while  Min  (  lihöng-mok,  a  good  friend  of  the 
Russians,  remains  at  the  post  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 
new  Ministers  for  Education  and  Justice  are,  according  to  the  Seoul 
correspondent  of  the  Kokumin  S/n'mtun,  are  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
French  Minister.  Hni  these  facts  may  he  simply  accidental  features  of 
the  new  Cabinet,  its  true  character  remains  to  be  seen  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  Ministers  direct  the  affairs  of  State. 

THE  TITLE  OK  "KÖTEI.  * 

Simultaneously  with  the  change  of  the  Miiiistr\,  the  Korean  King 
was  petitioned  by  the  Ministers  and  other  high  otlicials  to  aiiopt  the  title 
of  "Alö/«,"  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  higher  dignity.  After  refusing 
it  nine  times,  the  Ruler  of  the  Peninsula  granted  the  request,  and 
celebrated  the  adoption  of  tlie  new  tittle  on  the  12th  insL  According 
to  some  reports,  it  was  specially  with  a  view  of  effecting  the  titular 
change  that  the  new  Cabinet  was  formed.  We  do  not  see  what  good 
will  accrue  from  it  Bat  if  the  Korean  court  and  people  can  be  made 
happier  by  it,  there  is  no  harm  in  a. I  .pting  tlie  desired  title.  It  is  to 
l)e  hoped  that  the  Kàiei  and  his  (»cople  will  live  up  to  the  higher 
dignity. 

THE  SEAL  C  ONFERENCE. 

Mr.  Fujita  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  and 
Prof.  Mitsukuri  of  the  Tokyo  Imperial  University,  started  for  America 
on  the  25rd  ult.,  in  order  to  represent  Japan  in  the  Seal  Conference  to 

*  Japanese  pronnndatton  of  Korean  names  i$  {{iven  in  the  brackets* 
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be  held  at  Washington.  Surprising  enough,  however,  England  notified 
to  the  United  States  Government  her  refusal  to  participate  in  it  in  case 
Russia  anil  Japan  he  represented  there.  Our  country  ha??  no  c^reat  interest 
of  its  own  in  the  question  of  the  seal  fisheries,  and  it  was  simply  in 
accordance  with  die  invitation  of  the  United  States  that  our  Government 
sont  commissioners  to  represent  it.  When  the  invitation  was  received,  it 
seems  to  have  been  clearly  understood  that  England  and  Russia  had 
already  consented  to  participate  in  the  Conference.  If  it  had  been  known 
that  England  would  object  to  our  participation  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment might  have  met  the  American  invitation  in  quite  a  difTerentm  anner. 
England  may  have  good  reasons  for  thus  refusing  to  participate  in 
the  Conference  as  planned  by  the  United  States  Government.  If  so, 
what  kind  of  agreement  was  it  that  had  been  arrived  at  between  Eng- 
land  and  America  before  the  inviu\t ion  was  extended  to  this  country  ? 
This  is  a  point  which  remains  ti»  lie-  cxiiliined  \<\  the  American 
Government.  We  understand  that  the  United  States  has  decided  to 
hold  the  Conference  without  England, 

TI1£  NEW  TREATIES. 

The  revision  ot  the  old  treaties  is  nearly  completed,  and  the  new 

ones  are  being  concluded  with  \  .\rii  )us  countries.  The  revised  iivaties 
with  Holland,  Switzerland  and  Spain  have  been  recently  proinulL,^ated, 
and  the  new  treaty  with  Chili  was  signed  at  Washington  on  the  251h  uU. 
Now  France  and  Austria  are  the  only  countries  which  have  not  fallen 
into  line.  The  arrival  t>fMr.  Lisboa,  the  fifst  Brazilian  Minister,  may 
also  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

FOKEIGNEKS  AND  JAPANESE  PRISON. 

Count  i\al>.iyania,  the  Minister  for  Home  Affairs,  has  recenü}  been 
setting  forth  his  views  in  the  K^kumm  Skmbun  on  various  questions 

^clcltin^;  to  the  administration  of  \vav\q  affairs.  With  regard  to  the 
management  of  prisons,  he  says  :  After  tlic  new  treaties  come  into 
force,  foreigners  may  be  imprisoned  in  our  gaols.  Hence  we  must 
exercise  a  greater  care  in  their  management  There  is  no  reason  for 
treating  foreigners  with  esjwcial  leniency,  but  we  must  take  inti) 
consideration  the  differences  of  customs  and  manners  of  living  which 
exist  between  lureigncrs  antl  our  countrymen. 

ACTIVITY  OK  POLITICAL  PARTIES. 

In  view  ofthe  approaching  sessison  of  the  Diet,  politicians  of  various 
factions  have  b^un  to  show  an  increased  activity.  The  Progressionists 
of  the  north  eastern  ilistricts  held  their  general  mectins:  in  Vamagata  at 
the  end  of  September.  The  new  Liberals,  the  Independent  Members' 
Oub,  and  the  National  Gub,  have  combined  into  one  body  called  the 
Eüdäiwai  (an  association  for  public  purposes).    Mr.  Hironaka  Kôno 
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and  his  ftjlli  iw  LI  s  who  seceded  from  the  I  .ilK  i  al  ]  iarty  shortly  after  the 
close  o(  the  hisi  session  have  tormetl  ihenisches  into  ihe  North  Ea«:tcm 
League.  Judging  from  the  altitude  they  l>avc  thus  far  assumed,  tlie 
Progressionists  and  the  KôdôhvtU  will  most  proliabl)-  be  favourably 
dispf'sed  toward  the  present  Cabinet.  I'he  North  I'astcrn  Ixvii:,nie  is 
still  an  unknown  (juantity,  while  the  runumr  of  ihc  further  splitting  up  of 
the  Liberals  is  prevailing.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  the  Ministerial- 
ists will  command  a  majority  in  the  Diet  But  it  i$  too  early  to  forecast 
with  any  thing  like  exactness  the  political  situation  of  the  coining 
session. 

Mr.  TAKAIIASHrs  RESIGNATION. 

Mr,  Kenzo  1  akahashi,  the  Chief  .Secretary  of  the  Cabinet,  who  has 
been  ill  for  a  long  time,  resigned  his  olTice  on  the  ?^thtnsi. ,  because  of  hi< 
]«hysical  inability  lo  bear  oflicial  duties.  lie  was  a  man  of  great  intiu- 
encc  while  out  of  office,  and  the  first  of  the  officiais  who  were  taken  from 
among  ili'-  i^oj.le  Ny  the  Matsukata  Cabinet.  It  is  to  be  sincerely 
regrettcii  that  liu  ha^  been  prevented  from  showing  his  power  to  the 
full  in  conséquence  of  failing  health.  Mr.  Hirayama  who  succeeded 
him  was  in  the  same  office  under  the  fonner  Cabinet  of  Count 
Matsukata. 

JiARON  ISllIi.UI«  •. 

Sufj-oon-C  icncrn!  P>nron  Ishii^nro.  Director  of  Snnitary  Burc.iu 
ot  the  Army  Department,  resigned  hi>  oflice  and  was  placed  on  the  retired 
list  on  the  28th  ult  He  is  really  one  of  the  ver>'  remarkable  men  of  the 
present  day.  It  was  largely  owing  to  his  cfrt>rts  that  the  medical  and 
surgical  service  tif  the  jaj>anesc  .\rmy  was  organized  and  carried  to  the 
jHjiieclion  of  to-day.  Questioned  b\  a  newspaper  representative  as  to 
the  cause  of  his  resignation,  he  made  a  vcr}*  witty  remark.  There  are 
generally  four  kinds  of  people  who  resign  oflk  ial  position.  One  iloes 
so  in  consequence  of  disease  :  a  second  from  discontent  ;  a  third  by 
persuii-sit  )n  of  higher  audiorily  ;  and  a  forth  in  orvler  to  engage  in  a  more 
profitable  business.  The  last  is  indeed  \ery  enviable.  "But,"  said 
Baron  Ishiguro,  "my  ca.se  docs  not  belong  l<»  any  one  of  these.  Mine 
is  a  resignation  from  jierfcct  satisfaction.  '* 

1.E  MINISTRE  DE  FRANCE  AU  JAPON. 

M.  Il.iriiiand,  le  Ministre  de  France  au]jrcs  dc  notre  G<)uvcrnement, 
doit  prochainement  rentrer  en  France,  en  congé.  Les  rapi>orLs  entre  la 
Fr.mic  et  le  Japon  ont  étL-  d'un  caractère  tout  particulier  depuis  tjue 
noire  pays  s'est  ouvert  à  l'Occident.  Aitrè>  les  Hollandais  et  les  Amér- 
icains ce  sont  les  Français  qui  nous  t>nt  initiés  à  la  civilisation  Fairo- 
pécne  ;  nous  leur  .sommes  redevables  en  grande  partie  des  progrès  de 
notre  armée,  de  notre  marine,  de  nos  finantes  et  de  notre  législation. 
Avec  l'esprit  chevaleresque  qui  les  caractérise  les  Français  se  sont  tou- 
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jours  vivement  intéressés  à  la  jeune  nation  de  r£xtrcmc-Orient  Les 

Japonais  ont  leurs  ilériuts,  mais  ils  n'ont  pas  celui  d'être  ingrats.  Aus.si 
ne  re^'nr  lf  ni-iis  pas  la  prochaine  Exposition  de  Paris,  de  190c,  unirjue- 
ment  coumic  une  occasion  d'étaler  leurs  progrès  ;  ils  voient  aussi  en  elle 
un  moyen  d'exprimer  à  la  France,  par  l'activité  de  leur  participation,  la 
reconnaissance  cpi'ils  lui  doivent. 

M.  Hannand  était  venu  au  Japon  avant  notre  ^'ucrre  contre  la 
Chine.  Il  a  donc  constaté  lui-même  nos  progrès  les  plus  récents.  Le 
voici  SOT  le  point  de  rentrer  dans  sa  patrie  :  il  y  emporte  des  affaires  de 
notre  pays  et  de  celles  de  l'Extrême-Orient  une  co^nlai^sance  qui  ne 
pourra  manquer  d'être  hautement  appréciée  de  l'homme  d'Etat  si 
distingué  du  Quai  d  Orsay,  et  qui  contribuera  certainement  à  ratVermir 
la  cordeàlilé  de  nos  relations  avec  la  France. 


THE  KYOTO  UNIVERSHY, 

The  Imerial  University  at  Kyoto  was  opened  on  the  I  Ith  ult.  The 
establishment  of  a  university  in  the  former  Capital  was  projected  more 
than  ten  years  ago  when  Viscount  Mori  held  the  Portfolio  of  Minister  of 
Education.  Later,  Viscount  Inouyé  took  the  first  step  toward  its 
realization  by  establishing  a  department  for  specialistic  study  in  the 
High  .School  of  that  city.  But  it  was  certairdy  the  after-war  activity 
of  the  nation  that  hastened  carrying  out  of  the  project  Âs  Dr.  Kino- 
shita,  President,  remarked  in  his  address  to  the  newly  enlisted  students, 
the  K}  r)to  University  is  not  a  branch  of  the  Imperial  University  at 
Tokyo,  but  an  entirely  independent  in<^tituti<^n.  There  is  one  feature  of 
the  new  University  which  strikingly  differentiates  it  from  the  old  one  in 
Tdkyd;  In  the  Tôkyô  University,  the  term  of  study  is  Invariably  three 
years  and  the  students  are  examined  at  the  end  of  every  year.  But  in 
the  7\yôto  University,  the  term  of  study  may  vary  from  three  to  six  years 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  students.  At  present  the  University  has 
only  the  Eng^ne^ng  and  Mechenical  Departments  In  a  few  years  the 
new  institution  will  be  completed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  TO^l  AL  RATES. 

The  amended  fon  i£^n  postal  rates  which  have  come  into  force  from 
the  ist  inst  are  as  follows  ; — 

sm. 

Letters,  per  15  grammes  lO 

Postal  card  (sinj^le)    4 

^    (Reply  paid)   8 

rrinleil  matter,  per  50  gramma   a 

Samples  cf  Merclian  ii'-*',  per  \oo  i^rainmes   4 

„       for  each  aüditiunal  50  grammes   ,  .,   2 

Commercial  papers,  per  250  grammis...  10 

„       each  additional  $0  grammet    2 

RcgMratloD  ..a...........  10 

Fee  for  acknowledgmoit  of  delivery   5 
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It  will  lio  seen  that  the  hilherlo  existing  discrimination  helweeii 
America  and  other  countries  within  the  Postal  Union  ha^j  heen  abf^lish- 
ed.  liut  the  piist  il  r.\tes  to  those  places  in  Korea  and  China  where 
Japanese  Post  and  'lelej^raph ofTices  are  hx;aled,  viz.,  Shanghai,  Tientsin, 
Chcefoo,  Ilan-cJjow,  Sucliow,  Shashi,  Fusan,  Gcnsan  and  Jinsen,  re- 
main as  heretofore. 

THE  FORMO  AN  RAILWAY. 

The  meeting  of  the  projectors  of  the  Formosan  Raih^ay  was  held 
on  the  6th  tnst,  when  Count  Okuma,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  spoke 

as  follows  : 

"  liesides  guaranteeing  an  annual  interest  of  6  per.  cent  on  the 
capital,  the  (Jovernment  gave  gratis  the  railway  extending  sonic  6o  miles 
which  is  worth  nearly  5,cco,oco  \  en.  That  the  Government  is  giving 
this  G>nipany  every  possible  lu  lp  ili.u  îi<  h  in  ils  |K>^v('r  is  a  fact  which 
can  not  be  denied.  Moreover,  tlie  lantl  itself  is  a  fertile  one,  abound- 
ing in  sugar,  rice,  camphor,  tea  and  various  other  tropical  product:*. 
The  railway  in  such  a  country  with  such  advantages  can  not  but  prove 
successful  and  profitable, 

We  understaiul  that,  nearly  2co,ooo  share- >if  the  projecteil  Com- 
pany being  taken,  the  foruiatioa  of  the  C<>inpaM\  \siil  be  recognized  by 
the  (government  before  long. 

YOKOHAMA  SPECIE  HANK. 

TJ»c  term  of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Rank  for  carrying  on  husine-;^ 
is  to  be  prolonged  for  a  furllier  period  of  twenty  years  from  February 

28th,  i»>oo.  The  tenu  allowed  b\  the  «Mi,:,Mnri1  rliailer  will  expire  in 
1900,  and  a  tlecision  to  the  above  ettect  w;is  reached  in  (he  exlraonli- 
nary  meeting  of  shareholders  held  on  the  lüth  ult.  and  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Minister  0/  Finance. 

THF.  RISE  OF  PKICFS. 

An  idea  of  the  extraordinary  rise  of  the  prices  of  various  commodi- 
ties in  the  recent  years  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  comparison. 
For  the  sake  of  cleamcss»  the  average  of  the  prices  in  1887  is  fixed  at 
100. 

Sept.  1896.  Aut{.  ib'97.  .Sî^it.  1897. 

148  160  163 

ob:  lUAUV  :  l.ltU T.  GEN.  Y.\M.\Ji,  ETC. 

Lieiuenant-üencral  Vamaji,  Commandant  of  the  Western  Section 
of  the  Japanese  Army,  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness  on  the  2nd  insu 
during  his  tour  of  ins{>cction,  and  two  daj's  after  expired  at  Kokura,  a 
«ea  shore  t<iwn  of  KyiVhn.     IJcutenanl-Gcncral  was  tfie  (^>m- 

mandant  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Second  Army  at  the  time  of  our  war 
with  China,  and  fought  in  Kinchow,  Port  Arthur,  1  ai-pin-san,  Yinkovv, 
&Q,    He  was  a  Japanese  warrior  of  the  old  type  who  fought  bra\'ely  in 
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llie  war  of  the  Restoration  and  entered  the  regular  niililary  service  after 
the  inauguration  of  the  present  régime.  The  SaLsuina  war  of  1S77  was 
the  occasion  for  the  tl)en  Lieutenant-Colonel  Yaniaji  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities  as  well  as  the  people.  From  then  his 
ollicial  promotion  was  remarkably  rapid.  When  a  boy  of  thirteen,  he 
lost  one  eye  by  an  accident  while  engaging  in  a  mimic  war  with  his 
playmates.  Afterward  he  was  widely  known  by  the  nickname  ol  "  the 
one-eyed  dragon."  As  a  reward  for  his  services  in  the  Japan-China  war, 
he  was  made  a  Baron  and  appointed  to  the  important  position  of 
the  Commandant  of  the  Western  Section.  He  was  still  at  a  compara- 
tively early  age,  being  only  fifty  seven. 

Rear-Admiral  Sato  was  also  dead  on  the  14th  inst.  He  studied  in 
England  from  1872  to  1876.  He  will  be  remembered  by  posterity  as 
the  designer  of  the  naval  station  at  Kuré, — the  first  naval  station  con- 
structed l)y  Japanese. 
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SKPTEMHF.R.  1  portal   to  have  left  Honolulu  on 

II.  The  Kyoto  I'liivcr-ity  opciiwl.  I  Sept.  7th. 
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praseotcd  his  ctedentfiih  to  the 
Enperer. 
Mr.  Waeber  started  few  fionie  firwn 

Korc.i. 

The  new  treaties  witli  lioilaiiJ.in  i 
Switzcriand  promulgated. 

16.  Mr.  Yc  Ha-yoii|;,  the  Koican  Minis- 

ter, presented  his  credentials  to 
the  Em|  icriir. 

Mr.  Irwin,  the  Hawaiian  Minister 
took  leave  of  tbe  Emperor. 

The  new  treat/  with  bpoin  promul- 
gated. 

17.  The  new  Japanese  Battleship  Vashi- 

uuk  reported  to  have  »tarted  from 
Newcastle  on  the  15th  imt. 
The  creation  of  two  naval  mnlvs 
corresponding  to  Lieutenant  ami 
Lieut. -Colonel  in  'he  army. 

1Ü.  Mr.  liaoiUn,  the  U.^i.  Comoiissioner 
for  the  Sral  Confeimcc,  had  the 
audience  of  the  Kmpcror. 

10.  Gen  Kawakaroi  returned  to  the 
Capital  front  Sihcria. 

SI.  Theone^<w  silver  piece  notUkki  to 
be  ex^anged  iiilo  gold  on  or  after 
Oct.  I. 

Kcixirt  of  the  ratification  of  the  an- 
nexation treaty  hy  tlie  Hawaiian 
Vnato  on  Sept.  oth. 

22.  'I  he  reconstructed  administration 

I  I  ;  1  CoMMwisafan  held  Its  first 
meeting. 

23.  Japanese  Commissi  ners  for  the  Seal 

( "oiiforenrc  startotl  tor  America. 
Aiiiiur.ll   Alexricf,  tlie  Lomiuaniicr 
r  (   ilu-   Ku'^sian   S!}ua<Iron  ill  the 

Fax  Ka^t,  left  lor  home. 
Col.   Fttkoshima   returned  from 

Chinn. 

The  Foreign  Minister  sent  ioälruc- 
tion?  to  the  Japanese  Minister  in 
Honolulu  as  to  the  points  to  be 
sobmittcd  to  arbiration. 

24.  IKrth    of   an    Imperial  Piincess. 

(Sada-no-miya). 

25.  Tre.ity  with  Chili  signed  at  W». 

shington. 

36.  The  Croiser  Naniwa  rptomed  fhmi 

Honolulu. 

27.  Noiilicalion  of  the  araendniciit  of 
forei(;n  p<istal  rates. 

s8,  Karon  Isbiguro,  Director  of  the  Sani- 
tary Kureaa  of  the  Department  of 
Army,  rrsit,'ncil  his  office. 
Mr.  .M.  Usluui,!,  chiet  engineer  of  the 
Iron  Foundry,  retorned  from 
l-un^pe. 


29.  Report  of  Knyland's  ol.jiction  to  the 
participation  of  Kos«ia  and  Japan 
m  the  Seat  Conlerance. 

1.  The  new  tuirciicy  l  uv  jiut  in  opera- 

tion. 

An  Imperial  Ordinance  issued  that 
the  circulation  of  silver  ivm  will 
l>e  ^toJ>p.•^l  .nfter  April  I,  iSi^S. 

Mr.  llo«lu,  Japanese  Minister  to 
U.S.  A.,  reported  to  start  for  liome 
on  the  1  Ith  inst. 

Two  Koroan  porU  opened  lor  foreign 
trade. 

Rcjx)rt  of  the  Japanese  silver  yen 
\icv\^  adopted  as  le|;al  tender  In 

Korea. 

2.  Mintsicrial  changes  in  Korea. 
Lducational   Convention  held  in 

Kobé. 

3  The  title  of  •«K6ld*'  accepted hj 

the  Korean  King. 
4.  Death  of  Lient  -Gen.  Yamaji. 
6.  Mr.  Koreshirô  Wada  appointed  tiie 
chief  of  the  Iron  Founury. 
Formation  of  KSdAhwal 
Orv;aiiiz:ilion  of  the  Department  fOT 

Kducation  amended. 
Meeting  of  the  pn»)ectors  of  the 
ForiQosan  Railway. 

8.  Mr.  K.  Takahashi,  Chief  Secrct.iry 

of  tbe  Cabinet,  resiijned  his  office 
and    Mr.    Narinobu  Ilirayaoia 
ap|x>inted  in  his  place. 
Mar<]ui<;  Saionji  returned  from  En- 

rojie 

Mr.  Il.iyakawa,  5U[iei  iii:cnil<  nt  of 
the  Chinese  indemnity  in  London, 
letumed  home 

Warqui^  Kuga,  Governor  of  Tôkyô^ 
tendered  bii  resignation. 

9.  Automnal  Art  Kabibition  opened  In 

Uyeno. 

It.  Count  Okoroa  gave  dinner  to  M. 

llnrm.mil,  th:-  French  Minister. 
12.  Viscount  Okabé  appointed  the  Go- 
vemcir  of  1  6ky& 
Notihcatioo  of  an  agreement  between 
France  and  Japan  as  to  the  pro- 
tection oi  i:i(iu>tri;il  rights. 
12.  Issue  of  i5,oco,cuo  )vm  of  Govern- 
ment lK>nds. 
Celebration  of  the  a«lopiion  of  tlie 

title  of  -  Koid  "  in  Korea. 
Meeting  of  Tôhoko-D6iiiei*kwaI  in 

SendaL 
Vasiiima  reached  Suez. 
14.  Death  of  Kcar<Admiral  Satôb 
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Thp  Far  East  is  conducted  by  Japaiuse  and  inu.uicu 

Editor    however,  can  not  warrant  the  raurn  j 
answtr  questions  about  Japan  and  the  Japanese.  

AVIS. 
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au.  qSesUons  que  les  lecteurs  du  Kar  Last  voudront  b,en  Iu,s 
adresser  concernant  le  Japon. 

P,  intra  bv  tho  SS..ri«ha.  T.Mcyô.  Jap«».  ItBi  f-«- 


THE  FAR  EAST 


Vot.  11.»  No.  u.— NOVEMBER  1897.— Wrolb  No.  2». 


THE  NEW  A  i  1  rrUDE  OF  FOREIGNERS 
TOWARDS  JAPAN. 

Le«s  than  Haifa  ceniury  ago,  faf  an  was  imluced,  or  rather  forced, 
by  VVcsiern  nations  lu  open  the  country  for  foreign  intercourse.    It  was, 
indeed,  nun.h  agaiii>t  her  will  that  Japan  entered  llie  f.uuily  of  nations. 
The  statesman*  who  signed  the  first  treaty  ever  concluded  by  this 
Empire  was  looked  upon  as  a  betrayer  of  the  fatherland,  and  paid  very 
dearly  for  his  defiance  of  the  national  sentiment    Nor  were  the  autho- 
rities ot  the  time  quite  sure  that  they  were  not  talcing  a  very  dangerous 
step  in  deciding  to  open  the  conntry  for  foreign  intercourse  ;  but  they 
GOo]d  not  help  accceding  to  the  advice  and  reqiiesti  not  unaccoropaht'. 
ed  by  threats,  of  the  Western  Powers,    li  is,  however,  this  dreaded  and 
detested  foreign  intercourse  that  has  brought  an  infinite  blessing  to  onr 
country,  by  leading  u$  on  the  path  of  progress,  and  furnishing  a  sttinuliis 
for  realizing  the  latent  possibilities  of  thé  nation.   We,  Japanese,  now  feel 
very  grateful  to  the  European  and  American  nations  for  the  position 
which  they  have,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  assisted  us  to  attain.  But 
such  is  the  perversity  of  fate  that  the  very  i>eople  who  forced  foreign 
intercourse  upon  this  country  are  now  !>egtnning  to  show  uneastness 
at  the  rather  unexpected  results  produced  by  it.    As  our  country- 
men once  feared  the  intrusion  of  fotcigners,  so  some  of  the  Western 
people  in  turn  seem  to  be  disquieted  by  the  rise  and  expansion  of 

the  Japanese. 

One  of  the  ^iyijs  t.f  the  al)ovc  said  uneasiness  is  the  growing  dis- 
favour with  vshich  I  >(  a!iese  l.il)()urers  are  treated  in  foreign  countries. 

•  N.nosukr  Ii,  I'romicr  .*f  the  Shns.".r'r\'c.  si^;ned  the  treaty  wiih  tlie  United 
States  of  Amcric.i  in  1856,  and  was  subsequently  assassinated  by  a  nomlier  of  fanatic- 
al samurai. 
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Next,  an  inclinalion  is  shown  in  some  quarlers  to  attribute  aggressive 
intentions  to  our  nation,  and  to  tei^aid  it  as  a  disturbing  element  in 
international  politico.      La^itly.  ccttain  people  seem  to  entertain  an 
apprehension  that  the  Japanese  will  turn  oat  to  be  formidable  rivals  in 
the  sphere  of  commerce  and  industry,    h  seems  from  this  that  a  change 
is  now  taking  place  in  the  attitude  of  foreigners  towards  this  country. 
Formerly,  Japan  used  to  be  regarded  in  a  too  Tri  volous  light  The  Japanese 
were  simply  pleasant  and  agreeable  people,  exceptionally  docile  and 
singularly  obliging  to  foreign  guests.   Their  achievements  in  social 
and  political  reform«  military  and  navat  equipment,  and  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprise,  were  splendid  miniatures  of  Western  systems, 
highly  pleasing  to  look  at,  but  of  doubtful  practical  use.  Natutally, 
we  are  glad  that  thia  way  of  looking  at  our  country  and  people  is  now 
passing  away,    and  that   the    Japanese    nation  is  being  taken 
seriously.     But  in  assnming  a  new  attitude,  people  are  often  apt 
to  go  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.      Thus,  while  the  genetat 
public  of  the  West  is  perhaps  not  yet  wholly  awake  to  the  real 
importance  of  tlie  Japanese,  a  propensity  is  already  shown  by  some 
to  exaggerate  their  capabilities.     It  is  certainly  flattering  to  our  amour- 
propre^    to    think  that   foreigners    are   disquieted    by    the  prospec- 
tive expansion  of  our   nation.       liut  as  our  proverb  has  it,  "too 
much"  is  as  undesirable  as  "too  liiite,"     Nay,  we  are  sometimes 
inclined  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  those  who  attach  so  great  an  import- 
ance to  the  young  nation  of  the  East  as  to  warrant  the  prevailing  alarm- 
ist View»,       Particularly,  we  should  be  very  sorry  if  our  international 
relations  uere  influenced    by  exaggerated  e^itimates  and  imaginary 
apprehensions. 

We  have  experienced  recently  what  mischief  can  be  done  by  the 
misapprehension  of  a  nation's  aims.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fancied 
danger  of  Japanese  design  against  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  certainly  (he 
emigrants  question  would  not  have  reached  such  an  acute  stage,  and 
possibly  the  relation  betweeii  the  United  States  and  Japan  would  not 
have  been  embittered  by  the  annexation  question.  Another  instance 
of  a  mischievous  misapprehension  is  furnished  by  the  Russian  press 
in  which  the  chimera  of  Japanese  aggressive  policy  appears  to  be  raging 
freely.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  Novoe  Vremya,  for  instance,  which 
deplores  the  decline  of  Russian  influence  in  Korea  and  fears  the  event* 
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ual  coiuiuest  of  ihe  cuuutry  by  Japan,  ilie  Japanese  Governnient  is 
buying  land  in  tiic  Korean  ports  in  order  to  l)uild  barracks  ;  Japanese 
soldiers  disguised  as  stale  w  orknien  are  being  sent  there  ;  large  numbers 
of  small  garrisons  are  eslablisiitiJ  in  ditTereiit  parts  of  the  peninsula  under 
the  pretext  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  Japanese;  Chemulpo  is 
virtually  treated  as  a  Japanese  port  ;  Pinyanp;  was  overawed  by  a  gun- 
boat and  uj  armed  force  despatched  by  the  Jaj  anese  Ciovcrnment;  and 
the  like.  To  those  who  live  in  the  Far  £ast  and  who  arc  aware  that 
Japan  has  been  withdrawing,  willinglr  or  reluctantly,  from  the  posi- 
tion once  attained  by  her  in  Korea,  and  thai  lier  iucctMiive  Foreign 
Ministen  have  been  accused  (or  not  taking  adequate  meant  to  aecnft 
the  independence  of  the  neighbouring  country,  these  reports  of  the 
Russia  paper  are  simply  amusing.  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  St  PMeisborg,  with  able  Repiesentativea  ht  the  East,  hases  its 
policy  oo  such  crude  information  as  famiebed  by  the  Russbn  prsss. 
Hence  the  agssement  of  the  two  countries,  Russia  and  Japan,  to  co- 
operate in  leading  and  assisting  their  common  neighbour.  But  if  ever 
the  carrying  o<it  of  the  agreement  were  hampered  by  popuhM^  ill^lteliog, 
the  bugbear  created  by  oar  northern  contemporaries  would  cefiainly 
be  responsible  to  a  large  degree. 

What  the  London  Times  says  in  a  recent  article,  discussing  the 
flcbievtmente  and  possibilities  of  Japanese  progress^  is  on  the  whole 
in  a  more  sensible  strain.  It  ascribes  no  a^^ressive  intention  to  the 
Japanese,  and  relegates  to  the  sphere  of  bare  possibilities  the  contin- 
gency of  the  British  nation  entering  into  any  conflict  with  the  Japanese 
other  than  that  if  friendly  commercial  fivalr}-.  It  recognizes,  however, 
that  "the  supremacy  of  the  Far  East  is  no  longer  a  question  only  of 
British  or  Rus<?ian  accendency/'  but  that  "Japan  must  be  reckoned 
with,"  adding  that  the  existence  of  the  Ja[)ancse  navy  alters  the  coudi- 
tions  of  the  supremacy  of  ihe  Rriti>li  fleet  in  remotest  Kastern  waters. 
This  is  no  doubt  df)iiig  iusiice  to  the  Japanese  nation.  Japati  mn^x 
be  reckoned  with,  in  so  Ur  a.->  she  claims  Uidi  her  interests  be  j>roj)erly 
respected.  But  it  would  be  exaggerating  our  ambition,  if  the  meaning 
of  the  Tuu$  were  that  Japan  has  entered  the  arena  to  compete  for 
supremacy  with  the  two  greatest  and  strongest  Poweii  ofthe  world.  If, 
indeed,  as  the  Times  seems  to  imply,  there  were  a  rivalry  between 
Great  Britain  and  Rnssia  lor  the  [supremacy  in  the  Far  East,  the  rise 
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of  a  new  nation  would  be  rather  conducive  u»  the  maintenance  oi 
peace  ;  because  the  existence  of  a  third  power  between  two  rivals  lends 
to  prevent  the  recourse  to  extreme  measures  hy  making  the  system  of 
eqüilibriam  more  complicated.  Politically  speaking,  ibeielbre»  tbe 
growth  of  Japan  can  not  necessarily  be  a  cause  of  disquiet  dther  to  Great: 
Britain  or  Russia. 

But  it  is  witli  respect  to  the  industrial  and  trading  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  that  the  Times  shows  an  especial  concern  at  the  prospect 
of  Japanese  competition.  On  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  a 
report  of  its  correspondent  on  the  commercial  education  in  Japan,  our 
London  contemporary  raises  various  questions,  an  answer  to  any  of 
which  is  admitted  not  to  be  imminent,  but  which  are  ''unquestionably, 
unpleasant  to  the  manu&ctliring  and  commercial  world/' and  conK 
eludes  that  "the sudden  rise  of  Japan  might  conceivably  shake  the  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  Great  Britain  in  the  £ast.  "  That  the  British  people  feel 
uneasy  at  the  growth  of  Japanese  commerce  and  industry  is  not  altogether 
groundless  ;  for,  as  Count  Ôkuma  pointed  out  in  a  recent  article  in 
The  Far  Kast,  this  country  is  obviously  in  a  very  advantageous  posi- 
tion in  this  respect,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  onr  n.uidiial  develop- 
ment will  chietly  be  on  the  lines  of  commerce  and  industry.  But  the 
world  is  not  so  narrow  as  it  is  made  close  by  the  risinj^  nt  a  now  nation. 
Tlic  benefits  of  conunerce  ate  mutual.  So  long  as  e^icli  country  has 
Miy  ()eculiaritief>,  the  development  of  one  will  not  necessaiil)  impede 
the  progress  of  the  other.  The  English  people,  particularly,  have 
upheld  the  principle  of  free  trade  and  reached  a  unique  position  in 
the  cummcrcial  world  by  sheer  superiority  of  their  capacity.  They 
have  not  feared  competition.  They  arc  not  in  the  habit  ol  asking  for 
privileges.  What  tiiey  desire  is  generally  open  markets  only.  Is  it 
not,  then,  the  case  of  exaggerating  our  capabilities  that  the  very 
English  people  should  complain  oi  the  peril  of  Japanese  competition  f 
Two  years  ago,  when  a  rumour  was  afloat  that  Russia  got  from  China 
the  lease  of  a  naval  stati<m  in  Shangtung,  Lord  Salisbury  declared  in 
his  Guild  Hall  speech  that  there  was  room  enough  for  ail  in  Asia,  and 
that  England  could  view  with  equanimity  the  political  and  commercial 
activity  of  another  Power.  Great  Britain  has  a  two-thirds  share  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  China.  It  is  certainly  an  interest  worth  defending. 
If  such  circumstances  as  the  establishment  of  the  Ruäso-Cbinese  Banfe 
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«hd  the  constroction  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  under  the  supervU 
sion  of  the  Roasians  could  he  viewed  with  equanimity,  we  are  at  ia 
loss  to  understand  why  English  people  should  be  disquieted  by  free 
compétition  of  the  Japanese.  Of  course,  we  axe  not  taking  the  "Hms 
to  task  for  the  declaration  of  Lord  Salisbury.  We  want  to  stiow  simply 
that  there  are  circumstances  which  may  prove  more  dangerous  to  the 
-British  commercial  interests  than  Japanese  competition. 

It  is  true  that  japan  Ins  made  an  inroad  into  the  markets  pre- 
viously monopolized  by  I'lngland  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  the 
process  will  go  on,  mnre  or  les-,  in  the  future.  But  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  export  tr.icle.  ilic  purchasing  power  of  the  nation  is 
multiplietl  ami  its  ini[)orl  trade  is  ciuouraged.  As  Japan  buys  chiefly 
from  the  coniiirics  ul  I-Jirope.  llie  more  Japan's  export  trade  is  in  a 
flout  ishiug  condition,  the  liettoi  in  uket  she  will  be  lor  Kuropean  coun- 
tries, especially  for  England  so  l«»ng  as  she  can  successfully  compete  with 
the  other  nation^  of  the  West.  This  issoevidciUa  fact  that  an  exposition 
ofilis  scarely  necessary.  But  sonic  ligutcs  may  l^e  cited  with  advantage 
to  dispel  the  anxiciy  which  seems  lo  be  cnteriainetl  by  some  people  in 
England.  The  concomitant  increase  of  our  export  and  import  trade  in 
last  twenty  years  is  shown  by  the  following  : 

'<  export'  import 
•        yen  yen 
1877  23,348,000  27,420,000 

1881  31,058,000  31,191,000 

2885  '    48,876,000  32,168,000 

1891  79,527.000  62,927,00a 

1896  ii7>842,ooo  •  171,6741000 

As  the  trade  is  influenced  by  peculiar  circumstances  of  particular  years, 
the  increase  of  export  and  import  has  not  always  been  uniform  ;  but  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  on  the  whole-  the  one  has  kept  pace 
with  the  oiher. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  far  Japan  has  encroached  upon 
British  trade.  But  in  1896  our  export  to  the  countries  of  Asia  and 
Australia  was  45, 162,000  j^,  which  is  the  maximum  amount  that 
Japan  could  possibly  gain  at  the  expense  of  Western  nations;  for,  after 
all,  it  is  only  in  those  markets  that  Japanese  competition  is  supposed 
to  be  inimical  to  the  commercial  interest  of  Europe  and  America.  In 
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the  same  year,  however,  our  import  froui  England  amounted  to 
59,251,000  )•(';/.  Deducting  from  the  sum  her  import  from  this  country, 
which  was  9,Ol2,oooJ^'e«,  Jvngland  has  a  balance  of  50, 239, cxx)  on 
her  side.  Thu<?  what  Western  nations  could  possil)ly  lose  in  conse- 
quence of  Japanese  competition,  is  more  than  set  ofl  by  what  T'.njyland 
alone  actually  sold  to  Japan.  Again,  cheap  labour  is  a  factor  sujjposed 
to  make  Japanese  compétition  formidable.  Doubiiess,  this  gives  no 
small  advantage  to  Japanese  nmnufaclurers  at  present.  But  the  growth 
of  industf)  raises  ihc  wages  by  increasing  the  demand  fur  labourers  as 
well  as  by  elevating  the  standard  of  living.  Already,  the  rise  of  wage» 
has  been  remarkably  rapid  in  recent  years.  According  to  the  report 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  the  average 
wages  oFall  sorts  (^labourers  rose  by  34  per  cent,  in  eleven  yeftfs  from 
1885  to  1895,  in  some  cases  of  skilled  labour,  the  rise  was  even 
more  than  50  per  cent  It  is  clear,  therefofe,  that  the  advantage  of  cheap 
labour  can  not  be  permanently  enjoyed  by  our  manuractuiers.  No 
doubt,  it  will  be  long  before  the  wages  in  this  country  becomes  equal 
to  that  in  Western  countries.  But  as  the  Times  goes  so  Ihr  as  to  refer 
to  the  contingency  that  Japanese  business  men  may  outflow  into 
foreign  countries  and  compete  with  English  youth  in  commercial 
pursuits,  we  may  be  also  allowed  to  take  into  consideration  a  prospect 
which  is  equally  remote  but  more  certain  to  be  realized. 

We  have  attempted  above  to  dissipate  the  new  misapprehensimis 
entertained  by  foreigners  in  regard  to  the  Japanese.  We  do  not  wish 
to  conceal  our  ambition  to  attain  as  high  a  position  amoi%  the  Powers 
of  the  civilized  world  as  our  spiritual  and  material  resources  entitle 
WS.  But  there  are  limits  to  the  development  of  nations  as  well  as  of 
individuals.  Besides,  the  gro\\  th  of  a  nation  is  so  much  addition  to 
the  heritage  of  humanity,  and  there  can  be  no  reason  why  others 
should  necessarily  be  disquieted  by  it.  As  the  dreadc^!  and  detested 
foreign  intercourse  proved  a  blessing  to  the  lapanc'«c,  so  inay  the 
peaceful  expansion  of  Japan  o>ntribute  to  tlie  stock  of  the  world's 
civiiization. 
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L'ARSENAL  DE  YOKOSUKA. 

(Progrés  de  la  Marink  et  de  l'Arml'e  au  Japon). 

I.'arsenal  de  Yokosuka  e^t  le  Toulon  de  l'Kxtrême  Orient,  rétablis- 
sement d'une  marine  ayant  été  de  la  plus  grande  importance  pour  le 
pays  du  soleil  levant.  Ouels  sont  les  hommes  à  qui  revient  la  gloire 
d'avoir  été  les  fondateurs  de  cet  arsenal .'  Ce  sont,  du  côté  des  faponais 
MM.  Of,'uri  KoLsuké  no  Kami,  Shibata  Iliuga  no  Kami,  Kurimoto 
Sehei  ;  du  côté  des  l'rançaii  MM.  T/'on  Roches,  Fram  ois  Verny  el 
Flûry-Hérard  ;  c'est  à  ces  hommes  que  le  Japon  est  redevai)le  d'un  si 
grand  avantage  ;  leurs  noms  devraient  être  j^ravés  sur  un  monument  nu 
sommet  Je  la  montagne  du  Fudji.  Depuis  l.i  scciMide  année  de  An  sei 
jusqu'à  la  première  année  de  Kei-ô,  la  marine  japonaise  avait  été  sous 
l'infloance  de  1«  Hollande  ;  cependant  un  changement  se  produsit  tout 
à  coop,  et  la  haute  direction  de  la  narine  japonaise  pusA  toat  entière 
des  mains  de  la  Hollande  à  celles  de  la  France. 

Antre  fois  M.  Kurimolo  Sebei  avait  enseigné  la  langue  japonaise 
au  français  M.  Mermet  de  Cachon,  à  Hakodate  ;  ce  rapprochement 
accidentel  commença  par  les  rendre  tous  denx  très  intimes  et  finit  par 
rapprocher  Tun  de  l'autre  les  deux  pays,  le  Japon  et  la  France. 
Quand  Tère  de  Gen*ji  (1864)  souvrit  M.  Mermet  de  Cachon  était  à 
Yokohama  à  titre  d'employé  diplomatique  à  la  légation  de  France, 
tandis  qne  M.  Kurimoto  s'y  trouvait  aussi  en  qualité  de  Metsuké,  (sorte 
de  censeur  public),  c'est  à  cette  occation  que  M.  Knrimoto  fit  la  con- 
naisance  de  M.  I^on  Roches,  Ministre  Plénipotentiaire  de  France. 
Sur  ces  entrefaites,  le  Sh  >-kaku,  vaisseau  i  vapeur  japonais  ayant  en 
iMSSoin  de  réparation,  ISl,  Kurimoto,  emprunta  pour  cela,  du  consente- 
ment du  Ministre  de  France,  le  secours  des  ingénieurs  français  qui 
étaient  alors  à  bord  d'an  vaisseau  français,  dans  la  baie  de  Yokohama. 
Ce  vaisseau  fut  parfaitement  reparé  par  les  Français.  Cest  à  partir  de 
Cette  époque  que  le  l^akufu  commença  à  compter  sur  la  Kr.ince  f.a 
première  année  de  Gen-ji  ayant  résolu  de  construire  nn  arsenal,  le 
Bakufu  ordonna  à  MM.  Oguri  et  Kurimoto  de  prendre  conseil  du 
Ministre  de  France  relativement  à  ce  projet.  M  Roches  Mmisire  de 
t  nince  s'entendit  avec  le  contre-amiral  Jaurès  commandant  en  chef  de 
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la*divinon  navale  français^  dans  les  mers  de  la  Chine  et  du  Japon,  et 
qui  séjournait  alors  à  Yokohama,  après  quoi  le  Ministre  répondit  : 
"Construire  un  arsenal,  c'est  poser  le  fondement  d'une  marine,  c'est 
«ne  chose  assez  grave.    On  doit  y  prccédér  avec  réflexion,  non  à  la 
légère.    Il  faut  d'abord  installer  à  Yokohama,  des  ateliers  où  les  navires 
puissent  être  réparés  et  les  Japonais  étudier  la  manière  européeime  de 
fabriquer  les  vaisseaux.    Si  voire  gouvernement  approuve  ce  dessein, 
un  ingénieur  de  la  marine,  (jui  se  trouve  ici,  pourraient  avec  M,  de 
Rolrou,  oflicier  de  l'un  des  navires  guerre  français,  être  mis  au  service  du 
Japon.    Le  contre-aiiiiral  Jaurès  y  consentit.     Poui  rétablissement  d'nn 
arsenal,  il  faut  picmièiemcnt  qiie  1c  directeurs  »u  un  homme  très  bahile. 
Ce  (jiicinv)i,  RM(:lie>,  Mijcl  t'-tiaM:;».-:,  désire  pour  \  uus,  c      tpie  vtjus  ayez 
un  aisenal  dans  Ictjiicl  pui.^-^eiil  être  fabriqués  ujême  degraiules  vaisseaux, 
solides,  semblables  à  la  .Scmiramis,  qui  se  trouve  mainienanl  dans  ce 
port,  que  M.  Oguri  a  visiice.  Il  y  a  huit  ans  (pie  la  Sûtinramis  a  été  con- 
struite, et  elle  n'a  éproiivé  encore  aucune  avaiie.    ("e>t  i^tâce  à  l'Iiahilité 
de  .':?chuciiicr,  pieniicr  ingénieur  sous  la  direction  du  quel  ce  vaisseau  a 
été  construit  ;  pour  voire  pays  il  faut  aussi  cijciclier  un  ingénieur  habile 
comme  directeur.    Pelisébis,  oûicicr  de  première  classe  à  l'arsenal  de 
Toulon  serait  sans  doute  l'homme  le  plus  capable  pour  cet  effet,  mais 
il  est  certain  que  notre  gouvernement  ne  consentirait  pas  à  le  prêter  à 
votre  pays.   Je  connai»  un  oflicier  de  seconde  classe  d'une  intelligence 
supérieure,  dans  e  même  arsenal  de  Toulon,  je  pourraisl  le  demander 
pour  le  Japon.    £n  attendant,  il  jr  a  un  ingénieur  de  marine,  nommé 
François  Léonce  Verny,  qui  a  été  chargé  de  fabriquer  des  canonnières  à 
Chang-Haï,  et  qui  est  maintenant  sur  le  point  de  retourner  en  France. 
Je  réponds  que  la  science  et  le  caractère  de  cet  homme  permettent  que 
vous  lui  confiez,  sans  crainte,  le  soin  d'établir  votre  arsenal.    Je  lui  aS 
écrit  pour  le  prier  de  demeurer  quelque  temps  de  plus  en  Chine.  Si 
votre  gouvernement  a  l'intention  de  l'employer  je  le  manderai  bientôt 
de  Chang'Haî.    D'ailleurs  comme  c'est  la  première  fois  que  le  Japon  va 
avoir  un  arsenal  à  la  manière  européenne,  si  la  directeur  n'est  pas 
honncie  et  habile,  il  est  possible  qu'il  y  ait  des  pertes  inutiles  très  con* 
sidérables.    Si  votre  gouvememein  me  fait  l'honneur  d'accepter  mon 
cours  pour  cette  enlrepiise,  je  déclare  par  serment  c]ue  je  ne  vous 
causerai  jamais  de  dommage  d'aucune  sorte.      .Sachez  de  mot,  que  je 
pïéfère  l'honneur  à  l'intérêt,  je  j'ai  pratiqué  ainsi  dès  ma  jeunesse." 
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Pleinement  rnsstiré  par  ce  langue,  le  Bakufiî  resolut  de  suivre,  sans 
aucune  hésitation,  tous  les  conseils  du  MinisUc  Fiançais,  relativement 
à  la  création  d'ateliers,  et  d'un  arsenal  martimej:.  En  conséquence  le 
!i  Novembre  de  la  première  année  de  Gen-ji  (  1864  )  une  lettre  fut 
adressée  à  M.  Roches,  pour  lui  exprime:  cette  confiance,  et  signée  par 
les  Rô  jû  (membre-  du  cabinet)  MM.  Mizuno  Izumi  no  Kami,  Abe 
Bung^o  no  Kami  cl  Suwa  Inaba  no  Kami.  Autrefois  Nabeshima, 
prince  de  Saga  avait  acheté  de  la  Hollandes  des  machines  pour  fabriquer 
desv  aisseaux,  mais  n'ayant  pas  le  personnel  nécessaire  à  cette  installation, 
il  ofïrit  ces  machines  au  liakufu  qui  les  accepta  et  voulut  commencer 
des  ateliers  au  port  de  Nagaura,  province  de  Sa^^ami.  T.orsqne  M, 
Ruches  eut  été  chargé  par  ie  Bakufu,  de  toutes  les  deniarcho  necesi,aires 
pour  la  création  d'un  arsenal,  il  voulut  d'abord  aller  insjjecier  ce  port 
de  Nagaura.  A  cet  elTet,  le  26  Novembre  de  la  première  année  de 
Gcn-ji,  MM,  O^uri  Kûtsuké  no  Suké,  Knrimoto  Schei,  Asano  Iga  no 
Kami,  se  rendirent  à  Nagaura,  avec  MM.  Roche-^,  Ministre  de  France, 
le  contre-amiral  Jaurès,  le  capitaine  de  la  Sémiramis  et  plusieurs 
autre-,  otticiers,  sur  le  Jun-dô,  vaisseau  de  guerre  du  Bakufu.  Ixîs 
otticiers  françai.s  soudèrent  ce  port  et  le  port  V(jisin,  Vokosuka,  ils 
trouvèrent  que  ce  dernier  était  plus  profond  et  plus  favorable  que  le 
premier,  et  que  la  rade  de  Yokosuka  ressemble  beaucoup  à  celle  de 
Toulon.  Alors  le  port  de  Yokosuka  fut  choisi  pour  remplacement 
de  l'arsenal.  En  janvier,  la  première  année  de  Kei-ô  (1865),  M. 
Vcrny,  étant  arrivé  de  Chang-Hai',  les  conditir)ns  d'un  projet  relatif  à 
la  cré.ition  d'un  arsenal  furent  arrêtées  entre  lui  et  M.  Roches,  et 
les  menilires  du  cabinet  japonais  ;  en  voici  les  projX)<itions. 

**  Le  personnel  des  empk>)cs  de  l'arsenal  se  composerait  au  moins 
de  4Q  français,  de  2000  ouvriers  japonais;  1  ouvrage  de\rait  être  terminé 
en  quatre  ans,  les  dépenses  devant  monter  à  une  somme  de  24000CX> 
piastres.  " 

**  Les  ateliers  de  'Yokohama  auraient,  pour  unique  objet,  la  répara- 
tion des  vaisseaux  et  l'exercice  des  Japonais  à  construire  les  vaisseaux 
européens.    La  construction  de  ces  ateliers  serait  finie  en  un  au." 

**  Quand  le  directeur  voudrait  coiisuller  le  gouvernement  du 
Bakufu,  il  lui  faudrait  le  faire  par  l'intermédiaire  d'une  commission 
d'administration  ci>mposée  de  Sakai  liida  no  Kami  et  de  plusieurs  autres 
oûiciers.      Il  lui  faudrait  aussi  tous  les  trois  mois  faire  un  rapport  au 
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gouvernement  japonais  sur  l'état  actuel  des  travaux  et  le  badgel;  miüs 
sur  les  travaux  et  les  dépenses  il  aurait  une  autorité  absolue." 

'*  Le  employés  français  seraient  :  Le  directeur,  le  sous-directeur, 
rinlendant  des  machines,  l'intendant  des  chantiers,  le  maître  des 
comptes,  trente-six  ouvriers,  et  un  clerc.  Ces  em|>loyésienieDt  appelés 
des  fabriques  françaises  par  le  directeur." 

"  Les  officiers  chargés  de  cet  arsenal  seraient  l'inspecteur  général, 
le  maître  dcä  cumptes,  i'intendani  des  magasins,  l'intendant  des  ouvriers, 
le  chef  traducteur,  et  quelques  "^nl'altcuies. " 

"  De  son  côié  le  gouvernement  ja]>onai8  devrait  établir  une  école 
où  >.eraient  forméû  des  ingénieurs  japonais  pour  être  mis  à  la  place  des 
Français,  à  la  fîn. 

**  Quand  la  missu)n  japonaise  irait  ca  Fiance,  les  nmcinnes  et 
iiuuériaux  divers  nécessaires  pour  l'arsenal,  seraient  achetés  en  France, 
a[»ic->  avoir  pris  avis  du  gouverneuiciit  fiançai-.  Le  budget  de«  dépenses 
pour  emplettes  serait  fixé  à  une  somme  2,200,000  francs." 

'  "Aussitôt  que  la  carte  hydrographique  de  Yokosuka  serait 
terminée,  et  que  la  quantité  de  matériaux  nécessaires  serait  fixée,  le 
Bakufn  enverrait  une  mission  japonaise  pour  engager  des  ingénieurB  et 
des  ouvrieia  français,  et  pour  acheter  les  machines  et  le  reste.  Elle 
devrait  en  même  lemps  s'entendte  atec  le  gouvernement  français  re* 
lativement  i  l'organisation  de  l'armée  japonaise.'' 

Quand  cette  mission  arriverait  en  France^  elle  présenterait  au 
gouvernement  français  les  trois  articles  suivants,  et  les  metterait  à 
exécution." 

1^,  Prendre  l'avis  du  minisùre  de  la  marine  française,  en  soumettant 
le  plan  de  l'arsenal  à  son  examen. 

Empruterau  gotivemement  français  un  ingénieur  de  marine 
qui  serait  nommé  directeur  de  l'anenal  de  Yokosuka. 

5°,  Donner  à  cet  ingénieur  nommé  directeur,  le  pouvoir  d'engager 
à  son  gré  des  ingénieurs  et  des  ouvriets  des  arsenaux  français.  Le 
directeur  commencerait  les  travaux  de  l'atsenal  aux  premien  jours  de 
1867,  et  les  terminerait  en  1871. 

F.n  avril  de  la  première  aûiiéc  de  Kei-5  (1865)  M.  Shibata 
Hinga  no  Kami,  nn  des  foncutnt  nires  supérieurs  chnrcres  des  affaires 
étrangères,  ftn  nommé  chef  de  la  mission  qui  devait  aller  en  France  et  en 
Angleterre,  le  Japon  voulant  être  aussi  en  bonne  relation  avec  cette  der- 
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nière,  landisquc  M.  Hida  H  am  ago  ro  qui  avait  déjà  élé  envoyé  en 
Hollande  |i<,ur  acheter  de>  machines  et  étudier  la  construction  des 
vuÎHseatix,  reçut  l'ordre  de  >e  joindre  à  la  suite  de  M.  Shibata.  M. 
Vernv  partit  pour  la  France  en  précédant  la  mission,  afin  de  préparer 
son  arrivée.  Un  peu  avant  le  départ  de  la  mission,  M.  Roches,  Ministre 
de  France,  donna  (»at  écrit  à  M.  Shibaui,  les  recommandations 
suivantes. 

1.  Quand  la  mission  arrivera  à  Alexandrie,  elie  desia  remettre 
■H  Consul  de  France  actuellement  en  fonction,  une  lettre  à  lui  adressée 
par  le  Ministre  de  France.  Le  consul  fera  savoir  ù  M.  Vetny  et  à 
M.  Flûry-Hérard,  le  jour  où  la  mission  doit  arriver  à  Marseille. 

2.  Quand  elle  sera  à  Maiseille,  pendant  le  temps  qu'elle  visitera 
l'atsent]  de  Toulon  jusqu'à  son  arrifé  i  F!ari«»  la  müsion  se  remetin 
pour  toutes  choses  aux  soins  de  M.  Yerny  et  de  M.  FlAry-Hérsrd,  cet 
deux  hommes  lai  serviront  de  conducteurs. 

3.  Quand  la  mission  sera  arrivée  à  Paris,  elle  présentera  la  lettre 
du  gouvernement  japonais  au  mînbire  des  affaires  étrangères  de  France^ 
et  lui  demandera  une  entrevue  par  l'intermédiaire  de  M.  Vemjr  et  de  M. 
Flûry-Hérard,  ensuite  elle  verra  le  ministre  de  la  marine,  le  ministre  de 
la  guerre,  et  le  ministre  des  travaux  publics,  qui  cumule  cette  fonction 
avec  celle  de  ministre  de  ragriculture. 

4.  La  mission  verra  encore  une  fob  le  ministre  àxa  affaires  étran- 
gères pour  le  consulter  sur  toutes  les  choses  relatives  à  l'objet  de  ton 
voyage.    Ces  affaires  terminées,  la  mission  ira  à  Londres. 

5.  Après  son  retour  de  Londres  à  Paris,  de  concert  avec  M. 
Verny,  la  mission  devra  s'occuper  de  Tarsenal. 

6.  Elle  doit  tout  confier  à  MM.  Vcrny  et  Flûry-Hérard.  Ces 
deux  hommes  étant  digners  de  foi  autant  qu*  moi,  Roches,  j'en  réponds 
comme  de  moi-même. 

7.  Avant  de  revenir,  la  mission  demandera  au  ministre  des  affaires 
étrangères,  de  voir  sa  Majesté  l'F)mi>ereur  Napoleon  111,  que  je  prierai 
d'avance  de  vouloir  bien  recevoir  la  mission  japonaise. 

8.  Après  avoir  vu  l'Kmpereur,  la  mission  reviendra  accomp^nee  de 
M.  Verny. 

9.  La  mission  doit  charger  M.  Flûry-Hérard,  de  légler  tous  les 
comptes,  de  payer  les  emplettes  faites  par  le  gouvernemcm  du  Japon. 

M.  Shibata  alla  en  Fiance  avec  sa  suite,  confoiménteni  aux  dis- 
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positions  ci-dessus.  II  Tut  réça  par  M.  Verny  à  Marseille,  visiu  I'ar- 
senat  de  Toulon  ct  enfin  le  17  juillet,  il  arriva  à  Pans.  Il  y  vit  M, 
DrOttjn  de  Lbuys,  n^inistre  des  affaires  étrangères,  Itti  préssenta  la  lettre 
do  gouvernement  de  son  pays»  dans  laquelle  étaient  contenues  les  pro* 
positions  suivantes  : 

"  Le  <;f>nvernenient  du  Japon  a  conçu  le  projet  d'établir  un 
arsenal  ù  la  manière  européenne,  et  d'organiser  une  armée  sur  le  modèle 
de  l'armée  française.  Après  en  avoir  conféré  avec  M.  Léon  Roches 
ministre  plénipoleniiaire  de  l'Vancc  à  Yokohama,  nous  avons  reçu 
de  lui  l'assurance  (]uc  vous  nous  aideriez  selon  votre  pouvoir.  Si  vous 
daignez  ac^réer  les  propositions  dont  M.  Shibata  Hiuga  no  Kami,  à  la 
tête  de  la  mission  Japonaise,  est  le  porteur,  pour  demander  la  haute 
approbation  de  sa  Majesté  l'Empereur  de  voire  pay^,  non  seulement  ce 
sera  accorder  au  Japon  un  grand  avantage,  mais  vous  établirez  ainsi 
des  relations  intimes  entre  les  dcu.x  pays.  Le  gouvernement  japonais  a 
aussi  l'intention  de  charger  M.  Flûry-IIérard  de  toutca  les  affaires  qui 
intéressent  le  Japon  en  France,  nous  vous  demandons  pour  cela  votre 
autorisation." 

M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  ministre  des  affaires  étrangères,  traita  avec 
beaucoup  d'^;ards  ta  mission  japonaise,  et  ta  recommanda  au  ministre 
de  la  marine  et  au  ministre  de  la  guerre»  qui  la  reçurent  aussi  fort  bien 
toua  deux.  Avec  l'approbation  de  ces  deux  derniers  ministres,  M. 
Sliibata  engagea  M.  Vemy  comme  directeur  de  l'arsenal  de  Yokosuka» 
et  lui  confia  tout  ce  quHl  y  avait  à  laire  en  France.  M.  Sliibata  pensa 
d^abord  que  M.  Verny  était  un  jeune  homme  simple,  qu'il  n'était  pas 
au  courant  des  affaires,  et  quelque  vapeur  lui  monta  ä  la  tète;  mais 
dans  peu  de  temps  il  trouva  que  cet  homme  était  prudent,  sérieux  et 
honnête,  qu'il  n'y  avait  rien  â  redire  dans  sa  conduite.  M.  Vemy,  de 
son  côté,  qudque  grande  que  fût  son  autorité,  considérait  avec  respect 
M.  Shibata,  et  ne  prenait  pas  une  seule  décision,  sans  s'être  entendu 
avec  lui.  M.  .Shibata  pl'  in  de  confiance  aussi  dans  le  caractère  modéré 
et  honnête  de  AL  Flûry-Hérard,  riche  négociant  de  Paris  le  nomma 
consul  du  Japon,  par  l'ordre  de  son  gouvernement,  avec  le  consente- 
ment du  ministre  des  affaires  étrangères  en  France.  M.  Flûry-Hérard 
travailla,  avec  autant  d'ardeur  t[uc  I\T.  Vcrny,  pour  le  Japon.  En 
Octobre,  ptnsf|ue  le  but  de  son  voyage  était  atteint,  M.  Shibata  se 
rendit  à  Londres,  et  quand  il  fut  de  retour  à  Taris,  il  écrivit  une  lettre 
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ä  M.  Roches  Ministre  de  France  à  Yokohmna,  pour  le  remercier  de  la 
peine  qu'il  s'était  donnée  en  vue  d'assurer  le  succès  de  8a  mission. 
Enfin  le  %%  Déccnil)re,  il  partit  de  Paris  pour  le  Japon,  avec  M.  Hida 
Uabagoro,  et  M.  Renanet  qui  était  nommé  chef  des  chantiers  à  l'ar- 
senal de  Yokosuka  et  mourut  bientôt  après  son  arrivée  au  Japon,  et 
trois  français  ;  il  laissait  les  affaires  qui  restaient  encore  entre  les  mains 
de  M.  Verny,  et  une  somme  de  1,700,000  francs  à  M.  Fliiry-Hérard 
pour  payer  les  dépenses  à  faire  en  France.  Quanti  M.  Sliibata  fut  de 
retour  au  Japrjn,  les  travaux  de  nivellement  pour  la  contruclion  de  l'arse- 
nal, étaient  à  peu  près  terminés. 

En  Octobre  de  la  même  année,  M.  \'erny  arriva  au  Japon,  avec  le 
reste  dea  enipoyés  français,  voici  lob  noms  des  principau.K  :  directeur, 
Verny  (a[)ponitenient-^  10,000  ^  par  an);  médecin,  Sabatier,  (appointe- 
ments 5,000  $  par  an);  intendant  des  machines,  Fenlinand  N<>el  Guiriu, 
(appointements  400  S  par  mois);  intendant  des  chantiers,  Louia  Florent, 
(appointements  240  par  mois);  maître  des  comptes,  Pierre  Louis 
Mercier,  (appointements  240  $  par  mois);  chef  dessinateur,  Mélingue, 
(appoitltemenu  225  $  parmdb);  ces  hommes  ont  travaillé  avec  zèle 
pour  le  Japon.  Les  Japonais  n'oublieront  jamais  leurs  noms  non  plus 
que  ceux  de  M.  Dnpon  qui  prit  la  direction  de  l'arsenal  après  le  retour 
en  France  de  M.  Verny,  de  M.  Thibaudier  sous-dirëcteur,  de  MM.  O. 
Françoii»  Vincent  Florent,  frère  de  M.  Louis  Florent,  surtout  de  M. 
/  Emile  Bertin,  dont  le  mérite  a  autant  contribué  au  développement  de 
cet'afsenal  et  au  progrès  de  la  marine  japcmaise  que  celui  de  M.  Verny. 
Outre  ceux  que  notis  venons  de  nommer,  il  y  a  eu  plusieurs  contre* 
maîtres  dont  les  travaux  ont  été  d'une  grande  utilité  pour  ce  pays, 
quoi  qu^ls  ne  soient  pas  connus  du  public.  Le  plus  remarquble  parmi 
eux  était  M.  Bœyle,  chimiste,  qui  fabriqua  une  quantité  considérable  de 
briques,  nécessaires  à  la  construction  de  l'arsenal,  tellement  que  le 
Japon  n'eut  pas  besoin  d'en  importer  des  pays  étrangers.  Le  Bakuftt 
lui  donna  la  valeur  de  deux  cents  dollars  comme  récompense  de  s  in 
travail.  Le  29  mars  de  la  troisième  année  de  Kei-ô  (1867),  ic  dock 
commenta  à  cfre  creusé  suivant  un  plan  de  M.  Verny.  Alors  le  lîaku- 
fu  était  placé  comme  sur  un  volcan,  le  Japon  tout  entier  était  en  ébuUi-  . 
lion  ;  mais  le  Bakufu  poursuivait  avec  constance  le  projet  de  jeter  le 
fondement  d'une  inant)'^  japonaise,  les  Francais  travaillaient  dans  un 
calme  profond,  pour  le  bien  du  Japon  dans,  l'avenir.    V.w  mars  de  la 
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première  année  de  Meiji,  (i868)  un  rupture  eotie  Im  ooor  do  Mikado 
et  1c  Eakufu  ayant  éc'.aié,  une  aratée  da  Mikado  pom  la  montagne  de 
Hakone  et  appocba  de  Yokomika,  pour  attaquer  Edo  ;  le  Bakufu 
adressa  à  M.  Vemy  une  lettre  ainsi  conçue:  "L'armée  du  Mikado 
est  proche  de  Yokosuka,  on  ne  sait  pas  comment  cette  armée  traitera 
l'arsenal.  Pour  un  moment  il  faudra  tjue  les  travaux  >oient  suspeuduî? 
et  que  les  Fraiu  aïs  se  reiireni  à  Yokohama,  Il  serait  jusie  que  nrius 
fissions  celle  c<iiiimunicaiiun  au  ministre  de  France  ;  mais  il  est  mainte- 
nant a  Hyogo.  Cost  pour  cette  raison  cpie  nous  vous  l'adressons." 
Alors  M.  Verny  le  fil  savoir  à  M.  Reiche-;  minisire  de  France.  M. 
Roches  ie\int  en  loute  hâte  à  Yokohama,  et  liui  conseil  a\cc  les  mem- 
bres du  Ü  ikiifu.  Ses  conclusions  furent  celles-ci  :  "  t  ouiine  la  fonda- 
lion  de  l  aliénai  est  placée  sous  la  protection  du  gouvernement  français, 
et  que  de  plus  cet  arj>ena)  sera  nécessaire  pour  !a  réparation  des  bateaux 

'  ^trangerä,  l'ouvrage  ne  doit  jamais  être  inierrompii.  Tous  les  Francais 
travailleront  oomme  à  l'ordinaire  ;  mais  it  sera  Ikmi  que  le  Dombce  dot 
outi  iers  japonais  soit  diminué  de  moitié.  Je  ferai  rester  contintieUement 
an  vaiiicaa  de  gaerre  dans  le  port  de  Yokosuka,  pour  protéger  las 
Français."  Les  membres  du  Bakufu  se  rangèmnt  à  cette  détermina* 
tion.  Ainsi  malgré  la  choie  dn  BakuFu,  malgré  une  guerre  intestine« 
et  une  grande  révolatton  dam*  ce  pays,  tes  Francais  ne  cessèrent  de 
travailler  tionr  le  Japon,  quoi  qnll  y  ait  en  bien  des  dUBcnltés  lSnan> 
cières,  an  temp»  de  la  chute  du  Bakufo  ;  et  en  mars  de  la  quatrième 
année  de  Meiji(i87t)  ils  avaient  réussi  enün  à  terminer  un  grand 
dock,  apiès  quatre  ans  et  miie  mois  de  travaux. 

M.  Vemy  servit  loyalement  et  olilement  ce  |iays  pendant  douze 
années.  An  l>oui  de  ce  temps,  lorsqu'il  rentra  en  France,  les  Japonais 
étaient  à  peu  près  en  état  de  prendre  la  direction  de  racaenal.  M.  Vemy 
s'était  d'abord  préoccu[)é  d'enseigner  aux  Japonais  tout  ce  qui  Concernai, 
les  travaux  de  l'arsenal,  afin  qu'ils  pussent  tout  friire  par  eux  mêmest 
sans  emprunter  de  mains  étrangères.  En  mai  de  la  troisième  année  de 
Kei-ô,  M,  Verny  présenta  au  Bakufu  une  proposiiioji  demandant 
l'installation  d'une  école  où  .seraient  formés  des  ingénieurs  et  des  ouvriers 

.  japonais.  Le  Bakufu  y  consentit,  en  conséquence  il  envoya  des  jeunes 
gens,  fîls  de  Halamoio,  à  Yokosuka  comme  élèves  ingénieurs,  et  lit  ra**- 
sembler  des  enfants  au-dessus  de  dix  ans  du  village  de  Yokosuka, 
comme  apprentis.     M.  M.  Laurent,  Sada  et  Canal  ont  rendu  cette 
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école  très  profitables  et,  de  là  il  est  sorti  un  grand  nombre  d'ingénieurs 
babiles.  Après  la  restauraUon  impériale,  M.  Verny  ne  cessa  de  former, 
poor  le  même  objet,  beaucoup  d'ingénieurs  et  d'ouvriers  japonais. 
Cœt  grâce  à  cette  prévo)  ance  et  au  naturel  actif  des  japonais  que  ceux- 
ci  sont  parvenus,  dans  i  espace  de  douze  ans,  à  exécuter  pnr  eux-mêmes 
presque  tous  les  travaux  de  l'arsenal,  et  depni?<  quelques  années, 
à  fabriquer  aisément  le  leurs  propres  moins,  des  vaisseaux  de  guerre 
de  plusieurs  mille  lonueanx. 

A  tout  prendre,  l'arsenal  de  Yokoiuka  a  été  établi  de  concert  [)ar 
la  France  et  le  Japon,  qui  ont  ensemble  ant  de  rapport  eu  égard  au 
caractère  des  deux  peuples.  Cet  arsenal  est  le  ic^uUai  d  une  harmonie 
entre  le  caractère  chevallcsque  des  Francais,  qui  préfèrent  l'honneur  à 
Kintérêt,  comme  le  die  en  propres  termes  M.  Rocbes  ministre  de 
France  en  parlant  de  lui-même,  et  du  caractère  généreux  et  entr^ 
prenant  des  Japonais  qui  om fient  tout,  même  aux  éttangeis,  quand  ils 
les  trouvent  fidèles,  tandis  qu'ils  s'assimilent  toutes  les  chose  étrangères 
pour  se  les  approprier.  Je  ne  dis  plus  qu'on  mot  pour  finir  ;  Kafsenal 
de  Yokosoka  est  un  monument  glorieux  élevé  par  les  Franca»  au  pa^ 
du  sol«I  levant,  ce  sera  i  tout  jama»  un  puisNmt  lien  qui  servira  i 
consoKdler  Tamiité  du  Japon  et  de  la  France. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  NATIONAL 

LITERATURE. 

{Qnt/mited,) 
II. 

In  my  last  article  I  asked  what  Hteratore  have  we  that  we  can  offer 
the  Western  world  ,  as  duly  representing  the  great  ideas  of  modem 
Japan? 

Before  we  answer  this  question  we  needs  examine  the  present  state 
of  our  society.  For  when  we  say  Japan  is  a  country  of  high  virtue 
and  excellence,  we  simply  allude  to  her  a  /mr/ character  ;  her  a  fosimon 
character  depends  upon  her  changing  environments  and  spirit  of  the 
times.  While  her  à  priori  character  as  a  nation  of  high  virtue  and 
excellence,  her  national  spirit  in  itself,  does  not  change,  she  heisdf  un* 
dergoes  changci,  she  always  grows  and  moves  forward.  Japan  after  the 
war  has  indeed  marked  differences  from  the  Japan  of  ante-Restoration 
period.  Kit  is  so,  in  what  spiritual  stage  is  the  Japan  ofto^day  ?  Is 
our  current  of  thought  in  the  same  stream  with  that  of  the  West?  or  is 
it  not?  If  in  the  same  stream,  is  our  current  before  theirs,  or  theirs 
before  ours? 

First  of  all  let  us  took  over  into  their  thinking  world  and  enquire 
whereabout  thdr  current  of  thought  is  running. 

'  During  the  last  hundred  years  Europe  has  passed  through  great 
movements  such  as  we  have  never  before  experienced  It  is  not  we 
alone,  therefore,  iliat  were  surprised  by  great  movements  of  the  more 
recent  years.  The  Europeans  have  passed  through  four  great  surprises. 
They  were  surprised  first  at  the  renaissance,  and  again  at  the  discovery 
of  North  America.  They  had  the  third  surprise  at  the  French  Revolu« 
lion,  and  since  then  they  have  not  ceased  to  have  surprises,  or  rather 
one  continued  and  sustained  surprise,  in  their  current  of  thought,  their 
present  day  civilization  being  the  outcome  of  these  successive  sur- 
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prises  of  thdn.  They  were  surprised  and  they  understood  and  they 
lost  their  heart  and  they  hoped.  Seven  times  they  fell  and  eight  times 
they  stood  upon  their  feet  And  their  ideas  and  institutions  are  the 
product  Their  "  liberty,"  "  civil  rights,''  "  socialism,''  "  democracy  " 
''individualism,"  *'universalism,"  "nationalism,"  financial  reforms, 
constitutional  politics,  woman's  right,  labour  question,  are  not  all  these 
principles,  whether  political,  social,  or  economical,  the  products  of  this 
century  ?  The  wonderful  progress  in  science  and  philosophy,  the  won- 
derful movements  in  religious  thought,  the  wonderful  improvements  in 
mechanical  art  and  industry,  transcendentalism,  empericism,  aesthe- 
tics, sociology,  psychology,  the  theory  of  evolution,  the  new 
machines,  new  methods  in  manufacturing  process,  realism  and  idealism 
in  art  and  literature,  do  they  not  all  belong  to  this  century?  Yes,  the 
la^t  one  hundred  years  constitute  an  epoch  during  which  Europe  has 
undergone  thoroughgoing  changes,  having  no  parallel  in  history. 

The  students  of  modern  history  need  not  be  told  how  these  won- 
derful changes  were  brought  about.  They  know  the  Europe  of  the 
1 8th  century,  which  promiacd  a  great  ovcrHun  and  universal  recon- 
slvuciion.  The  whole  Europe  had  then  sunk  into  the  very  depth  of  cor- 
ru[>lion.  Tlicy  know  how  llie  political  abases  of  those  days  culmin- 
ated in  tyrannical  despotism  of  monarchs  and  unrcütraincd  extravagance 
of  ilicir  favorite^,  liow  the  religious  corruption  brought  about  apparent- 
I)  the  hopeless  dcgiadaiion  of  priests,  how  the  prevalence  of  empty, 
heartless  forms  ended  in  fastidious  luxury  and  well  decorated  hypo- 
cricy.  1  opc,  Swift  Botinbroke,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Fielding,  Smollet 
Stearne  are  some  of  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  this  age  by 
ridiculing  the  world  with  catting  satires  and  sarcasms.  Th*y  them- 
selves were  also  worthy  of  their  own  condemnations.  And  the  world 
was  indignant  neither  with  them  nor  with  themselves,  but  rather  loved 
to  read  them  as  good  jokers.  So  shamelessly  insensible  had  become 
the  men  of  culture  of  these  days.  And  as  regards  the  uncultivated 
public  we  can  hardly  imagine  from  this  distance  of  time  the  degree  of 
corruption  they  had  fallen  inta  Many  a  time  men  of  unrophisticated 
youthful  spirit  fought  against  their  depraved  environments  and  fell  vic- 
tims thereto.  Thus  from  the  beginning  of  the  iSih  century  we  wit- 
ness the  rise  of  the  conflict  of  righteous  individuals  with  this  corrupted 
society,  and  meet  with  questions,  "Is  the  society  sinful  or  the  indivi- 
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dual  ?  shall  we  hold  the  individuals  responsible  for  all  these  evils  men 
of  ihese  times  were  born  heirs  to  and  further  evils  this  conllict  brought 
about P  or  tlie  society  men  are  born  into?"  The  answer  they  returned 
was  that  the  fault  was  to  be  found  with  society  and  not  with  indivi- 
duals. 1  luiinau  being,  they  reasoned,  was  in  his  nature  good,  and  if 
the  present  evils  were  due  not  to  individuaU  but  to  prevailing  bad  cus- 
toms and  bad  institutions  and  this  bad  society  which  owned  theui,  the 
llftppiness  of  individoals  was  impossible  so  long  as  these  bad  customs 
and  bad  iiuHtttticms  existed.  Rigbtsand  Itbertj  of  Individtials  would 
not  be  protected  "Down  with  bad  customs  and  bad  institutions " 
they  cried.  Bom  from  this  conflict  was  the  spirit  of  the  enquiry.  We 
vow  come  to  hear  of  the  scientific  spirit  the  philosophical  spirit  person* 
al  rights  and  liberty,  equality,  naturalism,  people's  right,  individualism, 
sodalisro,  the  freedom  of  belief,  the  freedom  of  science,  the  freedom  of 
enquiry.  All  these  principles  recognize  the  (aultiness  of  the  customs 
and  institutions  of  these  days. 

Among  men  of  youthful  spirit,  who,  born  free  from  all  corruptions 
by  which  the  society  of  the  day  was  distinguished,  were  suddenly 
brought  into  contact  with  these  corruptions  and  wickedness,  we  recog- 
nise three  distinct  types.  We  see  in  one  and  the  same  stream  these 
currents  running  side  by  side.  First  of  all,  we  witness  the  tragedy  of 
the  impossible  which  is  sometimes  known  as  Wertherism,  when  those 
of  passionate  feeling  but  of  rather  week  spirit  discovered  for  the  first  time 
the  evils  of  society  they  were  born  into,  to  which  however  they  had 
been  perfect  strangers.  They  were  so  much  thunderstruck  with  the 
irresistibility  of  their  evil  environments  that  they  despaired  of  fighting 
ai,Minst  them.  They  came  to  have  no  hope  in  this  woild.  They 
retired  into  solituile  and  hoped  to  find  their  only  friend  in  nature. 
They  trie  I  to  console  themselves  with  poetry,  music,  and  painting,  with 
tlcuers  and  the  moon,  with  waters  running  by  hill  side.  Poor  souls  I 
Poverty  followed  them  and  overtook  ihem  in  this  solitude,  aiul  their 
Iricndshi])  with  nature  was  but  slu^rt  lived.  And  even  if  he  had  enough 
to  live  upon,  the  kingdom  of  their  ideal,  the  only  quiet  habitation  of 
their  souls  fell,  the  spring  of  thiei  water  of  life  was  frozen.  There  were 
nothing  left  to  fascinate  them  but  the  idea  of  suicide.  Alas,  poor 
Cowper  <^  England  thought  of  suicide,  poor  Goethe  of  Germany  thought 
of  self-destruction.   This  sad  and  sorrow-laden  tide  of  thought  had 
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:Overrun  the  whole  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  previous  century.  We 
call  it  the  current  of  subjective  poetic  thought 

Along  with  this  current  was  another  current  of  more  philosophical 
character.  Men  of  more  vigorous  thought  sought  their  retirement  in 
another,  inner  world  of  reflexion  and  pure  thought  While  this  current 
was  similar  to  the  former  in  that  both  took  this  course  out  of  the 
corruption  o/  this  world,  unlike  the  weakness  of  the  former  which  was 
altogether  controlled  by  passionate  feelings^  the  latter  had  strength  of 
spirit  It  sought  refuge  in  the  world  of  thought,  forgot  all  evils  and 
bitterness  of  this  world  in  the  study  of  heaven,  earth,  and  man,  and  tried 
to  comprehend  man's  supreme  destiny.  Doubt  turned  to  faith  and  peace 
was  found  at  the  yonder  shore.  This  current  of  thought  was  called  the 
current  of  philosophical  thought,  or  that  of  objective  poetic  thought,  or 
that  of  rrrcnt  subjective  ]ioelic  thought. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  men  of  decidedly  vigorous  and  hopeful 
but  less  passionate  temper  to  rest  satisfied  cither  wiih  the  ideal  world  of 
their  own  creation  or  with  their  own  self-annihilation.  They  revolted 
on  the  one  hand  against  heartless  formality  and  shameless  hypocricy, 
against  pseudO'dassism,  and  on  the  other  it  was  a  return  from  the 
mCHiotonous  commonplace  of  every  day  life  to  the  quaint  and  unfami- 
'  liar  world  of  old  romance,  especially  of  the  Mediaeval  period,  and  a 
craWng  for  the  novel,  oiiginal  and  adventurous,  for  the  interesting,  and 
picturesque,  in  a  world  for  the  romaniic  at  the  expense,  if  need  be,  of 
correctness  and  elegance  and  common  course  of  good  taste.  It  was  an 
open  revolt  against  ttie  conventional,  pedantic,  academic,  and  an  en- 
thusiastic return  to  the  freedom  of  expression,  to  the  presentation  of 
passions  as  they  are  in  themselves,  naive  and  genuine. 

The  movement  rose  under  various  conditions  in  several  countries 
of  Europe,  having  a  somewhat  varying  character  and  course,  and  some* 
tiroes  tended  towards  the  merely  crude  and  grotesque.  In  Germany 
there  were  tendencies  towards  romanticism  in  Herden  and  Goethe,  but 
the  movement  culminated  in  the  advent  of  the  Schlegels,  Tieck,  and 
Novalis.  In  England  Cowper  led  it  ;  Southey  directed  it  ;  Moore, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge  more  or  less  kept  it  With  Walter  Scott  it  was 
turned  into  a  retrograde  movement  towards  the  quaint  and  striking 
world  of  Mediaeval  romance.  In  France  beginnings  are  found  in 
Rousseau,  in  Chateaubriand  and  others  ;  but  the  great  chief  of  the  French 
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romtinticism  is  \^ctor  Hugo.  The  English  romanticistn  had  begun  in 
freedom,  but  ended  in  conservatism  ;  in  Germany  the  romanticism 
turned  into  patriotism  and  nationalism  ;  while  in  Fiance  it  ran  wild  and 
ended  in  extreme  form  of  libertinism. 

Ttiese  three  currents  which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  may  be 
called  respectively  Wertherism,  transcenctentalism  and  romanticism 
grew  in  their  volume  by  days,  by  months,  and  by  years,  and  thus 
became  increasingly  raging  waves  which  overran  all  Europe.  The 
society  was  at  last  vanquished.  The  evil  world  fell.  Evil  customs, 
evil  usages,  c.il  ])recedents,  evil  forms,  evil  institutions,  and  all 
other  evil  differences  were  once  for  all  swept  away  from  the  land. 
The  individuals  won  unniixed  victory.  Univcrsalism  sang  triumphant 
songs.  The  society  became  the  society  of  inditlercncc.  The  equal 
right  of  the  noble  and  the  mean,  the  ccjual  riglil  of  men  and  wonien, 
the  equal  right  of  all — can  this  absolute  indifference,  this  absolute 
uniformity  be  healthy  current  of  ihouglit  ? 

The  so-called  principle  of  equality  had  indeed  vanquished  the  evil 
society.  Yes,  the  masqued  equality  or  universality  in  which  indivi- 
dualism lay  hidden  liad  triuinplied,  but  as  soon  as  the  masque  fell,  a 
secontl  tragedy  conuncnced.  The  individuals  devoured  one  another. 
They  perceived  the  injustice  of  aristocratic  distinctions  founded  on 
heredity  and  usages  and  succeeded  in  breaking  them  down.  But  uni- 
versalism  at  once  avowed  iiseU  as  individualism,  then  as  egotism  and  as 
egoism,  which  took  the  form  of  flesh  in  great  Napoleon  and  lesser 
Napoleons.  Did  we  not  see  mad  raging  billows  over  the  whole 
Europe?  Shamelessness  over  shamelessness,  tragedy  over  tragedy  I 
Where  was  the  international  law  ?  Where  were  morality  and  cons- 
cience? All  was  to  be  for  self  only,  for  variety  only,  for  money  cmly, 
for  passion  only.  Alas,  the  remnant  of  this  impure  current  is  still  to  be 
seen  running  its  course  at  the  present  day. 

And  the  evil  consequence  of  this  principle  of  absolute  equality 
whose  another  name  is  the  principle  of  individualism  is  not  only  to  be 
found  in  social  and  political  world,  but  it  became  dogmatism  in  science 
and  philosophy,  infidelity  in  religion,  and  lawlesiness  in  literature. 
Reaction  was  inevitable.  The  abnormal  currents  of  Wertherism  and 
romanticism  began  to  lose  themselves  in  more  normal  stream,  and  great 
systems  of  transcendental  philosophy  fell  to  the  ground  one  after 
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another.  Natural  sciences  came  forward  like  rushing  torrents.  T%e 
doctrine  of  Evolution  delivefed  man  from  his  despair.  From  Emperi- 
cism  flowed  the  streams  of  thought  that  are  at  once  more  practical  and 
real.  Experience  instead  of  pure  reason  had  now  the  place  of  honor* 
AU  men  cried,  Diflerence,  difiference Statesmen  cried  "Time, 
place,  and  man  Men  of  society  cried  the  same.  Scientists  cried,- 
Race,  environments  and  the  tendency  of  the  times  Is  it  not  evi- 
dent that  différence  \vas  now  again  recognized?  Besides,  we  hear 
people  cr},  "Order  and  progress,  theory  and  practice,  the  nation  and 
individuals,  international  universalism  and  nationalistic  conservatism, 
the  real  and  the  ideal,  formality  and  heartiness,  faith  and  reason,  ex« 
perience  and  reason,"  and  many  other  duplicates  that  can  not  be  ade- 
quately thought  of  without  a  copula  between  their  terms.  All  this  goes 
to  show  that  the  Western  thought  of  to-day  is  flowing  in  mingled  stream 
of  equality  and  difference  and  is  trying  to  bring  about  harmony  between 
equality  and  the  new  difference.  Such  in  general  is  the  character  of 
the  current  of  the  Western  thought  though  ofken  but  dimly  perceptible 
in  literary  works  of  Europe  and  America. 

Now  what  do  we  see  if  we  compare  this  current  with  our  current  of 
thought  of  the  present  day  ? 

III. 

Does  our  reader  need  to  see  us  compare  the  two  ?  to  have  the 
similarity  between  them  pointed  out  to  him?  Does  he  not  recognize 
that  the  thought  current  of  Meiji  has  in  many  important  points  come 
in  contact  with  that  of  the  West,  and  tends  to  flow  in  one  united 
stream  ?  We  will  therefore  dwell  on  this  point  but  briefly.  Our  great 
revolution  of  the  restoration  corresponds  to  the  great  revolution  of 
France.  Our  eagerness,  in  these  days,  for  wholesale  importation  of 
Western  ideas,  customs,  and  institutions  has  with  us  the  same  place  as 
their  heated  struggle  for  equality  in  those  years  with  the  Europeans. 
Our  nationalistic  conservatism,  the  revival  iA  the  study  of  our  classical 
authors,  the  prevalence  of  Buddhistic  philosophy,  discussions  on  the 
beautiful  arts  of  the  East,  investigations  into  Chinese  philosophy,  all  of 
more  recent  years  among  us  point  to  the  fact  that  less  sleepy  of  us  had 
already  awaken  from  the  dream  of  equality  to  the  consciousness  of  new 
difference.   These  are  but  their  voices  bidding  us  to  turn  our  helm  to« 
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wards  that  shore  of  equality  and  diiTercnce.  Do  we  need  to  dwdl 
longer  on  further  points  of  similariiy  which  would  suggest  themselves 
on  all  sidet  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  should  he  but  little  reflect  ?  The 
present  current  of  our  thought,  in  short,  has  evidently  that  of  the  19th 
centttry  of  the  West  more  or  less  united  to  it.  Whatever  billows,  wavwi- 
and  ripples  we  iioie  there  in  the  West  are  also  present  here  before  our 
eyes.  It  is  possible  tliat  the  current  here  is  somewhat  behind  the 
current  ihcre.  But  they  are  both  running  in  the  same  direction. 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  same  in  contents  and  character.  If  there 
is  glaring  difference  it  consists  in  the  degree  of  development  nnd  in  the 
wealth  of  consliuienl  elements.  We  are,  indeed,  obliged  to  confess 
that  ours  is  nuich  behind  tlieirs  in  point  of  development  in  science,  indus- 
try anil  coniuierce.  But  m  namber  of  lîifTerent  elements  iliai  make  up 
the  current,  ours  has  the  advantage.  Our  current  of  tiie  lueseni  day  is 
made  up  of  the  elements  of  lliese  two  currents.  The  elements  uf  the 
Western  current  of  the  içtb  century  have  not  only  severally  all  flowçd 
into  ours,  but  the  elements  peculiar  to  the  current  of  the  Eastern 
thought  are  moving  on  it  with  new  life,  while  they  have  not  yet  made 
their  appearance  in  the  current  of  the  West.  There  the  peculiar  civiti- 
attion  of  the  East  is  not  yet  understood.  The  Western  students  have 
already  explored  the  histories  of  Persia  and  India,  but  how  little  they 
know  of  the  oldest  Eastern  Empire  of  China,  and  more  lively  Empire 
of  Japan  I  They  know  China's  present  but  not  her  past.  They  know 
Japan's  outer  face  but  not  her  inner  spiriu  Are  they  not  eager  to 
study  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  Far  East,  but  without  much  success  ? 
In  comparative  religion,  in  ethnology,  in  philology,  in  sociology,  in  all 
sciences  whose  chief  concern  is  man,  they  are  looking  towards  the 
East,  but  what  they  have  come  to  !  Besides,  the  peculiar  philosophy 
of  the  East,  the  peculiar  beautiful  arts  of  the  East,  the  peculiar  literature, 
institution,  plays  (or  games)  and  cunning  arts  of  the  East,  still  remain  to 
them  the  stones  of  unknown  regions  which  they  ever  want  to  get  but 
can  not.  This  is  especially  true  with  virtues  conspicuous  in  the  Japanese, 
namely  :  earnestness  in  loyalty  which  burns  like  fire,  the  feeling  of 
patriotism  which  burns  like  fire,  benevolence,  righteousness,  courtesy, 
wisdom,  fidelity,  filial  piety,  fraternal  l.ive,  each  one  of  which  burns 
like  fire.  How  great  is  the  contrast  of  our  serene  and  sublime,  pure 
and  calm  pictures  of  mountains  and  waterü  with  their  loudly  beautiful 
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and  overflûwingly  rich  and  most  minutely  true  paintings  of  lifp  nnd 
nature,  or  that  of  our  quietly  beautiful  and  soothing  poems  \viih  ilicir 
most  ronnantic  and  delightful  and  exciting  verses  !  Theirs  are  excellcni 
and  so  too  are  ours  :  nnd  should  these  be  made  to  supplement  each 
other,  be  brought  intu  iiannony  under  a  higher  unity,  decidedly  most 
excellent  would  be  ihcir  effect.  The  Western  world  has  only  one  of 
these  two,  while  we  have  both.  So  we  say  what  we  have  here  in  the 
East  may  be  behind  iheirs  in  development,  bat  oars  is  richer  in  cons- 
titoent  dements. 

IV. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  easily  contented.  The  thought  current 
of  Meiji  is  very  rich  and  is  therefore  very  complex,  and  because  it  is 
very  complex  it  is  as  yet  much  confused.    In  the  midst  of  this  curreot* 

there  arc  still  some  wliose  thouglit  belongs  altogether  to  our  ante- 
Kcstoration  period,  wlio  have  not  yet  awaken  from  their  old  dream  of 
the  hermit  Japan,  and  some  who  are  still  unrecovered  from  the  fever 
of  the  idea  of  the  wholesale  importation  of  all  things  Western  ;  and  there 
are,  besides,  not  a  few  who  are  still  in  the  old  nest  of  romanticism,  who 
sing  the  song  of  Werther,  and  who,  being  drowned  in  nihilism  and 
pessimism,  arc  stil!  unable  to  recognize  the  hopeful  light  of  future.  In 
our  current  the  necessity  of  harmonious  synthesis  of  discordant  elements 
is  recognized,  but  ihcy  arc  not  yet  brought  into  unity.  The  pilot  ts 
crying  "There,  there,"  but  the  boatmen  arc  not  united,  and  the  boat 
is  left  unmoved.  Wliile  our  present  prospects  are  most  hojtcful  and 
happy,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  dillicult  and  impt)rtant.  Should 
we  not  im[jrovc  this  opportunity,  we  would  be  irretrievably  left  behind. 
We  would  be  left  behiiui  not  only  in  the  degree  of  development  as 
indeed  we  are  at  present,  but  also  in  wealth  of  composing 
elements,  as  surely  at  present  we  are  not  ;  we  can  not  long  monopolize 
those  elements  of  civilization  that  are  now  peculiar  to  oorselves.  Wc 
fear  what  is  to>day  so  hopeful  and  happy  migiit  be  tunwd  out  in  a  few 
years  into  what  is  dreadfully  slow  and  helpless  and  undesirable.  Aie 
there  not  among  us  men  meet  for  this  difficult  and  yet  glorious  task? 

Thus  mach  for  the  darker  side  of  our  Aiture.  But  tornmg,  on  the 
other  band,  to  the  brighter  sid^  how  hopeful  is  the  present  Japan  ? 
In  our  world  of  thought  is  gathered  the  nerve  of  the  most  advanced 
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thought  of  ihe  last  hundred  years  of  the  East  and  the  West,  pu>ses-ing 
besides  the  youthful,  bright  and  vigorous  spirit  of  the  Empire  of  ihe 
Rising  Sun.  With  these  equipments  we  are  on  our  way  to  great  progress 
and  achievements.  In  geographical  position  r\nd  environment,  of  all 
countries  of  the  world,  none  is  better  adapted  ili  vu  Japan  to  harmonize 
most  perfectly  tbe  thoughts  of  the  East  and  the  \\  est.  We  have  already 
been  able  to  possess  the  nerve  of  the  new  thoughts  of  the  West  ;  we  have 
Iroin  the  beginning  the  thoughts  peculiar  to  tlic  Kasi.  If  wc  can  bai 
harmonise  these  two  great  currents  of  thought  am!  turn  them  into  one 
great  new  current,  presenting  it  in  words  and  in  deeds,  we  may  con- 
tribute something  to  the  progress  of  the  world's  civilization.  This,  alas, 
is  only  our  hope.  We  have  not  yet  even  been  able  to  express  this  great 
hope.  Literature  is  the  word  of  a  nation,  the  voice  of  an  age.  To  say 
is  easy,  to  do  is  difficult  First  the  word,  then  the  deed,  and  finally  the 
prize.  But  do  we  have  the  voice  of  the  present  Japan  meet  to  express 
this  great  hope, — the  voice  well  adapted  to  develop  the  very  best  in  her 
and  express  this  her  i^reat  ideal — the  i  leal  of  the  Japan  of  to-day  which 
gallantly  protected  the  weak  and  sickly  Korea  and  bravely  chastized  the 
insolent  China,  and  had  her  triumphant  name  proclaimed  in  the  whole 
world,  which  besides,  would  harmonize  the  great  thoughts  of  ilie  £ast 
and  the  West  What  literature  shall  we  select  and  offer  it  to  the  Western 
world  as  the  expression  of  our  ideal,  as  the  voice  and  shadow  of  the  New 
Japan? 

What  literature  have  we  which  may  be  called  the  shadow  of  the 
great  thought,  the  great  will  and  desires,  the  great  emotions  and  pas- 
sions of  Modern  Japan?  Wliat  works  have  we  which  we  can  call  the 
songs,  fiction^  and  dramas  uf  the  new  Japan?  We  have  h  :ul  many 
learned  devotees  of  Shintoism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism  and  Taoism^ 
but  can  their  works  be  called  the  shadow  of  our  present  day  thought? 
Can  their  old  precepts  and  rules  be  said  tobe  the  shadow  of  the  will  and 
desires  of  Modern  Japan  ?  The  Man-yô  ShO,  the  Ko-kin  Shû  and 
other  noted  productions  of  thirty  one  syllable  songs,  refined  and  taste« 
fui  as  they  are,  are  they  sufficient  to  express  the  great  passions  that  we 

,  ^  cherrish  in  our  bosom?   We  can  well  be  proud  of  Shikibg,  Cfajka^ 

/  matsu,  and  Bakin  as  great  novelists  of  our  past,  but  can  we  treat  them 
as  the  novelists  of  the  greater  Japan  that  would  comprehend  both 

!  the  thought  currents  of  the  East  and  the  West    Are  the  iàturi  the 
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daichô  and  other  moic  icccnl  dramas  such  as  to  pieacnl  Japan  on  *^ 
ilie  iia^^e  nuL  u^ctely  as  Japan  lli.a  bhe  was,  but  as  Japan  that 
1:}  and  is  to  be.  Since  the  Restoration  we  have  had  writers  in 
greai  liuiaber,  whose  works  have  almost  intoxicated  us.  But  can 
we  recognize  in  them,  excellent  as  ihey  are,  the  «.liadow  of  the  New 
japan,  the  great  hope  and  ideal  of  tlie  New  Japan?  Unless  our  idctil 
is  mean  and  common,  we  are  obliged  to  say  "No".  We  have  as  yet, 
strictly  speaking,  no  national  literature  of  our  own.  All  the  works  that 
we  most  prize  belong  to  the  past;  and  wlicnever  we  speak  of  best  speci- 
mens of  our  nauonal  literature  we  point  to  them.  Is  this  not  taking 
ihc  vuice  of  tlic  past  as  our  own  voice?  Is  this  not  to  adorn  ourselves 
with  u'trks  and  uiciits  of  our  forefathers?  Have  we  of  to-day  no  voice? 
no  passion  that  we  can  be  proud  of?  Why  should  we  lie  always  look- 
ing back  to  the  past  ?  Not  because  we  have  no  such  passion,  not  be- 
cause w  e  have  no  great  ideals  ;  only  because  we  have  as  yet  no  true 
voice,  no  true  literature  to  express  it.  Though  apparently  our  literature 
has  reached  the  period  of  comparative  prosperity,  it  is  yet  Japan's  con- 
fused shadow,  and  not  the  shadow  of  the  Japan  that  would  be  great. 
The  great  literature  which  is  the  shadow  of  the  ideal  of  modern  Japan 
is  nil.  The  New  Japan  has  yet  no  voice.  She  is  withoiu  words,  with- 
out speech.  She  is  as  if  dumb,  as  if  dead.  The  world  heais  her  not. 
Can  it  be  but  natural  that  it  misunderstands  us,  that  it  does  not  recognize 
our  great  ideal  ? 

Thu  all  this  is  due  to  the  force  of  our  time  and  circumstances. 
The  boat  men  are  not  yet  united,  and  the  point  the  boat  is  bound  to  is 
still  undecided.  There  are  many  in  our  literary  world  of  to-day  whose 
mind  is  fettered  by  old  ideas  and  is  unable  to  pursue  new  ideas,  who 
are  slave  to  the  immediate  present  and  cannot  rccogni/e  the  lasting 
light  of  tîic  sun,  and  who  take  the  past  voice  of  the  West  as  their  ow  n. 
Alas  the  day!  We  wlio  find  no  hope  in  literature  wc  now  have,  can 
not  but  look  forward  to  our  literature  of  the  coming  days,  and  can  not 
but  wish  for  the  manifold  exertions  of  the  students  of  our  literature. 
Let  ihem  not  rest  until  they  can  present  to  the  We^l  the  ;,hadow  of  the 
ideal  of  our  new  and  greater  Japan,  and  until  her  voice  is  heard.  Let 
them  not  re.it  contented  with  tiie  literature  of  the  pa-t.  Let  them  not 
look  back  to  the  past  merely  for  its  own  sake.  Let  them  stick  neither 
to  sheer  equality  nor  to  sheer  difference.    Let  them  not  rest  a  day  eveu 
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until  this  I'asiern  land  come  to  liave  her  great  words  and  ihe  West  come 
to  see  that  which  moves  and  ihal  in  which  she  rcsu.  The  respon- 
sibility the  students  of  our  literature  have  for  our  future  literature,  I 
deeply  feel,  is  great  and  weighty.  It  depends,  doubüess,  much  upon 
thôr  exertion  to  make  iruely  known  to  the  world  the  Empire  of  the' 
Rising  Sttn. 

YO26  TsuBOuem. 
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THE  DKVKLOPMENT  OF  "MAKIYÉ"  ..: 
OR  GOLD-LACQUER  WORK. 

From  ths  Begiüming  to  ths  £md  of  the  Nara  Era, 

Before  commencing  my  subject,  let  me  first  explain  the  niennlng 
of  the  word  "  uru^i*'  lacquer.  "  Urushi"  as  it  is  called  in  Japanese  ^ 
derives  its  nu  aniiij;  from  the  word  *' uruoshi"  (to  moisten  or  lo  enrich), 
as  lacquering  enriches  and  beautifies  the  thing  upon  which  it  is  laid. 
There  are  two  opiniuns  as  to  the  date  when  and  how  lacquer  was  first-^***^  ^ 
discovered,  one  tracing  it  back  into  the  rctnote  age  of  tlic  reign  of  the 
Kmperur  Kôan  (392-191  B.  C)  ;  the  other,  to  that  of  the  I-.inperor 
Keikö  (71-130  A.  D.)  Probably,  however,  ih;-  ili  si  opinion  is  the  most 
correct,  'rims  we  find  lacquer  work  has  beeii  in  cxisience  in  (his  land 
for  iiioic  than  twcnt\-  two  ccuLurics.  When  in  the  Kniperor  Kotoku's 
reign  the  rules  for  the  seven  colours  and  thirteen  kinds  of  courtiers'  caps^  ^ 
were  fixed,  the  lacquering  of/ii,  a  ihin  cloth  hanging  down  at  the  back 
part  of  the  capis  was  commenced  ;  the  ra  being  lacquered  to  make  them 
firm  and  biighL  Only  black  lacquer  was  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
we  have  some  evidence  that  red,  green,  and  yellow  lacquer  was  known 
at  that  time. 

The  first  time  we  hear  of  red  laccpier  beincf  employed  was  m  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Tenmu  (687-700  A.  D.)  and  the  proof  of  it  is  the 
red  lacquered  shrine  {7'sidi  no  Zi/s/ii)  which  the  Ktnperor  Tenmu  * 
loved  deaily,  and  which  was  a  few  generations  later  pre>ented  by  the  Em- 
peror Seimu  to  a  Buddhist  temple  in  Nara.  This  '/'sab  no  Zms///' was  a 
small  shrine  made  of  /5/^l/ (Planeca  Japonica)  in  which  idols  were  kept. 
Aniitlicr  j)roof  is  a  record  in  a  book  entitled  "The  Älansolenm  Diary** 
mentioning  that  the  coflln  used  at  the  death  of  the  Empeior  Tenmn 
was  lacquered  red.  The  knowledge  of  the  colour  of  the  Imperial 
coflin  is  owing  to  a  curious  circumstance.  In  March  of  the  2n(i  year  of 
Bunreki  (1232  A.  D.  )  a  thief  found  a  way  into  the  mansoleniii  and  stole 
many  of  the  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  jireservetl  there.  A  care- 
ful examination  was  made  after  lliis  event,  and  it  wa->  liien  found  that 
the  collm  was  lacquered  red  and  it  was  described  minuiely  in  the 
Diary;  as  this  "  Mansoleum  Diary"  is  a  reliable  manuscript  we  may 
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safely  conclude  thai  red  lacquer  was  used  in  the  Em])cror  Tenmu's 
reiten.     Allliough  sixty  years,  the  i\mc  of  the  six  Emperors  from 
Teiuna  to  Sciimi,  is  no  grciit  period,  yel  the  lacquer  ]u..iu:ldCLiire, 
just  at  this  time,  made  great  strides.     We  see  this  by  looking  at 
some  of  the  Imperial  articles  preserved  in  the  temples  of  Tödaiji 
«      or  Sbösüin  in  Nara.     A  jgold  lacquered  scabbard  of  a  sword 
y  ^i.'U  shown  there  may  welt_ be  called  the  beginning'  of  the  lapanese /gold* 
>     lacg^eL  >vork.     Shömin  Ogawa  (a  celebrated  gold-lacqaerer,  or 
iMMyeshi  of  the  present  day)  has  imitated  this  mode  of  lacquering 
and  a  specimen  of  this  is  exhibited  in  the  Imperial  Museam.  Among 
«     the  Imperial  articles  kept  in  Shôsôin,  there  is  a  dagger,  the  sheath  of 
^  •  r'v^  which  is  b]ack  lacquer  with  ornamental  figures  on  it,  representing 
strange  beasts  inlaid  with  gold  and  stiver  and  mother-of-peari.  with  a 
inne  encircling  them.    This  design  is  called  the  "  Prancing  of  Beasts" 
Many  of  the  things  used  in  the  Nara  era  (708  A.  D.-781  A.)  are  seen 
with  this  design  indicating  its  prevalence  at  that  time. 

The  gold  lacquer  on  the  scabbard  of  the  sword  of  the  Emperor 
Seimu,  as  we  said  before,  was  the  comniencement^gf  J[apane8e  gold 
>^  ^  .       lacquer  work,  and  it  has  the  same  design  as  the  dagger.    The  gold 
"      dost  then  used  was  comparatively  coarse  and  was  called  •*  n^fun  makiyi'^ 
(lacquer  work  of  filed  gold  dust).    This  design  was  not  purely  Japa- 
nese, but  was  adopted  from  China  where  it  was  very  popular  at  that 
^       »     time.    The  qncîtion  naturally  arises  whether  gold  lacquering  was  an 

*  invention  of  the  Japanese  or  brought  over  from  China.    We  can,  how- 

*  ever,  positively  answer  that  it  was  our  own  inventi  on,  and  we  may  feel 
proud  of  it,  for  gold  lacquering  was  at  that  iteriod  ([uite  unknown  to  the 
Chinese.  With  regard  to  the  laccpier  manufacture,  i\\>>  things  are  to 
be  noticed  in  the  Nara  era,  hyimian  and  (h^roye  of  gold  and  silver.  The 

^0 former  was  made  by  laying  thin  gu!d,  carving  upon  very  fine  figures, 
and  tlien  lactpiering  it;  the  latter  is  comparaiively  easy  tu  nuke.  A 
"*  ^  picture  wa:j  painted  witli  gold  or  «-ilver  dusis  melted  and  mixed  with 

lacquer.  We  often  see  this  employed  upon  while  wood  ;  as  ii  iiad  the 
appearance  of  a  thick  coating,  and  being  durable  it  was  quite  popular 
in  the  time  of  the  Nara  era.  Many  of  the  sheaths  of  swords  had  this 
lacquering;  as  the  manufacturing  of  lacquer  ware  improved,  it' was  high^ 
ly  valued  and  many  of  the  things  remain  to  this  day.  Hme,  however, 
laid  its  unrelenting  hand  on  many  articles  made  at  that  period,  and 
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those  still  existing  are  not  more  than  one  thirtieth  of  the  lacquer  wares 
made  ten  centuries  ago.    Notwithstanding  the  value  of  these  lacquered  » 
articles,  strange  to  say,  we_jind  none  of  them  used  at^caurt,  oi_on  ,^ 
ceremonial  occasions  ;  and  the  reason  may  be  found  in  tlie  caution  to     '  »  -  ■  • 
keep  old  rites  and  ceremonies     far  as  possible  in  cvcrv  jioint,  avoid-  ^ 
iiig  the  adoption  of  new  utensils,  however  beauiiiul  lîiey  might  be. 
It  is  only  in  recent  days  lliat  lac([uer  ware  came  lo  be  adopted  at  court.  ^ 
Formerly,  they  were  dedicaiûd  and  used  in  the  BuddiiisL- temples, 
which  being  considered  as  a  foreign  innovation,  had  nothing  to  do  with^^^Jj^^ 
the  Japanese  religious  ceremonies     No  lacquer  ware  is  ever  usedjn 
Shintô  temples,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  no  specimens  01  aULient 
art  are  to  be  found  in  Shintô  shrines  however  old  they  may  be,  while 
in  the  Buddhist  temples  of  Nam  so  many  ar«  preserved  to  the  present 
day.   Thus  the  scabbard  of  the  Emperor  Seimu^s_§wprd  was  probably 
an  <rffering  presented  to  him  and  was  not  used  on  ceremonial  occasions. 

One  reason  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  lacquer  manufacture  £«1«^   ^  ' 
-was  the  strict  order  issued  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tenmu  (687-70cf  ^"^^^^^  . 
A.  D.)  obliging  every  house  owner  to  plant  some  lacquer  trees.    The  /tlt*.^ 
succeeding  Emperor  Seimu,  in  order  to  encourage  this,  allowed  the 
sap  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  taxes.   Thus  the  people  came  to 
think  a  great  deal  about  the  lacquer  tree,  and  not  only  manufactured  < 
elegant  wares  to  present  to  the  court,  but  jiscdjhem .  Jargely  at  l^ome.         ^  ^*x%^ 
We  have  remarked  that  goß  Tacquer  articles  "were  not  used  for  court     f    v  - .  — 
ceremonies.    But  there  was  an  instance  where  we  find  it  employ-  ' 
ed.    In  December  every  year,  a  Buddhist  ceremony  called  **  Buisu-  t'***^^^*^ 
myayé"  was  performed  in  the  palace.    At  this  time,  a  tabic  was  set  in  a 
certain  quarter  of  the  palace  and  a  sln  ine  of  Buddha  being  placed  on  it, 
with  other  gold  lacquer  utensils,  a  number  of  courtiers  gathered  around 
it,  and  repeated  the  name  of  Buddha.    This  custom  was  commenced 
in  the  Nara  era,  and  it  was  only  on  such  occasions  of  Buddhist  rites 
that  the  gold  lacquer  wares  were  employed  at  palace  ceremonies. 

Tkv  Heian  Era.     ^  ^  ^  . 

A  ca=5kct  containing  the  Buddhist  Scriptures  is  preserved  in  the 
temple  of  Koiigô'  tiji  of  Mt.  Kôya.  This  is  one  of  the  lacquer  wares 
manufaciiiicd,  after  the  Heian  eta  (from  784  A.  D. )  commenced.  The 
casket  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  that  godly  priest  Kûbôdaishi,  aud  the 
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gieatesi  c\irc  li:is  been  taken  to  preserve  it  all  these  years.     Thus  the 
oldest  of  all  the  gold  hicqucr  work  ia  japan     iho  scabbard  ot  luc 
Emperor  Seimu's  sword,  and  ihe  next  is  this  casket  for  the  Buddhist 
Scriptures.    The  design  on  this  casket  is  a  stream  with  water  bird«, 
rocks,  and  water  plants.    The  gold  powder  osed  on  it  is  vciy  rough, 
and  looks  like  gold  lacquer  of  fiFed  powJeVr  '  " 
...^  ^      Hikcquer,  altlioug¥,~«s  weliave  seen,  not  used  on  ceremonial  occa- 
»  ^     sions,  yet  gradually  made  its  way,  and  we  find  the  following  record  in  a 
!:  ^  book  called  "  HanchobunsvL"    "  On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Mura- 

kami, a  man  named  Fujiwara  Sane)  ori  presented  many  things  in  honour 
of  the  dead.    Among  the  alms  given  to  the  priests  on  that  occasion,  were 
gold  and  silver  lacquer  boxcs,  one  for  each."    This  would  show  that 
^    ^  the  priests  liked  and  accepted  the  lacquer  ware.    One  of  the  improve- 

«      *'*.'^     ments  in  design,  was  putting  Chinese  characters  on  the  gold  lacquer. 
'  This  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Buntoku  (851-859 

A.  D.  )  Year  hy  year  some  improvements  in  design  were  made,  and  we 
have  an  old  record  of  a  beautiful  design  of  cranes*  tortoises*  and 
chrysanthemum^  inlaid  upon  a  bo.x  presented  to  the  E!nj)eror  Yözei 
(877-885  A.  Y).)  un  his  bL\enteenth  birthday.  The  Empetur  Kwazan 
(985-987  A.  1).  )iiiteic>led  iuiiisclf  esj^ecially  in  lacquer  manufacture;  the 
^V^l^Oàs  ul  his  con>,  >rt  so  preyed  on  his  mind,  that  after  reigning  only  three 
rc^  years,  he  alniicated  in  favour  uf  Iiis  son.    As  he  could  imt  spend  his 

^  wluilc  lime  in  prayer  and  meditation,  he  l)CL;an  lo  turn  his  .iltontiun  to 

*^      /       _  valions  Iiandiworks,  and  especially  tO  lac^pier.     He  luvenlcd  two  new 
^'tl^i.^  ^designs  namely,      Jloraiuin"*  or        "  Elysiau  mountain"  and  the 
t-  ko'wa'fi'     "  ^^"^^^»  Asfiinagii  "  or  the  "  long  hands  and  long  feet."    What  this 
^  ?    ^  latter  design  was,  is  lost  in  obscurity  ;  but  so  many  improvements  were 
I         I  made  at  this  time,  owing  to  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  ex-£mpen>r, 
v.       ithat  gold  lacquer  was  exported  to  China  and  won  there  a  high  re- 
'       in  ^    putation.    In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ichijö  (988-I000  A.  D.)  a 
^       priest  named  ShQzen  went  to  China,  and  took  with  him,  as  presents  to 
I  I  J       the  Chinese,  some  gold  lacquer  boxes  611ed  with  various  products  of 
^      Japan.    It  is  evident  that  the  haughty  Chinese  were  much  impressed 
with  their  beauty,  for  the  record  states  how  they  put  down  a  minute 
description  of  them  all    The  lacquer  manufacturers  were  paid  high 
wages,  and  gold  dust  was  used  abundantly.    As  a  result,  the  gold 

*  see  the  accompanying  UlmtntloR  of  designs. 
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lacquer  was  very  expenirive  in  those  days.    The  court  paid  liberally, 

so  the  lacquerer  had  time  to  devote  himself  to  the  p^ection  of  his  art;  ) 

and  many  exquisite  works  were  done  at  the  time  of  the  Heian  era. 

Another  of  the  oldest  pieces  of  lacquer  extant  is  a  casket  for  the 
Buddhist  Scriptures,  kept  in  the  temple  of  Ninnaji,  at  Kyoto,  and  the 
next  is  a  limono^ox  in  the  temple  of  Hdryuji  at  Nara  which  has  now  ^t-^  " 
become  a  possession  of  the  Impérial  Household.   Judging  from  its 
design  of  the  "  Elysian  mountain  and  *'  cranes  upon  a  pine  tree/  we  « 
may  decide  that  this  bos  is  not  more  than  nine  centuries  old.   We  have 
a  few  specimens  of  lacquer  dating  from  the  eighth  century.    One  is  the  ^ 
interior  of  a  small  shrine,  in  the  temple  of  Ch"sônji*  in  Rikuchû. 
The  two  pillars  there  are  wonderfully  well  done  with  six  gods  gold- 
lacquered  on  each.    Gold  is  abundantly  used  on  it.    There  is  also  a  t 
casket  called  **  kaUnoagunwia  no  /^^a^ö  "  (broken  wheeled  casket)  in 
possession  of  Count  Matsudaira.    This  casket  is  the  oldest  specimen  of 
hîramakiyè  (flat  old  lacquer)  remaining  to  us.     Another  Hille  box  * 
called  "  SankrJ  ib)"  is  kept  in  the  Museum  at  Uyeno  Park.    It  is 
about  eight  centuries  old  and  has  now  several  spots  on  it.  Usually, 
spots  appear  in  Chinese  gold  lacquer  when  it  is  two  or  three  hundred 
years  old,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  Japanese  gold  lacquer  shows  ^pots  d 
even  after  five  centuries.    Now  let  us  name  llie  provinces  where  lacquer  *^*''^^  i 
was  mostly  produced  in  the  middle  ages.     They  are  Isé,  Owari, 
Mikawa,  and  Tôtômi  in  TOkaido;  Tamba,  Tang  )  and  Tajima  in  San- 
indö  ;  Harinia,  liitchü  and  Bingo  in  Sanyôdô  ;  and  Chikugo  and 
Bungo  in  Saikaidô. 

TiiK  Kamaklka  era. 
In   the    reign   ot    the    l^m])eror  Gotcha,  (1185-1198  A.  E.) 
Minamftto  Yoritomo  esiablished  his  military  (îovernnient  at  Kamakura,  v  ^ 
and  the   Kamakura  era  besoins  from  that   time.     \'oritomo,  being  ^  • 

a  frugal  man,  avoided  all  c.xlravagance,  and  it  might  be  supposed   

thai  lliii  example  would  throw  back  the  lacquer  manufacture,  l^i  not-  '~-'^»- 
withstanding  the  frugality  \\ Inch  Yoritomo  inculcated  and  the  people    «♦  - 
practiced,  gold  lacL^er_  continued  to  be  made  and  useil  in  the  nine  ^  ^ 
generations  constitniing  the  Kamakura  era.    But  aller  lins  ihc  amount  ^  . 
of  gold  produced  in  the  land  became  much  less,  and  consequently,  less 
gold  was  used  In  the  gold  manufacture,  and  by  this  we  judge  if  a  piece 

*  Sec  the  description  ot  this  temple  ia  the  columos  of  Reviews  in  this  number. 
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..  <  •  y      of  lacquer  dates  or  not  from  the  Kamakura  period.  Chrysanthemums 
were  greatly  in  favour  to  those  days.  The  Emperor  Gotoba,  after  res^- 
ing  his  throne  built  a  villa  at  Mings^  a  little  village  near  Kyoto,  and 
giving  it  the  name  of  '*Minasé  Palace  "  planted  there  many  chrysanthe- 
^  mums.   They  were  called  the  Minasé  chrysanthemums  and  the  Emperor 
•    ^"^f  AAteuii^jlfjl^  very  fond  of  them  ;  this  partiality  extended  to  the  people  and  in 
^ .  consequence  this  flower  appears  on  their  lacquer  work.   The  design  of 

^  A  t        *  'broken  wheel''*  we  see  very  often  on  the  works  of  the  Kamakura  period, 
and  its  meaning  is  thus  explained  in  one  of  the  ancient  books  :  the 
character  for  wheel  is  like  a  running  stream  or  "current."  Thus  the 
*  '  broken  wheel  "  was  painted,  meaning  a  current   Acatjet  and  an  ink- 
-  box  preserved  in  Hachiman  Temple,  Kamakura,  have  chrysanthemums 
on  them  also.   The  casket  was  sent  to  the  Exhibition  held  in  Vienna, 
^      ^  .u*  K 1873.   Sad  to  say,  however,  on  its  way  home,  a  shipwreck  took  place 
f'««tv    and  the  old  lacquer  was  buried  in  the  great  deep.    A  proof  that  the 
r4L-  ^«jtfi4»<v frugality  at  the  time  of  the  Kamakura  period  did  not  restrict  the  growth 
of  lacquer  work,  but  rather  helped  to  improve  it,  is  a  record  of  a 
Buddhist  image  of  gold  lacquer  in  Senyöji  at  Kyötu  (the  temple  in  which 
the  great  funeral  service  for  the  iate  Empress  Dowager  was  performed.) 
Now  previous  to  the  Emperor  Antokn  (tt8s-ii86  A.  D.)  the  last 
Emperor  of  the  Heian  period,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  gold  lacquered 
Buddhist  image»  which  shows  that  gold  lacquering  became_inore  and 
more  used  in  the  time  of  the  iTamakura  era.    ft  is  also  supposed  that 
I  ^  sr^  *y  gSÎ3  lacquer  relief  was  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  that  period  and, 
^  attained  its  perfection  in  the  era  of  the  Ashilcaga  Hoiise.   An  old  box 

preserved  in  the  Mishima  Shinto  shrine  is  a  work  of  those  days.  It 
has  a  figure  of  plum  blossoms  with  pines  and  waterbirds  and  even  some 
characters. 

Frok  Nanbokuchô  to  thk  smd  op  tkk  Ashikaga  pRRfoa 
Before  commencing  the  period  of  Nanbokuchô  (  1 3 3  6- 1 3  S  7  A.  D.  ) 
and  that  of  the  Ashikaga  era  (1397- 1587  A.  D.),  let  us  have  a 
little  glimpse  of  the  circumstances  of  that  time.  After  H6jÖ  Tokimuné 
had  bravely  defeated  the  Chinese,  when  they  came  with  an  enormous 
force  to  invade  the  western  coast  of  Japan,  in  the  year  1S75  A.  D.,  the 
intercourse  between  China  and  our  countiy  was  formally  cut  off  save 
private  communications  between  priests  and  merchants  of  both.  The 

*  see  the  accompanying  illustration  ot  designs. 
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downfall  of  the  Hôjô  House  was  soon  followed  by  the  civil 
war  of  the  Nanbokucho,  or  the  North  and  Sonih  Parties,  (huing  fifty 
years.  The  restlessness  of  the  people  at  that  time  debarred  them  from 
doing  any  long  or  patient  work  ;  and  every  branch  of  industry  declined, 
including  the  gold  lacquer  manufacture.  A  few  there  were  among  the 
priests,  who  laboured  still  at  gold  lacquer  but  they  weic  very  hv:.   ^ ^^^^jj^ 

from  China  bought  gold  lacquer  wares  very  cheaply,  and  sending  them 
to  their  native  land  gained  immense  profit.     At  this  time,  two  things  ^^/Jt 

cquer  ;  the  value  of  goM  ^  |  £^ 
which  since  the  beginninr:  of  the  Kamakura  era  had  increased  became  ^^iTL 


Taking  advantage  of  the  civil  conflict,  in  Japan,  the  cunning  merchants  1  "'^V 

ply,  and  sending  them  *  '  *^  * 

t  this  time,  two  things  ^ 

occurred  whicii  had  an  effect  upon  gold  lacq 


at  this  lime  exceedingly  high.    In  order  to  use  ihe  least  gold  possible,  l^^*       ^ .  .|  tfl. 

and  yet  to  give  a  show  of  richne^c,  the  employment  of  a  thick  under- ' 

ground,  which  had  its  origin  i:i  the  Kamakura  era,  was  practiced,  ^ 

so  ns  to  have  gold  in  relief.      The  other  is  the  adoption  of  the.j^^^_^^^<^^ 

pictures  of  the  Hokusö  school.    The  designs  arc  generally  young 

ligers,  or  plums  and  bamboos.    This  came  from  China  through  the 

intercourse    of   the  priests    who    exchanged   presents   of  Hokusö  jr- 

pictures.    The  first  person  who  copied  the  pictures  of  the  Hokusö*^ 

school  in  Japan  was  Josetsu,  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  Sokökuji 

in  Kyoto.      He  was  a  great  favourite  of  Yoshimitsu,   the  third 

Shôgun  of  the  Ashikaga  House.     We,  therefore,  know  that  gold 

lacquer  ware  with  Hokusö  pictures  may  be  attributed  to  the  time 

after  Yoshimitsu.    When  the  fifty  years'  conflict  between  the  North 

and  South  Yns  over  and    peace  restored  through  Yoshimitsu, 

the  people  who  were  tired  of  the  long  war,   once  more  turned  Cm^Ui.^ 

their  attention  to  peaceful  avocations.    Three  things  mark  ibe  gold-  '^^'^ 

lacquer  work  of  the  Ashikaga  era.    The  one  is  the  small  amount  of  , 

gold  employed  ;  the  second,  the  gold  lacquer  in  relief;  and  the  third,-        •  o  ^ 

the  adoption  of  pictures  of  the  Hokusö  school.    However,  an  inter«^  ^ '^H*^! 

Tuptfon  to  the  popularity  of  gold  lacquer  arose  at  this  time.    Yoshi«»  ^ 

mitsu,  considering  the  exhausted  state  of  the  finances  of  the  countiy,  *a#v^*"tVo 

wished  to  renew  the  communication  with  China,  to  enrich  and  strengthen 

the  country  by  exporting  our  manufactures.    His  desire  was  accom- 

plished,  but  in  return  we  had  to  import  many  of  the  Chinese  products.  ^  ;  ^^^4 

Especially  many  artjcles  painted  in  various  colours,  red,  black,  or  yeilgw  o     •  ^  'Jjjj^ 

etc.,  were  abundantly  brought  in.   Out  of  curiosity,,  men  of  wealth  v 
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-jtft*w>irw  gild  dignity  bought  these  wares  wttbout  questioning  their  prices  la 
y»^  X  t*<^^'^  this  manner,  a  dainty  little  box  of  gold  lacquer  was  deprived  of  its  place, 
by  some  red  or  yeHow  box  of  Chinese  workmanship.   Thus  the  admira- 
•><^  VmTi'^  don  of  the.  people  for  gold  lacquer  decreased  a  little.    But  in  China,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Japanese  gold  lacquer  was  highly  esteemed,  and  the 
Chinese  at  last  resolved  to  manufacture  it  themselves.    In  the  year  1429 
«A  *jJ^    A.  B.,  they  sent  workmen  to  Japan  to  learn  the  art  of  making  it  ;  and 
Im»!*  0^    on  their  return  it  was  bi^n  in  China.   So  we  see  that  the  Chinese  gold 
Tp^j^       lacquer  manufacture,  is  not  more  than  six  centuries  old.   The  Sb^gun 
mr\4         Asbikaga  Yoshtmasa  (1437-1467  A.  D.)  better  known  as  the  '*Loid 
*         Higashiyama  "  was  a  man  of  great  luxury.    His  love  for  gold  lacquer 
ware  being  specially  great,  he  did  not  spare  any  amount  of  money  for 
«       .     a  piece  of  exquisite  work.    As  the  result,  many  craftsmen  in  this  act 
^     *    such  as^KOami  or  Igarasfai  weie  seen  in  his  time.    Kôami  may  weirbe 
\    xuC  ^^l^^.^^.^'^'S'"^^^'  of  thg^tylc  of  the  gold  lacquer  of  the  Higashij'ama 
\  period    He'employed  for  his  ùnderdralT  the  pictures  of  the  famous 

^  I^Oami,  Shôami,  and  Geiami,  and  also  those  of  Tosa  Mitsunobu.  But 

*^  he  employed  the  pictures  of  Mitsunobu  only  for  the  gold  lacquer  in 

relief    Gold  lacquer,  which  was  greatly  improved  and  won  popularity 
^    '  '    '  o    under  the  Lord  Higashiyama,  received  again  a  blow,  when  in  the  middle 
^-'^^^•'^oftheAshikaga  era  civil  war  broke  out  lasting  for  about  a  century  and  a 
half.  Afl  a  consequence  of  constant  conflicts,  the  minds  of  the  people 
became  harsbi  and  even  in  gold  lacquer  ware  they  chose  rough  designs, 
'     .     '    rather  than  fine  and  polbhed  ones.   At  this  time,  a  strange  design  was 
r  *  •  J**^*^ployed.    In  lacquering  river  scenery  on  the  cover  of  an  inkbox, 
^^^^^  '  ihey  would  paint  the  scenery  of  Arashiyama   (a  famous  mountain  in 
I    Kyoto)  beyond  the  river,  with  some  maples  and  cherryblossoms  ;  and 
then,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  they  would  represent  a  water  mill,  an 
imitation  of  the  famous  "  water  mill  of  Saga.  "    Concaving  the  cover  of 
the  inkbox,  they  would  put  on  it  a  wheel  made  of  some  metal,  and 
an  axis  underneath  to  make  the  mill  revolve.    This  design  was  in  fashi- 
•"ön  for  about  one  century.    At  this  period,  ihcy  began  employing  gold 
-     ^Jv^       lacquer  on  various  articles  hitherto  not  so  honoured.     But  as  the 

CS  were  used  as  ornatpcnts,  gold  lacquer  waies  were 
Xt.^'i*^    employed  more  for  daily  use.     When  the  Ashikaua  jieriod  came  to  an 
I  .        ;..vvi-cnd  in  the  year  15S6A.  D.  and  Oda  Nobuiu.^a  c.iu.e  into  power, 
,  ,  -  ^       gold  lacquer  ware  was  at  its  lowest  point.    So  lilile  gold  was  used  and 
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Katawacuruma. 
(Broken  Wheels) 


TsurV'Kaiikbishi. 
(Crane  and  Tortohe). 


Matsubamizuku. 
(Pine  and  Crane). 


TToRAI-SAN. 

(Elysian  Mountain). 
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-the  lacquer  was  so  rough  arid  ugly  that  it  was  beiicalh  aller.tion.  When 
'Hideyoshi,    succeeding    Nohunag^a,  brought  the  wliole  country  to 
subjection,  the  various  manufacturcrcs  and  artisans  scattered  all  over  '^§JLjt^^f^^ 
the  country  sought  aq:ain  their  abode  in   Kyoto  and  res,umcf1  their  j  é» 
occupations.    A  record  tells  us  that  the  experts  in  gold  lacquer  gather-  ^ 
-Cd  together  in  Karasumaru  Street,  Kyoto.    Therefore  to  say  a  piece  was       *•  fpf^* 
**  Karasumaru  make  "  meant  a  good  piece.    In  the  year  1586  A.  D. , 
when  Hideyoshi  built  a  magnificent  castle  in  Kyoto  and  had  the  honour'?^ 
of  a  visit  from  the  Emperor  Goyozci,  he  offered  him  many  presents_bi}t    t  l^Av  4»* 
no  lacquei^ware  was  amon^jhem.    However,  the  thirty  nagnrmochi  {x  ^  ' 


long  client)  and  twenty  kdr,ihifsu  (a  leather  trunk)  used  to  contain  those 
presents  had  on  them  the  Imperial  crest  in  gold  lacqner.    This  was  the 

beginning  of  employing  gold  lacquer  on  chests  and  trunks.    The  ^iv^*^- 

chrysanthemum  and  kiri  (Paulownia  Imperialis)  were  decided  on  as  ^^^^vV^^-^Ä-' ''^ 

iheTmperial  crest  in  the  time  of  the  £mperor  Goyôzei,  but  even  after-  Î5fct4^v' 

-wards  they  were  privately  used  by  some  people  ;  so  at  the  time  of  Hide-  ^  ôl^  • 
yo»bi  a  law  was  issued  strictly  forbidding  the  people  to  use  them. 

From  Toyotomi  to  tuk  End  of  the  Tokugawa  TfiRioD. 
(1597-1867  A.  D.) 

We  now  enter  upon  the  period  when  the  gold  lacquer  manufacture  %r 
became  again  prosperous,  extending  from  the  last  part  of  the  Toyotomi  ^^.^  ^ 
period  through  the  years  of  the  Tokugawa  Shôgunate:    A  man  named  k/0*t^^-«. 
Honami  KTA  ctsu  did  a  great  ^eaJ  to  revive  the  art.    He  was  bom  in  tbe  ^ 
latter  part  of  the  Ashikaga  era,  and  during  a  life  of  eighty-six  years^ 
witnessed  the  downfall  of  the  Ashikaga  and  Toyotomi  Houses  and  the 
rise  oi  the  Tokugawa  Shôgunatc.    Being  exceedingly  gifted  in  drawing 
and   penmanship,  he  planned  many  new  designs^    In  ihe  time  of 
Hidetada,  the  second  Sbôgun  of  Tokugawa,  there  was  a  man  named 
Kp-ami  Chôjû,  a  great  expert  in  this  art.    He  received  an  order  lo 
make  a  set  of  lady's  utensils  which  a  daughter  of  the  Shogun  was  to 
take  with  her  at  her  marriage  with  the  Emperor.    He  spent  six  years 
on  them,  and  when  finished,  they  were  of  matchless  beauty.  The 
figures  on  them  were  some  stems  of  chrysantliemums.    Marqub  Toku- 
gawa, the  fortner  Lord  of  Owari,  preserves  now  a  set  of  utensils  made  b'y 
Chôjû  after  three  year's  labour.    It  was  brought  into  his  house  when  a 
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daughter  of  the  third  Shôgun  married  his  ancestor.     It  is  also  an  exqui- 
site piece  and  stands  as  a  model  of  the  work  of  the  K\vanyci  period 
-Xi^U^VM        (1616-1630  A.  D.).    There  is  anotlici  great  piece  oi  that  era  still 
S  vnV»#         preserved.    It  is  the  inside  wa1!  of  the  ii.nermost  shrine  dedicated  to 
A^'iVtitfr^     the  second  Shôgun  in  the  Shiba  terii[ilo.     The  designs  represent  the 
«    if  eight  celebrated  scenes  in  Cliina.    The  artisan  of  this  work  is  now  uti- 

«.0  known,  but  considering  the  time  of  its  work  ancî  the  circumstances,  we  maiy 

assunie  it  to  be  the  work  of  that  Chôjû.    The  time  of  the  fifth  Shôgun 
^oju,^t*t*^  (1687-1704  A.  D.  )  was  the  golden  age  of  gold  lacquer.    Many  gifted 
'      artists  arose  and  many  exquisite  pieces  were  finished.    The  way  for  the 
^     use  of  lacquer  was  widened  too.    Not  only  on  trays  and  inkboxes,  but 
\  ^  even  on  wash-basins,  batli-tubs  and  ^^Vjiiiuii'*^  lacquer  work  was 

freely  employed.  When  the  fifth  Shôgun  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Prince  Takaisukasa,  the  sedan  chair  she  rode  in  on  her  wedding  day 
was  covered  with  gold  lacquer.  It  is  kept,  now,  in  the  Imperial 
Museum,  Uyeno.  Of  course,  those  who  used  the  waterballs  and  bath- 
tubs of  gold  lacquer  were  the  princes  and  feudal  lords  of  wealth. 
^  However,  the  best  model  of  that  time,  the  famous  Gcnroku  era,  is  the 
J  (a  set  of  small  boxes  carried  suspended  from  the  bell,  used 

^r^«  '  ^  for  carrying  medicine  or  the  seal).  The  mrô  was  in  such  fashion  at 
that  time  that  no  man  without  one  was  considered  a  fine  gentleman, 
and  they  vied  with  each  other  to  wear  the  most  beautiful.  Among  the 
^  many  makers  of  inrb,  Kyöjirö^Kajikawa  was  the  most  skilful.  His 
mrôs  are  really  wonderful  in  their  perfection.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
^  Genroku  era,  a  man  named  Qgawa  commenced  to  make  gold  lacquer 
ware  inlaid  with  porcelain.  The  works  of  the  Genroku  era  were  not 
only  beautiful  in  appearance  but  very  strong.  Some  of  the  lacquer 
work  sent  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition  in  1873  were  wrecked  on  their 
homeward  voyage,  and  being  drawn  out  of  the  water  sixteen  months 
later,  were  found  to  be  undamaged  by  the  salt  water  in  appearance  and 
quite  sound. 

qr^  t  ^        The  little  gold  produced  in  the  succeeding  yeais»  however,  made 
*\  the  gold  lacquer  wares  worse  and  worse.   They  could  not  employ  as 

^         much  gold  as  was  neccessary»  and  yet  they  tried  to  give  just  as  good 
"^•y^^       an  appearance.    As  a  result,  the  articles  became  very  poor,  and  as 
/N^^  ,^  they  lost  their  beauty,  in  the  time  of  the  eighth  Shôgun,  (17 10-1747) 

there  was  a  great  demand  for  old  lacquer  made  in  the  era  of 
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men  to  inspect  and  judge  ihe  quality  and  the  time  of  its  production.  0 


The  weighty  questions  such  as  opening  ports  to  foreign  nations, 
and  signing  treaties  with  them  occupied  the  last  years  of  the  Tokii- 
gawa  Shôgunatc  and  it  was  a  time  of  great  commotion  throughout 
Japan.  As  is  the  case  on  all  such  occasions,  every  art  and  industry 
was  put  a^ide.  The  minds  of  people  being  filled  with  anxiety  as  to  the 
future,  many  were  glad  to  dispose  of  fancy  particles  and  utensils  at  very 
low  prices.  Gold  lacquer  ware  of  exquisite  art  w  as  disposed  of  in  like 
manner  ;  and  merchants  noticing  that  foreigners  admired  it  they  went 
to  Yokohama  and  sold  the  articles»  leaving  very  little  in  the_j:oujilry. 
It  is  indeed  a  sad  fact  ;  and  yet,  we  may  have  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  those  wares  which  we  now  miss  so  much  have  been  the  source  of 
bringing  foreigneirs  to  admire  the  gold  lacquer  works  of  Japan  as  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  fine  arts.  The  ten  orlwenty  years  following  were 
a  bad  lime  for  gold  lacquer;  the  two  artists  who  have  done  the  most  tO 
bring  it  again  into  favour  are  Shibata  Zeshin  and  Ogawa  Shômîn, 
the  latter  being  the  one  who  copied  the  work  of  that  old  scabbard  of 
the  sword  of  the  Emperor  Seimu  before  mentioned. 


(Mr.  Kurokawa  Is  a  profiessor  of  Japanese  Lileratare  in  the  T&kyfi  Inpexfol 
University.  The  above  artlde  iS  an  anthoriaed  txandatioii.] 


Among  them  lychara  Jizen  was  the  best  known. 


Mayobx  Kvkoxawa. 
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THE  MILItARY  SYSTEM  OF  QUARANTINE 

DÜRING  THE  JAPAN-CHINA  WAR* 

Otir  country  has  won  great  renown  daring  the  last  campaign, 
i^ietorions  on  land  aa  well  as  at  sea.  It  is  plain  that  new  experience 
which  will  be  tiseful  in  the  fnttlre,  have  been  made  in  connexion  lirf  A 
the  Field-Sanitary-System.  The  same  may  be  said  about  the  quarän- 
tinîng  of  troops.  When  in  February  1895  the  result  of  the  war  wis 
to  be  foreseen,  many  people  were  solely  occupied  with  the  thought  df 
how  the  returning  troops  were  to  be  received.  But  far  more  import- 
lint  was  the  c|nestion  by  what  means  could  any  epidemics  be  prevent- 
ed after  the  war,  for  epidemics,  as  history  proves,  unfortunately  follow 
only  too  frequently  in  the  foot-steps  of  war. 

It  is  rarely  the  case  that  a  campaign  is  quite  free  from  them; 
usually  they  break  out  during  or  after  the  war,  and  destroy  many  lives, 
through  which  the  country  and  its  productive  strength  is  injured  even 
more  than  by  the  war  itself.  Therefore  it  was  necessary  before  the 
troops  could  triumphantly  return  home,  to  make  sure,  by  means  of 
Quarantine  Regulations,  that  they  did  not  bring  with  them  any  epide- 
mics from  China  or  Korea.  His  Excellency  Baron  T.  Ishiguio, 
Surgeon*General  and  Director  of  the  Medical  Bureau  in  the  Department 
of  Army  bad  long  foreseen  this,  and  had  made  suggestions  to  the 
Minister  of  Army,  about  the  arrangements  concerning  the  quarantining 
of  the  returning  troops.  He  had  also  expressed  his  opinion  to  the 
Home  Minister  about  the  necessity  for  the  strictest  prophylactic  regula- 
tions for  the  prevention  of  epidemics. 

As  His  Excellency  Baron  G.  Kodama,  Major-General  and  Vice- 
Minister  of  Army  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  quarantine  of  the 
troops  was  absolutely  necessary  at  the  end  of  the  war,  he  immediately 
accepted  the  proposals  of  Baron  T.  Ishiguro  aud  conferred  with  htm 
on  the  subject 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  T.  Hasegawa,  Member  of  the  Central  Deputa- 

*  The  present  article  is  a  resume  of  the  report  origiualiy  prepared  in  German 
by  Dr.  S.  Goto,  Director  of  the  Sanitary  Bureau  in  the  Department  for  Home  Affairs, 
and  presented  itcenüy  to  varions  Govemmeob  and  medial  audiori ties  In  Europe 
and  America. 
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tion  for  (he  Board  of  .Health,  had  made  similar  proposals  to  the  Home 
Minister;  and  thu  Central  Deputation  elected  roe  from  amon^  the 
otiier  members  to  travel  with  Mr.  K.  Kvmé  to  the  Headquarters  at 
Hiroshima*  in  order  to  deliberate  with  the  above  named  gentlemen  con- 
cerning the  prophylactic  rules  and  regulations.  .     .  : 

At  this  council  Baron  Kodama  suggested  that  the  War  Offics 
should  be  responsible  for  the  quarantine  of  the  soldiers,  mililaff 
officials  and  transportation  ships,  which  were  returning  from  the  seat 
of  war,  and  that  the  Home  Office  should  hold  itself  responsible  for  the 
measures  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  epidemics  in  the 
country  itself.  The  matter  was  actually  settled  in  this  way,  and  I  could 
but  admire  the  rapid  and  sensible  decision  of  Baron  Kodama. 

The  division  of  the  prophylactic  duties  having  been  thtis  decided 
upon,  the  War  Office  was  at  once  to  begin  with  the  Quarantine  Regula- 
tions for  the  troops.  But  as  Baron  Ishiguro  was  obliged  to  leave  soon 
after  for  Port  Arthur  with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  as  the  other 
gentlemen  were  extremely  occupied  with  their  military  duties,  Baron 
Ishiguro  asked  me  if  I  wuulU  not  undertake  the  work.  At  first  I 
refused,  hut  t>n  his  pressing  me  and  putting  the  situation  clearly  before 
me,  I  deciilcd  to  cairj  out  ilie  work  allotted  lo  me  willi  ûiihfulness  and 
devotion,  and  so  become  in  a  small  degree  of  some  use  lo  my  country. 
I  gave  m)self  up  entirely  to  the  matter  and  handed  in  the  plans 
concerning  the  organisation  of  the  Quarantine  Division,  the  method 
and  order  of  qtiarantine,  the  architectoral  arrangements,  the  erection 
of  m'achinery  etc.,  and  all  the  necessary  contrivances. 

On  April  ist  Baron  Kodama  was  made  Chief  of  the  Division  and 
I  and  others  were  elected  as  officials  (through  the  Imperial  decree^ 
March  3rd  of  that  year)  in  connexion  with  the  Military  Quarantint 
Division.  Since  then  all  our  energies  have,  been  expended  on  thia 
work»  and  I  therefore  have  the  honour  of  writing  this  report 

The  object  of  the  quarantine  of  troops  is,  according  to  the 
modem  basis  of  epidemic,  to  fight  against  the  spread  of  conngiout 
diseases  which  always  accompany  a  campaign.  Although  this  object 
is  undoubtedly  a  good  one,  yet  the  feelings  of  many  are  hurt  by  the 
idea  of  disinfection,  detention,  etc.  So  the  quarantine  officials  encounter 
many  difficulties  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties.  In  order  to  overcome 
difficulties  the  following  conditions  are  necessary  : 
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I«    The  quarantine  officials  mnst  have  nofficieDt  authority. 

IL  The  arrangements  of  the  quarantine  establishment  must  be 
conducted  on  the  baais  of  modem  epidemiology. 

III.  In  the  canying  out  of  the  quarantine  the  various  duties  must 
be  well  regulated  and  kept  apart. 
'    If  these  conditions  are  not  observed,  the  object  of  the  quarantine 
cannot  be  attained.   Therefore  our  Military  Quarantine  Division  was 
constructed  entirely  upon  these  three  principles. 

With  r^rd  to  the  first  condition  the  Division  was  neither  subor- 
dinate to  the  Field-Sanitaiy-Division  nor  yet  to  the  Medical  Bureau 
in  the  Department  of  Army  but  was  a  purely  indépendant  institution 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  Army  and  bound  to  obey  his 
instructions.  No  exceptions  were  made  and  all  those  returning  from 
the  seat  of  war,  includiogeren  the  wardships,  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
qnaiantine. 

With  regard  to  the  ««coiftf  condition,  steam  disinfecting  apparatuses 
of  the  very  newest  kind  were  supplied.  Those  articles  which  could  not 
be  disinfected  by  steam  were  chemically  disinfected,  and  baths  were 
provided  for  the  men.  Each  disinfecting  division  were  divided  into 
two  sectioi»-^he  infected  and  the  disinfected* 

Concerning  the  thù^d  condition,  all  the  official  duties  were  well 
defined  and  ordered  so  that  the  work  might  be  free  from  interruptions, 
and  the  occurrence  of  any  disturbance  be  prevented. 

But  although  the  method  and  arrangement  of  the  system  of  quar- 
antine was  based  on  these  three  principles,  the  carrying  out  of  the 
same  depended  largely  upon  the  officials  employed  and  therefore  these 
were  chosen  with  especial  care.  The  officials  themselves  were  chosen 
flcm  among  the  officers,  whereas  the  workmen  for  each  division  were 
llbosen  from  such  noncommissioned  officers  and  soldiers  as  pc^sessed 
hilsides  a  healthy  constitution  the  necessary  education  for  their  duties. 

As»  however,  the  work  of  disinfecting  and  quarantine  is  very 
dangerous,  the  workmen,  besides  being  able  to  act  quickly  and  ener- 
getically, must  know  how  to  avoid  these  dangers.  For  this  reason  some 
Instruction  was  necessary.  Before  the  opening  of  the  quarantine,  the 
workmen  received  some  practical  instruction  and  books  relating  to  their 
various  duties  were  distributed  among  them.  Besides  this  special  staff, 
other  mechanical  contrivances  were  necessary,  and  were  therefore 
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provided;  snch  as  electric  light,  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  in  all 
directions»  steamboats  Ux  commnnicatton,  etc.  It  was  not  nntil  all  this 
was  In  working  order  that  the  great  task  of  disinfection  could  be  begun. 
Many  objections  were  made  when  the  plan  for  quarantining  the  troops 
first  became  known.  People  declared  that  this  regulation  would  create 
great  distuibanoe  in  the  transportation  of  the  troops  and  the  military 
communication  ;  and  furthermore  that  it  was  not  right  to  receive  the 
triumphantly  return  ing  soldiers  in  this  way. 

Many  believed  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  so  great  a  design 
in  so  short  a  time.  We  were  looked  upon  as  madmen»  when  it  was 
known  that  a  sum  of  at  least  one  million  yen  was  necessary.  In  short 
the  danger  of  an  epidemic  after  the  war  was  considered  greatly  ez* 
aggerated  and  our  plan  was  called  a  mere  whim.  But  the  détermina- 
tion  and  skiU  of  Baron  Ko^ma  won  the  day,  in  sinte  of  all  these 
objections.  Had  this  plan  not  been  carried  out,  and  had  the  system 
of  quarantine  and  the  disinfecting  process  been  omitted,  how  many  of 
our  brave  soldiers,  how  many  thousands  of  our  good  countrymen 
would  have  paid  the  penalty  with  their  lives?  Our  victorious  realm 
would  have  been  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  cruel  epidemics,  and  un- 
speakable misery  would  have  been  the  consequence.  It  is  a  common 
rule  to  take  all  possible  precautions  against  any  infectious  poison,  and 
the  system  of  harbour  quarantine  has  held  good  in  our  country  for 
many  years.  But  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  quarantine  of  troops 
took  place,  during  and  after  the  war.  It  is  true  that  such  arrange- 
menih  :iie  :ilso  to  be  found  in  Eurupcaii  States,  but  they  are  far  behind 
our  gical  UibliluLious  m  Hikoshima  and  Sakurashima,  Yet  îhc^c  are 
by  no  means  our  largest;  and  although  tlicy  can  diaiiit  a  i  2.^,00  to 
3,000  men  in  24  hours,  our  third  and  largest  station  at  N  iio  liima 
can  disinfect  6,000  men  in  the  same  time,  and  is  therefore  uuduubled- 
ly  liic  largest  in  the  world. 

In  Europe  the  soldiers  in  time  of  war  are  chiefly  transported  by 
train,  as  the  various  States,  with  the  exception  of  England,  all  lie 
on  the  same  continent,  and  as  warlike  expeditions  are  sclJoai  cauied 
on  across  the  sea.  But  they  are  comparatively  unimpoaant,  and  hither- 
to there  has  been  no  example  of  the  transport  of  such  a  number  of 
troops  across  the  sea,  as  in  the  last  Japan-China  war. 

Furthermore,  at  the  time  of  the  last  European  war  the  science  of 
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epidemiology  was  but  in  its  infancy.  Pathogeny  and  pathognomy  had 
not  reached  their  full  development  and  prophylactic  precautions  against 
epidemics  after  a  war  were  almost  unknown.  It  was  no  easy  task  to 
make  practical  use  of  these  scientific  improvements  and  to  carry  out 
these  precautions.  1  consider  it  a  privilege  that  I  was  called  upon  to 
carry  out  practically  part  ol  this  gieat  undertaking.  Tiiat  we  succeeded 
ai  a  uiiic  when  the  war  was  still  being  carried  on  mav  stand  as  a  proof 
that  our  realm  not  onlv  seeks  renown  in  warlike  dee.i>.  but  aUo  in  the 
extension  and  spread  of  culture  and  science.  Tokyo  was  made  the  seat 
from  which  the  direction:»  for  the  Military  Quarantine  Division  emanated, 
and  a  branch  oHice  was  opened  at  Hiroshima.  The  former  department 
began  its  duties  on  April  51h;  I  remained  wiiii  the  subordinate  oflkials 
at  the  branch  uflicc  and  busied  my.self  chiefly  with  superintending  the 
buildini;,  and  travelling  between  Ôiaka  and  Sluuionoseki.  Such  rapid 
progKss  was  made  that  by  May  9th  the  buildings  were  almost  done. 
I  ihctciure  decided  to  suggest  to  the  Minister  of  Army  through  the 
medium  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division,  that  the  opening  of  the  quaran- 
tine works  should  be  fixed  fur  June  ist.  Although  the  steam  engines 
•were  yet  being  built  and  the  building  ground  in  some  j)laces  had  not 
yet  been  raadc  level,  the  work  was  ready  by  the  above  mentioned 
date. 

In  uidei  10  make  sure  that  the  disinfeciing  apparatus  actually 
produced  safe  results,  in  accordance  with  theory,  1  not  only  put  the 
plans  before  the  members  of  the  Quarantine  Committee,  but  I  authoriz- 
ed Professur  Dr.  S,  Kilasat  >,  President  of  the  Hospital  for  Infectious 
Diseases,  to  examine  the  same.  He  therefore  received  a  commission 
from  the  Minister  of  Army  to  this  effect  and  travelled  to  each  institution 
in  turn,  where  lie  made  bacteriological  expcriii  cnis  and  gave  his  verdict 
that  the  operation  of  each  disinfecting  chamber  w.is  in  perfect  order, 
ftnd  absolute  disinfection  could  be  produced  in  30  minutes. 

With  the  ever  increasing  intlu.\  of  soldiers,  tlie  work  increa-^ed  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  staflF.  Unfortunately 
ft  typhoon  l)roke  out  on  July  241h  which  did  much  damage  by  destroy- 
ing the  1  arracks  and  breaking  down  the  dams.  Fortunately  the  dis- 
infecting apparatus  remained  undamaged  SO  that  the  works  could  be 
continued  without  mtei  ruption. 

Not  one  of  the  patients  were  injured  by  the  storm,  which  speaks 
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well  for  the  care  of  the  staff.  I  thought  the  occasion  very  favoiuable 
for  pathological  researches  and  communicated  this  to  the  Medical 
Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Army.  Bat  the  military  surgeons,  who 
cbtild  have  carrinl  on' then  reaearches  faad,  at  that  tine,  been  ordered 
to  other  important  posts».  Mr'tltat  d^l  dobtom  had  been  'appoinâid  tü 
help.  The  Minister  of  army  howevei;  made  known  ray  suggestion  tcf 
the  Home  Minister  and  in  consequence  Dn  T.  .Takàgi  .was  sent  At* 
though  he  was  able  to  give  but  a  few  days  to  these  researches  his  resnlia 
were  not  animportant;  a  fa<ît  which  gave  me  great  satisfacHon.  '  ■ 

The  reiransportation  gradually  decreased  and  the  branch  oAce  at 
Hiroshima  - was  removed  to  Tôky6  on  August  aoth.  The  quarantine 
Institution  al  Sakurajima  was  closed  on  September  ijtband  the  Military 
(^rantine  Division  was  suspended  on  October  -jtst. 

From  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Division  till  the  above  meu'- 
tioned  date,  seven  months  had  elapsed,  two  of  which  had  been  devoted 
to  preparation  and  five  to  the  actual  work  of  quarantine.  The  total 
cost  amounted  to  about  1»  160,000  yen.  Ships  and  moi  employed  for 
the  quarantine  amounted  respectively  to  687  and  232,346  and  the 
number  of  infected  articles  of  clothing,  the  luggage  and  various  objecls,- 
made  up  a  sum  of  933,799  pieces. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  acknowledged  the  g«)()d\vill  and  zeal 
of  the  quarantine  officials  by  presenting  the  staff  of  each  quarantine 
insliuition  uiih  a  certain  sum  of  money  as  a  reward.  I  was  accorded 
the  rre?,t  iionour  of  holding  a  lecture  at  the  Palace  before  his  Majesty 
the  Kmperor,  upon  the  particulars  of  the  Military  Quarantine  Division, 
ot  showing  him  the  drawings  and  plans  uf  each  quarantine  institu- 
tion and  of  explaining  by  means  of  a  model  the  disinfecting  apparatus, 
the  method  and  order  of  the  system  of  quarantine. 
•  .,        .  Shimpei  Goto. 
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In  these  ealigluened  days,  nearly  a  century  since  Emmanuel  Kant, 
the  German  Socrates,  promulgated  the  principle  of  inlernalional  federa- 
tion as  an  easy  means  of  securing  perpetual  peace  on  earth  ;  and  amidst 
the  ardent  enunciations  by  trie  renowned  Russian  sage,  Leo  Tolstoi, 
and  lively  echoes  of  the  general  public,  of  the  benign  doctrine  of  the 
fraternal  solidarity  of  the  nations,  it  is  a  matter  of  profound  regret  that 
we  should  confront,  in  our  own  country,  a  morbid  conservative 
effervescence  in  the  form  of  so-called  Japanism,  although  its  advocates 
among  the  intelligent  classes  are  limiled  to  a  small  number.  As  a 
rule,  conservative  elements,  assuming  a  more  or  less  serious  form 
now  and  then,  are  not  wanting  in  every  country,  and  Japan  is  no 
ez^ptioiL  Especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  seemingly  too  radical 
pngreis  of  our  country,  which  has  often  led  superficial  observers  to 
imagine  that  the  whole  people  have  become  wildly  intoxicated  with  the 
modern  spirit,  and  require,  above  all  things,  the  stamina  to  withstand 
the  shock  of  too  sudden  an  upheaval  of  ancient  ideas  and  the  plunge 
into  the  unknown,  the  present  reactionaiy  revulsion  is  not  after  all  an 
event  to  be  wondered  at.  We  cannot  however  at  this  premature  stage 
of  our  national  growth  acquiesce  in  any  retrogressive  agitation  that  may 
possibly  prove  an  impediment  to  the  free  entrance  of  new  principles 
and  better  ideas,  which  would  be,  as  they  heretofore  have  been,  in5;tru- 
menlal  in  the  further  development  of  Japan.  We  m  ust  always  keep  in  mind 
thai  we  have  started  late  in  the  race  of  nations,  and  consequently  are 
compelled  to  run  at  the  highest  speed  possible  in  order  to  overtake 
those  who  are  a  good  distance  ahead  of  us.  So  long  as  we  hold  the 
reins  carefully  and  direct  the  horse's  head  properly,  no  alarm  need  be 
entertained,  swift  though  our  pace  maybe: 

Now  the  enthusiastic  originators  and  advocates  of  Japanism, 
discarding  modern  religious  and  ethical  principles,  and,  like  fanatical 
Edward  Carpenter,  stigmatizing  western  civilization  as  rather  a 
cnise  to  humanity,  hysterically  indulge  in  the  delusion  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  the  most  superior  people  under  the  sun,  and  their  code  of  morals 
inherited  from  the  forefathers  is  so  good  as  to  require  no  improTemenC 
from  without, — a  delusion  precipitated  by  the  recent  victory  over  a 
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colossal  emjiire,  and  aggravated  in  no  small  measure  by  liic  alleged 
discoveiy  of  Professor  Marsh  that  the  average  brain  of  the  Japanese 
outweighs  that  oi  liie  boabiful  Caucasian.  Ah  1  nothing  could  be  more 
dangerous  I 

Of  all  national  inaladies,  there  is  none  more  pernicious  in  its- 
natuic  and  more  formidable  in  its  effect,  than  the  blind  worship  of  the 
past  aud  cuiisequent  self-satisfaction.  Self-satisfaction  is  an  ciimnous 
symptom  of  inertia  and  the  eventual  decay  of  the  state.  History  b'lo  ws 
iiiilaaces  in  which  sluggish  adhcsiuii  to  trite  nationalities  and 
sullen  resistance  to  all  innovation  has  caused  stagnation  of  social  life 
invauubly  followed  by  degeneration  ol  the  physical  (liculties.  Does 
not  the  faie  of  Egypt,  Persia,  India  or  China  confirm  this  in  language 
not  be  misunderstood?  The  roots  of  progress,  on  the  other  hand,  lie 
in  a  sense  of  want  and  the  desire  to  supply  that  want.  '*  Blessed  are 
the  poor  in  spirit  !  "  When  a  nation  is  keenly  sensitive  to  her  needs 
and  is  vigilant  to  And  means  of  satisfying  them,  then  and  only  then  sh 
may  become  broader  and  wiser.  And  is  it  not  high  time  for  us  to  push 
onward  and  seize  every  opportunity  to  improve  ourselves,  especially  111 
view  oi  the  fact  that  we  never  had  a  fairer  chance  nor  a  brighter  prospect 
for  national  development  than  the  present  ? 

Although  the  existing  stale  of  international  relations  may  not  allow 
all  men  to  be  so  cosmopolitan  as  Thomas  Paine,  whose  motto  was  : 
"  The  world  ii>  my  country  ;  and  to  do  good,  my  religion  ;  "  yet  no  one 
will  dispute  that  so  far  as  human  progress  is  concerned,  civilization  is 
the  common  property  of  the  world,  and  it  is  a  most  precious  privilege 
of  every  nation  that  she  may  reap  its  benefits  and  contribute  in  return 
to  its  grand  results.  The  modern  civilization  of  the  West  has  beea 
drawn  from  the  East,  which  was  the  birthplace  and  cradle  of  European 
language,  religion  and  ideas.  The  Roman  nationalities  were  refined, 
if  not  perfected,  by  Greek  civilization  ;  the  Greek  nationalities  by 
Phoenician  civilization  ;  the  Phoenician  nationalities  by  Egyptian 
civilization  ;  and  why  should  not  our  nationalities  profit  by  European 
civilization  and  contribute  in  return  to  the  universal  well-being  ? 

History  serves  to  prove  that  every  great  nation  has  become  so 
-    through  the  spirit  of  self-improvement  and  the  power  of  assimilating  the 
highest  and  best.    Russia,  for  instance,  up  to  Peter's  time,  was  in  a  rude 
and  almost  barbarous  condition.    That  we  now  find  little  difference 
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between  that  country  aiid  any  other  civilized  Itale,  is'chieffy,  if  not 
entirely,  due  to  that  great  Czar's  intent  resolution  to  Eûrbpeanize  bis 
Empire,  even  to  lilerally  clothe  bis  subjects  in  the  ''garments  of  Western 
civilization/'  Also  the  greater  part  of  the  recent  reforms  in  Germany, 
specially  those  known  as  Siem*s  ^fsiem,  are  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
production of  English  institutions  which  the  great  statesman  had  caie- 
folly  studied  while  visiting  England.  Now  let  us  ask,  how,  have  we 
made  Japan  what  it  is  ?  By  what  means,  more  particularly  speakings 
has  oar  Empire  rendered  itself  competent  tospriiig  forth  '  '  like  the  snake," 
(to  borrow  the  ingénions  expression  of  the  London  Times),  '-pasità 
nuvus  exuvh's  uiiidmque  juvenia,  into  the  fierce  competition  of  modem 
life  as  a  great  military,  naval,  and  commercial  i)o\ver  ?  "  As  we  are  too 
often  apt  to  estimate  things  as  we  find  them,  seldom  adverting^  to  the 
causes  by  which  they  have  l)ecn  produced  or  the  processes  through 
which  they  have  licen  bioughi  up  lo  what  they  arc,  it  may  be  good  for 
us  to  ucca'^ionally  stop  sht»rt  and  reflect  for  a  while. 

It  is  now  live  and  twenty  years  since  His  Imperial  Majesty,  our 
August  Sovereign,  was  graciously  pleased  to  declaie  in  the  memorable 
proclamation.'  "Seeking  biowlfdi^c  i>i  Ihr  zoorld,  \\q  shall  strengthen 
ihe  national  foundatioji."  A  policy  more  timely  and  prudent  than  this 
no  ruler  of  a  state  could  ever  have  set  forih.  For  lo  tliis  is  due  the 
character  of  our  present  progress,  distinguishing  us  from  all  other  Asiatic 
peoples,  who  still  remain  inert,  slothful,  half  moribund.  It  is  through 
the  judicious  pursuance  of  this  policy  that  Japan  has  cast  off  the  slougfa 
of  ancient  despotism  and  feudal  privilege,  together  with  the  deep-rooted, 
intense  conservatism  of  the  "  immemorial  East;  "  that  Japan  has  made 
many  and  great  discoveries  in  the  principles  of  government,  in  the  ideas 
of  liberty  and  even  of  morality  ;  and  that  Japan  has  accomplished  glori- 
ous achievements  in  the  work  of  amelioration  and  renovation  of  almost  alt 
branches  of  civil,  military,  commercial  and  industrial  institutions.  But 
for  this  policy  how  could  we,  as  we  do,  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  a  oode^ 
either  civil  or  criminal,  equal  in  every  respect  to  that  of  any  enlightened 
state, — ^a  jurisprudence,  in  fact,  that  has  been  collected,  much  after  the 
manner  of  Justinian's  from  the  codes  <tf  half  the  nations  of  the  world, 
dispensed  by  jurists  who  have  absorbed  of  the  most  profound  1^1 
principles  at  Paris,  London  and  Berlin.  It  is,  indeed,  a  happy  con- 
summation of  this  policy  that  Japan  has  been  enabled  to  promulgate 
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amid  the  joyous  acclamations  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  to  work  in  a 
proper  manner,  a  Constitution  which  secures  to  aU  her  subjects,  among 
many  other  important  rights  and  privileges,  a  personal  equality  before 
the  law  ;  freedom  of  religious  belief  ;  and  liberty  of  speech,  writing, 
public  meetirig  and  association; — a  Constitution  very  similar,  not  in 
principle  merely,  but  in  form,  to  that  of  the  most  advanced  states. 

Roughly  estimated,  such  are  the  grand  results  of  our  national 
policy.  If  wh.it  conservative  enthusiasts  stigmatize  as  Sckui  S/iugi, 
(which  I  would  fain  translate  Worldism,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  manu- 
facture such  a  term  after  the  fashion  of  s  i  many  I'sm  inventors),  be 
intended  to  apjily  to  iliis  policy,  let  us  make  tlic  most  of  it  I  Could  things 
be  turned  so  that  we  rnii^lit  siuit  the  doors  and  retire  again  to  the  old 
hermit  life,  then  the  proposed  Japanism  might  mean  some  thing. 
But  now  that  steam  and  electricity  have  practically  realized  the  once 
poetical,  fanciful  apothegm  that  "the  four  seas  are  one  home,  ami  tlie 
ends  of  the  heavens  like  nci^,'hbor3  ;  "  the  mutual  relations  between  the 
parts  liave  become  so  iinolved  and  their  interests  so  identified  with 
each  other  that  one  pan  could  never  tear  itself  away  from  the  rest 
without  causing  injury  ;  and  for  one  who  has  once  enttted  into 
ihe  intricate  labyrinth  of  this  hninan  world,  like  those  entering  the 
Abyssinian  Castle,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  an  exit  Hor,  indeed, 
have  we  any  reason  for  estranging  ourselves  from  the  communion  of 
httmanity.  Aristotle  tells  us  that  one  who  is  unable  to  become  a 
member  of  society,  is  either  a  god  {fiios)  or  a  beast  {ß^itov)  \  And 
I  presume  that  every  Japanese  knows  what  be  is^ 

At  all  events,  we  are  now  destined  to  look  upon  the  world,  not  as 
disintegrated  masses,  as  it  used  to  be  centuries  ago,  but  a  united  whole  ; 
slight  and  ill-defined  though  the  bond  may  sometime  be.  It  is  well 
said  that  a  state  is  a  family  writ  large  ;  and  why  should  we  not  say  with 
as  much  truth  that  the  world  is  a  state  writ  targe  ?  If  this  be  not  true, 
is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  nation  to  promote  the  highest  aim  of  human 
iày'ûïiAlÀon^ihe/'raicrnal/'cJeratton  0/ ihe  worlds  peoples  !  Just  as  in  a 
slate  the  welfare  of  the  whole  is  invariably  found  to  be  the  blessing  of 
the  individuals  composing  il,  so  in  the  world  would  the  general  weal 
be  compatible  with  the  happiness  of  the  states  forming  a  family  within 
it.  Should  we,  therefore,  truly  wish  lo  promote  the  interests  of  Japan, 
we  must  never  disregard  nor  even  overlook  those  of  the  world.    And  1 
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doubt  if  such  an  egotistic  principle  as  Japaaism  would  go  well  with  the 
great  Empire. 

We  also  find  the  self- glorifying  reactionists  stubbornly  opposed  to 

the  introduction  of  Christianity,  a  religion  that  has  become  almost  the 

universal  faith  in  Europe  and  America.    We  have  readily  digested  and 

assimilated  the  teachings  of  Buddha  and  Confucius,  deriving  therefrom 

no  small  nourishment  ;  and  why  should  wc  not  treat  Christianity  in  the 

same  way  ?    Why  should  we  not  undertake,  just  as  we  liavc  June  m  law, 

the  codification  of  the  moral,  selecting  the  best  elements  from  among 

the  religious  and  moral  doctrines  which  voluntarily  force  their  way  into 
our  cootttiy,  and,  u  sagacioos    Mr.  Conon  suggests,  produce  an 

admirable  synthesis  of  the  ethics  of  all  time  and  for  all  nations  if 
possible,  thereby  paying  a  tribute  to  the  world's  civilisation } 

Thanks  to  the  advance  of  national  culture,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  no  true  patriot  and  lover  of  our  country  would  ever  accept  such 
short-sighted,  misguided  views  as  those  promulgated  by  Japanism. 
And  scarcely  do  I  need  warn  men  of  thought  and  sense,  as  once 
Edmund  Burke  felt  constrained  to  do  under  somewhat  similar  cir- 
cumstances thoii^^h  on  quite  a  different  question,  not  to  imagine  that 
those  who  make  the  noise  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field,  because 
half  a  dozen  grasshoppers  under  a  fern  make  it  ring  with  their  impor- 
tone  chink,  while  thousands  of  large  cattle  chew  the  cud  and  are 
silent 

MiDOKi  Kquaibu. 

[Mr.  Komatsu  studied  at  Yale  and  PrlnoetoQ  Unifcnltiei,  talung  b»  durées  ef 
L.  L.  B,  and  M.  A.  respectively.] 
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JAPAN  AND  HER  CONSTITUTIONAL 

ExMPEROR.  .  .. 

Japan,  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Son,  is  governed  by  an  Emperor 
sedted  on  a  throne  occupied  by  tfaeaame  dynasty  from  time  immemoriaL 
In  order  to  understand  something  of  tbe  government  and  institutions  of 
the  country,  past  and  present,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  its  history  and 
political  landmarks.  ; 

The  ancestress  of  the  Imperial  Family — ^Amaterasa — ^when  about 
to  die»  called  for  her  grandson — Ninigi*ho>Mikoto — and  from  her  sick-  0> 
bed  spoke  to  him  as  follows  :  The  main  island  of  Japan,  or  Toyo- 
ashihara-na-Mtzuho-no-Kuni  [literally,  The  country  of  fertile  rush- 
plains  and  luxuriant  rice-plants]  lies  not  far  off  to  ihe  east  of  KyOshO. 
That  is  the  promised  land  vouchsafed  to  us  by  Heaven.  Thou  oughtest 
to  go  over  there  and  subjugate  the  land  and  its  inhabitants  and  make 
thyself  its  ruler.  I  give  thee  the  Sanshu-no-Jinki'i'.  These  thou  shalt 
band  down  to  thy  posterity,  and  always  remember  thy  ancestors  and 
their  illustrious  virtues." 

Having  spoken  thus,  Amaterasu  died.  Her  great-grandson  Jim- 
mu  was  the  first  to  cross  the  strait  to  the  main  island  from  Kyûshfi,  the 
western  island,  and  conquer  the  country.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  660 
ß.  C.  and  fixing  his  capital  at  Kashihara  in  the  province  ofYamato, 
organized  his  government  on  the  basis  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  The 
country  was  divided  into  provinces  and  prefectures,  governed  by  Kuni* 
no>miyatsuko  and  Âgatanushi  respectively.  Jimmu  also  made  such 
local  chieAains  as  submitted  to  his  authority  governors  of  their  own 
districts. 

From  the  reign  of  the  thirtieth  Emperor,  Seimu  (a.  d.  131),  the 
two  families  of  Öomi  and  Omnraji  began  to  exercise  despotic  autfiority 
in  the  central  government,  and  the  rulers  of  provinces  and  prefectures 
were  not  slow  to  follow  their  example,  gradually  appropriating  to 
themselves  government  property  and  making  themselves  masters  of 


*  The  three  sacred  treasures  of  tbe  Imperial  Family  handed  down  from  gcne- 
ratioii  to  generatfon  as  hdrlooms,  vb.  :  t*  YaMkaaI>iu>-Magatama,  a  long,  farflliant 
gem  ;  a.  Yatariio.Ka8aini,  an  octagonal  mirrar  ;  3.  Miitalcaiiio4io*Tsanig^  swocd. 
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their  fieft.  The  Empeioii  reigned  only  in  name.  Thus  the  feudal 
system  of  government  was  establldied,  and  continued  to  eadat  until 

tTie  great  reformation  of  the  36th  Emperor  Kôtoku  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Taikwa  ern.    Feudalism  held  sway  in  for  abont  1,300  years. 

The  Emperor  K6loku  modelled  hif  government  after  that  of 
China,  then  under  tbeTtmi:;  dvnasty.  He  appointed  the  Premier,  the 
Vice  Premier,  and  the  heads  of  the  Departments  of  State,  and  made 
civil  and  military  functions  distinct  and  separate.  Thus  ihe  £mperor 
assun'.r*'^.  the  sole  j)Ov;cr  of    pointing  officials. 

Emperor  Kammi:,  ilic  fiftieth  of  tlie  line,  removed  his  capitr^l  to 
Heian  (now  Kyoto)  in  the  province  of  Yamashiro.  By  this  lime  quite 
a  powerful  and  stable  monarchy  was  established. 

In  the  Künin  era,  during  the  reign  of  the  53rd  Emperor,  Junwa, 
the  two  bureaus  called  Kurodo-dokoro  and  Kebiishi  were  organized. 
'  The  former  had  charge  of  secret  state  j)a[>ers,  adjudicated  cases  of  liti- 
gation brought  before  the  Court,  and  had  authority  to  report  directly  to 
the  Emperor  on  ceiiain  state  aftairs.  The  latter  was  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  Police  Department. 

A  few  generations  later,  the  Fujiwaras,  who  were  relatives  of  the 
Emperors,  began  to  acquire  suprême  power,  so]  that  the  Emperors 
became  mere  puppets. 

Then  came  a  time  of  anarchy  and  Actional  strife  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  soccesaion  of  feeble  sovereigns  on  the  other.  Minamoto  Tori- 
tomo  finally  succeeded  in  crushing  bis  rivals,  the  Tairas,  and  became 
the  first  Shôgun  or  Generalissima  He  succeeded  in  usurping  sap- 
reme  authority.  His  seat  of  government  was  at  Kamakura,  in  the 
province  of  Sagami,  at  the  safe  distance  of  300  miles  eastward  from  the 
capital.  The  Sbogunate  thereafter  became  a  permanent  institution, 
Yoritomo's  appointment  as  Shdgun,  an  office  which  was  first  created  by 
the  Emperor  in  85  B.  C,  toolc  place,  in  1 19s.  A*  D.  From  the  Taikwa 
Reformation  to  119s,  A.  D.  we  reclcon  about  500  years,  during  which 
period  the  government  of  the  country  assumed  the  form  of  an  absolute 
monarchy.  Yoiitomo's  vassals  became  Daimyos,  or  feudal  lords,  and 
the  country  again  came  under  a  feudal  form  of  government 

After  three  generations  the  actual  role  of  the  Minamoto  family 
ceased,  and  the  Hojos,  whose  founder  was  Yoritomo's  father-in-law, 
exercised  the  real  authority  at  Kamakura  under  the  title  of  Shikken 
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(iCL^ent).  The  Kamakura  Shôguns  at  that  time  were  all  mere  infants 
beionginj^to  the  Imperial  Family,  from  Ky5to.  The  selßsh  and  odious 
conduct  ofllôjô  Takatoki,  the  ninth  and  last  Shikken,  towards  the 
Emperor  Godaigo  enraged  the  sovereign,  who  finally  succeeded  in  over- 
tliro  Aing  the  Hôjôs.  The  country  thus  became  once  more  an  abso- 
lute monarchy. 

This  slate  of  affairs,  however,  did  not  continue  long,  for  tlic  Em- 
peror failed  to  keep  the  country  pacified^  and  the  Ashikagas  became 
Shôguns.   Their  rule  continued  aboat  two  htndred  years.   In  the  latter 
part' of  this  Shùgunate  the  country  again  fell  into  a  state  of  anarchy  and 
'great  confusion. 

In  1603,  Tokugawa  lyeyasn  became  Shögnn,  and  organized  a 
government  in  Yedo  which  secured  to  the  Empire  a  peace  of 
nearly  300  years.    It  might  be  said  that  the  ShÔ^fun  governed,  but  did 
not  reign  ;  while  the  Emperor  reigned,  but  did  not  govern.    He  even 
continued  nominally  the  sole  temporal  Emperor,  though  kept  back  by 
the  ShSgun,  and  deprived  of  all  real  authority.   lyeyasn  founded  tike- 
wise  a  permanent  succession,  and  his  descendants  reigned  in  Yedo  till 
1868.    His  system  was  perfected  by  lyemitsn,  third  Shdgun  of  the 
Tokugawa  dynasty.     It  was  his  policy  to  preserve  unchanged  the 
condition  of  the  native  intelligence,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  new 
ideas,  and  to  effect  this  he  not  only  banished  foreigners,  interdicted  all 
intercourse  with  them,  and  extirpated  Christianity,  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Roman  Catholic  missionarie^i,  but  introduced  that 
most  rigid  and  cunningly  devised  system  of  espionnée.    From  1638 
when  Christianity  \va<5  suppressed  with  every  cruelty,  and  p^rK  closed 
to  foreign  traffic,  the  japr»ne<;e  government  maintained  the  most  rigid 
policy  of  isolation.     N^o  foreign  vcss''"!^  might  touch  at  Japanese  parts 
under  any  pretence.    Japanese  sailors  wrecked  on  any  foreign  shore 
were  with  difficulty  permitted  to  return  home;  while  the  Dutch  locked 
lip  in  their  factory  at  Deshima  might  hold  no  communication  with  the 
maialaiiJ  ;  and  the  nation  lived  like  frogs  in  a  well  till  1853,  when  we 
■were  rudely  awakened  from  our  drcini  of  peace  and  security  by  that 
grateful  Heaven-sent  Commodore  Perry  ^steaming  into  the  harbour  of 
Uraga  with  a  squadron  of  the  United  Siatej's  war-vessels.    With  a  com- 
bination of  dignity,  resoluteness,  argument,  and  promise,  he  extorted 
a  treaty  from  the  fnghtened  ShdguA  (1854,  March  31);  and  Japan, 
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after  a  ^thdrawalof  ai6  years,  entered  once  more  the  family  ofnationâ. 
Other  countries  slowly  followed  the  example  of  the  United  States; 
The  treaty  with  Russia  and  the  Netherlands  was  signed  in  1855  ;  with 
Great  Britain  in  1858;  that  with  Francein  1859;  with  Portugal  in  i860; 
with  Prussia  and  the  2^a1]verein  in  1861  ;  with  Switzerland  in  1864  ;  with 
Iialy  in  1866  ;  with  Denmark  in  1867.  By  these  the  seven  ports  (Tokyo, 
Osaka,  Yokohatna,  Kob6,  Nagasaki,  Niigata  and  Uakodaté)  were 
opened  to  foreign  commerce. 

The  Japan  or  1854  was  a  reproduction  of  Europe  of  the  i2ih 
century — the  feudalism  of  England  under  the  Plantagents.  An  aristo- 
cratic caate  of  a  few  hundred  nobles — the  DainiiyOs  or  territorial 
princes  (278  in  luuuber) — ruled  large  provinces  with  despotic  and 
almost  indepcntient  aulijority  ;  their  annual  incomes  reaching  in  i.ne  or 
Two  iu.siance.s  to  4,000,000  \en.  V>s  .signing  the  treaty  with  tlie  United 
States  of  America,  the  Sliögun  gave  deep  ultcncc  to  the  Daimiyü». 
The  confu:jion,  violence,  and  disaster  of  the  next  few  years  was  the 
result,  and  led  ultimately  in  1868  to  the  complete  overthrow  of  his 
own  power  and  the  restoration  of  the  Emperor  to  his  rightful  position 
as  actual  ruler  of  the  Empire.  For  long,  not  a  few  of  the  most  power* 
ful  Daimyôs  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  Shôgun's  position  and  these 
gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  prêtent  now  furnished  for  opposing 
him.  AU  possible  means  were  taken  to  bring  him  into  complications 
with  the  foreign  ministers  at  his  court  ;  and  to  this  motive,  rather  than  to 
any  hatred  of  foreigners,  are  to  be  ascribed  the  numerous  assassinations 
which  darkened  the  period  immediately  prior  to  1868.  Every  weaken* 
ing  of  his  power  was  a  step  gained  toward  his  overthrow  and  the 
longed'for  unification  of  the  Empire  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor. 
At  length  the  Shôgun  resigned  ;  but  it  was  only  after  a  sharp  civil  war 
in  the  winter  of  1867*8  that  his  power  was  completely  crashed.  At 
the  outset  of  the  struggle,  the  Imperial  party  were  decidedly  retrogres- 
sive in  their  political  ideas  ;  but  before  its  close  various  circumstances 
convinced  them  that  without  intercomte  with  foreign  nations  the 
greatness  which  they  desired  for  their  country  could  not  l)e  achieved; 
and  when  they  secured  power,  they  astonished  the  world  by  the 
thoroughness  with  which  they  broke  loose  from  the  old  traditions  and 
entered  on  a  course  of  enlightened  reformation.  Recognizing  Ycdo  as 
really  the  center  of  the  nation's  life,  we  resolved  to  make  it  the  capi- 
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tal  ;  but  the  name  Yedo  being  distateful  through  its  associations  with 
the  Shogunale,  we  renamed  the  city  Tokyo,  Eastern  Capital.  Here 
the  Emperor  established  his  Court,  abandoning  forever  that  life  of 
seclusion  whicli  had  surrounded  his  ancestors  with  a  halo  of  semi- 
divinity,  but  had  deprived  them  of  all  real  power.  The  Daimiyös 
resigned  their  fiefs  to  the  Emperor. 

After  the  Restonüon  of  i86d,  pabllc  affairs  were  administered 
through  a  supreme  coundt  oir  the  Dajdkaa  consisting  of  the  Premier, 
Vice  Premier,  and  beads  of  the  Departments,  and  through  a 
legislative  council  or  the  Genröin,  under  the  presidency  of  an 
Imperial  prince,  and  an  assembly  of  provincial  governors.  Thus 
the  government  was  modified  by  the  adoption  of  features  froAthe 
United  States  and  European  governments.  The  drift  of  aflÈairs  was 
toward  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  old  feudal  s}*stem  was 
abolished,  and  the  Emperor  took  an  active  part  in  public  concerns. 
What  a  wonderful  and  sudden  change  has  taken  place  in  the  person  of 
the  Emperor  I  Since  the  middle  ages,  the  sovereign,  when  seen  by  his 
subjects,  sat  with  folded  arms  in  his  place,  his  feet  never  touching  the 
ground,  none  but  a  few  of  the  roost  august  nobles  being  permitted  to 
approach  him,  and  the  whole  people  regarding  him  as  an  unusually 
sacred  personage.  The  basis  of  the  reformed  government  is  in  the 
Japanese  Magna  Charta,  the  five  declarations  made  and  sworn  to  by  the 
present  Kmpcror,  1868  :  (l)  We  will  invite  discussions  far  and  wide, 
and  decide  all  measures  according  to  popular  wishes;  (a)  We  will 
unite  the  upp^  and  the  lower  (all  classes  of  people),  and  ameliorate 
the  nation  energetically;  (3)  We  will  unite  the  fountains  of  honor 
(the  court)  and  of  power  (the  Shô^unate)  in  one  han(î,  and  endeavour 
to  sati.-fy  llic  wishes  of  every  citizen  ;  (4)  We  will  wipe  out  tlio  -xbii'^es 
of  former  limes  and  conduct  all  measures  according  to  'Jjc  lulcs  of 
heaven  and  earth  ;  (-)  We  will  seek  wisdom  and  intelligence  all  over 
the  world,  and  ^trengtiien  the  foundation  tif  the  lunpire. 

For  adminisiralive  purposes  ll)e  Empire  was  divided  into  3  Fu  or 
Imperial  cilié:»,  45  Ken  or  prefectures,  and  there  were  estahlislied  to 
assist  the  Emperor  a  privy  council,  a  cahinet,  a  senate,  a  suprcTie  court 
of  ju>ticc  and  local  or  prefectnral  assemblies  (1878).  On  October  i^lh, 
1 88 1,  the  Emperor  further  pron)ised  to  establisli  a  national  parliament 
with  limitation  of  the  Imperial  prerogatives  ;  and,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
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naterial  for  a  house  of  nobles  issued  a  rescript,  Jone  6«  1884*  creatiQg 
five  orders  of  nobility,  Princes,  Marquises,  Counts,  Viscounts  and  Ser- 
ons, the  individual  selections  to  be  made  (i)  according  to  the  age  and 
standing  of  the  family,  and  (2)  according  to  the  individual's  services  to 
the  country.  The  last  step  in  this  remarkable  transformaliûn  for 
government  initiated  hy  the  sovereign  was  taken  in  February  1 1,  1S89, 
wlien  the  Kmpcror  sanctioned  the  establishment  of  a  constitational 
form  of  government  to  go  into  eflfect  from  April,  r,  1890. 

Thus  Japan  has  now  come  to  be  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
abolishing  at  once  the  hereditary  absul  Li^,ni  which  had  been  in  exis- 
tence for  centuries.  But  wcmust  not  suppose  liiat  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  slate  has  been  transferred  to  the  Imperial  Diet.  On  the  contrary 
it  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  himself  as  before.  It  is  true  that 
the  Constitution  fixes  the  limits  and  defines  the  relations  of  the  Legisla- 
tive, Judiciary,  and  the  Executive  branches  of  the  government,  with 
reference  to  each  other  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  Slate  regarded  as 
a  governed  body.  The  functions  of  government  are  retained  in  the 
Emperor^s  own  hands,  who  merely  delegates  them  to  the  Diet»  the 
Government,  and  the  Judiciary,  to  exercise  them  in  his  name. 

The  present  form  of  government  is  the  result  of  the  history  of  a 
country  which  has  enjoyed  an  existence  of  many  centuries.  Each 
country  has  its  own  peculiar  characteristics  which  diflGerentiate  it  from 
others.  Japan  too  has  her  own  histoiy,.  different  from  that  of  other 
countries.  Therefore  we  ought  not  to  draw  comparisons  between 
Japan  and  other  countriesj  as  though  the  same  principles  applied  to  all 
indiscriminately.  The  Empire  of  Japan  has  a  histoiy  of  3000  years, 
which  fact  distinctly  marks  out  our  nationality  as  unique.  The  monarch,, 
in  the  eyes  of  our  people,  is  not  merely  on  a  par  with  an  aristocratic . 
Ugarchy  who  rules  over  the  inlerior  roasües«  or  a  few  noble  who  equally 
divide  the  sovcrei^ty  among  themselves.  According  to  Our  ideas,  . 
the  monarcli  reigns  over  and  p^overns  the  country  in  his  own  right,  and: 
not  by  virtue  of  rights  conferred  by  the  Constitution.  In  Europe  there 
usedt  o  be  and  still  are  such  monarchs,  who  are  not  real  sovereigns,  but 
only  in  name.  Oar  Emperor  possess  real  sovereignty  and  also  exer- 
cises it.  He  is  quite  dififerent  from  other  rulers  who  possess  but  a 
partial  sovereignty,  or  do  not  really  enjoy  ilie  exercise  of  it.  Our 
Constitution  itself  was  promulgated  by  the  sovereign  power,  namely 
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tlie  Emperor,  in  the  hope  of  maintaining  the  prosperity  of  iht 
State,  in  pursuance  of  the  Imperial  Rescript  of  the  lilli  day 
of  October,  i8Si.  lie  has  inhenlcd  the  rights  of  sovereignly 
from  iui  ancestors.  Thuü  it  is  quiic  iegitiniate  to  ih  uk.  Uiai  tht:  rights 
of  sovereignty  exist  in  the  Emperor  himself,  ihuu^li  )je  nuiy  Uciegate 
the  actual  exercise  of  ceriaui  lutiLtion;.  to  VAnou>  agencies.  In  some 
countries  on  the  ContuicuL  ul  Europe  the  lUea  prevails  that  a  niunarch 
divides  the  sovereignty  wiiti  the  1  arUairient,  or  that  sovereignty  centres 
in  a  monarch  who  yet  has  no  right  to  exercise  it.  This  idea  docs  not 
conflict  with  the  national  genius  of  those  countries.  It  is  fully  in 
accord  with  their  peculiar  institutions,  to  regard  the  monarch  as  a 
hereditary  President.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  our  ideas  regarding  the 
sovereign.  Tlic  mere  form  of  government  is  but  the  badge  of  autiiority 
over  the  State,  and,  of  course,  it  ought  tobe  in  conformity  with  the 
requirements  of  any  given  age  ;  so  that  it  can  freely  be  changed.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  a  nation  to  adhere  unalterably  to  any  given  fixed  form 
of  government,  the  latter  being  determincil  by  the  Consliiulion.  Though 
the  form  of  government  iias  undergone  some  changes  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  as  indicated  above,  yet  in  reatity  it  has  always  been 
a  pure  monarchy,  and  by  the  promulgation  of  the  present  Constitution 
its  foundations  were  firmly  established.  The  Constitution  may  be 
amended,*  but  sve  must  not  change  our  national  genius.  A  change  in 
national  genius  would  mean  the  fall  and  destruction  of  the  Empire. 
"The  Empire  of  Jaj)an  shall  be  reigned  over  and  governed  by  a  line  of 
Emperors  unbroken  for  ages  eternal,  "f  The  imperial  Throne  is  the 
depository  of  sovereignty,  and  the  land  and  its  people  are  subject  to 
It.  The  line  of  demarkaiK>n  between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled  has  been 
very  clearly  drawn  in  Japan  for  ages  past.  The  sovereign  power  of  the 
State  cannot  be  dissociated  from  tlio  Imperial  Throne.  It  lasts  lur  ever 
along  with  the  Imperial  line  of  succession,  unbroken  lor  ages  eternal. 
If  the  Imperial  Mouse  cease  to  exist,  the  Empire  fall.^.  The  present 
Constitution  may  be  amended,  but  he  monatrchical  form  of  government 
cannot  be  changed.  The  belief  prevailing  in  some  foreign  countries, 
namely  that  even  though  there  be  a  change  in  the  ruling  dynasty  or 


•  Vide  "Constitution,"  Art.  LXXIII. 
t  Vide  "  Constitution,"  Chapt.  I.,  Art  L 
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in  the  form  of  govemment,  yet  the  Stete  still  exists,  is  quite  opposed 
to  the  idea  always  entert^ned  1^  onr  people. 

When  we  consider  the  ble^ngs  oar  lathers  enjoyed  in  the  past, 
and  those  we  are  now  enjoying,  we  ought  to  be  gntefet  to  the  present 
Emperor,  who,  desiring  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  beloved  subjects 
and  to  further  their  moral  and  intellectual  development,  has  given  us 
this  Constitution,  which  sets  forth  for  all  time  the  ideal  to  which  both 
ruler  and  subjects  are  to  conform.  May  Heaven  bestow  its  rich 
blessings  upon  our  country  and  the  Imperial  House  ! 

MiKi  Yamaguchi. 

Mr.  Yamagucliî  !^  prorcssor  of  History  in  the  Peeresses'  School  and  leclaier  in 
the  Imperial  Military  College. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  ART  IN  JAPAN. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  Era  when  Japanese  Art,  for  its  [Srp- 
found  originality,  ravishing  beauty  and  infinite  variety,  for  the  first  time 
surprised  as  well  as  delighted  the  Western  world,  the  problem  of  its  future 
has  been  a  great  source  of  uneastnese  and  misgiving  to  many  of  its 
lovers  :  both  native  and  foreign.  The  main  cause  of  this  apprehension 
is  neither  imaginary  nor  trivial.  Cosmopolitanism  is  not  a  proper  un- 
iversity for  training  those  tender  feelings  and  particalar  national  tastes 
inborn  in  every  separate  family  of  mankind  without  which  nothing  grand 
can  be  conceived  and  brought  up  into  a  blooming  maturity  in  the  vast 
field  of  objective  and  empirical  ssthetscism.  The  very  remembrance 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  divine  Art  of  Greece  afler  the  Hellas  bad  lost 
its  individual  and  national  self  identity  through  absorption  in  that  vast 
ocean  of  conglomerate  elements  called  "Roman  Empire,"  is  enough  to 
fill  up  the  heart  of  every  admirer  of  Japanese  Art  with  d^pair  and  dis- 
may. When  the  stream  of  human  existence  and  thought  b  in  a  turbid 
and  unsettled  state,  no  branch  of  Knowledge  suffers  with  the  same  in- 
tensity of  feeling  like  Art,  because  Art  is  the  sole  creation  of  feeling. 
The  absolute  peace  of  mind  and  body  is  the  essential  law  and  indis- 
pensable condition  for  the  Art  maternity  to  give  birth  and  nourish  healthy 
and  beautiful  children.  With  philosophy  and  the  àeUes-leffers  the  case 
is  quite  different  Oftentimes  both  have  manifested  wonderful  vitality 
and  growth  amid  all  sorts  of  a  capricious  fortune's  chilling  adversities. 
The  story  is  told  that  H^l  finished  the  manuscripts  of  one  of  his  pro- 
found works  whilst  the  bombardment  of  bis  town  by  the  French  was  going 
on.  And  when  the  precious  ardcle  under  his  arm  was  hastening  towards 
his  publisher  it  was  arrested  by  the  enemys'  soldiers  who  had  captured 
the  city  during  the  previous  night  Till  then  it  had  not  dawned  upon  the 
great  philosopher  that  a  fierce  battle  around  him  was  going  on  between 
France  and  his  native  land.  As  opposite  to  this  story  of  Hegel,  and  to 
illustrate  the  delicate  and  tender  constitution  of  Art,  I  was  extremely 
surprised  the  other  day,  when  a  photographer  demanded  to  have  the. 
noise  in  the  kitchen  stopped,  because  the  atmospheric  vibrations  would 
interce{^  the  negatives  from  recieving  harmonious  impressions. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  point  a  little  further,  let  us  look  at  the 
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Napoleonic  wars.  Wiiilc  they  prostrated  Germany,  paralyzed  its  art 
and  industry,  the  intelleclual  productivity  of  the  nation,  both  in  phi- 
losophy and  poetry,  gave  birth  to  such  a  transcendent  literature  that  I 
fear  it  will  take  centuries  before  our  planet  is  blessed  by  another  one 
like  it.  It  was  the  epoch  making  era  in  which  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
Kant  and  Fichte,  Hegel  and  die  Schlegels,  and  a  niiiltitodm<Mis  heap  of 
other  great  thinkers  appeared  in  rapid  succession*  It  is  the  noble  en 
which  once  for  all  saved  German  literatnre  from  a  common  place 
and  prosaic  mediocrity  and  devated  it  to  the  höhest  rank  in  Europe. 

Tlie  Meiji  has  not  been  an  ideally  peaceful  and  imnquil  era  in  the 
mental,  as  well  as  politico-social  life  of  the  nation.  Therefore  while 
we  observe  a  rapid  and  pleasing  progress  of  the  countiy  in  every  branch 
of  human  life,  in  the  realm  of  Art  there  appears  to  be  complete  stagna- 
tion, if  not  a  commensurate  decline  and  retrogression.  For  the  last 
thirty  years  Japan  for  the  marvelous  rapidity  of  its  advancement  has 
stood  the  unique  miracle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  has  built  the 
most  powerful  mercantile  fleet  in  the  Orient  not  mentioning  her  other 
fleet  intended  for  less  peaceful  purposes.  It  has  organized  the 
most  complete  educational  system  Asia  has  ever  seen.  Its  intelicual 
leaders  have  almost  entirely,  although  imperceptibly,  revolu- 
tionized the  ethical  and  mental  conceptive  (acuities  of  the  nation 
from  the  Mongolian  ideals  of  conduct  and  thought  into  the  Western 
methods  of  conceiving  the  principal  ideas  of  existence  and  actions. 
The  same  salisfaciory  state  of  things  confronts  us  everywhere  in  the 
material  and  industrial  activities  of  the  nation,  while  in  the  realm  of 
Art  there  appears  to  be  senseless  confusian  if  not  irremediable  chaos. 
It  looks  as  if  lajt.vii  was  going  to  lo.sc  her  native  Art  without  ever  being 
able  to  t,M-as{»  i^crinaucnily  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  Ihc 
Art  of  the  ()cci<leni  securely  rests.  Even  those  artists  whcj  like  Mr. 
Kuroda  have  visited  and  studied  in  Europe,  and  atleuipted  to  produce 
objects  moulded  by  the  Western  xlhetic  tastes,  l»avc  finally  reached 
the  sad  concUision  that  the  s.d\ation  of  An  in  Japan  can  be  only  eüeclcd 
by  going  Lack  lo  the  old  régime  of  Sei>shu  and  Kôrin  ;  virtually  abandon- 
ing in  the  pictorial  Art  a  few  archaic  foreign  ideas  introduced  by  the 
latter  painters,  for  example  the  Chioroscuro  by  Kwazan  ;  and  the  horison- 
tal  perspective,  as  contradisünguidied  from  tlic  perpendicular  perspective 
of  the  Chinese  painting,  studied  by  many  recent  artists.  **Sayona 
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Körin,  mais  par  Rembrandt/'  shouts  in  a  fnmtîc'  manner  Mr.  Kuroda 
(see  The  Far  EASTfor  May).  Justthink  ofrepresentative  Japanese  Christ- 
ians after  their  visit  to  America  preaching  :  "  let  us  become  Confucius, 
but  never  imitate  Christ,"  or  young  medical  students  advocating  to 
return  to  the  old  Chinese  therapcntics. 

The  general  alarm  soundeil  of  tl)e  gradual  decadance  of  the  old,  ' 
and  unsatisfactory  reproduction  of  European  Ar(,  as  already  stated,  is 
not  imaginary  but  real.  A  visit  to  any  of  the  Yokohama  or  Kobe  art 
emporiums,  and  a  single  look  at  the  hybrid-art  displayed  there,  is 
sufficient  to  breed  despair  in  the  heart  of  most  optimistic  aeslhetician. 
Despair,  let  us  not  forget,  very  often  leads  to  self  depreciation,  which  is 
the  leading  avenue  to  self  destruction. 

Notwithstanding  al.  itiat  1  bUietl  above,   after  throuini:^  a 

cursory  glance  over  llic  panoramic  history  of  Art  in  Japan  and  con- 
sidering all  llie  exigencies  of  human  existence,  I  have  leached  t!»e 
conclusion  that  the  alarm  of  danger  givoi  by  many  is  caused  after 
all  by  only  momentary  oonfosion  of  ideas  consequent  to  the  transitiofMl 
period  of  the  Restoration.  Hence  I  peFOeive,  when  the  crisis  is  over, 
a  bopefttl  possibility  for  a  soccessfcil  amal^matian  of  Western  and 
Esatern  ideas  in  the  fuiare  Art  of  Japan«  and  eventoallj  making  the 
Empire  the  connecting  link  between  European  and  Asiatic  Art»  just  as 
she  is  gradnalljr  becoming  in  the  realms  conterminous  to  it.  Tbb 
conviction,  on  my  part,  is  based  on  the  following  patent  reasons 

I. .  The  universal  Soul — that  is,  that  harmonious  combination  of 
the  diverse  psychic  forces  in'  a  human  being  of  every  Japanese, 
is  deeply  artistic  The  Japanese  is  an  artist  before  he  is  anything 
else.  If  we  look  to  the  history  of  Art  in  the  Empire  we  shall 
witness  a  phenomenon  very  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  elsewhere  with 
such  an  unscarred  uniformity  :  iMmely,  the  continuation  of  the  science 
of  the  beautiful  in.  an  unbroken  catena  from  its  advent,  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago,  to  the  present  day  !  In  all  civilized  nations,  borh 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  there  have  been  only  periods  of  the 
happy  manifestation  of  Art  in  all  its  sublime  aspects,  then  a  gradual, 
but  steady,  decay  and  ultimate  extinction  cither  in  the  grave  of  insipi- 
dity or  of  oblivion.  In  Japan,  however,  the  case  is  altogether  exception- 
al. A  consecutive  history  of  unweakened  An  in  all  of  its  manifold  energies 
and  forms,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  1  assert  again,  is  a  very  rare. 
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if  not  an  altogether  unknown,  phenomenon  upon  our  habitable  planet 
A  nation  which  has  never  allowed  the  fhror  of  Art,  oncelit,  to  be  ex* 
tinguished  from  its  sacred  hearth  for  more  than  a  millenium, — I  do  not 
sec,  I  reiterate,  any  categorical  reasons  why  it  should  be  quenched  just  at 
this  juncture  of  events  when  the  country  wisely  has  taken  a  second  step 
of  progress  in  the  universal  law  of  an  emulative  mental  reciprocity. 

11.  Art  ideas  in  Japan  have  always  been  progressive,  that  is,  when 
once  a  firm-germ  is  planted,  or  a  type  is  formally  created,  we  see  it 
descending  in  a  uniform  regularity,  and  almost  always  attended  by 
pleasing  and  approvable  improvements,  for  several  centuries.  In 

>i  Kishi  Chikudô  who  has  just  died,  I  see  far  stronger  and  more  acconi- 
pliblic'd  palmer  of  ligers  than  Sesshu.  In  Zeshin's  jiisu-ryaku  I  descry 
a  I  .r  liigher  artistic  subtility  and  a.'Sthetic  grace  than  in  ihatofKörin. 
iiere  let  inc  parenthetically  say  that  I  have  neither  admiration  nor 

/  sympathy  for  Kôrin  and  his  style.  (  )f  course  I  atn  glad  that  we  have 
had  a  KOrin  with  his  grotesque  art  ;  but  our  Kôrin  is  quite  sufficient,  a 
i>econd  one  is  nut  necde  1  till  the  end  of  our  globe  !  In  Kwa/can  and 
/  Bnnrhn  1  recrt^uize  a  far  superior  genius  than  in  Shügetsu  or  Cho- 
.  kuwaii.  I  consider  Shûki,*  who  d'  ■  1  a  liiic  uvcr  a  decade  ago,  one  of 
the  best  bird  painters  of  the  world.  Mis  exquiste  colours,  graceful  linea- 
ments and  pleasing  naturalism,  equal,  ifnt)L  .s'Ji  [  iass,  those  of  any  of  the 
Ming  painters:.  A  landscape  by  the  present  Suzuki  Shônen  of  KyOto,  or 
Hashimoto  Ci  wahr»  of  Tôkyô,  I  consider  more  spiritual  than  any  of 
those  stereotyped  Cfjinese  scenes  which  the  Kano  academy  has  left  by  the 
thousand  to  the  expectant  posterity.  For  the  ravishing  grace  of  his 
executions,  for  the  elevation  of  his  truly  arli^stic  spirit,  and  for  the 
catholicity  of  his  tastes,  I  consider  Shônen  one  of  the  best  painters 
Japan  has  ever  produced. 

Î  am  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the^e  rapid,  but  I  hope  not 
thoughtless,  comparative  generalizations  which  I  have  been  sketching, 
will  be  found  diametrically  opposite  to  the  judgment  of  such  a  competent 
contioisseur  of  Japanese  An,  €:ipecially  of  its  painting,  like  Professor 
Fenollosa.  However  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  the  able  Professor's 
w Tilings  on  the  early  Art  of  Japan  have  a  strong  predisposition  and 
proclivity  of  being  visionary  and  apocalyptic,  and  always  have  s<>unded 
to  me  more  like  a  chapter  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights  than  a  sober  criti« 
*  See  the  accompanying  reproduction  of  Shûki's    Kujakn  "  (Peacpck). 
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cism  of  a  discriminating  uü  cnt  c,  as  uhduul>iedl  v  he  is.  He  preache? 
like  an  ancient  Hebrew  Set  i  luliy  convinced  of  ihc  utter  degeneracy  of 
his  people  from  the  foruici  exalted  ideals  ;  and  in  all  iheir  progress  can 
see  nothing  hut  x  corrupt  and  mocking  paganism.  In  a  recent  article' 
(sec  TuF  Ear  East  fur  May)  ?;pcaking  of  the  deterioraliug  inlluence  of 
realisui  on  Art  he  says: — "In  Japan  the  grandeur  of  Sesshu  and  Kôrin  are 
yielding  to  the  cold  facts  cf  Ôkyo's  chicken-wings  and  Hokusai's  cut- 
raelons.  And  as  for  Meiji,  have  not  the  sages  clamoured  for  more 
facts,  and  is  not  Au  m  the  mud  ?  "  No  !  It  is  not  in  the  mud  ;  but  in 
a  stale  of  intense  fermentation,  where  the  crystal  juice  is  mixed  with  the 
muddy  dregs.  In  relation  to  the  influence  of  realism  on  pure  Art,  I 
am  not  concerned  vviiii  li.e  .subject  here;  but  1  must  ^ay,  and  say  it 
seriou.sly,  that,  I  am  more  pleased  and  benefitted  to  see  a  bcautiul 
natural  chicken  by  Ökyo,  than  a  monstrous  dragon,  or  a  half-cat  and 
half-nonsense  tiger  by  the  "great"  Sesshù.  And  a  cut-melon  bv  the 
inimortal  Hokusai  tastes  uiorc  delicious  to  my  sestheiic  palate  than 
anytliing  Kôiin  has  ever  painted — although  I  do  not  esteem  Hokusai 
as  a  great  painter,  but  as  a  comic  designer  his  infinitely  prolilic  genius 
has  no  lival  in  the  univarsal  history  of  the  world's  Art  !  Whenever  a  critic 
makes  broad  generalizations  and  sweeping  asserlians,  it  becomes  in- 
cumbent to  substantiate  his  premises  by  some  historical  occurrences. 
To  call  either  Sesshü  or  Kôiin  or  anybody  else  "  divine  "  and  "grand," 
it  becomes  imperative  to  produce  and  exhibit  a  few  "  divine  "  works 
which  they  acheived  :  otherwise  their  apotheosis  might  be  the  outcome 
of  a  superstitious  hero-worship  instead  of  a  logical  sequence  of  some 
elevating  events.  I  confe>s  I  have  never  been  able  to  recognize  or 
detect  anything  "  divine",  or  even  "grand",  in  Sesshü.  I  refer  to  Iiis 
tiger  in  a  bamboo  grove  in  the  Imperial  Museum  of  Nara,  and  to  his 
numerous  monochrame  drawings  of  Hotei  and  the  Sennin.  The  latter 
are  utterly  repulsive  to  my  sense  of  Art,  whilst  the  tfger  in  artistic  merit 
is  far  below  that  by  Chikudo  in  the  same  Museum.  There  is  consider- 
able grace  and  beauty  in  some  of  his  monochrame  landscapes;  and 
some  of  his  sketches  possess  great  vigour  and  force,  which  the  writer 
highlv  appreciates,  but  none  of  his  works  hitherto  I  have  seen  have 
succeeded  in  captivating  and  carrying  me  into  the  celestial  regions  of 
an  exalted  art.  I  consider  Meicho,  commonly  called  Chôdensu,  far 
above  Sesshü  ;  but  his  sublimity  is  in  the  fact  that  he  is  thoroughly 
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early  Italian  and  has  very  Utile,  if  any,  affinity  to  the  Mongolian  t\  |»e 
of  Art,  a  fact  which  should  inspire  covirage  and  self  confidence  in  the 
moM  timid  heart  which  dismally  bewails  the  destructive  influences  of 
Western  Art  ! 

III.  Two  (juaiiiies  indispensable  for  the  continuous  llowing  of 
the  stream  of  Art  in  a  smooth  and  pellucid  course  are  originality  and 
imitative  adaptabitiQr.  The  Japanese  tace,  in  my  opinion,  is  richly 
«ndowed  with  both  of  these  two  very  esteemtble  qualities.  It  is  aniver- 
sally.  conceded  tliat  the  individoal  Japanese  is  the  best  imitative  being 
in  the  world,  bat  simply  as  a  matter  of  justice  It  sbonld  be  observed 
that  this  keen  fiicnltjr  of  imitatioa  is  neither  apish  nor  slavish,  bnt  is 
the  manifestation  of  a  profound  originality  lying  like  a  nniversal  sub- 
stratum at  the  bottom  of  all  psychological  perceptions  of  the  nation. 
It  is  this  originality  which  has  succeeded  in  preserving  the  lire  of  Art 
unquenched  from  Kosé-no-Kanaoka  to  Snsuki  Shdnen,  and  from  Don- 
chö  to  Shôami  1 

Art  in  Japan  has  passed  through  tbtee  distinct  periods  of  time 
governed  hy  three  dominant  and  self-assertive  architypes.  In  its  in- 
huicy  it  was  Aryan  and  came  from  India  probably  directly.  In  the 
■''  second  period  it  was  Mongolian  and  came  from  China.  But  in  the 
third  and  the  last  period  it  was  congenial  with  and  congenial  to  the 
tastes  and  spirit  of  the  their  isolated  nation.  Even  at  the  present  day 
we  find  these  three  types — although  the  first  one  for  several  causes  more 
or  less  enfeebled  in  vigour,  and  diminished  in  heanly — still  existing, 
and  f)fuMi  existing;  sinuikaneoiisly  in  llie  same  person.  If  ihc  very  Art-life 
of  Japan  is  of  the  v\ryan  origin,  is  it  not  but  fair  as  well  as  logical,  to 
infer  thai  the  recent  intercourse  with  the  Western  Aryan  nations  will  be 
more  beneficial  than  harmful  to  the  An  spirit  of  the  l-'mpire?  Observe, 
I  say  Art  sjiirit  because  there  is  strong  possibility,  nay  assured  probabili- 
ty, of  a  fe«  minor  objects  of  the  antique  Art  of  Japan  disappearing,  just 
like  the  withered  CKlremitie»  nf  a  growing  and  healthy  magnificent  <>ak. 
There  is  the  probability  uie  disappearance  of  the  Ncl^ukk  and  I'suba, 
and  the  substitution  in  their  places,  as  the  progress  of  Art  rolls  on  un- 
impeded, of  objects  of  grander  beauty  and  attraction. 

Genius  is  never  hampered  in  its  actions,  nor  becomes  helpless  and 
sterile  in  creating  new  forms  and  fresh  ideas.  It  is  universal  in  its 
own  sphere  of  conceptions  and  achievements.    It  grasps  every  grand 
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or  insignificant,  hijh  or  law,  object  that  comes  in  ;  ontacl  witli  it.     It  is 
a  narrow  soul  wluch  at  the  failure  of  its  own  life-cnllin-'  cries  in  a 
helples  -  mood,  let  us  become  this  man  or  that  man.     In  the  conOict  of 
life  c^cnius  never  attempts  to  become  other  men,  but  simply,  silently 
and  steadily  blooms  into  perfect  manhood.     Great  minds  like  the  bee 
ignore  nothing,  but  enrich  their  mental  store  by  acquiring  something 
useful  out  of  every  fleeting  object  passing  before  their  observation. 
The  influence  of  Japanese  Art  especially  of  painting  is  gradually  being 
felt  iii  Europe  ;  and  recent  books  on  the  subject  are  devoting  large  space 
to  record   its  beneficial   doings;    why   should  not  then,   I  ask, 
die  influence  af  Wettern  «urt  also  be  felt  in  Japan  ?  Becanse«  replys  Mr.  , 
Knroda,  "Ge  sont  eux  (tes  Européens)  tussi  qai  s'i^enanillent  dans' 
«ne  triste  paroi,  pareitls  an  tran  de  marts,  demandant  le  pardon  ä  on  ^ 
être  invisible  de  leor  propre  creation,  tandisque  nous,  nous  buvous  . 
sons  les  arbres  en  fleurs,  chantons  au  clair  de  la  lune  ;  et  pour  la  pein« 

ture  nous  n'eiigeons  que  d'être  belle  et  agréable  Voulvair  faire 

ce  que  l'ou  n'a  pas  dans  la  tête  ne  sert  qu'a  créer  des  monstres  "  (ibid), 
Narvhoâo!  Does  not  Mr.  Kuroda  know  that  till  yesterday  the  whole 
of  bis  nation  believed  in  thejumw  yorozu  ^  yf^nm  no  kami  ?  Is  he  not 
aware  of  the  fiict  that  by  fitrthe  giandest  epoch  of  Japanese  Art  was 
during  the  long  ascendency  of  Buddhism  when  every  individual  Japanese 
in  a  sorrowful  attitude  prayed  to  an  invisible  vacuum  (Nirvana)  of  some 
other  people's  creation  ?  Through  what  magical  metamorphosis,  I 
often  ask  myself,  has  Japan  passed  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  to 
find  herself  Kucb  a  supremely  self-contented  nation  of  atheists  !  H  ere 
I  am  not  concerned,  whatsoever,  with  the  religious  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  with  its  purely  psychological  side.  Where  an  artist  of  nation- 
nal,  and  even  of  a  little  international,  reputation  advance^  >uch 
opinions,  and  advocates  such  theories  ;  and  \\  hen  a  great  .statesman 
expresses  his  serene  gratification  at  the  steady  progress  of  his 
country  towards  atheism  ;  and  when  the  greatest  living  educator 
without  any  compunction,  forsooth,  with  calm  self  glori- 
fication, declares  to  the  world  the  absence  of  all  religious 
impulse  and  instinct  in  his  soul,  and  then  proceeds  to  slate  that  a 
religion  is  still  needed  for  Japan  to  guide  its  lower  masses,  au  assertion 
insulting  in  the  extreme  to  the  millions  of  his  very  gifted  conipolriots, 
I  am  simply  amazed,  nay  more,  I  am  appalled.    Of  course  I  cannot 
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believe  for  a  moment  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  nation  tn  mass  is 
towards  atheism  ;  neither  with  Mr.  Karoda  I  think  that  Japanese-are  such 
snperficial  creatures  that  never  bother  themselves  in  specolating  on  the 
nature  and  attributes  ofthat  Great  Power  supporting  the  visible  pheno-- 
mena,  in  whom  all  live,  move,  and  have  their  being.  After  studying 
minutely  the  history  of  the  development  and  growth  of  religious  bdiefiv 
Japan  from  the  early  times  to  the  present  day,  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  still  Japanese  are  a  profoundly  religious  people,  and  upon  this' 
conviction  I  iiave  built  an  immovable  confidence  in  the  harmonious 
progress  of  the  nation  in  the  pathway  of  a  virtuous  greatness. 

It  is  not  against  Mr.  Kuroda  nor  against  anybody  else  that  I  am. 
waging  war,  I  am  simply  protesting  against  his  narrow  awd^iniolerent 
secterianfam-dn  Art.  Why  should  Mr.  Kuroda,  or  indeed,  anybody 
else,  attempt  to  banish  from  Japan  the  grcaltest  impulse  in  the  breast  of 
humanity  which  constantly  moves  and  enables  her  to  soar  towards  the 
transcendent  regions  of  pure  and  ideal  beauty,  both  in  Art  and  Mora- 
lity? Why  should  we  not  urge  our  future  artist  like  Plato's  ideal 
citisen  to  "pick  up  every  good  thing  from  every  object,"  when  we 
know  that  race  has  manifested,  through  all  the  stages  of  its  history, 
wonderful  capacity  for  a  comprehensive  eclecticism  ? 

For  these,  and  many  otW  similar  reasons,  I  have  firmly  assured 
myself  that  the  present  commixture  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  ideas 
and  ideals  will  not  necessarily  lead  to  a  fiitalistic  decline  ending  ulti- 
mately in  the  total  annihilation  of  Art  spirit  in  Japan  ;  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  ship  of  the  philosophy  of  die  beautiful  is  steered  by  a  master* 
hand  during  this  transitional  moment,  Japan  may  after  a  few  decades 
emerge  the  greatest  Art  minstrel  of  the  world  ;  and  the  present  IllU' 
mination  £ra  be  the  dawning  of  a  new  sun  of  Art,  far  more  glorious 
than  its  three  predecessors,  just  as  the  Japan  of  Meiji  is  far  higher  than 
that  of  Hidcyoshi  or  of  the  Tokugawas. 

Isaac  Dooman. 
(7b  öe  concluded  in  a /täure  number.) 

[>f  r.  Dooman  bas  hccn  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  Japan  for  ten  yeai^  of 
which  eight  were  spent  in  Nara.] 
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^  -j^  lA  LÉGENDE  DU  TA£EJORl  ^ 

^  ,      .  ^  (La  plus  ancien  Roman  da  Japon.) 

'      .  PRÉFACE. 

Que  le  lectenr,  pour  lui  montrer  en  raccourci  tous  les  traits  de  la 

belle  nature  si  variée  du  Nijipon,  me  permette  de  le  transporter  un 
moment  dans  tin  de  ces  grande  Vashiki  du  Japon,  antique  résidence  des  ^ 
daïmios   d  autrefois.       Autour  Hêlî-^iaison  d'habitation  s'étend  un 
vaste  jardin  dessiné  jadis  par  un  artiste  cherclieur  de  pittoresque  et 
désireux  de  donner  toute  la  nature  en  petit. 

L'œil  y  »li'cotTvre  tout  d'abord  un  lac  à  l'eau  claire  resserré  entre 
des  collines  artiticiellcs  aux  rocs  tourmentés,  puis  à  1  cntour  des  vallons 
minuscules  où  se  dressent  des  arbres  verts  plantés  il  y  a  des  siècles  par 
les  premiers  possesseurs,  soigneusement  cultivés  depuis  par  des  généra- 
tions de  jardiniers  jaloux  d'arrêter  dans  ces  arbres  tonte  \elleité  de 
croissance,  çà  et  là,  on  voit  des  massifs  irrégidiers  dont  les  groupements 
d'un  naturd  cxcjuis  sont  l'ceuvre  d'une  science  prüfende  ;  des  fleurs  s'épa- 
nouissent tour  à  tour  suivant  les  saisons.  Tantôt  s'enroulant  autour 
des  capricieuses  collines,  tantôt  courant  sur  la  grève  du  Inc  paisible,  un 
étroit  sentier  serpente,  bordé  de  mousses  vertes,  dispaïaît  ci  reparaît 
pour  se  perdre  sous  de  grands  arbres  dont  le  feuillage  épais  tamise  l'éclat 
du  jour  et  dont  la  masse  verdoyante  masque  les  limites  du  jardin.  A 
leur  ombre  se  dresse  une  vieille  lanterne  de  pierre  colorée  et  f^  niill^e  de 
il[  sculptures  étangcs  par  le  vent  et  la  pluie.  La  voûte  de  verdure  franchie, 
;  rj  se  présente  un  coin  retiré  où  s'élève  une  petite  cabane  couverte  de 
.  L,de  chaume:  c'est  là  qu'entre  intimes  ont  lieu  les  "réunions  de  thé," 
aux  riic>  savamment  compliqués.  Auprès  est  un  vieux  puits  A  la 
margelle  ctiritée  et  moussue,  ;\  la  balustrade  et  à  l'auvent  vermoulus, 
,  Ce  sont  là  les  curiosités  que  nous  offre  notre  jardin-type,  dessiné  suivant 
les  règles  de  l'art  par  quelque  Le  Nôtre  du  vieux  Nippon.  Lac,  rocs, 
fleurs,  arbres,  lanterne,  puits,  concourent  à  l'effet  général  en  éveillant 
dans  l'esprit  du  promeneur  <les  sen.sations  c^raduée^  depuis  la  drnice 
mélancolie  ju^qu  à  la  joie  cxubéranle.  La  caducité  des  architectures 
s'oppose  il  la  jeunesse  toujours  renouvelée  des  plantaticms  et  le  omtrasie 
délicatement  ménagé  provoque  un  état  d'âme  qui  dispose  à  goûter  les 
charmes  savoureux  de*,-  interprétations  de  la  nature  par  l'art  oriental.  Nous 
sommes  maintenant  dans  l  ambiant  voulu,  et,  si  nous  jetons  un  coup 
d'œil  sur  les  œuvres  diverses  que  le  temps  a  consacrées  dans  l'ensemble 
de  la  littérature  japonaise,  chacune  va  s'offrir  à  nos  yeux  a\ te  >a  couleur 
particulière  et  sa  nuance  originale,  comme  chacune  des  l)eauté>  de  notre 
jardin  idéal.  11  est  de  ces  œuvres  tpii  suiU  apparues  pareilles  à  ces 
fleurs  brillantes  dont  k  grâce  fuit  à  jamais  après  avoir  fait  la  gloire 
d'une  saison  passagère  ;  d'autres,  à  la  beauté  moins  éclatante,  mais  plus 

(I)  Tokêiori  du  Japonais  Takè,  bambou  ;  tor{,  Prendre. 
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durable,  nous  rappcllcnl  ces  arbres  verts,  aux  nuances  tranquilles  ; 
d'autres  encore  d'un  caractère  un  jicu  âpre  et  dur  sont  comme  les 
roches  artificielles  de  notre  })arc  :  d'aucunes  paraissent  d'abord  mono- 
tones, mais  s'y  plonge-t-on,  elUs  font  penser  aux  eaux  du  calme  lac 
dont  la  fraîcheur  délicieuse  envahit  1  être  tout  entier  lè-  f;n'on  y  trempe 
seulement  le  bout  du  doigt.  Dans  quelques  unc:>  cußu  la  composition 
est  peo  régulière,  les  transitions  manquent  ;  dies  sont  comme  notre 
lanterne  mal  équilibrée  et  aux  joints  ilégraiiés  ;  elles  craquent  de  partout 
comme  la  charpente  desséchée  du  vieux  puits,  mais  leur  antiquité  nous 
intéresse  et  à  travers  leur  délabrement  actuel,  les  lettrés  perçoivent  la 
netteté  primitive  de  leuns  inscriptions,  et  les  amateurs  se  plaisent  &  leur 
lecture,  comme  les  promeneurs  aiment  à  passer  la  main  sur  les  fonoes 
usées  de  ces  vieilles  curiosités  de  notre  jardin. 

Ce  sont  ces  sentiments  de  temire  atteciion  pour  île  vieux  amis 
qu'inspire  chez  nous  la  lecture  de  ce  Takétori  Monogatari  dont  nous 
offrons  aujourd'hui  la  traductkui.  Çest  dans  ces  dispositions  qu'il  faut 
le  parcourir  si  on  ne  veut  pas,  en  y  cherchant  des  mérites  qu'il  ne  peut 
avoir,  se  priver  tlu  plaisir  d'en  déguster  les  l>eautés  naïves  et  un  peu 
passées. 

INTRODUCTION. 

légende  tlu  Takétori  a  été  ap]>eléc  par  une  de  no»  gnuidcs 
poétesses,  la  «lire  des  romans  japonais,  c'ett  |^||i^j>Hj>iA««* 
œuvre  de  ce4{enrç  qui^j»ot»SHftttvjdlé-tJanservee  int^jalement.  Bien  que 
-sa  valcLH  inlrinsèque  ne  soit  pas  compara!>lc  à  cètle  du  (  jlicn,?imono- 
gatari  ou  de  bien  dautres  ouvrages  écrits  depuis,  la  j>opulariié  du 
Takétori,  le  fait  qu'il  a  servi  de  modèle  à  tous  les  autres  romans^  \vIl 
donnent  un  prix  et  un  intérêt  qui  m'ont  paiu  le  rendre  digne  d'être 
présenté  aux  lecteurs  euroi>écns. 

Quand  je  dis  que  le  Takétori  est  un  roman  japonais,  il  faut 
étendre,  que  non  seulement  l'idée,  mais  encore  Texpreasion  y  sont 
absolument  nationales,  (pic  c'est  un  livre  enfin  (\\\\  n'est  pas  dû  à  l'ins- 
piration  chinoise  dont  relève  une  partie  considérable  de  la  littérature 
de  n<.»Lie  pays. 

Si,  par  hasard,  le  lecteur  a  sous  les  yeux  un  exemplaire  japonais 
du  Takétori,  peut  être  en  r^rdant  les  colonnes  de  caractères,  élèvera- t-il 

de  '«uite  (}ue1(|ues  doutes  sur  mon  assertion  :  en  effet,  tout  d'abofd 
frappé  tlu  très  grand  nombre  de  lettres  chinoises  qui  s'y  présentent,  il 
sera  probablement  tenté  de  conclure  hic  et  nunc  que  ce  que  j'appelle  le 
plus  pur  japonais  n'est  au  fond  qu'un  dialecte  du  chinois,  ou  au  moins 
un  langage  f]ui  en  déri\e  et  possède  avet  lui  la  plus  grande  aQinité. 

Cependant  et,  même,  bien  que  le  lecteur  ait  sous  les  yeux  encore 
plus  de  caractères  chinois  qu'il  ne  pense,  cette  auparence  est  absolU' 
ment  trompeuse,  elle  n'est  due  exclusivement  quà  un  simple  artifice 
d'écriture. 

Le  japonais  et  le  chinois,  loin  d'avoir  une  )>arenté  quelconque,  ne 
sont  même  pas  rangés  dans  le  même  ordre  linguistique,  le  premier  est 
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isolant  ci  le  second  agglutinant.  Le  «.liinois  est  un  fait  à  un  i>taUe 
■évolutif  infiSrieur,  s'il  a  aiercé  sur  le  japonais  une  influence  profonde 
c'est  giâce  à  son  écriture  paiticulière;  véliiculc  de  la  pensée  chinoise 
est  un  organisme  unique  d'une  valeur  iniliscutable,  les  caractères  idco 
graphiques  ont  une  force  vitale  propre  bien  autre  que  celle  des  pauvres 
lettres  des  alphabets  occidentaojt,  celles-çi  ne  sont  que  le  faible  reflet 
de  sons  (lu  elles  ne  transcrivent  que  très  approximativeuiunt — la  ques- 
tions de  la  réforme  orthographique  n'est-elle  pas  depuis  longtemps  à 
l'ordre  du  jour  de  toutes  les  académies  d  iiurope?— tandis  que  i  idéo- 
grunme  représente  directement  la  pensée  par  la  plus  vivante  des 
méthodes,  par  la  graphie. 

Tout  le  monde  sait,  en  effet  que  le  <  .vractère  chinois  est  ime 
imag  et  que  l'idée  qu'il  évoque  est  absolument  indépendante  de  tel 
son  tju'on  veuille  y  rattacher.  Supposez,  pour  un  instant,  que  vous 
jouiez  un  rubber  ilc  whist,  que  votre  partner  soit  Russe,  vos  deux 
adversaires  l'un  Anglais,  l'autre  Italien,  ce  que  vous  appellerez  aiur, 
le  Russe  le  lira  tchieni,  le  camp  adverse  hearls  et  cuort',  sans  qu'il 
y  ait  t)our  chacim  de  vous  la  moindie  incertitude  ou  la  plus  pas- 
sagère confusion.  Tout  idéogramme  chinois  jouit  de  la  mime  pro- 
priété que  les  fimues  des  cartes,  celui  qui  représente  un  cœur  peut 
être  compris  par  tout  autre  homme  aussi  bien  cpic  par  uti  Chinois, 
queiqite  soit  le  son  que  1  on  veuille  y  attacher  ;  ainsi  récriture  du 
Céleste  Empire  est  elle  universelle,  en  principe,  elle  peut  avoir  cours 
partout,  concurremment  avec  toute  langue  nationale.  II  est  de  fait 
que  ses  caractères  sont  lus  a»i  T  inkin,  m  Slam,  au  Thibet,  en  Curée, 
en  Mandchourie,  même  l'histoire  nous  apprend  qu'à  leur  suite  la 
langue  chinoise  a  évincé  du  rang  dHdiome  parlé  quelques  unes  de  ses 
voisines 

Songez  de  plus  à  la  î.>ni^ue  existence  et  à  la  vaste  étendue  de  la 
littérature  de  l'I^npirc  du  Milieu  et  vous  apprécierez  la  valeur  de  cet 
instrumenf  d'expression. 

Lorsqu'au  troisième  siècle  de  l  èrc  chrétienne  le  lettré  coréen  Wani 
présenta  à  la  r«uir  du  Mikado  "  les  Kntretiens  de  Confucius  cl  le  l  ivre 
des  mille  caractères  "^, ne  semble  öas  »[uc  le  Japon  possédât  encore 
une  épnture.  La  question  n'est  pvis  absolument  tranchée,  mais  la 
négative  est  appuyée  par  de  nombreux  ari^uments. 

•  Oil  peut  se  reuflre  conq)te  de  la  vénératit>n  avec  laipielle  furent 
reçus  CCS  livres,  lor^qu  on  voit  rempresscmcnt  avec  lequel  nos  empe- 
reurs en  encoun^2;ê^ent  aussitôt  l'étude  :  ils  avaient  du  reste  saisi  de  suite 
la  portée  pratif  pie  des  idées  de  haute  moralité  et  de  profond  loyalisme 
qui  v  sont  ilé\ el. >|)i)écs,  et  ele  l  iiiU'lligcnce  de  ces  (cuvres  jaillit  aussitôt 
toute  une  littérature  complètement  chinoise  de  fond  et  de  forme. 

La  Renaissance  des  lettres  en  llurope  ne  put  je  crois  offrir  un 
spectacle  comparable  même  de  loin  à  celui  donné  par  l'émulation 
univeniellc  qui  suivit  au  Japon  celte  imposante  et  pacifique  invasion. 

.Si  la  langue  japonaise  subsista  ce  fut  grâce  à  des  léq^endes  poétiques 
traditionnelle  transmises  depuis  longtemps  de  bouche  en  bouche,  leur 
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valeur,  même  auprès  des  (ftivrcs  chincii>cs,  parut  à  queltpic  lettré,  assez 
grande  pour  qu'il  prit  la  peine  de  les  noter  avec  une  écriture  qui  était 
loin  d'y  être  propre. 

Ön  eut  donc  l'idée  de  détourner  les  caractères  chincns  de  leur  usage 
national  et  de  les  ravaler  au  rôle  de  purs  phonèmes  :  le  principe  trouvé»  le 
dictiCMinairc  chinois  de\int  un  vaste  syllabaire  ~n  1  ii  n'eut  (ju'à  puiser  à 
loisir,  le  nombre  des  sous  étant  en  chinois  extrêmement  restreint  par  rap- 
port à  la  quantité  des  caractères,  chaque  syllabe  put  être  représentée  ad 
libitum  par  environ  une  cinquantaine  de  signes.  Cet  excès  de  richesse 
devint  peu  à  peu  extrêmement  embanasaant  ;  on  prenait  ici  ou  là  sans 
règ^le,  ne  se  guidant,  quand  encore  ou  se  donnait  la  peine  de  choisir, 
que  .sur  des  considérations  d'aspect,  de  beauté  graphique:  le  caractère  le 
plus  compliqué  était  souvent  le  plus  apprécié,  les  calligraphes  ayant 
partout  et  toujours  adoré  les  fioritures.  L'infinie  variété  des  form« 
cursives  ajoutait  encore  à  la  confusion  ;  mais  qu'il  était  glorieux  alors 
de  pouvoir  lire  à  i>remière  vue. 

Qu'importe,  le  premier  pa^  était  fait,  les  pièces  de  vers  si  difficiles 
à  déchiffrer  n'éteient  d'ailleurs  pas  écrites  pour  le  vulgaire,  les  lettrés  de 
cour  ne  r^rdatent  pas  comme  un  inconvénient  la  complexité  d'un 
système  d'écriture  grâce  auquel  ils  brillaient,  et  mettre  le  précieux  instru- 
ment à  la  portée  de  tous  était  leur  moindre  souci.  Ils  avaient  bien 
\'oulu  abaisser  les  caractères  chinois  à  écrire  la  poésie,  langue  des  dieux, 
mais  ils  n'eussent  jamais  songé  à  les  ravaler  au  point  de  les  faire  servir 
à  noter  la  prose,  pour  eux  vulgaire,  de  ces  légendes  que  le  peuple  se 
transmettait  oralemctit. 

Ce  n'est  qu'au  milieu  du  huitième  siècle  que  s'accomplit  définitive- 
ment ce  qu'aujourd'hui  nous  regardons  connue  un  innnensc  progrès, 
un  lettré,  fUhi,  débrouilla  ce  chaos.  Il  choisit  des  caractères  en 
noml)re  égal  à  celui  des  sons  de  la  langue  japonaise,  en  simplifia  con- 
sidérablement le  trncé,  et  créa  ainsi  un  syllabaire  de  cinquante  signes  dont 
cinq  corresi>uiident  aux  voyelles,  et  les  quarante  cinq  autres  chacun  à 
une  articulation  complète,  consonne  et  voyelle,  C'cöI  te  qu'on  appelle 
.  "  récriture  Katakana  (na,  noms  ;  ka,  empruntés  ;  Kata  fragmentaires)  Plus 
>  Lr.-  '  '^'^t  commencement  du  neuvième  siècle,  le  prêtre  Koutaï  invente  une 
seconde  esj)èce  de  Knua,  le  IJiragann.  qui  ne  diffère  du  Katakana  qu'en 
ce  que  ses  formes  sont  plus  élégantes,  plus  souples,  et  se  prêtent  aux  liga- 
tures, cette  très  jolie  cursive  est  l'écriture  préférée  dfô  femmes.  L'in- 
troduction de  l'art  de  l'impression,  qui  eut  lieu  quelques  anitées  après 
l'invention  du  Katakana,  hata  encore  la  vulgarisation  de  l'écriture.  Dès 
lors  l'instrument  est  trouvé  et  1  ere  de  la  prose  jitponaisc  commence,  on 
se  met  à  transcrire  les  vieilles  légendes  que  nous  lisons  aujourd  hui  avec 
tant  de  plaisir,  et  qui  nous  permettent  d'étudier  notre  vieille  langue 
nationale  et  d'en  apprécier  les  beautés. 

Cependant,  au  point  de  vue  matériel,  les  Kanas  n'ont  pas  complète- 
ment évincé  les  caractères  chinois,  seulement  ceux-ci  sont  désormais 
employés  comme  ih>  doivent  l'être,  ils  ser\eni  à  repr^enicr  des  idécâ, 
et  non  à  noter  phonétiquement  des  syllabes,  ils  remplissent  leur  vrai 
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rôle  d'idéogrammes,  le  lecteur  les  nomme  en  japonais,  à  leur  suite  on 

écrit  en  Kanas  les  particules,  marques  de  cas,  quasi  flexions,  désinences, 
^  qui  appartiennent  en  propre  à  notre  langue.  L'ossature  de  l'idée  est 
i  pour  ainsi  dire  figurée  par  les  hiéroglyphes  chin  is.  et  les  Kanas^  sr»nt 
I  comme  les  muscles  et  les  chairs  qui  revêtent  le  squelette  d'une  forme 
t  extérieure  et  donnent  à  Tensemble  Texpression  japonaise.  Cette 

manière  d'écrire  est. connue  en  Europe  sous  le  nom  de  Style  Sinico> 

Japonais. 

Il  ne  faut  i>ouriant  pas  que  ce  nom  induise  en  erreur,  il  ne  s  appli- 
que souvent,  par  exemple  dans  le  cas  de  notre  Takétori,  tju'au  côté 
matériel  de  l'écriture.  La  présence  des  idéogrammes  dans  les  ouvrages 
de  ce  c,'ciirc,  oi^  on  aurait  pu  se  dispenser  de  les  employer,  montre  seule- 
ment que  nous  ne  méconnai'^sons  pas  nos  premiers  maître.-î,  et  que 
notre  reconnaissance  pour  eux  est  toujours  vive  ;  elle  lait  éclater  com- 
bien nous  sentons  la  grandeur  de  leur  bienfait.  Au  fond,  Tobligation 
que  nous  avons  au  chinois,  bien  (jue  plus  facile  à  constater,  est  bien 
moindre  (]nc  celle  ({ue  les  langues  européennes  ont  au  latin,  (juoique  la 
grande  dépemiance  tie  celles-ci  soit  plus  <lilUcile  à  constater  sous  les 
^rmcs  modernes  de  leur  vocabulaire. 

Si  le  lecteur  a  bien  voulu  me  suivre  jusqu'ici,  il  comprendra  quel 
intérêt  ntuis  attachons  ;\  notre  Takétori.  Cette  crjurtc  leidende  a  été 
écrite  ^  une  dale  qu'on  ne  connait  pas  exactement,  niais  (jui  doit  se 
rapprocher  de  la  fin  .du  -Jtewaftnic  ;àièc]c  tie  chj^Stienne,  correspon- 
dant au  milieu  du  quinzième  depuis  la^ndatiôn  de  notre  Empire. 
T,cs  hy-pothcses  les  plus  diverses  ont  été  émises  sans  qu'on  en  ait  pu 
dévoiler  l'anonymat  avec  une  certitude  absolue. 

Après  lui,  la  prose  japonaise  a  produit  un  nombre  considérable 
d'ouvrages  dignes  d'être  étudiés.  Le  meilleur  est  sans  conteste  le 
jCibcn;;i  Mono.'atari  "légende  des  niièniri  "  œuvre  de  la  célèbre 
Moiiwç*ki  bhikibou.  C'est  le  livre  qu  i!  laudrail  traduire  pour  initier 
lepublic  aux  vraies  beautéi  de  notre  ancienne  littéroture,  mais  j'ai  pensé 
qu'il  était  préférable  actuellement  de  préparer  la  voie  en  faisant  connaître 
\m  ouvracrc  moins  important,  moitis  parfait  il  est  vrai,  niais  qui  résume 
tout  l'ancien  ]a[)on,  et  peut  mieux  le  révéler  aux  lecteurs  européens,  c  cst 
aussi  comu3c  je  l'ai  dit,  le  plus  ancien  roman  écrit  en  pur  japonûs  qui 
nous  ait  été  conservé  intact,  et  j'ai  estimé  qu'il  fiillait  tenir  compte  en  sa 
iàvcur  de  sa  qualité  "d'ancétie  de  tous  K-s  romans." 

J'ai  cru  entin  qu'il  y  avait  quelque  intérêt  à  fournir  aux  érudits  un 
sujet  de  comparaison  avec  les  œuvres  primitives  des  autres  civilisations, 
fpic  notre  "  J'akétori"  pouvait  aider  à  fixer  une  des  étapes  de  la  marche 
générale  de  l'esprit  humain,  et  qu'enfin  ce  serait  un  document  intéressant 
pour  l'étude  du  :;roupe  Oriental  si  peu  connu  jusqu'  à  ces  derniers  temps. 
I  Je  lisais  récenmicnt  dans  la  "  Ga/.eite  des  Beaux  Arts  *' une  étude 
dans  laquelle  on  comparait  notre  ancien  dessin  au  dessin  primitif  des 
f  jrec-^,  c'est  pour  nous  un  granil  honneur  de  voir  notre  art  mis  ainsi  en 
parallèle  avee  celui  du  pays  qui  a  jfté  un  si  vif  éclat  dans  l'histoire  ititcllec- 
tuelle  de  1  humanité,  mais  j'ai  peur  «pi  il  n  y  ait  là  cpiclque  exagération. 
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I'n  (!e  no*;  ancien.s  dit  "Si  on  compart*  certaine^  choses  entre  elles 
cMi  se  bornant  à  certains  rapi)orii>,  on  arrivera  à  trouver  des  traits  de 
rtôsemblancc  entre  la  plus  laide  paysanne  et  Komatchi,  la  reine  de 
beauté." 

Or  notre  léj^cnde  n'est  au  fond  qn'une  anivrc  ilatant  de  l'enfance 
ties  irts  ;  pour  l'apprécier,  il  faut  la  prendre  comme  un  récit  permettant 
de  ^e  faire  une  idée  de  l'état  psychologique  des  anciens  Japonais,  mais 
elle  est  admirablement  propre  a  ce  but,  écrite  tout  naïvement  et  san» 
nrtiflcc  d'aucune  sorte,  elle  partaj^c  avec  les  primitifs  île  tous  les  pays  le 
jfrand  mérite  de  la  sincérité,  c  est  pourquoi  j'espère  qu  elle  sera  lue  avec 
l'inlérêi  qui  saiiaciie  aux  documents  caj>al)lcs  de  nous  éxlairer  sur 
l'état  d'âme  des  anciens  hommes. 

M'étendrai-je  maintenant  sur  la  difliculié  do  faire  passer  en  français 
cette  œuvre  japonaise  je  «^eiis  trop  bien  tout  ce  qu  il  m'a  été  impos- 
sible de  rendre,  à  mou  grand  regret  cl,  j  en  ai  ^K-ur,  au  grand  désap- 
{tointement  du  lecteur:  pensées,  images,  construction,  lèvent  d'un 
esprit  (jut  n'a  guère  que  des  points  de  non  cottUict  ax-ec  l'esprit  occi- 
dental. 

J'aurais  désespéré  d  arriver  à  un  résultat  quelconque  si  je  n'avais 
eu  la  bonne  fortune  de  pouvoir  recourir  constamment  i  l'inépuisable 
obligeance  de  mon  ami  Monsieur  Arcambeau  ;  adonné  i  l'étude  des 

lan,G;^ncs  et  versé  dans  la  connaissance  des  littératures  anciennt^s  et  mo- 
dernes de  l'Kurope,  il  avait  de  plus  la  cpialité  bien  précieuse  ix>ur  moi 
il'êtFele  professeur  de  la  [tlupart  des  Japonais  qui  \iennent  étudiera 
Paris,  habitué  à  nous  foire  comprendre  et  aimer  les  beautés  de  la  langue 
française,  il  s'est,  jiar  un  lonix  eonimercc.  fimiliarisé  avec  iioï,  idées  et 
avec  notre  tournure  d'esprit  ;  aussi  éiait-il  plus  apte  que  personne  à  rae 
guider  dans  ce  travail,  pouvant  facilement  trouver  l'équivalent  des 
expressions  quelquel'  'i>  im  peu  vagues  de  nos  écrivains. 

l''t  ]MMirtant,  malgré  son  aide  précieuse,  je  ne  sui-,  à  demi  satis- 
fait et  ne  puis  me  soustraire  à  quelques  remords  ;  un  de  no»  poètes  a 
dit  :  "Quel  regret  de  ne  voir  ton  beau  visage  qu'  à  travers  un  voile,  si 
léger  qu'il  soit  :  "  La  traduction  est  un  voile  et  non  des  plus  transjiarents, 
j'ai  été  obligé  plusieurs  fois  de  prendre  des  détours  ou  même  des  con- 
structions inverses  p«nir  e\])rimer  certaines  idées  de  mon  original. 

Je  puis  ccpcnilant  altirmer  que  j  ai  fait  de  mon  mieux  pour  iciidie 
l'esprit  du  texte  sans  rien  changer,  ajouter  ou  retrancher,  atténuer  ou 
souligner. 

Parlant  île  l  arl  du  portrait,  un  célèbre  peintre  chinois,  "^liin  S<,> 
Kèn  a  dit  ;  *'  S'il  y  a  une  légère  inexactitude  daus  le  dessin  tie  iu  lonuc 
(tu  visage,  cela  peut  à  la  rigueur  s'excuser  :  mais  s'il  y  en  a  la  moindre 
dans  l'expression,  ce  ne>t  plus  votre  modèle;  pourtant  gardez-vous  de  jiip'Ji^ jj^ 
négliger  la  fonne  sotis  prétexte  de  montrer  rexprcssir>n  :  si,  nprès  avoir 
.soigneusement  reproduit  les  traits  i)rinci])aux,  on  s'attache  encore  à  ue 
pas  traiter  légèrement  le  moindic  détail,  la  forme  vraie  sera  réalisée  et 
l'expression  juste  apparaitra  toute  seule.  ' 

J'ai  tout  reproduit  avec  soin  sans  négliger  la  moindre  ride  de  mon 
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modèle  ;  j<-  serai  heureux,  si,  ayant  rendu  la  fonne  exactement,  le  lecteur 
peut  y  lire  l'expression  de  l'original, 

I 

Au  ictiips  jadis  vivait  un  vieillard  du  uoiu  de  Sanuuki.  i  ous  les 
jours  U  allait  abattre  dans  la  forêt  ou  dans  la  montagne  des  bambous 

qu'il  faisait  servir  à  (1i\  er>  tisairts.  Une  fois,  parmi  ceux  qu'il  venait  de 
couper,  il  en  remarqua  un  clunt  la  tige  rehiisnit  étrangement.  Intrigué 
de  ce  singulier  éclat,  il  i>orta  les  yeux  à  rorilicc  delà  jiartie  tranchée 
et,  à  rintérieur,  entre  deux  noeuds,  il  aperçut,  an  milieu  d'une  vive 
lumière,  une  toute  mignonne  en&nt  de  trois  soii|is*  environ. 

 Ne  ilois-je  pas  considérer  comme  mn  propre  fille  ce  trésor  d'un 

bambou  ([ui  du  matin  au  soir  s'otlrait  à  mes  regards?  se  dit  Sanouki 
émen-eillé  de  la  beauté  de  cette  aimable  petite  ci^aturc. 


Sa  précieuse  trouvaille  dans  la  main,  le  vieillard  retourna  chez  lui 
et  ta  confia  à  sa  compagne.  Celle-ci  la  mit  dans  une  cage,  comme  un 
oiseau,  et  lui  prodigua  ses  plus  tendres  soins.    I.c  I  i      1  r.wxw,  do  ce 

*  I^-  s,^:in  est  une  vieîile  mesore  japonte  qal  ^qpNaut  à  trots  centimèlres 
environ  ;  U  est  la  disiàme  pnrtie  dti  Stiakon  oo  pM. 
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moment,  rencontra  souvent  dans  son  travail  des  bambous  qui  renfer- 
maient entre  deux  noeuds  de  l'or  dont  la  possession  amena  le  bien-être 
sous  son  toit  Entourée  de  l'affection  vraiment  maternelle  de  la  vieille 
femme,  la  petite  fille  L^iandii  iniraculcnscment.  Au  bout  de  trois  mois 
elle  était  d'une  bonne  taille  moyenne  et,  sur  le  conseil  du  vénérable 
couple,  elle  se  coifia  et  prit  la  jupe'  Celte  jeune  personne  qui  se  dévelop- 
pait sous  les  yeux  de  ces  époux  ])leins  de  sollicitude  pour  elle,  n'avait  pas 
sa  pareille  junu  la  l)eauté  et  elle  faisait  respleiulir  la  maison  qu'elle  habi- 
tait Le  \  ieillard  1  aimait  tant,  qu'à  sa  vue  seule,  il  oubliait  les  ennuis  qui 
viennent  assaillir  tout  être,  et  que  toute  sa  colère  s'évan«)ui»sait  De 
cassé  qu'il  était  auparavant,  il  redevint  robuste  et  connut  de  nouveau 
^"  i  la  vigueur  de  l'homme  à  la  fleur  de  l'âge.  Quand  il  vit  que  l'objet  de 
„  /»»*,>,^;  sa  tendresse  se  faisait  femme,  il  appela  chez  lui  un  de  ses  amis  et  le  pria 
r  '  '  1  de  lui  donner  un  nom.  Elle  reçut  de  cet  ami  celui  de  Kagouya  et  à 
'  ^  cette  occaasion  la  maison  fut  en  flite  trois  jours  durant  II  vint  de 
nombreux  invités  qui,  tous,  en  frappant  dans  leuis  mains,  se  livrèreat  à 
toutes  sortes  de  divertissements.  Hommes  et  fcmme«;  à  lenvi  apportèrent 
à  cette  réjouissance  le  concours  des  tliflérenis  talents  qu'ils  avaient 
acquis.  La  renommée  avait  déjà  publié  en  tous  lieux  l'éloge  de 
Kagouya  et  tes  grands  aussi  bien  que  les  petits  brûlaient  de  la  posséder 
ou  tout  nu  m<iins  île  la  contempler.  Sur  le  bruit  de  cette  fctc  de 
famille,  ils  accoururent  aiguillonnés  par  la  passion.  Ils  arrivèrent 
enveloppés  par  la  nuit  noire  qui  les  avait  écartés  de  leur  coucbe  ;  ils 
percèrent  çà  et  là  dans  k  l  ois  de  la  clôture  bien  jointe  de  l'habitation 
de  petits  trons  pour  é[)ier  à  l'intérieur  et  tâcher  de  surprendre  ce  que 
même  ne  pou\aient  voir  les  gens  du  voisinage.  lueurs  tentatives  furent 
vaines  ;  aux  appels  qu'ils  adressaient  aux  conviés,  nulle  voix  ne  répon- 
dit Beaucoup  d'entre  eux  après  la  nuit  restèrent  le  jour  à  guetter. 
Quelqties  uns,  chez  la  passion  n'avait  ]»as  diassé  le  jui^emcnt, 
partirent  peu  à  peu  pensant  inutile  de  continuer  un  manège  qui  ne  sem- 
blait pas  devoir  aboutir. 

Cinq  nobles  ne  se  lassèrent  point,  et  ils  venaient  à  toute  heure 
essayer  de  c  uitenter  leur  désir.  C'étaient  dotix  princes  :  Ishidzoukouri 
et  Kouroumamotchi,  et  trois  dignitaires  :  l'ouilaïjin  Abé,  le  daïnagon 
Ohûtomo  et  le  Ichyounagon  Ishonokami.  Dej)uis  que  ces  cinq 
seigneurs  avaient  entendu  parler  de  l'idéale  beauté  de  Kagouya,  ils 
n'avaient  plus  (ju'un  rêve,  la  conlenq)ler,  et  eux  tpii  avaient  toujours 
trouvé  de  la  jouissance  h.  vnir  les  traits  de  colles  (pji  jiassaient 
pour  jolies,  ils  ne  pensaient  plus  <pi  à  elle  seule,  ils  en  oubliaient  le 
boire  et  le  manger,  la  langueur  les  envahissait  Hélas  t  leurs  allées  et 
venues  autour  de  la  maison,  leur  constance  à  épier  par  les  trous  de  la 
palissade,  les  lettres  <]u'ils  en\ oyaient  dans  l'espoir  d'une  réponse, 
les  {xjésies  même  où  ils  expj  imaicnt  les  aspirations  de  leur  cœur  et  qui 
n'étaient  pas  en  retour  i)ayées  du  moindre  vers,  tout  était  inutile.  Us 

\  (3)  D.ins  l'antKiuitc  la  jeune  fille  ne  se  coiffiak  pas  et  ne  portait  pas  la  jope  avant 

^.      d'avoir  atteint  15  ou  16  aos. 

\  • 

\ 
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le  voyaient  bien,  mais  la  passion  qui  les  asservissait,  faisant  luire  1  esoé- 
rance  à  leurs  yeux,  leur  permettait  de  biaver  et  la  glace  de  l'hiver  et  le 
soleil  cuisant  de  Tété. 


DiocuvKRi  1;  uE  Kacoi  ya  umL 
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Parfois  ces  victimes  de  l'anjuur  api>claiLMU  le  \îcillai<l  à  la  j»orte 
cl,  les  mains  jointes»  le  pnaiciu  de  leur  accorder  cette  perle,  mais  le 
\*ieux  &uionki  répondait  toujours  : 
 Elle  n'est  pîis  mon  enfant,  je  ne  puis  rien  sur  elle. 

T,e  temps  passait.    Les  nobles  retournèrent  chez  eux,  leur  amour 
toujours  aussi  vivace.     Chacun  demandait  à  Dieu  tic  toucher  le  cœur 
de  cette  jeune  fille  dont  le  pensée  obsédait  sans  relâche.  ''Mais« 
pensèrent-ils,  elle  ne  peut  pas  toujours  rester  fille."    Et  leur  espoir  se 
ravivant,  ils  revinrent  lui  oHVir  Ictirs  cœurs  embrassés. 

Sanouki  en  revoyant  ces  hommes  errer  autour  de  la  demcuic  dit  à 
Kagouya:  "O  mon  idole!  O  vous  qui  êtes  une  transmigréc  que  j'ai 
recueillie,  soignée,  élevée,  (|ui  avez  grandi  sous  l'aile  de  mon  afiection 
sans  home»;,  voules-vous  écouter  ma  jifière? 

 Celle  qui  ne  se  savait  pas  transmigréc,  vous  écoute,  o  vous  que 

je  croyais  mon  i>ère,  repartit  Kagouya. 

 Que  ces  paroles  me  causent  de  la  joie  !  reprit  le  vieillard.  Voici, 

que  j'ai  70  ans,  mon  enfant.  Je  ne  sui>  sûr  ni  de  demain,  ni  d'aujourd' 
hui,  et  cependant  je  ne  voudrais  pas  partir  >ans  connaîtc  votre  intention. 
Tout  )i<nnme  doit  se  choisir  une  compagne,  toute  femme  doit  s*unir  à 
un  homme;  Cest  de  cette  alliance  que  naissent  les  futures  générations 
qui  vont  se  multipliant  Voudriez-vous  vous  soustraire  à  cette  loi  de  la 
nature? 

 Que  me  dites-vous  i  tit  Kagouya. 

 Quoique  transmigrée,  vous  êtes  femme.    Tant  que  je  vivrai,  vous 

pouvez  rester  comme  vous  êtes,  mais  après,  cela  se  pcnt-il  ?  II  y  a  là  des 
hommes  qui  depuis  longtemps  vous  adressent  leurs  soupirs:  jetez  un 
regard  sur  chacun  d  eux,  consultez  votre  cœur  et  choisi.ssez  1  un  d  eux. 

 Est-il  possible  que  mon  banal  visage  les  attire  !  reprit-elle,  et  si 

j'en  choisissais  un  sans  le  connaitre  à  fond,  et  que  cet  homme  un  jour 
me  trahit  en  j)ortant  son  cœur  ailleurs  !  Oli  î  que  de  reg^rets  cuisants  je 
sentirais!  Fut-il  1  houimc  le  plus  sage  du  monde,  je  ne  voudrais  pas 
l'accepter  comme  époux,  avant  de  Tavoir  éprouvé.  Voilà  ma  pensée, 
ô  mon  père  ! 

 Et  cette  pensée  est  aus>i  la  inieuie,  lui  dit  Sanouki.      Que  désirez 

vous  de  votre  époux  '{  l'ous  ces  soupirants  vous  montrent  l'ardeur  de 
leur  flamme. 

En  est-il  un  d'entre  eux  qui  ait  montré  le  fond  de  son  cœur?|Qui 
nous  dit  qu'il  n'est  pas  léger  ^  Et  de  jilus  le  cœur  n'est  pa^  le  même 
chez  tous.  Il  doit  y  avoir  quelque  différence.  Allez  donc  leur  dire 
que  de  veux  lire  au  plus  profond  d'eux-mêmes  et  assurez  les  que  celui 
que  je  jugerai  digne  de  moi,  m'aura  {lour  sa  serx-ante 
—■Merci,  dit  Sanouki,  de  cette  réponse. 

Bientôt  après,  le  jour  tomba,  la  nuit  déploya  ses  voiles.  Les  c\\\(\ 
nobles  arrivèrent  L'un  joua  de  la  flûic,  le  deuxième  chanta  une  poésie, 
ie  troisième  en  récita  ime  aussi,  le  quatrième  siflla,  le  dernier  se  frappa 
en  cadent  <  1.1  uKiin  d'nn  éventail.  Le  vieillard  apparut  au  seuil 'de 
sa  maison  et  leur  dit  : 
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 Je  vous  nn  gré  infini,  mcsseigneurs,  île  venir  avec  tatit  tk-  con- 
stance {!an';  un  endroit  aussi  misérable.  Moi  qui  ne  suis  ceri.iin  ni  de 
demain  ni  tl  aujotini  luii,  je  viens  de  proposer  à  l'enfant  que  j'ai  recueillie 
de  chobir  un  de  vous  pour  en  être  la  servante.  Je  me  rends  a  votre  déstr, 
m'a-t-elle  répondu,  mais  comment  cliojsir  parmi  ce-;  i^cntilshommes  que 
je  ne  connais  point  et  qui  nie  semblent  tous  niériler  également  de 
fixer  mon  choix.  Que  chac  un  >c  ix-\èle  à  moi  tel  tpi'ii  est  et  je  jKmrrai 
me  décider,  alors  ni  moi,  ni  l'heureux  élti,  nous  n'attirerons  sur  nons 
la  haine  des  quatre  autres. 

(f.  VOSHIDA. 


COUNl*  KATSU. 

THR  LASI'  STATtSMAN  OF  THE  SllûCUKA-lK. 


VIII.     ThR  REiiTORATiOK  OV  TH£  ImPKRIAI.  ACTHORITY.  ^ 

While  thus  Katsu    was   discoiitentcil  at  Vetio,    the  Shögunate 

Government  havint^^  de<  ided  t.  i  p];\t  e  naval  education  under  the  charge  .   

oi  English  ofTicerü,  he  worked  most  diligeali}'  in  connection  with  the 
establishing  of  the  naxnl  school  and  selecting  the  professors.  In 
the  third  year  of  Kei'ô  (1866)  the  school  was  oi>cneil  :  but  unfortunate- 
ly the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country  M  that  time  iniiu  ded  even  the 
vcr)'  existence  of  it,  and  it  was  alx>lishcd  a  few  montlus  afterwards. 
Then  Katsu's  services  were  again  called  for  at  the  tlownfall  of  tlie 
Shögunate. 

Since  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Shögunate  anny  against  Chôshû,  the 
very  foundation^  of  the  (jovernment  began  to  totter  :  nnv,  ii  became  a 
serious  (Question  how  long  its  existence  wuuUi  continue.  In  October, 
1S67,  the  Shôgun's  Government  ass^bled  the  feudal  lords  of  the 
various  provinces  at  Kyoto,  and  a  general  ct>imcil  was  held  at  the 
Castle  of  NijO,  At  length  on  the  utli  of  the  same  month,  the  admini- 
strative power,  which  had  been  in  tiie  band:»  of  the  Shügun  since  Mina- 
moto  Y<mtomo  who  established  the  military  Government  in  1190,  was 
surrendered  to  the  Emperor.  This  resolute  conduct  of  the  .Shr)gun  was 
chief1\  owing  X<i  the  ardent  advice  .»f  the  l-.He  Count  (  Jotô,  whose  inten- 
tion was  to  i>caccfully  effect  the  KcNtoration  witliout  bloodshed.  But 
these  mild  means  provoked  the  anger  and  di^tisfiiction  of  both  the 
strong  supportera  of  the  Shogun  and  the  radical  revolutionists,  the 
latter  wishing  the  complete  overthrow  of  t!ie  Siiô^^unate  at  this  crisis. 
Keiki  Tokugawa,  the  ShOgun,  retired  tf»  Usaka  tearing  that  trouble 
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vfù^hx  be  <  ;m?ic<l  by  his  residctirc  nf  KyOto.  hut  tinder  tlu-  influence  ol 
those  who  insisied  on  the  inainicnance  of  the  Shogun  s  power,  began  to 
regret  his  rash  act  and  to  feel  indignant  at  the  arbitrariness  of  the  men 
of  the  Satsnma,  Chdsbfi  and  other  clans.  In  January  of  the  next  year 
(ist  yenr  ofMciji),  an  anny  of  strong-  supiMiriers  of  the  Shôgun,  nc- 
corapanied  by  Kciki,  started  for  Kyôto  in  order  to  reclaim  tiie  admini- 
strative power.  The  army  collided  wiA  the  Im[>cnal  guards  of  Satswna 
troops  on  the  way  ;  and  several  fierce  battles  took  place  at  Fushimi 
and  Toba,  near  Kyoto,  which  were  ended,  much  to  the  joy  of  revolu- 
tionists, in  the  deplorable  defeat  of  the  Shogunate  army. 

After  the  defeat  at  Toba  and  Foshimt,  Keiki  retamed  to  Osaka, 
whence  he  sailed  to  Yedo  on  board  the  Kaiyô-maru  at  night.  Then 
the  excitement  of  tlie  Jialamo{<^  was  at  tlie  Iii^liust  i>itcli,  and  the 
citizens  of  Yedo  became  no  less  resUess  and  disturbed,  though  not 
knowing  die  true  features  of  the  event.  A  terrible  anarchy  reigned 
then  at  Yedo.  An  Imperial  army  w  as  soon  sent  to  Yedo  to  subdue  the 
Shögunate.  Hu  the  other  hand  in  the  Yedo  Castle  a  general  cotmcil 
wn<;  held  day  and  night,  but  could  not  come  to  anv  decision.  (  )n  the 
1 7Ü1  of  January,  Katsu  was  appointed  the  Coniniaudcr-in-Chicf  of  the 
Fleet,*  and  on  the  23rd  to  the  post  of  the  Minister  of  Army.  On 
February  12th,  Keiki  gave  an  order  to  the  influential  oflîcials  to  assemble 
at  the  Castle,  and  a  general  council  was  held,  in  which  opinion  was 
much  (hviiied.  .\fter  hearing  die  various  proposals  silently,  Katsu 
rose  at  length,  and  expressed  gravely  his  opinion  as  follows  : 

"The  result  of  the  proposed  war  with  the  army  of  Kyoto  will  be 
very  terrible,  and  moreover,  if  wc  fail,  a  lanienta!ile  fate  i«!  inevitable. 
Ii  we  fight,  we  must  send  war-ships  to  the  Bay  of  Suruga,  and  there  die 
enemy  should  be  bombarded.  Taking  the  advantage  of  victory  at  that 
place,  more  war-ships  should  be  immediately  swt  to  the  Bay  of  Osaka 
for  the  purpose  of  obstrnctinpf  the  communication  of  Kyoto  with  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  whilst  our  axmy  must  continue  fighting  on 
the  Tôkaidô.  However,  we  must  mnember  that  foreign  Powers  may 
interfere  and  perhaps  enter  the  countrj*  if  we  have  civil  war.  But  if  we 
surrender  ourselves  to  the  enemy,  a  shameful  fate  will  irretrit  vably  fall 
upon  us.  Hence  we  must  be  prepared  to  make  a  very  great  sacrifice 
for  the  sake  of  the  country  and  people." 

At  last  Keiki  gave  the  preference  to  Katsu's  view,  and  determined 
to  express  his  obedience  to  the  Tiiii)crial  annv,  bcf  uc  its  arrival  at  Yedo. 
On  the  13th  he  retired  to  Uyeno,  and  Katsu  was  invested  with  full  power 
of  negotiation. 


•'Tn  tlic  f  rcvî.ius  miiiilxT  of  Tin  F\k  Fa-  r  ,  -x  mî^t.lkc  wms  m:»(1c  in  calling 
*•  Cw/iitfW '*  the  highest  official  ill  the  navy.  1  he  projjcr  translation  ou^ht  to 
be  the  Commander  of  the  Fleet.  We  may  mention  here  that  under  the  Shôf^unate^ 
Aünjfi'M  .So^fl/ corrc-|M)nd cd  to  the  Minister  of  Navy,  Kaigun  Ihi^ô  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Fleet,  and  Cimluin  Bugyît  to  the  Commander  of  the  Fleet. 
Katsu  was  appointed  tbe  Gtntkan  Bugyô  in  1865,  and  now  promoted  to  the  Kmpm» 
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Tliough  Katsn  was  placed  in  the  important  post  at  the  last  staple  of 
the  Sh5{>:unate,  the  affairs  were  at  thai  time  in  such  a  diüicult  position 
that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  showing  his  ability  as  an  administrator. 
The  only  course  open  t  l  i  a  as  the  last  Statesman  of  the  Shögunatc  was  to 
mitigate  the  h\vy  of  the  Revolution  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  the 
probable  civil  war.  The  fact  that  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  men  who 
brought  about  the  happy  inauguration  of  the  new  r^me  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  his  successfiil  disdiaige  of  his  duty  as  the  last  statesman  of 
the  Shôgunate. 

The  Inijierial  army  came  t(j  Sumpu  (Shizuoka)  in  the  ))ro\incc 
of  Suruga  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  the  Shogunale.  xVUhough  sunie 
nobles  endeavoaured  to  make  the  conditions  of  capitulation  favourable 
to  Tokugawa,  it  was  all  in  vain.  Katsu  then  .sent  his  friend  Tesshû 
Yamaoka,  another  illustrious  man  of  the  Shô^^nm's  Government,  to 
Sumpu  in  order  to  open  negotiation  witli  SaigO,  the  Chief  of  the  Statî  in 
the  Imperial  army.  He  was  a  man  of  righteous  and  chivalrous 
character,  and  fully  perceived  the  true  aspect  of  that  time,  and  so, 
doubtless  he  was  the  most  adequate  man  lor  1l1.1t  iiupin lanr  jnission. 
Having  full  confidence  in  the  personal  character  of  Vamauka,  Suigô 
notified  the  conditions  of  capitulation  to  hhn,  and  an  understanding 
was  soon  come  to.  Saigö  wisely  kept  the  understanding  secret,  because 
he  feared  that  the  declaration  of  if  miqhi  bring  a  disappointment  to  the 
array  ;  and  so,  pretending  to  kill  Kciki,  marched  on  to  Vedo. 

Katsu  held  from  the  first  the  opinion  that  submission  and  recon- 
ciliation  to  the  Emperor  was  the  right  policy  to  pursue  and  endeavoured 
most  diligently  to  conclude  j^cace.  Before  the  Imperial  armv  was  ordered 
to  begin  its  assault  at  Vedo  on  the  151h  oi  March,  Katsu  visited  Saigö  in 
the  Takanawa  Head  quarters,  in  Vedo,  and  there  opened  negotiation 
of  peace,  proposing  his  conditions  of  capitulation  which  were  framed  on 
the  afore-said  understanding  of  Saigô  and  \'amaoka  at  Sumpu.  Next 
day  the  order  of  attack  was  abolished,  and  meanwhile,  Saigö  returned 
to  Sumpu  to  consult  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army.  At 
length  on  the  4th  of  April,  an  Imperial  messcng:er,  carrying  the 
Imperial  order  in  which  were  cited  the  ratified  conditioîi^  f^f  capitula- 
tion, arrived  at  the  Vedo  Castle  ;  and  a  satisfactory  peace  was  finally 
concluded.  Though  the  conditions  were  somewhat  different  from  those 
proposed  by  Katsu,  the  essential  articles  were  identical,  and  besides,  as 
lavourable  lor  Tokugawa  as  was  possible  at  that  time. 

Yedo  ("affile  having  been  surrendered  to  the  Imperial  army,  the 
ships  and  arms  of  the  Shogunale  were  handed  over.  Some  discontented 
partisans  of  the  Shögun  offered  resistance  in  the  north  eastern  districts 
and  others  fled  to  Hokkaido  to  wage  a  war  against  the  Imperial  anny. 
Though  there  were  some  trivial  I'attlcs  and  disputes  for  a  short  time  in 
different  parts  of  the  counln'  ;  on   die  whole  the  Rcsturalion  was 


Katsu's  submissive  and  reconciliatory  policy  at  that  time  may  be 
explained  by  his  loyalty  towards  Tokugawa  and  warm  sympathy  to 
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Uie  Yciio  citizens.  But  perhaps  he  thought  much  more  ot  the  Japanese 
nation  than  of  the  Shôgunate  Govemment    He  feared  that  a  civil  war 

might  bring  irrev<x-al)le  misfortune  not  only  to  the  Shôgunate,  but  to 

the  \\holc  nali*Mi,  .nul  moreover,  that  it  would  introduce  foreii^n 
interference  with  home  affairs.  While  his  coutcmporahcs  were  thinking 
merely  about  the  Shôgunate,  he  had  already  considered  the  destiny  of 
the  nation.  Farther,  be  was  contemplating  uie  future  policy  that  Japan 
should  take  her  stand  imonj^st  the  Powers  of  the  world,  whilsi  Iiis 
friends  were  occupied  witli  ihc  narrow  thought  of  .solidification  ot  the 
nation.  When  Reiki  returned  to  Vetio  from  Osaka,  Katsu  stated 
through  the  Vechizen' clan  lii>  opinion  to  the  effect  that  civil  quarrels 
would  certainly  give  an  occ.i^ion  ).  >r  the  interference  of  foreign  countries, 
and  Uiat  then  japan  wouid  share  the  s;inie  calamity  is  India  and  China 
sulforcd  recently,  Katsu's  subnussivc  and  reconciliaioi  v  upiniua  was 
founded  upon  the  consideration  of  the  dangerous  future  of  the  nation. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  KaLsu,  by  these  rcivsons,  was  often  threatened 
with  assassination  at  thai  troublou-^  time  However,  he  insisted  limily 
on  Iiis  views,  and  at  length  «.is  rewarded  with  their  unqualified  success 
which  he  may  still  boast  and  for  which  we  should  be  grateful  We 
may  indeed  say  thbt  was  the  greatest  deed  of  his  life.' 

IX.    His  Wokk  ai^ter  thk  Restoration. 

Though  appointed  to  several  i>osts  of  importance  in  the  Military, 
Naval  and  foreign  Departments,  when  the  jiew  Mciji  (îovernment  w  as 
firmly  inaugurated,  Katsu  sent  in  his  resii^nation.  and  [trefcrred  ratiier 
to  enjoy  a  quiet  life.  However,  when  the  new  (  iovernment  was  much 
disturl)ed  by  the  dissatisfaction  and  consetptent  secession  of  Hisamitsu 
Shimazu  of  î^atsuma,  one  of  the  most  induaitiai  lords,  in  the  year 
1S7  5,  Katsu,  who  had  been  recoj^nized  as  the  most  able  reconciler  since 
the  Sli(Vnnate  time,  was  sent  to  K.agoshima  for  the  jnirpose  of  recon- 
ciling ihc  dissatisfaction  of  Shimazu.  :Uid  he  so  excellendy  performed 
his  mission  that  Shimazu  was  soon  induced  to  liel])  the  Ciovemment  as 
before.  In  i^^77,  Katsu  was  again  called  to  try  his  abilii\  of  reconcilia- 
tion, when  the  lani  ius  reViellion  of  Saigo  antl  his  followers  was  about  to 
take  place  in  Kyûshû.  In  consideration  ol  Uie  ItieiuUiness  of  Katsu 
with  Saigô,  it  was  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  conciliate  the  disalTection 
of  Saigô,  and  to  avoid  the  jirobable  outburst  of  civil  war.  But  Katsu 
refused  to  conform  to  the  request  nt  this  time,  because  the  (îovemmcnt 
<]id  nc»t  intrust  hini  wuh  complete  power  of  negotiation.  And  finally 
the  rd)ellion  took  place. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  notice  that  his  life  work  consisted  of  the 
jicnrcful  settlement  of  the  last  staire  of  the  Shogunafe,  and  furnishing  of 
administrative  means  for  the  introduction  of  the  modem  régime.  Afler 
the  inaugniatitm  of  the  Meiji  Government,  he  retired  ftom  the  poKtical 
stage,  and  stood  entirely  outside  in  the  position  of  a  critic 
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In  M.i)  ,  1S87,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  ot  Count,  and  in  the 
next  )  car,  ap|)oiiued  Privy  Councillor,  which  otUce  he  holds. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Although  there  were  chrysanthemums  in  ancient  times  they  were 
i^uite  unlike  those  admired  al  the  present  day.  Then  the  varieties  were 
very  few»  whereas  now  they  are  numbered  by  hundieda.    All  the  species 

which  we  prize  are  not  indigenous, 
some  having  come  trom  China  ;  but  it 
wa:>  not  lebs  than  five  ur  six  hundred 
years  ago  that  fine  varieties  of  the 
flower  were  first  produced  in  Japran  by 
artificial  cultivation  aided  by  the 
change  oi  climate. 

The  chrysanthemum  puts  forth 
green  leaves  in  the  spring  and  blos- 
soms in  the  autumn.    After  Rcrmina- 
liun,  the  gardener  divides  the  roots 
into  small  parts  and  sets  them  out  in 
fertilized  soil,  taking  great  care  to 
keep  the  ^ro  wing  plant 
free  from  insects.    If  he 
wants  to  produce  flowers 
with  large  corollas  he 
allows  very  few  ranches 
to  grow  and  picks  oß  all 
the  flower  buds  except  a 
few  of  the  finest  In 
flowerini^  time,  he  erects 
a  shed  over  the  plants  to 
keep  oil   the  rain  and 
frost  and  also  wraps  the 
flowers  in  cotton  if  the 
cold  be  severe.    To  pro- 
uced    fine  Chrysanthe- 
mums it  is  necessary  to  tend  both  floweis  and  leavescarefuHy. 

In  colour  there  are  great  varieties  but  the  commonest  are  yellow, 
white,  and  red.  A  name  given  to  each  variety  suggests  generally 
its  colour  and  shape.  The  flower  which  b  red  within  and  yellow 
without  is  called  **  Shokko  no  Nishihi  *  (Shokko  brocade). 
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The  chrysanlhemum  has  many  poeticaLnamea  "  Hoshimi  gusa  " 
(star  like  tlower),  "Kogané  gusa  "  (gulden  ßower),  "Katami  gusa" 
(memorial  flower),  "  Chiyomi  gusa  "  (a  flower  of  thousand  generatione), 
"Yamaji  gusa  "  (mountain  path  flower),  "  Okina  gusa"  (old  man's 
flower),  "  Olomé  gusa  "  (virgin  flower),  "  Nokori  gusa"  (the  last  re- 
maining tlower),  "  Ototo  gusa  "  (younger  brother  flower)  and  "  Hana 
no  Ototo  "  (younger  brother  of  the  flowers).  The  names  "  Hana  no 
Ototo"  and  "Ototo  gusa"  remind  one  of  the  ])lum  which  is  called 
"  Hana  no  Ani  "  (elder  brother  of  the  flowers).  The  {)lum  is  the  ear- 
liest flower  of  the  spring  and  the  chrysanthemum  the  latest  of  the 

autumn  ;  the  former 
blooming  the  snow  in 
and  frost  and  offering  its 
fragrant  incense  to  the 
opening  year,  the  latter 
adorning  the  forsaken 
gardens  of  the  dying  au- 
tumn and  glorifing  the 
departing  year.  The 
name  "Hosbimi  gusa" 
given  to  the  little  white 
chrysanthemum  because 
of  its  colour  and  shape 
is  the  subject  of  the  foU 
lowiiif^  old  poem  : 
"  Looking  upward  to  the 
palace  garden,  long  I 
gaze  and  wonder  what 
they  are  whether  white 
and  snowy  petaled  kikti 
chrysanthemum  or  the 
twinkling  lustre  of  a 
sur."  '*  Okina  gusa"  is 
the  general  name  of 
white  chrysanthemums 
and  '  '  Kogané  gusa  "  of 
yellow  ones.  About  the 
"  Yamaji  gusa,"  "Chiyomi  gusa"  and  "Katami  gusa"  there  b  this 
interesting  legend 

\yhen  Bokuô  was  on  the  throne  of  China  he  went  to  India  to  sec 
BuddhtL  Buddha  asked  him  from  what  country  he  came  and  he 
replied  that  he  was  the  Emperor  of  China.  Then  Buddha  praised  bis 
faithfulness  and  giving  him  one  of  his  Sacred  Laws  taught  him  how  to 
rule  his  empire  peacefully  and  the  meaning  of  the  Law  was  this  :  "A 
great  ruler  must  be  virtuous  and  just.  Then  his  life  and  wealth  will  be 
as  the  depths  of  the  ocean."  After  he  returned  to  China  he  repeated 
the  Law  every  night  and  morning  but  kept  it  secret    Now  at  his  court. 
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there  was  a  boy  named  Jido  whom  as  he  was  very  clever  and  handsome  tCmuthdo 
the  Emperor  loved  greatly.     One  day  the  boy  unconsciously  stepped  « 

over  t!:i-  pillow  of  hisauf^iist  master  which  was  a  great  crime  at  that  time. 
Had  the  act  been  unnoticed  it  misht  have  been  passed  ovej  silently  ;  but 
other  boys  who  were  envious  of  Jido  and  watched  him  closely  did  not  fiiil 
to  see  it  They  brought  the  matter  before  the  court  officials  and  a  special 
meeting  was  held  to  look  into  the  affair  with  the  result,  that  thoui^h  his 
crime  deserved  death,  because  he  did  it  unconsiously  he  was  sentenced  to 
exile  only.  Even  the  Emperor  could  not  change  this  decision  and 
poor  Jido  was  banished  to  a  wild  mountain  in  Rekiken.  On  his  de- 
parture the  F.mj^eror  gave  him  the  pillow  which  had  led  t  >  tlie  mis- 
fortune and  also  taught  him  Buddha's  precept  exhorting  him  with  tears 

to  worship  in  ten  ditïerent 
directions  every  morning  be- 
fore reading  the  Law.  Jido 
overcome  with  sorrow  and 
gratitude  started  for  the  moun- 
tain of  his  banishment,  which 
was  very  high  and  solitary  and 
more  than  five  hundred  miles 
from  the  capital.  There  was 
no  sign  of  human  being  there 
and  no  song  of  birds,  but 
the  roaring  of  tigers  and  the 
howling  of  wolves  were  con- 
stantly heard.  His  only  plea- 
sure there  was  in  the  rippling 
of  the  rivulets  and  the  rust- 
ling of  the  leaves.  To  such 
a  lonely  and  dreary  place  the 
beautiful  Jido  in  the  may  time 
of  his  life  was  exiled.  Every 
morning  he  read  Buddha's 
Great  Law  but  fearing  he 
might  folget  the  words,  he  ^ 
learned  all  the  characters  and  ' 
wrote  them  orx  the  leaves  of  the  chrysanthenmms  which  were  blossoming 
all  over  the  valley.  Then  there  happened  a  most  wondeiful  thing. 
The  dew  drops  on  the  Uw-written  leaves  fell  into  a  rivulet  and  changä 
to  a  stream  of  sweetest  honey  drinking  from  which  he  felt  neither 
hunger  nor  thirst.  He  was  perfectly  happy  and  strong.  Angels  bear- 
ing beautiful  ilowers  in  their  hands  came  to  comfort  him  while  the  gods 
armed  with  swords  protected  him  from  the  wolves  and  tigers.  Finally 
he  became  an  immortal.  The  pcojjle  i»f  more  than  three  hundred 
housholds  who  drank  the  water  which  flowed  from  this  rivulet  down 
the  mountain  side  lived  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  in  health  and 
Strength.    Eight  hundred  years  after  Jido  was  bianished,  he  went 
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to  sec  Bun  Tei  ^ho  was  then  the  raler  of  the  Iftnd.  Kven 
then  he  appeared  as  young  as  when  he  was  crnoUv  banis!icJ. 
He  taught  the  Emperor  the  secret  of  immortaUty  and  Bun  Tei  honoted 
him  and  gave  a  great  feast  in  his  name.  To  ose  at  this  feast,  he  had 
new  cups  made  ornamented  with  chrysaiuhcroum  designs  and  utdcred 
his  descendants  to  ub^erve  this  ns  one  of  ilic  great  yearly  festivals. 

In  lime  this  festival  was  transmitted  to  Japan  and  known  by  the  name 
v-*-c  of  '*Chôyô  no  Yen  "  (the  feast  on  the  ninth  of  September)  or  '*  Kiku  no 
Sekku"  (the  festival  of  chrysanthemums),  being  counted  one  ol  the  five 
festivals  of  the  year.  Now  it  is  los  frequently  observed,  but  until  thirty 
years  ago,  it  was  \  ery  popular.  All  the  officials  of  the  court  took  part 
in  the  ceremonies  in  llio  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  after  thai  received 
tbeKilcttzalcé(wineofchrysanthemun)  and  also  made  poems,  the  subject 
of  which  was  chosen  by  the  Emperor.  On  that  day  they  wore  a  special 
dress  called  "  Kikugasnné,"  the  outside  of  which  was  purple  and  the 
inside  white.  I'he  common  people  also  observed  the  iesltval  according 
to  the  custom  of  their  own  family  or  country  and  drank  Kikuzaké  and  ate 
Kurimeshi  (rice  mixd  with  chestnuts).  It  is  said  that  in  some  provinces 
they  drank  the  wine  with  a  chrysanthcnnm  floating  in  the  Sup,  bi:' 
generally  the  cup  was  decorated  with  chrysanthemum.  Their 
ceremonial  dress  differed  from  that  of  the  court  in  being  of  deep  blue 
silk  and  was  called  "Kunichi  Kosodé  "  (silk  dress  for  Sept  ninth). 

.'\s  the  Japanese  greatly  admire  the  ciirv>antliemum  it  is  much  used 
in  art  and  a  conventional  chrysanthemum  of  sixteen  petals  is  the  crest  of 
our  Imperial  Family.  We  regard  it  as  a  most  beautiful  and  sacred  device 
fiimiliarized  by  us  in  many  ways.  "Kiku  shokudai"  is  the  candle 
stick  which  is  rrsost  admired.  "  Kikutsuzuri  "  is  a  kind  of  needle  work 
by  which  the  cords  of  a  baby's  dress  are  sewn  to  the  garment.  "  Kiku- 
ningyo"  is  a  very  interesting  exhibition  where  are  shown  popular 
theatrical  scenes  framed  of  chrysanthemums.  Figures  are  first  made  with 
face>  like  those  of  famousg  actors  ;  and  the  dresses  are  woven  o"'  -  nri  msly 
coloured  i  lii  \santliernnuis  and  green  leaves.  Not  only  dresses  but  trees, 
giassas,  stones,  rocks,  horses  and  tigers  sliown  in  the  plays  are  so  skiKuUy 
constructed  as  to  seem  real  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  how  they  are  put 
togeher.  First  the  skilful  gardeners  make  frames  of  bamboo  of  the 
designed  shapes  inside  of  which  they  put  the  plants  and  draw  the  leaves 
and  flowers  through  tiic  openings.  So  the  roots  being  in  the  ground 
or  in  pots,  the  plants  keep  fresh  for  many  days.  If  we  look  within  the 
frames  we  can  sec  many  pots  hanging  or  standing  on  shelves.  A  modern 
novelty  for  the  pleased  spectator,  is  a  stage  made  to  revolve  freely 
as  in  the  theater  and  other  improvements  are  being  made  year 
by  year.  The  most  noted  place  for  these  exhibitions  in  Tokyo  is 
Dango-zaka  and  the  next  Hana-yashiki  in  Asakusa.  They  open  in  tbe 
middle  of  October  and  close  aliout  the  end  of  November. 

Though  '*  Kikuningyo  "  is  a  clever  device  to  attract  people,  true 
lo\'ers  of  the  chrysanthemum  disapprove  of  it,  prizing  rather  such 
untrained  chrysanthemums  as  the  "  Asahi  no  de  "  gorgeous  in  red  and 
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yellow  the  "Yore  zaki  uiihits  twisted  petals  and  "Senxin  zaki" 
The  names  of  each  kind  depend  on  its  shapes  and  colours.  *'  Asashi 
no  de  "  (rising  sun)  is  red  and  yellow,  "  Yore  zaki  "  has  twisted  petals 
and  "  Senrin  zaki  "  has  many  flowers  blossoming  on  a  stem. 

Cmn  Hahada. 
£Miss  Hamada  is  a  graduate  of  the  Doshisba  GirU'  school.] 


SIDOTTl,  A  STORY  OF  A  JAPANESE  MARTYRDOM. 

BY 

A  Clergyman. 


11. 

Rocks,  and  a  landlocked  bay,  and  round  the  bay 
A  thriving  city  ;  near  the  town  an  isle 

Well  foriitied  and  guarded,  and  a  wharf 
Where  lies  a  foreign  sliij)  iiiiladinj^  .t^oods 
From  Europe.    Here  in  durance  vile, 
Prison'd  though  free,  in  hopes  of  merchandize 
Some  Dutchmen  linger;  and  this  rocky  isle 
Forms  the  strait  gate  or  cranny,  whore  alone 
News  from  the  outer  world  can  reach  Japan. 
For,  in  the  ancient  days,  when  Xavier  preached 
Christ  in  these  realms,  there  came  a  lio«t  of  men, 
Friars  and  tonsniod  priests,  from  Portugal 
And  distant  Spain  ;  and  many  heard  with  joy, 
Giving  obedience  to  the  things  they  heard. 
But  when  the  first  impulse  of  zeal  was  spent. 
And  worldly  hopes  drove  out  the  hopes  of  heaven. 
Instead  of  winning  souls,  men  sought  to  gain 
Worldly  dominion,     i'hen  aiusc  a  fear, 
Founded  on  idle  boasts  ol  thoughtless  men, 
Lest,  by  the  magic  of  the  Gospel  sword. 
Like  Goa,  or  like  Luçon  and  the  isles, 
Christian  Japan  become  a  Spanish  slave. 
Or  take  its  orders  from  a  Governor 
Sent  out  from  Lisbon. 

In  this  rock-gilt  town. 

Before  the  Governor,  is  brought  the  priest 
That  dared  to  land  upon  Yakushima  ; 
And  with  him,  from  the  village  bv  the  sea, 
The  fishermen  vvlio  first  descried  the  ship 
That  brouulit  i!ie  strann^cr,  and  ihc  farmer-n-.cn, 
Who  fotnul  him  w  andering  on  the  sedgy  dunes. 
And  brought  him  to  the  village. 
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From  the  isle 
Came  two  or  thr«e  obnequiouB  Hollanders, 
Interpreters. 

But  wlien  the  Court  was  set. 
The  governor  first  called  the  villagers 
To  give  their  evidence. 

They,  prostrate,  told 

Flow,  through  the  twilight  mist,  t!ie  ship  had  loomed 

thoMjjfh  from  tiawherc  ;  h  3\v  sh.-  lowered  a  boat 
With  signs  of  friendship,  but  the  fishermen 
Fled  from  the  sight  in  fear;  then  how  the  man 
Was  found  among  tiie  sedge  beside  the  sea, 
And  brought  back  to  ilie  villnijc  ;  "then  the  news 
Was  sent,  post-haste,  unto  your  worship's  court. 
Requesting  your  instructions.'* 

Then  the  Court 
Spoke  to  the  villagers  :    "This  foreign  man 
Was  landed  at  your  villai^c  ;  it  mav  W 
That  in  your  midst  he  knew  of  secret  friends. 
Accomplices  in  crime." 

But  they,  with  vows,* 
Protested  they  were  free  from  taint  of  crime 
And  foreign  errors  :  that  the  priest  had  come 
Just  to  their  village  was  calamity, 
But  undeserved. 

"Then,  will  ye  sweat  to  this? 
Swear  by  the  image  of  the  criminal, 
Whom  tliese  barlxirians  worsliip?" 

"  We  will  swear 

And,  taking  from  the  judge  a  crucifix, 
They  cast  it  on  the  ground,  and  trod  on  it 
With  maledictions.    Bm  the  prisoner, 
Quivering  with  rage,  put  forth  his  shackled  han^, 
With  painful  impulse  ;  tlien  \\\\\\  both  his  patms 
Covered  his  face  to  bar  the  sijameful  sight, 
Groaning  with  horror.    Hut  the  Hollanders 
Smiled  as  they  saw  the  scene  of  blasphemy, 
 And  turned  their  faces.    So  the  greed  of  gain 

•  "  cr  nnch  stiirmi-chcr  Fahrt  in  Xatyasaki  angekommen  war,  ^et/.tcri  ihn 
die  liugyG  (magistrates)  in  d.i3  GcliUigaiss.  Mit  dem  Fremtien  hatte  man  auch  die 
Fischer,  die  das  BurUirenschiff  gesehen,  und  die  l^ute,  die  den  Barbaren  zuerst 
getroffen  hatten,  vw  die  Bogyö  von  Ni^asaki  gefordert.  Jeder  einzelne  von  ihnen 
wurde  ausführlich  ats  Zeuf^  vernommen  und  mo3Stc  darnach  zum  Zeichen,  dass  cr 
nicht  heimlicher  Anli.ingcr  der  Lehre  (kr  lî  irliari  ii  sii,  das  C.liristusbild  mit  Füssen 
treten.  Die  guten  Dorfbewohner  thaten  dies  mit  grosser  BereitwiUigkieit  und  woiden 
dann  als  nnverdldit^  wieder  in  ihre  Hefmat  cndMsen.**  iiour. 
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Deadens  ihe  conscience  to  behold  the  wrong, 
And  mingles  good  with  ill,  and  ill  with  good. 
V^hen  thus  the  rustics  were  disminedi  the  judge 
Turned  to  the  prisoner  : 

"  Your  name,  and  age. 
And  conntry  tell  09  ;   and  with  what  design 

You  came." 

"  Sidotti  is  my  name,  good  Sir, 
John  Baptist»  born  in  Sicily  ; — a  priest 
With  holy  mission  from  my  Lord  the  Pope 
To  preach  the  Gospel  to  His  Majesty, 
The  Ruler  of  this  land  : — ^my  present  age. 
Forty  and  two.** 

'*  Then,  knew  you  not  our  law. 
Which  banishes,  on  pain  of  cruel  death, 
All  Christians  from  onr  land  ?  " 

"Of  course,  1  knew  ; 
For  all  the  world  has  heard  of  it    The  blood 

Of  Christian  martyrs  was  not  shed  in  vain, 

Without  our  knowledge.    But  my  Lord,  the  Pope, 

Head  of  the  earthly  Church,  receives  from  Christ 

Care  of  all  lands  ;  therewith,  the  solemn  charge 

To  send  into  all  nations  men  to  preach 

Tîie  nnme  of  Christ.    He,  mindful  of  his  charge, 

Selected  me  his  messenger.    Was  I 

To  disobey  my  Lord  ?  Thus  have  I  come 

A  willing  minister  to  tell  your  king 

That  whicîi  for  Ir.s  soul's  health  he  ought  to  küow." 

"  And  found  you  men  with  such  misguided  zeal 

To  bring  you  on  your  journey  ?  " 

"  When  the  word 
Came  from  my  Lord  the  Pope  that  I  sliould  go. 
First,  for  three  years,  I  gave  myself  to  prayer 

And  preparation  with  much  diligence. 
Then,  from  the  port  of  Genoa,  i  sailed 
To  Spain,  where,  at  Cadiz,  I  found  a  ship 
To  the  Canary  Islands,  and  from  thence 
To  Goa,  and  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
Whence  a  Malayan  vessel  bore  me  o'er 
l  o  Luçon  and  Manila.    Here  I  found 
A  Spanish  barque,  bound  for  tlie  China  coas^ 
Whose  captain,  for  the  love  he  bore  the  faith, 
Brouglit  me  to  Yakushima,  landing  me 
As  you  have  heard.  " 
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*'  And  had  you  ih«ti  no  fear, 

Coming  alone  upon  this  parlous  quest. 
To  meet  a  certain  death  i 

"  Why  should  I  fear, 
Bearini^  a  message  from  my  sovereign  Lord, 
The  Roman  Poniift  ?  Not  from  Spain  come  I, 
Nor  Portugal,  as  did  those  former  priests, 
Whom  you  expelled  ;  I  am  from  Italy» 
Fruin  Rome,  the  Chiirch-sale  ;  and  rny  lord  the  Pop<^ 
Fights  not  with  carnal  weapons,  but  from  love 
Has  sent  me  to  your  king,  to  whom  I  bear 
Paternal  greetings  from  His  Holiness. 
Not  only  so  ;  but,  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
I  (  >rnc  a  messenger  ;  and  Christ  my  Lord, 
King  of  all  kim^-î,  doth  ever  guard  his  own 
In  soul,  if  noi  in  body.    Man  must  die 
Once,  and  it  matters  not  if  here  or  there  : 
The  path  of  duty  is  tlie  path  of  life.  " 
But  when  tlic  jmlgc  had  heard  the  Christian  priest 
Claiming  tu  «  «.nie  as  an  ainhassador 
From  king  lo  king,  he  mused  awhile  in  doubt  ; 
Then  spake  : — "  The  strictest  letter  of  the  law 
Demands  thy  instant  death;  but,  as  thou  clum'st 
To  corne  (though  in  strange  guise)  as  embassy 
And  envoy  from  thy  T.ord,  tliou  .^halt  l-c  sent 
To  Yedo,  to  the  Shogun  s  court,  and  liieie 
Receive  thy  meed  of  Justice." 

**  God  be  praised, 
That  thus  my  prayer  is  answered  ;  for  I  seek 
No  better  fate  than  here  to  testify 
Before  your  Master  for  the  King  of  Heaven.  " 

111. 

'Twas  morn  in  Autumn  aiul  the  ri>tiig  sun 
Peeped  o'er  the  hills,  timing  the  cloudless  sky. 
And  sparkling  on  the  frost-bespangled  grass 
With  renovating  beams.    The  prison  gales 
S'Aung  open  with  a  dull  and  creaking  sound. 
As  though  their  iron  bars  and  massive  beams 
Begrudged  release  ;  and  from  the  still  courtyard, 
Issued,  with  ordered  march  and  solemn  tread, 
A  mournful  cavalcade  ;  first,  soldiers  came, 
Armed  at  all  points'  with  helmet,  sword,  and  spear; 
Tiien,  in  their  midst,  a  litter  home  on  four 
Stout  coolies'  shoulders  ;  other  eight  beside 
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Followed  lo  take  their  turn  in  carrying, 
Or  bore  slight  burdens,  such  as  tiavellera 
Need  on  the  road.    Four  moan  led  officers 
On  prancing  steeds  brought  up  the  rear,  and  took 
Command  of  all. 

The  l)ox-l:ke  palanquin. 
Wherein  a  mari  can  sit  whose  pliant  limbs 
Have  learned  that  trick,  so  hard  to  Western  knees, 
Of  doubling  up  to  bear  the  body  weight 
On  heels  and  ankle  bones,  is  folded  round 
With  lilack  oil-paper  covers  so  that  none 
May  see  its  occupant,  who,  wrapped  in  gloom. 
Goes  on  bis  weaiy  journey. 

For  they  said  ; 
"  Perhaps  this  stranger  prie«;t  has  come  to  spy 
The  riclics  of  our  land,  and,  S'^'"?  home, 
Will  sprcail  reports  oi  all  that  he  has  seen  ; 
And  so  incite  Uic  base  barbarians 
To  fresh  attempts  upon  our  homes  and  lands. 
Wherefore,  to  make  precaution  doubly  sure, 
'Twere  best  to  block  his  vision,  and  enwrap 
His  litter  with  a  covering,  lest  he  see 
<\nd  mark  the  road  he  journeys.  Furthermore 
That  none  hold  converse  with  him,  or  attempt 
l  o  hear  his  prcachinî^s,  it  were  we!I  to  srjvc 
Warning  beforehand  ;  that  the  common  folk 
Turn  from  the  sight,  nor  venture  to  come  near.** 

.S)  as  they  went,  they  sent  a  runner  on 
To  warn  ilie  i)eople  ;    "  Hear,  and  understand  : 
The  foreign  priest  Sidotti  passes  by 
From  Nagasaki  to  the  Shôgun's  court 
At  Yedo^  there  to  expiate  Iiis  cri.ne. 
Therefore  beware,  irood  people,  that  ye  hold 
No  converse  widi  hiin  ;  let  the  prisoner  pass 
In  silence  on  his  journey." 

Thus  they  went 

From  Nagasaki  at  the  break  of  day, 

r.i>-iiiL:  acp  '^s  the  hills  of  Chikuzcn  ; 
Ferried  the  straits,  and  by  the  mighty  road, 
That  skirts  the  glories  of  tlic  Inland  Sea 
Travelled  by  town  and  thorp  and  mountain  pass 
'l\t  Osaka  and  Kyôio  ;  riding  on 
Where  w  av  inif  fields  of  rice  looked  up  to  (iod 
Smiling  their  harvest  liianks  for  sun  and  rain  ; 
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And  where  the  slugq^ish  river-crcj>t  along, 
Seeking  the  ocean,  hke  some  humble  soul 
Whose  aim  is  to  be  quiet,  and  to  pass 
Unnoticed  hence  into  the  unknown  sea  ; 
And  where  ^^reat  mountains  reared  their  distant  heads. 
Like  mighty  stat^raen,  far  above  the  world. 
Bearing  w  ithin  their  rock-bound  wombs  a  store 
Of  precious  things  for  human  service,  and 
Capacity  for  ill  immeasurable  ; 
Thence  over  moors,  which  like  the  useless  life 
From  year  to  year  unploughed,  unsown,  unrcapcd, 
Do  neither  go  t!  nor  harm  ;  past  noisy  brooks 
That  headlong  luirl  themselves  o'er  scarped  rocks, 
And  join  their  clamour  with  the  stream  beneath. 
That  roars  amongst  its  boulders  ;  boiling  springs 
That  bubble  from  the  treacherous  mountain's  nMomb, 
Heated  by  fire  volcanic 

When  two  months. 

Two  weary  months,  were  passed  they  reached  the  base 

Of  Fnji,  and  the  pass  of  Hakoné, 
That  looks  on  mighty  Yeda 

Everywhere 

The  i)eôj)le  gazed  upon  the  cavalcade 

With  silent  horror  and  averted  eyes, 

Fearing  the  law  ;  but  when  the  soldiery 

Were  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  all  ibeir  tongues 

Were  loosed,  and  every  one  began  to  talk 

About  the  strange  procession.    Older  men 

Revived  the  memories  of  bygone  days. 

The  wars,  and  persecutions,  and  the  faitli 

Of  Christ  proscribed  ;  the  younger  held  their  peace, 

And  mused  with  secret  pity  on  the  man 

Borne  to  his  doom. 

Sidotti  thus  became 
A  silent  preacher  ;  and  his  darkened  box 
Bore  wordless  witness  to  the  Cross  of  Christ 

{hbe  confinueä,} 
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Mr.  Tokutonii  who  has  lately  travelled  in  the  northern  districts 
makes  some  interesting  remarks,  in  the  Kokumin  Shimbun,  on  the  tem- 
ple of  ChQsonji,  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  now  extant  in  Japan,  to 
which  a  reference  is  made  in  Prof.  Kurokawa  s  article  on  the  develop- 
ment of  gold  lacquer  work.    INÎr.  Tokutomi  says  :— 

An^ong  the  historical  sites  of  Ôaliû,  the  northern  part  of  the  main  ^*  Y^**^^ 
isiMid»  the  temple  of  Chusonji  is  one  of  the  most  inteieMiDg.  It  stands 
upon  a  hill  some  four  or  five  miles  from  Ichinoseki.  Although  the 
long  decayed  condition  of  lo-tlay  can  scarcely  do  justice  to  its  former 
splendors,  yet  one  of  the  slirincs  "  Konjikidô"  or  the  ''polden  Shrine  " 
is  still  worth  seeing.  It  was  btfilt  in  1 109  by  Kiyohira  of  the  Kiyobara 
House  who  then  ruled  that  part  of  the  ctniniry.  It  is  but  a  small  shrine 
of  eighteen  feci  square  on  the  grounti,  anil  ten  feet  and  nine  inches  in 
height  of  its  pillars.  On  comparing  this,  lor  aa  instance,  to  the  amphi- 
theatre or  pantheon  of  Rome,  one  would  rather  be  astonished  at  its 
diminoiiveness.  But  as  it  was  intended  for  a  '*  Mitamaya",  or  man- 
solcum,  there  was  no  necessity  for  making  it  large.  And  yet,  thoti:^!i 
small  in  us  size,  it  is  one  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of  architecture 
in  Japan.  If  we  examine  its  structure,  we  shall  find  that  the  wood  is 
wrapped  over  with  Jinen_and  then  it  is  plalud  with  lacq^uer  and  gold  * 
foil.  There  arc  no  tiles  on  the  roof  hut  goM  plates  only.  The  pillars, 
the  cielings,  the  beams,  indeed,  every  part  ahnosrTnsick-  the  shrine  is 
inlaid  with  gems  and  mQsai£_\vQrk  ofmoihcr  oj  p^äli-  Though  decayed, 
the  ancient  beauty  like  a  phantom,  remains  yet  At  the  four  comers  of 
the  middle  story,  are  erected  pillars  pbted  witli  gold  jjijd  "  hikari- 
botoke  "  or  shininî^  gods  arc  painted  on  them.  i'he  coffins  of  Kiyo- 
hira, Matuhira,  and  Hidehira  arc  still  preserved  there. 

A  most  curious  thing  has  been  found  lately.  When  the  Home 
Department  was  engaged  on  the  task  of  repairitig  the  temple  the  other 
day,  the  workmen  opened  the  coffins,  and  to  their  great  astonishment, 
they  found  the  corpses  within  had  retained  their  shapes  unchanged. 
They  were  like  Egyptian  mummies.  How  thcjr  were  preserved  so  wdl 
none  can  tell.  At  any  rate,  to  pass  undamaged  through  the  long  yeais 
of  nearly  ci-^ht  contjrries  is  certainly  marvcllou«?. 

The  legend  that  the  salmon  of  tlie  river  Kilakami  could  not  go  up 
to  its  upper  reaches,  in  former  days,  because  the  lustre  of  gold  of  the 
"  Konjikidô  "  was  so  dazxligly  bright  will  tell  ns  something  of  its  ancient 
splendor.  In  the  temple,  some  fragments  of  a  liiuUlhist  scriptnrc  %yritten 
with  gold  and  silver  dust  arc  kepL  Gold  must  have  been  abundant 
in  those  days,  and  very  likely  the  gold  dust  was  Ibund  in  Oshû.  Even 
now,  there  are  many  places  in  Iwate  prefecture  where  it  is  found,  espe> 
cially  on  the  boundary  of  Akita. 
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With  the  expectation  that  a  new  oixier  of  things  will  be  introduced 
into  Jajjan,  as  a  result  of  the  revision  of  the  trities  with  the  other 
powers  of  the  world,  the  Buddhists  arc  busy  contemplating  and  planning 

how  to  meet  chnnr;;cs  wTiicîi  will  doubtless  aflect  Jai)an's  existing- 
rcligeon.s.  The  Dendo  Zasshi  (Buddhist  Propaganda)  of  the  Sh^jj. sect 
points  out  a  few  articles  of  the  duty  of  Buddhists  under  the  circum- 
stance. 

1.  To  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  Buddha's  mercy  and  hold 
fast  to  the  golden  rule.  "  As  one  believes,  so  he  shall  teach  otliers". 

2.  Not  to  tbrget  to  perform  charitable  works. 

3.  Not  to  vex  oneself  with  the  progress  that  foreign  religeons 
make  in  this  land,  but  to  cultivate  one's  own  virtues  btteechingtfae 
help  of  Buddha. 


Ail  a-'ticle  in  ilie  last  issue  of  the  Kokumm-no-Tomo  contains  a 
reproof  to  a  nation  too  much  captivated  with  political  questions. 
Let  us  hear  what  the  writer  says.  "  Japan  has  now  emerged  out  of  the 
state  of  exclusion.  No  other  chance  is  left  for  her  but  to  take  positive 
stand  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  age  for  theorizing  has 
now  passed  away,  and  she  is  entering  on  the  way  to  the  realization  of 
all  her  ideas.  To  enrich  and  strengthen  the  country  and  place  it  upon 
a  secure  status  ought  tr>  he  her  sole  aim.  ït  is  not  wise  for  us  to  waste 
our  valuable  time  in  promoting  simply  the  interests  of  so  many  clans 
and  such  and  such  political  parties.  No  one  can  be  perfect  We  do 
not  insist  that  the  present  Government  has  no  short  comings  and  erra^ 
If  a  better  substitute  is  obtainable,  by  all  means,  let  ns  avail  ourselves 
of  it  However,  as  such  is  far  from  our  expectations  at  present,  we 
must  be  contented  with  a  government  which  is  in  many  respects  better 
organized  tlian  any  other  we  haVe  yet  seen.  Is  it  not  faithfully  perform- 
ing its  duty  in  imjirnvini;  the  country,  in  reforms  of  the  currency  system, 
and  in  the  development  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  in  various  oilier  in- 
tricate national  affairs.  Our  honorable  duty  would  be  to  assist  her  in 
carrying  her  plan  instead  of  wasting  precious  time  in  mere  cavilling  and 
arguments  conducive  to  no  material  interest  of  the  nation. 


We  have  lately  received  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Island  of  For- 
mosa :  its  Past  and  Future  '  *  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell  of  the  English 
Presbyterian  Mission  in  Tainan^fu.  As  to  the  future  of  our  new  terri- 
tory, he  says,  "one  may  forecast  a  little  by  considering,  on  the  one  hand, 
M  hat  Japan  itself  now  is  ;  and.  on  the  other,  ihe  expressed  determination 
of  its  rulers  that  Foimosa,  body,  .soul,  and  spirit,  must  be  made  a  part 
of  their  empire.  Connecting  these  two  things,  then,  it  gosc  for 
saying  that,  before  long,  good  roads  will  be  all  ca  r  the  island,  that  the 
railway  will  be  carried  down  from  north  to  south,  harbours  opened,  and 
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a  proper  currenc)  inlroduccd,  with  pailianiclary  representation,  u[)riL;lit 
officials,  skilled  native  doctors,  newspapers,  and  cessasion  of  work  every 
seventh  day  in  all  Government  offices.  Of  course,  too,  there  will  be 
things  to  vex  ihe  soul  ul  tlie  Euri)[)e.\n  nuMcluinl  and  the  ardent 
Christian  missionary,  but  patience  must  l)e  exercised,  :uu!  2;reat  things 
still  be  expected  from  such  a  people  as  the  Japanse  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be.  The  movements  of  population  under  the  new  order  of 
things  will  be  interesting,  and  be  likely  to  appear  ia  (a)  departure  of 
many  Chinese  from  Formosa  ;  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
Japanese  immigrants  ;  and  (c)  in  the  result  of  civilising  influences 
brought  to  bMT  on  all  the  non-Chtnese  speaking  tribes.  These  and 
other  matteis  make  up  a  probrem  of  first  class  importanne,  and  one 
cannot  but  accompany  Japan  with  gentle  wishes  through  this  critical, 
yet  very  hepeful,  period  of  her  history."  The  book  has  an  excellent  new 
map  of  Formosa. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


RESOURCES  OF  JAPAN. 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FAR  E\S  l'. 

Dear  Sir, — Permit  me,  as  an  admirer  of  Dai  Nippon,  to  say  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  the  interesting  article  written  by  Mr.  Teikichi  Tsoru* 
hara  in  ilie  August  number  of  Thf,  Far  Fast  on  "  National  Defence  and 
Development  of  Industry."  After  discussing  the  necessity  of  increasing 
army  and  navy  he  rejects  the  idea  of  raising  loans  abroad  and  concludes: 
"the  increase  of  taxes  is  indispensable  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  in 
our  system  of  finance.  "  Now  wlK  thrr  the  rather  poor  farming  people 
can  i)c  submitted  to  an  increased  taxation,  would  seem  doubtful,  but 
Japan  has  such  immense  untouched  treasures  within  her  own  borders 
that  they  could  in  time  cover  a)f  the  increased  expenses  of  the  Govern* 
ment.  Above  all  look  at  your  immense  tracts  of  virgin  forests,  which 
upon  proper  management  could  yield  year  by  year  at  least  30  million 
yen  by  selling  and  exporting  wood.  There  live  in  'I  okyO  excellent 
scientists  in  forestry,  as  Messrs.  Yaroku  Nakamuia,  Shiga,  ZentaroKawasé, 
Sciroku  Honda,  \\\v^  can  tell  you  the  truth  al)out  it.  Your  mountain 
regions  furtlicr  are  very  thinly  settled,  and  contain  immense  tracts  of  fine 
meadows  which  could  support  niany  millions  uf  head  of  cattle,  sheep, 
swine  and  render  the  export  of  hides,  hams,  wool,  eta  profitable. 

There  is  another  dead  capital  in  Hokkaidö,  which  country  could 
easily  support  five  million  people,  that  is  ten  times  more  than  it  contains 
at  present    That  is  weil  known  all  over  Japan.    The  dihicuky  to  .setUc 
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it  quickly  by  your  own  countrymen  is  great,  as  they  dislike  a  country 
where  grows  no  rice  and  where  the  winters  are  somewhat  severe. 
They  prefer  to  migrate  to  Brazil  and  Mexico,  wliat  is  a  great  looe  to 
Hokkaido.  Hokkaido  will  grow  plenty  wheat,  barley  and  rye  ;  such 
cereal';  can,  however,  only  be  turned  to  a  suitable  food  in  the  form  of 
bread.  Above  all  this  art  of  making  bread  should  be  more  cultivated 
among  the  farmeis,  and  hocuea  should  be  constructed  which  bettor 
protection  against  the  cold,  while  the  "  hibachi"  exhaling  poisonous  gases 
must  be  replaced  by  a  good  stove.  T-et  them  take  the  people  living 
in  the  cold  countries  of  Euroj;>e,  especially  in  the  mountain  regions,  as 
in  example.  If  it  is  impotnible,  then,  to  populate  Hokkaidö  with 
Japanese  subjects — a  problem  important  from  a  political  as  wdl  as 
economical  standpoint — permit  then  foreign  />enf/e  to  settle  there.  The 
example  of  the  United  States  shows,  that  this  principle  was  ver)'  profitable 
and  elevated  that  country  soon  to  a  powerful  position.  It  might  be  re- 
commended to  penait  only  Chinese  of  northern  China  to  settle  there  as 
they  would  soon  be  assimilated,  become  faithful  subjects,  and  arc  ac- 
customed to  great  cold.  Celerum  censeo  ;  Settle  Hokkaido  quickly  by 
any  means  ;  Nippon  Banzai  I 

Youn,  etc. 

O.  LoKw. 

[Fonnerly  i<r(ircs<  r  of  Agricultural  Chcraîstfjr 
at  tlu:  Imperial  University,  Tokyo.] 

Munich,  Bavaria,  September  30th,  1897. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

(Our  lurtejr  attends  to  Nov.  13th). 


MINISTRIAL  CHANGES. 

Count  Okuma,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  also  for  Au:riculttjrc 
and  Commerce,  rcsiirncd  his  offices  rather  unexpectedly.  The  main 
cause  of  this  untoward  event  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  diffeiencc  of 
opinion  between  the  Count  and  his  colleagtws  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  increased  taxati*  m.  In  the  budget  of  the  next  fiscal  )  ear  prepar- 
ed bv  the  Government,  there  is  a  deficit  of  about  24, 000, coo ^(^//,  and 
the  Government  decided  to  increase  the  taxes  on  land  and  sake  2^  a  ne- 
cessary measure  for  putting  the  national  finance  on  a  secure  basia  The 
defkit  in  the  budget  is  not  owing  so  much  to  the  increase  of  expendi- 
ture, but  is  due  to  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Finance  Minister  whose  inten- 
tion is,  for  the  future,  to  meet  the  increased  expenses  incurred  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  late  war,  by  means  of  the  onliuary  revenue  antl  not  by 
the  war  loan  and  indemni^.  No  one  disputes,  that  an  increase  in  taxa- 
tion is  an  absolute  neccssitv ,  if  the  after-war  measures  arc  to  be  carried 
out  successfully.  Nci  the  I  is  I  here  any  doubt  ns  to  the  tajjacity  of  the 
people  to  bear  this  burden,  as  the  value  of  land  lias  increased  enormous- 
ly since  its  legal  value  was  fixed  as  die  basis  of  taxation.  Even  Coant 
Okuma  is  not  absolutely  opposed  to  this  increase,  but  he  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  impolitic  to  taico  tlie  step  at  tîic  jir  ^sent  juncture,  and  insists  on 
the  OKpe  lienrv  of  riirtaiüni:;'  the  expenditure  as  f^ir  ns  possible,  and  of 
meeting  the  remaining  delicit  by  some  temporary  means  ;  f  jr  instance  a 
delay  in  the  redemption  of  Government  bonds.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  the  split  in  the  Cabinet  was  caused  by  such  a  comparatively  trivial 
matter. 

Baron  Nishi,  who  succeeded  Count  Ôkuma,  is  cct  uiinly  the  right  man 
for  the  post  under  the  circumstances.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  diploma-* 
tists  of  this  country  and  has  long  represented  the  Japanese  Government 
at  the  court  nf  St.  Petersburg.  Mr.  Nobumichi  Yamada,  who  has  been 
appointed  Minister  for  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  is  one  of  the  men 
who  rendered  valuable  service  in  connection  with  the  Restoration  of  the 
Imperial  auth  riu.  The  removal  of  Marquis  Hachisuka  from  the  post 
of  Minister  for  Edui  .iti.  >ii  has  been  long  expected,  and  lias  no  direct 
relation  to  the  resignation  of  Count  Okuma.  Iiis  successor  Mr. 
Arata  Hamao  seems  to  suit  the  post  admirably.  He  is  a  man  of  long 
experience  in  educational  affairs  and  was  formerly  President  of  the 
Tôkyû  Imperial  University. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FAR  l'V  AND  THE  CiOVERNMENT. 

Previous  to  the  changes  in  the  perm)nnd  of  the  Ministry,  the  mem> 

bers  of  the  Diet  belonging  to  the  Progressive  Party,  which  had  supported 
the  present  Cabinet  from  the  beginning  of  its  f  u  mation,  decideil  to  sever 
its  connection  with  tlie  Government,  in  consequence  of  the  Premier's 
refusal  to  comply  witht  heeir  representadons  the  gist  of  which  is  as 
follows  : 

1.  That  alien  olcTnents  should  be  excluded  frnm  the  Cabinet. 

2.  That  the  budget  should  be  revised  witli  a  view  of  curtailing  the 
expenditures. 

3.  That  the  Formosan  Administration  should  be  fundamentally  re- 
formed. 

4.  That  unconstitutional  acts  should  be  strictly  prohibited. 
These  representations  were  worthy  of  careful  consideration  ;  but 
being  presented  almost  as  threatening  demand,  no  Government  with  any 
self-respect  could  accede  to  them.  The  severance  of  the  Pr(,)gressive 
Party  from  the  Government  ha';  caused  jv-ilitical  jiarties  to  form  into 
new  groups  so  that  it  is  siill  too  early  to  forecast  the  situation  in  the 
aiming  session  of  the  Diet  which  is  to  be  convened  on  the  21st  prox. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  SUPERVISOR  OF  KOREAN  FINANCE. 

The  engagement,  by  the  Korean  Govcrnnienl,  of  Russian  ollîcers  for 
training  the  troops  has  been  followed  by  that  of  Mr.  Alexieif  as  the 
supervisor  of  finance.    It  is  alleged  thai  the  Russian  oflicial  was  sent  to 

Seoul  in  conipliancr  with  the  recjucst  >  .f  ihc  Amba^sadnr  ^Tiii  who  went 
to  Russia  to  attend  the  coronation  oi  tlie  Czar.  The  enga.i;euient  uf  Mr. 
Alcxieff,  ho\vc\cr,  had  made  it  necessary  for  the  Korean  Government  to 
dismiss  IMr.  Brown»  a  British  subject,  who  had  proved  a  competent 
financial  adviser  by  rescuing  the  country  from  an  impending  bankiu]itcy 
and  who  could  })oint  to  a  surplus  of  no  less  than  $  2,000,000  as  a  t.uigi- 
ble  proof  of  his  valuable  :»crvicc.  Mr.  lirown,  backed  by  the  British 
consul,  protested  against  his  dismissal,  and  with  good  reason,  for  the 
term  of  his  engagcn^cnt  has  not  yet  expired.  The  Government  w  as  thus 
placed  in  a  very  difficult  [losiîion,  the  lM<rei2rn  Minister  bcin-.^  prc-scd 
by  the  Russian  Representative  while  the  i'inancc  Minister  could 
not  get  Mr.  Brown  easily  dismissed.  The  Russian  counsel,  however, 
seems  to  have  carried  the  day  and  a  definite  contract  for  engaging  Mr. 
Alcxielï  is  rcjii  »rtccl  to  have  been  signed  on  the  6th  inst.  It  appears 
tliat  both  Min  Chhong-mok  and  Pak  L'liong-yang,  the  Mmistcrs  for 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Finance  respectively,  had  to  resign  their  offices  in 
connection  with  this  affair.  There  are  two  conllicting  reports,  as  to  the 
fate  of  Mr.  Ürown  ;  one  that  he  has  brcn  disniisM-ii  and  the  >  itlit'r  that  he 
is  to  serve  under  Mr.  Alexieff.  Russian  journalists  who  complain  of 
the  decline  of  their  countr/s  influence  in  Korea  must  indeed  be  of  ex- 
ceptionally pessimistic  temperament 

KNGLAND  AND  JAI'AN. 

A  propos  onr  aniclu  -  nthe  relation  between  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  in  the  August  number  of  The  Far  East,  an  acknowledged 
authority  in  England  on  international  politics  says,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Editor,  "1  agree  with  you  that  Mr,  Curzon's  reply  as  to  Korea  is  en- 
couraging to  those  who  wish  for  close  relation  between  our  countries". 

THE  SEAL  CONFERENCE. 

\r\  cons((iucnce  of  England's  refusal  to  hold  a  conference  with 
Russia  and  Japan,  the  United  States  has  decided  to  hold  two  separate 
conferences  about  the  sealing  question— one  with  Russia  and  Japan  and 
the  other  with  Englantl  and  Canada.  A  convention  is  refK)rted  to  have 
been  signed  by  tlic  commissioners  of  the  Unitcfl  States,  Russia  and 
Japan  ;  but  we  do  not  know  )'ct  what  conchisions  have  been  arrived  at. 

With  regard  to  our  question  in  the  previous  number  of  The  Far 
East  w  hat  kind  of  agreement  was  it  that  had  been  arrived  at  between 
England  and  America  Vx  r  .rc  the  invitation  was  extended  to  this  count- 
ry ?  "  an  American  correspondent  w  rites  to  the  following  effect  : — The 
American  Ambassador  invited  the  Britbh  Government  to  participate  in 
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a  conference  of  tlie  Powers  interested  in  the  iiehring  Sea  seal  lisheries. 
The  British  Foreign  Minister  accepted  the  invitation  to  enter  upon  a 
conference  with  the  United  States.  The  American  Minister  then 
reminded  him  that  the  proposed  conference  was  to  include  Rii>>i a  and 
Japan.  To  that  the  British  Foreign  Minister  made  no  reph  1«  t  more 
tlian  two  months,  leaving  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  had  no  ol)jection  in 
meeting  with  Russia  and  Japan. 

MARQUIS  ITO  OX  TJIL  MIXKD  KKSIDENCE. 

Marquis  Itô's  speech  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ryômonsha,  a  social 
association  ^ith  ]\Tr.  Yei-ichi  Sliibusawa  in  the  centre,  is  his  only  pub- 
lic utterance  since  his  return  from  Europe.  He  discussed  various  sub- 
jects freely  and  informally.  His  remarks  on  our  attitude  towards  foreigners 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  readcre  of  The  Far  Kast.  '  '  Tn  view  of  the 
approaching  mixed  rcsitlence,  pef>p!c  snv  that  we  rntiKt  not  f.ill  behind 
foreigners.  This  attitude,  however,  wiii  prove  dangerous  when  accom- 
panied by  an  anti-foreign  sentiment  Wluit  for  instance,  if  some  ^hi 
were  to  attack  a  successful  foreign  merchant  l>ec.ui-L  of  his  monojioly 
at  the  expense  of  the  Japnnes*:?  An  international  (piestion  will  be 
raised  and  tlie  Foreign  Minister  will  have  to  apologize  ;  this  will  cause 
an  attack  on  the  Minister  for  his  weak  policy.  Thus  the  Foreign  Minister 
will  be  hampered  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  the  nation 
will  gain  nothing  but  cHs^rrace,  T  in  fnvoni"rF.ur< 'pe:'.nization,  that 
is  to  say,  I  wish  to  introduce  European  civilization  into  the  country.  If 
we  intend  to  regard  foreigners  as  enemies,  it  would  be  better  not  to 
allow  mixed  residence.  \\'e  should  rather  secure  the  fruits  of  civilization 
by  uniting  with,  and  utilizing,  the  foreigners." 

THF  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  FUJI. 

The  Fuji,  on  arriving  at  Vokosuka,  was  enthusiastically  welcomed 
by  the  people.  The  Fuji  is  a  lirai-class  battleship  of  12,649  tons  and 
13,687  horse  power,  with  a  speed  of  iS^  knots  an  hour.  Its  armament 
consists  ot  four  12  inch  guns,  ten  heavy  quick-firing  guns,  twenty  four 
small  ritiick-firing  guns  and  five  torpedo  tubes.  Tt  was  onlered  in 
Englantl  in  June,  1894,  viz.,  two  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Japan  China  war,  and  arrived  at  Yokosuka  on  the  31st  ii!t  It  is  the 
biggest  war  vassel  ever  possessed  by  Japan,  indeed  the  laigest  which 
ever  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  It  represented  the  Japanese  navy  at 
tlie  naval  review  at  Spitheat  which  has  been  universally  recogui/.cd  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  May  the  new  battleship  Fuji  also 
be  a  guarantee  for  the  peace  of  the  Far  East. 

i>Rf)SFi:(  rivK  stkknx.tii  of  tiik  japamùsk  navv. 

The  time  immetliately  before  ntid  alter  tlie  arrival  of  the  Fuji  was 
curiously  eventful    for   the  Jajiancsc    navy.      i  he  Vashima,  sister 
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ship  of  the  Fuji,  is  011  ihc  way  from  England.  The  cruiser  Ak.xîihi  and 
the  despatch  bcxit  Miyako  have  been  launched  at  Yokosuka  and  Kuré 
respectively,  and  six  ships  now  building  have  been  named  as  follows  : 

N'amc. 

Asnhi 
Yakun.o 
Azuma 


C I  ass .  Displacement  tn  toiis 

Battleship 
First  c]n  s  cruiser 


15.443 

S.900 


Asama 

Tokiwa 

Chihaya 


»  J 


Tcirjjcdo  gunboat 


9.855 


1,250 


I'lacc  of  building. 
J'",nglan(î. 
Germany. 
France. 
England. 


\'okosuka. 


With  the  arrival  of  the  Yashima,  t!io  Japanese  navy  will  hnvc  ^hip^ 
amnnntinL,^  t  >  104,000  tons  in  displacement.  When  all  the  ships  under 
coji-^iriiciion  are  hnished,  i.e.,  in  the  first  hall  of  1900,  the  strength  of 
the  Japanese  navy  will  be  represented  by  about  200,000  tons  of  dis- 
placement 

II.ARHOIJR  WORKS  OF  O.SAKA  AND  N.\GAS.\KÎ. 

The  inaugnrati«  >n  of  Osaka  harl^our  works  was  celebrated  on  the 
17th  ult,  Prince  Komatsu,  Ciiiefof  the  General  Staff,  being  present  to 
lay  the  fonndation  stone.  Osaka  is  already  called  by  some  EngKsfamen 
the  Birmingham  of  the  East.  To  follow  the  comparison,  the  harbour 
works  are  intended  to  make  the  citv  a  Liverpool  as  well.  As  Mr. 
Sutezo  Nishimura,  magager  of  the  works,  said  at  the  ceremonial  occa- 
sion, the  construction  of  the  harbour  was  planned  several  years  ago  and 
the  fund  accumulated  for  the  purpose  has  amounted  to  22,000,000  >w. 
It  is  expected  that  the  works  will  W.  fmislu  d  in  eight  years.  A  few  dnvs 
after  the  grand  ceremony  in  Osaka,  the  works  for  improving  the  Naga- 
saki harbour  wa:«  also  inaugurated. 


INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN  THE  CHINESE  AND  THE  JAPANESE. 

If  relations  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  have  been  em> 

bittcred  to  a  certain  degree  by  the  late  w  ar  we  are  glad  to  note  recently  the 

signs  of  improvement.  On  the  i6thult. ,  some  Inpnnc<;<*  mrrchanr>  in 
Kobe  invited  the  Chinese  consul  and  a  number  ol  Chmese  residents  to  a 
reunion  for  the  express  purpose  of  wiping  out  any  ill  feeling  that  may 
exist  between  the  two  j^eoples.  The  i)arty  was  a  great  success,  the 
speeches  exchanc^ed  being  of  remarkably  cordial  tone.  !Mr.  Keisuke 
Otori,  Minister  to  Korea  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  alse  has  lately  dis- 
cussed the  subject  in  a  public  sj)eech.  He  condemns  as  lacking  in  the 
spirit  of  magnanimity  those  who  are  prone  to  view  the  Chinese  with 
contempt  I  ccauso  of  their  defeat  in  the  war.  Besides,  Mr.  Oluri  says, 
our  trade  in  China  iias  greatly  declined  a*;  a  rcNult  of  the  war  ;  we  must 
do  our  best  to  recover  the  loss  by  cuUivaiin^*  good  relations  widi  the 
Chinese. 
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MILITARY  MANŒUVRES. 

Military  manœuvres  on  an  extensive  scale  are  now  going  on  in 
Kyflshû.  China  and  Korea  have  despatched  military  officers  for  the 
special  purpose  of  viewing  the  operationa. 

lUhllOl'  BICKKRSI  ETII  S  MKMOKIAL  FUND. 

Wc  understand  that  the  c  lcn^y  nf  the  Episcopal  church  in  japan 
have  dccitled  to  collect  contributions  from  the  Japanese  as  well  as  from 
foreigners  for  the  memorial  fund  of  the  late  Rt  Rev.  Bishop  Bickersleth 
who  died  recently  in  England. 


DIARY. 


13 

14 

II: 


<>l  lUlitK. 
IS.  The  Korean  monarch  enllirottcd  as 
"Kolcl". 
Mr.  Rentaro    Mizun<r>  onlrreij  to 

represent   Japan   in     llit-  intcr- 
naltonal  conference  .\!  lîrussel  fur 
(he  protection  oi  u.]. y  rights. 
The  new  orf^anization  of  the  Kormo- 
saii  Administration  sanctioned  I-y 
the  Emperor. 
Mr.  \ei-ichi  Shibu<awa  elected  the 
chairman  of  the  establishini;  com- 
mittee of  the  Kormo^nnl^' aiU\  ;iv  {'<• 
Issu,  of  w  ar  loan  Iwiids  ^000,000  )'<  «). 
Korea  a>iopir«I  the  Dame  cf  **  Great 
Kan". 

Mr.    Harmaml.   French  Mini$ter. 

di'i       >1  lor  home. 
Reunion  of  Japanese  and  C'liiiiesc 
merrhants  at  Kôlié. 

17.  Inauguration  reneiuony  of  the  Osaka 

Haliour  works. 
Marquis  Iiô'sspccch  at  the  KyAmon* 
slia. 

18.  Kuvon  (  liai  hcnfj.  tlie  K«>reaii  Ciene- 

r.tl,  arrived  for  inspecting  the  army 
m.iiHPDvres 
t  hristcning  of  th«  men-of-w;ir  now 
building 

19.  Major-(ien.  Xodama  startet]  for  Wei- 

hai-wi'i. 

20.  A  protocol  signed  10  I.ondon  enforc- 

ii^g  Article  XVII  of  the  new 
An^lu-Japanese  treaty 

21.  T'lattlian  Legailon  ofx-nod  in  TôU)  0. 
92,  An  Imperial  ordinance  to  cotitinu',- 

the  circulation  of  «üvcr  jv»  iu 
Fomiosa. 


S3.  Reiiiesentations  ot   the  1  rogres&ive 
Rirty  to  the  Cabinet. - 
General  hiducational  oonfcraioe  at 

Tokyo. 

Inauguration  of  X^^^a'-aki  Harbour 

works. 

Gen.  I.c  Gendre  invited  to  luncheon 

by  (.'ount  Okuma. 
Opening  of  the  seal  conference  ai 
Washington. 

24.  The  Xatlie  ship  Fuji  started  from 

Hongkong. 

25.  Sin  Sung-tak.  the  Korean  I'remier, 

temporarily    replaced     iy  ("ho 

I'yiing  sii k. 
Mr  Hoshi  returned  from  America. 
Profe«<ors  Ht^ashi  Terao  and  Nolni 

Iliray.ima  order^^l  to     ■  to  ln<li.i 

fi>r  tl»e  oli5erv;iiion   ot  tl»c  total 

Ctlij'-e  ('!  (If  ^Ull. 

26.  Opetnnv;  of  the  Japaitese  connotate  at 

Miökpht»  (Mokulio), 

27.  Lauiieh  of  tlie  despatch  boat  Miyako 

at  Kun. 
Cre.ition  ot  twelve  new  peers. 
2S.  I*rof   Kcnjir«"»  Unie  suciix-defj  Mr. 

Tomotsuné  Kôniuchi  as  the  Diroc- 

tt  r  of  tlic  Itroao  of  Ijeglslation  iu 

tlie  C'aliinet. 
29  Count     Matsttkata's     rt\Aj  (o 

the    Progrcsskmistt*  repimenta- 

tions. 

Promulgation  of  the  treaty  1  etwoen 

Japan  and  Portugal. 
An  Imperial  ordfnnnce  rclatin);  to 

the  imporîMÎ   utit!»--  \.  Iik  h  .ir«- 1" 
enjoy  the  I  entlit  oi  tiic  reciproca 
tarifl. 
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The  r^vis€<l  FiMtiLLi-Japanese  trcity 
^ssc(l  hy  tlie  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. 

50.  Amciidctl  organization  uf  the  Hok> 
kai  IÔ  Administration. 
OponitijT  of  tlic  Jri|)anese  consulate  at 
Pycng'Vang-po  (Chin-ijan-poj. 
31.  Arrival  of  the  Koji  at  Yobosaka. 

Tlie  SL'  ond  rcprescnt.Kioii  of  the 
Progressive  Party  to  the  Govern- 
nient. 

NOVEMBER. 

I.  M(tjoi  (jcn.  i  aciiimi  ap|)ointc<i  chief 
of  the  mihtary  staff,  and  Rc.ir 
Admiral  Tsunoila  chief  of  the  navol 
staff  in  the  Formosan  (îuvrrnment, 
1  Mr.  (>saki,  ( 'lioUuiiiii  <  "outKillMr  of 
the  Foreiyn  IX'iiartinciit,  antl 
Mesçirs.  Sliif^a,  Minoara  and  Koye- 
zuka.  Directors  respectively  of  the 
Forestry,  Commercial,  and  Mininjr 
Hureaus  r)f  the  Dcpartnjent  of 
Aßricuiture  aad  Commerce,  re> 
moved  from  their  offices,  in  con- 
sequence of  (hfir  iiarticip.ifioi)  in 
the  anté-ûovcrivmcnt  ret>uiu(ion  of 
(he  I'rojjressionists. 

Mtn  ChhoQg-mok,  Korean  Foreign 
Minister,  released  from  hto  office 
and  Cho  l*yöng*«tck  appointed  in 
his  place. 
3.  1  lie  F'.niperor's  birthday. 
4  l>eci>.ion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pro- 
^•rcssionist  M  P. 's  to  sevrr  their 
coin)L-cii'>n  with  t)ic  Government. 

Mr.  'I'akctumi,  Chokunin  Councillor 
«I  the  Finance  Department,  neleav 
e«l  from  Iiis  ofTke  on  requc-t. 

Ue|K)rt  of  the  resign.ition  of  Min 
Chhoni^-mok,  the  KoiTcaa  Foreign 
Minister. 

5.  I'he  Icncfit  of  the  Canadian  recipro- 

cal tariff  conceded  to  Japan. 
.Mr.  .Sanayé  Takcta,  Director  oi  the 
Commercial  Bnreau  in  the  Fori^n 
l)e|jartment,    released   Crom  his 
office  on  request. 

6.  Count  Oku  in. I,  Minister  for  Foreign 

Affairs  and  aUo  for  Agrtcuilur  and 


Commerce  released  from  hii  office 

on  request 
Baron    Ntihl   appointed  Foreign 

^!ini«it^.T. 

Marquis  liachisuka.  Minister  for  Edu- 
cation, removed  to  Privy  Cottn- 
cillor. 

Mr.  Arata  Homao  .i[i]>ointed  Mmtster 
for  Fduc.itîon 

Mr.  Masatni  Dishi,  vice-Minister  for 
Agriculture  and  Commerce»  re- 
leased from  his  office  on  request, 
his  place  lieing  taken  liy  Mr. 
Yoshito  Oku  l.i. 

A  convention  signed  by  the  seal  com- 
missioners of  UjS,,  Russia,  and 
Japan. 

A  c  'ntract  signed  by  the  Korean 
Government  to  cn^j.i'^^r  Mr  .Mexieff 
as  the  supervisor  ot  hnaiicc. 

7.  Report  of  Cho  Pyong-sick  being 

released  from  acting  premicnhtp 
of  Korea. 

8.  Mr.  Nol^umicld  Yamada  appointed 

Minister  tor  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  K>"«.ii  I'chMa  apix);!)!«^!  Direc- 
tor ot  tlte  Commercial  Uureau  tn 
the  Foreign  Depaitment. 

Laanch  of  the  cruiser  Alrasld  at 
Vokosuka. 

Report  of  I'ak  Chöng  y  ini^.  Korc.in 
Minister  for  Finance,  having  re- 
signed his  office. 

9.  Convocation  of  the  Imperial  Deit  or 

dered. 

10.  Opening  of  the  new  1)ridge  Veiiai  in 

lökyö. 

1 1.  The  new  rifle  adopte  !  by  the  Japan- 

esc  army  ofTL•^L'^^  fr»r  inspection  at 
the  military  arsenal 
13.  The  Ceremony  of  awarding  modals 
at  the  ExbiUiiion  of  {klarin,;  Pro- 
ducts. 

13.  Ml.  Tsutsuki,  Vicc-Mini^ti:r  of  lùlu- 
cation,  released  Iruiu  his  ofhcc  on 
request,  and  I'rof.  Daimku  Kikn> 
clu  appointed  in  hbs  place. 
Prof.  Sh5ichi  Toyama  appointed 
I'resi'k-nt  of  the  Tôkyô  Imperial 
University. 
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THE  OCCUPATION  OF  KIAO-CHOW 
BY  GERMANY. 

The  occupation  of  Kiao-chow  by  Germany  is  now  the  alt  engrossing 
topic  in  the  Far  East,  and,  judging  by  the  telegraphic  despatches  from 
London  and  Berlin,  people  in  Europe  also  seem  to  take  no  small  inter- 
est in  the  affair.  As  is  usually  the  case  under  similar  circumstances, 
facts  are  not  easily  accessible  to  the  general  public,  and  wild  rumours 
and  unrestrained  surmises  are  rampant  in  the  press  and  popular  talk. 
But,  even  after  making  a  full  discount  of  the  consequent  enggerations, 
the  situation  resulting  from,  and  the  problems  involved  in,  the  recent 
move  of  the  Kaiser's  Government,  are  grave  enough  to  invite  the  most 
careful  consideration. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  a  Chinese  mob  attacked  the  German 
mission  at  Vcn-chow,  a  town  in  ihc  Province  ofShantung,  and  murder- 
ed two  of  the  missionaries,  while  a  third  barely  escaped  with  his  life. 
Baron  von  Heyldng,  German  Minister  to  China,  was  then  making  a 
trip  in  the  valley  of  the  Yangtse  River.  On  the  91h,  he  came  to 
Shanghai  on  Iiis  way  back  to  Peking.  At  that  time,  three  German 
cruisers  the  Ktiiser,  the  Arcorta  and  the  Pn'nzebS  Wilhelm  were  lying  at 
Shanghai,  besides  the  Tf^rworrt«  on  which  the  Minister  was  travelling. 
On  the  13th,  a  (îcnnan  squadron  consisting  of  three  nien-or-\\ar  enter- 
ed the  KiaoclMW  Bay,  Earlv  in  the  following  morning,  tije  (iciman 
Admiral  iiuimalcd  to  the  Cfiine^e  Geneial  t'ijang,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  garrison,  his  inieniion  of  occupying  the  place  in  order  to  obtain 
sati'jfaclioa  lor  the  murder  of  ajissiunaries  ;  an*l  'iemanded  a  speedy 
evacuation  of  the  Cliine^e  tr*M>ps.  Chang  first  tried  to  refer  the  mailer 
to  the  central  autlioiities  ;  but,  being  threatened  with  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  in  case  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  demand,  he  and 
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his  force  gmve  way  before  600  mariiiet  who  were  landed  from  die  Ger- 
man ships.  Chinese  flags  were  then  hauled  down  and  a  Gennan 
ensign  was  hoisted  in  their  place.  Thus  was  accomplished  the  occupa- 
tion of  Kiao«chow.  Four  days  later,  viz.  on  the  i8th«  Baron  von 
Heyking  made  his  appearance  in  Peking,  and  then  he  formulated  certain 
demands  to  the  TsungU-Yamen.  The  Chinese  Government  insisted 
on  the  evacuation  of  the  occupied  territory,  previous  to  the  opening  of 
negotiations  ;  but  the  German  Minister  refused  to  accede  to  this 
dcniand.  In  the  mean  time,  Germany  is  sending  more  ships  to  the  Far 
Kast.  According  to  nn  official  telegram  from  Berlin,  dated  November 
28th,  the  first  class  cruiser  Kaiserin  Au^usl<],  which  had  been  in  the 
Cretan  waters,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  China  ;  the  armoured  cruiser 
Deiitschhvui  and  the  second  class  cruiser  (lefion  were  to  follow;  and 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  was  to  command  the  newly  despatched 
German  squadron  in  the  Pacific.  China  at  last  acquiesced  so  far  as  the 
preliminary  point  was  concerned,  and  negotiations  were  commenced 
on  the  2nd  instant. 

Thus  far,  such  arc  the  facts  coufinueLi  by  reports  from  reliable 
sources.  As  to  the  demands  preferred  by  the  German  Minister,  we  are 
not  in  possession  of  definite  information.  According  to  a  report  from 
Peking,  the  six  items  of  the  German  claim  against  China  are  as 
follows  : 

(i)  That  China  shall  pay  600,000  taels  as  compensation  to  the 
fomilies  of  the  murdered  missionaries. 

(s)  That  the  cost  of  the  despatch  of  three  men^of-'War  shall  be 
paid  by  China. 

(3)  That  the  local  officials  shall  be  ponished  severely. 

(4)  That  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder  shall  be  arrested  and 
execttted. 

(5)  That  the  Chinese  Emperor  shall  write  an  autograph  message 
to  be  framed  and  hung  in  the  church. 

(6)  That  an  adequate  guarantee  shall  be  given  to  prevent  a  similar 
incident  occurring  in  the  future; 

Later,  it  has  been  reported  from  the  same  quarter  that  Germany 
made  another  demand  consisting  of  a  concession  for  laying  railways  and 
working  mines  in  Shantung.  Reuters  telegram,  dated  December  ist, 
corroborates  the  above  intelligence  so  far  as  the  payment  of  an  indem- 
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Tiity,  the  punishment  of  otTicial«?,  and  a  railway  monopoly  in  Shantung 
are  concerned  ;  it  includes  among  the  demands  of  (lermany  the  erection 
of  a  cathedral,  which  is  probably  another  version  of  the  Emperor's 
autograph  message  ;  and  adds,  what  is  most  remarkable  and  important, 
the  cession  of  Kiao-chow  as  a  coaling  station. 

On  the  face  of  these  reports,  ihc  proceedings  of  Germany,  con- 
sidered as  a  means  of  obtaining  satisfaction  for  the  murder  of  her  sub> 
jects  and  of  securing  a  guarantee  for  the  future,  seem  to  be  open  to 
criticism.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  wrong  for  which  redress 
is  claimed,  tbeieis  certainty  an  element  of  irregularity  in  occupying  the 
territory  of  a  friendly  State  without  previously  formulating  the  demands 
and  giving  it  an  opportunity  of  exptessing  the  will  whether  or  not  to 
accede  to  them.  China  is  a  soverdgn  State  with  which  the  Western 
nations  are  in  treaty  relations.  The  example  of  a  land,  where  the 
inhabitants  have  no  political  organisation  to  speak  of,  is  wholly  irrelevant 
in  the  present  case.  The  German  Minister  himself,  in  opening  negotia> 
tions  with  the  Tsungli-Yamen,  recognizes  the  existence  tS.  the  central 
authority  and  does  not  regard  the  ruler  in  Peking  as  it)ca|>able  of 
governing.  Why,  then,  should  Germany  not  have  approached  the  re- 
cognized ruler  before  applying  the force  majeure  r  W't  do  not  intend 
to  enter  on  a  futile  discussion  of  international  moralit\ .  It  seems  to  us, 
however,  that  the  proceedings  of  Germany  have  deviated  from  inter- 
national usage.  "We  confess  that  we  can  not  help  sympathizing  with  the 
Chinese  for  having  demanded  the  evacuation  as  the  condition  of  opening 
negotiations.  But  it  may  be  perhaps  to  early  to  rehncpnsh  the  iiope 
that  a  justification  of  the  measure  adopted  by  Germany  will  be  forth- 
coming. Besides,  the  ciucstion  whether  Germany  was  justified  in  oc- 
cupying Kiao-cliow  before  making  an  overture  lo  llie  Government  of 
Peking,  is  of  comparatively  minor  importance.  Especially  because 
China  herself  has  consented  to  open  negotiations  without  previously 
obia  iiiiig  the  evacuaiion,  its  discussion  would  be  of  Utile  practical  use 
for  the  present. 

With  regard  to  redress  for  the  past  and  a  guarantee  for  the 
future,  we  are  not  slow  to  admit  the  rightness  of  German/s  claim  in 
principle.  The  anti-foreign  spirit  of  the  Chinese  people  and  the 
haughty  indifference  of  the  Mandarins  have  been  no  doubt  unbearable 
to  the  foreigners,  and  Western  nations  appear  to  be  growing  impatient 
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Only  recently  the  London  limes  urged  the  necessity  "to  intimate;  at 
Peking  that,  if  the  central  Government  can  not  coerce  the  local  officials 
into  honesty,  we  (tlie  British)  reserve  the  right  to  coerce  them  upon  our 
own  account."'*'  It  is  something  akin  to  this  right  that  Germany  has 
CN'crciscd  in  the  present  affair,  and  ihe  irregularity  of  procedure,  which 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  coercive  measure  preceded  the  intimation  to 
the  central  authority,  is  easil\  overlooked.  The  Dines  is  reported  to 
have  applauded  Germany's  energy  in  dealing  u  iih  China,  and  urged 
Great  Britain  to  act  always  similarly.  Most  of  the  foreign  papers  in 
China,  Hongkong,  and  Japan  seem  to  view  Germany's  action  in  a 
favotiralile  light.  It  is  now  high  time  for  China  to  wake  up  and  to 
consider  her  position  wiih  all  seriousness.  China  s  conservatism  is  the 
curse  of  the  Chinese  thcmsclve?.  It  has  been  always  a  cause  of  regret 
for  us  to  see  the  neighbouruig  country  in  this  deplorable  condition.  As 
to  our  attitude  towards  China,  we  can  not  do  better  than  quote  the 
following  observations  of  M.  RenéPinon  in  the  Rev  ne  des  Deux  Mondes: 
"  The  Japanese  regard  the  Chinese  as  a  relation  too  slow  to  run  on  the 

path  of  progress  The  Japanese  wish  to  recall  the  brother  who  has 

gone  astray,  and  to  impart  to  him  their  own  energy,  vitality  and  faith. 
The  war  may  have  splintered  the  two  peoples,  but  it  can  not  have  dug  a 

deep  ditch  betw  een  them  The  Japanese  were  convinced  that  tliey  were 

representatives  of  progress  and  that  they  had  the  right  and  duty  to 
civilize  China,  even  by  force. "f  To  lead  China  on  the  path  of  progress 
is  our  sincere  desire.  If  Germany's  recent  action  could  bring  our  torpid 
neighbour  to  his  senses,  we  should  be  second  to  none  in  rejoicing  over 
the  result.  We  hope  with  all  our  heart  that  China  will  promptly  accede 
to  the  German  demands  so  far  as  ihcy  are  reasonable.  We  think  it  is 
the  duly  of  our  Government,  when  opportunity  arises,  to  use  its  good 
offices  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  article  lo  examine  the 
demand  reported  to  have  been  preferred  by  Germany  ;  liui  there  is  one 
item  which  wc  can  not  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  the  cession  or  permanent 
occupation  ofKiao-chow.  The  demands  of  German}  can  be  reason- 
able only  in  so  far  as  they  are  calculated  to  secure  tlie  redress 
foi   the  past  and  the  guarantee  for  the  future.    As  a  temporary 

*  The  Times,  Oclol^er  20. 

I  Xtvut  des  Dmx  Mondes^  äcpt.  15, 1897,  "  Qui  exploitera  la  Chme?" 
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means  of  coercing  tbe  Chinese  Government,  the  occupation  may 
he  justified  But  we  &il  to  see  how  the  pennanent  possession  of 
Kiao-chow  or  any  other  portion  of  the  Chinese  territoiy  constitutes  the 
redress  for  the  murder  of  missionaries,  and  the  guarantee  for  preventing 
similar  occurrences.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  concession  will  weaken 
the  central  authority  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  with  no  other  result  than 
that  tbe  ignorant  mob  will  become  tbe  more  unrestrained.  Therefore^ 
unless  the  eventual  overthrow  of  the  Peking  Government  and  the  ex- 
ploitation of  ihe  Chinese  Empire  are  contemplated,  foreigners  in  China 
will  be  simply  worse  off  for  Germany's  remaining  in  Kiao-chow.  For 
these  reasons,  until  an  indisputable  confirmation  is  at  hand,  we  can  not 
but  refrain  from  accepting  as  truth  the  reported  demand  for  territorial 
cession  or  permanent  occupation. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  it  is  impassible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
grave  news  coming  frotn  various  quarters.  In  the  first  place,  ilie  liclid" 
is  widely  circulated  in  the  press  of  the  Far  East,  that  Germany  had  been 
long  desirous  of  obtaining  a  naval  station  on  the  Chinese  coast  ;  that  the 
murder  of  her  subjects  in  Shantung  furnished  a  timely  pretext  for  taking 
action;  and  that  the  precipitant  occupation  of  Kiao-chow  was  calculated 
to  enable  her  to  open  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  an  accomplished 
filct  Reports  from  Europe  also  arc  rather  in  consonance  with  this 
assumption,  for,  according  to  Reuters  telegrams,  the  Ciermnn  press  is 
urging  the  Government  to  the  permanent  occupation  of  Kiao-chow  as  a 
naval  base  ;  the  Post^  a  semi-ofilcial  paper  in  Berlin,  says  that  the  Ger- 
man force  will  rem  lin  at  Kiao-chow  for  a  considerable  lime,  irrespective 
of  China's  reply,  and  that  barracks  will  be  built  for  their  accommodation 
during  the  coming  winter  ;  and  the  German  squadron  of  cruisers  leaving 
for  China  is  expected  to  take  extra  on  complement  of  marines  for  the 
occupation  of  Kiao-chow.  All  this  if  true,  point<^  t  ->  the  deter  mi  nation 
of  Germany  to  retain  po5scs<îion  of  Kiao  chou  .  The  sudden  in»  rease 
of  the  naval  strength  of  Germany  in  the  Far  East  involving  the  offer  of 
the  Kaiser's  only  brother,  as  William  IL  styled  in  his  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  Reichstag,  also  tends  to  arouse  a  suspicion  that  some- 
thing more  important  and  far-reaching  than  obtaining  satisfaction  for 
the  murder  of  missionaries  is  intended. 

What  makes  the  situation  more  complicated  is  the  fact  that  Ger- 
many chose  Kiao>chow  for  occupation.   According  to  a  rumour  cir- 
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culated  since  the  latter  part  of  1895,  China  secretly  stipulated  with 
Russia  to  lease  the  port  of  Kiao-chow  to  the  latter  Power  for  the  period 
of  fifteen  years.  Russia  was  not  to  enter  immediately  into  possession 
of  the  port  in  order  to  obviate  the  chance  of  exciting  the  jealouqr  and 
suspicion  of  other  Powers,  but  only  to  occupy  it  in  case  of  emergency. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  truth  of  this  rumour  was  officially  denied. 
We  may  take  both  the  rumour  and  its  denial  for  what  they  are  worth  ; 
only  the  fact  remains  that  Russia  actually  used  the  place  as  a  naval 
station  during  one  winter.  In  the  light  of  this  fact,  the  note-worth  ; 
report  furnished  by  Renter  that  Russia  has  acquiesced  in  the  occupation 
of  KiaO'Chow  by  Germany,  providing  that  she  is  allowed  a  free  hand  in 
Korea,  acquires  an  especial  significance.  If  Germany  intended  to  get 
a  territorial  footing  in  China,  ordinär}*  caution  would  prescribe  her  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  another  Power  or  Powers.  Those  who 
have  followed  the  recent  development  of  the  international  situation  in 
Europe  ought  not  to  be  surprized  if  some  agreement  were  arrived  at 
between  Russia  and  Germany. 

Of  course,  we  are  saying  all  this  hypoihetically.  But  if  Germany 
were  really  to  insist  on,  and  obtain,  a  territorial  oasion  from  China, 
other  Powers  might  be  compelled  to  follow  her  example,  even  in 
spile  of  themselves.  This  may  entail  nothing  less  momentous  than 
the  beginning  of  China's  dismemberment.  In  that  case,  Japan  also 
will  be  called  upon  to  take  necessary  measures  for  securing  self-preserva- 
tion and  protecting  national  interests.  But  it  is  not  in  this  way  that 
peace  is  to  be  maintained.  We  doubt  if  Germany,  who  advised  us  to 
rétrocède  Liaotung  for  the  sake  of  guaranteeing  peace,  is  willing  to  incur 
the  responsibility  of  precipitating  the  crisis  in  the  Far  £ast. 

December  6th,  1897. 
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JAPANESE  NOBLES  AND  THEIR 

EDUCATION. 

From  dwelling  in  medieval  seclusion  in  the  Palace,  the  sovereign 
of  Japan  has  taken  bis  place  among  men  of  thought  and  action,  a 
student,  a  thinker,  an  earnest  and  enlightened  ruler.  The  age  of 
fiction  has  passed  away.  The  supposed  divine  veil  which  hid  the 
throne  from  our  gaze  has  been  entirely  dropped,  and  now  the  throne 
rests  upon  constitution,  law,  and  intelligent  patriotism. 

His  Gracious  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  ever  since  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  has  shown  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  Empire. 
Above  all  the  nobles  have  been  specially  under  his  care  and  protection. 
Summoning  to  his  presence  the  nobles  of  the  Empire  in  1 871,  he 
cendescended  to  express  bis  August  will.  '  '  We  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  wealthy  and  powerful  nations  of  the  world  have  obtained  their 
present  position  through  the  industry  of  their  faithful  subjects.  No- 
thing short  of  the  warm  support  of  our  faithful  subjects  can  enable  us 
to  realise  our  intention,  in  reference  to  the  promotion  of  our  country 
to  the  same  footing  with  other  great  powers  of  the  wcvld.  The  actions  of 
the  nobles,  who  occupy  the  most  prominent  position  among  the  subjects 
of  the  Empire,  are  closely  watched  by  the  people,  who  look  upon  them  as 
the  standard  of  their  moral  conduct.  This  day,  we  have  summoned 
you,  the  nobles,  to  our  presence  and  declare  with  you  that  it  \^  a  duty 
incumbent  upon  you  to  lead,  direct  and  encourage  them  to  fulfill  their 
responsible  obligations," 

From  the  few  but  significant  words,  we  may  form  some  idea 
what  a  high  place  is  accorded  to  the  nobles  in  the  mind  of  the  Em- 
peror. As  far  as  the  writer  can  find  out,  titles  in  f'nrope,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  being  simply  m  niinal,  have  little  01  no  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  progress  and  clianges  wrought  in  a  nation.  Such  titles 
as  Count  and  Baron  are  simply  nothing  more  than  mere  ornaments 
accompanied   by  some  hereditary  privileges,  whereas  in  Japan  the 
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nobles  backed  by  the  favour  of  the  Court,  and  by  the  respect  of  the 
people,  exercise  a  particular  influence  upon  our  social  condition.  Their 
doings  have  partly  constituted  the  history  of  this  nation.  What  they 
now  conceive,  and  act  upon  may  be  a  great  encouragement  to  the 
people  at  large.  In  all  public  undertakings, — ^Tor  instance,  philan- 
thropic movements — ^names  of  nobles,  if  allowed  to  bead  the  list  of 
projectors,  are  an  unmistakable  sign  that  the  movement  will  be  a  8ucce3s  ; 
or  at  least  it  carries  with  it  mach  greater  weight  than  it  would  other- 
wise.  Indeed,  the  nobles  may  be  in  one  sense  regarded  as  the  leaders 
of  the  people.  The  misbehavior  of  the  nobles  provokes  greater  depre* 
ciation  and  condemnation  than  the  same  misconduct  of  the  common 
people  because  the  public  pays  the  strictest  attention  to  the  doings  of 
the  nobles  either  good  or  bad.  It  is  the  tallest  tree  that  suffers  the 
most  from  the  storm. 

We  oflen  hear  it  said  that  the  nobles  in  Japan  are  strangers 
to  the  world  and  its  ways.  This  stricture  is  true  as  far  as  the  offispring  of 
Feudalism  is  concerned,  but  the  same  does  not  hold  true  with  the 
sons  nf  the  nobles  of  the  present  day,  who  are  systematically  taught  in 
all  branches  of  teaming.  Are  not  some  of  them  found  among  the  active 
members  of  the  House  of  Peers  ?  In  the  face  of  these  factors,  some 
with  a  sceptical  turn  of  mind  cherish  certain  misgivings  as  to  the  real 
influence  of  the  nobles.  *'It  is  true,"  they  say,  ''the  nobles  are 
honoured  by  the  people,  but  not  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  worth 
but  on  account  of  the  honour  due  to  their  ancestors  ;  and  their 
influence  will  in  course  of  time  ware."  We  must  take  the  liberty, 
however,  of  contradicting  this  statement.  The  nobles  in  Japan  stood 
unaffected  through  the  changes  of  many  successive  generations 
and  this  is  the  difference  between  them  and  the  nobles  in  Europe  or  in 
Korea  and  China.  Leaving  the  primitive  ages  let  us  turn  to  the 
historic  period  when  the  whole  country  was  unified  and  con- 
solidated by  one  man.  At  this  time,  we  find  that  the  nobles  were  not 
dependent  upon  the  people  for  their  existence.  They  were  not  created 
by  the  people,  but  preceded  the  latter  in  point  of  both  time  and 
order.  Thus  whether  we  peruse  our  history  or  observe  the  relations 
they  hold  to  the  people,  we  are  led  to  conclude  how  essential  was  and 
is  the  class  of  nobility  to  the  wellare  of  Japan.  Another  peculiarity  of 
the  Japanese  nobility  is  found  in  the  importance  attached  to  the  family 
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nnme.  I  shall  nut  enter  into  liie  discussion  uf  the  origin  of  the  Japan- 
ese race,  although  our  traditions  and  history  may  have  much  to  tell  us 
about  it  -  Avhcthcr  they  are  exclusively  an  iiulegenous  or  a  mixed  race. 
They  may  be  the  «lescendants  of  the  Ainu  or  Malay,  we  know  not,  but 
it  is  certain  that  no  particular  stress  was  laid  upon  the  family  natne 
by  people  in  general.  Kven  nowadays  we  find  that,  anu^ni;  the 
common  people,  iUustrions  family  names  such  as  the  Fujiwaia  ov  the 
Minamoto  are  hopcl;.sal)  mixetl  up  so  that  whether  «  «ne  calls  himself 
Fujiwnra  or  Minamoto  si^'iih^'^  nothing  in  particular.  But  among 
ihe  nobles,  the  family  name  is  cv•erylhinL^  By  it,  a  line  of 
demarcation  is  plainly  drawn  even  ntnong  tliciuiclves.  Another 
illustration  of  this  fact  is,  that  newly  created  peers,  not  having  proper 
historical  names  supporting  their  social  position,  are  obliged  to  adopt 
some,  otherwise  their  dignity  suft'ers. 

Such  is  the  relation  between  the  nubics  and  the  p».-'.'i>le.  The 
line  of  distinction  is  clear  enough.  In  Europe,  the  noble  fajuilies 
arc  rapidly  increasing  so  that,  in  some  i>aris,  ihey  are  almost  un- 
dislinguishable  iVom  the  common  people.  Such  is  not  the  case  in 
Japan,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficuhy  to  creat  a  new  family, 
though  it  may  not  he  an  impos.->iblc  task,  the  hirihiight  being  only 
enjoyed  by  the  eldest  sun  oi  the  family.  So,  in  Japan,  there  is  no 
danger  that  new  lainilics  of  nobles  will  be  created  in  such  large 
numbers  that  the)  will  fail  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
people.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  ilu  nobles  are  liie  special  bulwark  of 
the  Crown  is  so  sedulously  taught  Irom  birth,  both  at  home  and  at 
school,  that  it  i>  evident  their  position  differs  hum  that  of  the  people. 

As  long  as  Jajian  sriN  <olhlv  advances  oîi  her  way  of  civilization  un- 
disturbed by  any  sudden  revolution,  the  class  ofnol)ilii\  w  ill  never  com- 
pletely die  out  ;  it  is  well  for  the  country  that  it  should  continue  and  exist. 

We  have  three  classes  of  nobles  in  Jaj>an  at  present, 

ist.  1  he  A'//;'/  w  ho  are  closch  related  to  the  ('uuil.  In  fact, 
at  one  time,  tlio\  were  the  main  supporters  of  the  Imperial  family  them- 
selves wielding  politic. li  powci  However,  in  the  rnidii'.e  ages,  the 
power  was  transfered  to  the  hands  ol  military  men.  Tiie  Imperial 
family,  being  thus  deprived  of  its  authonty,  wa^  sinking  gradually  into 
obli\ii  U)  l"\eu  iU  this  moment,  the  A'w^t^  were  the  constant  followers 
of  the  Kmperor. 
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2nd.  The  Daimyô.  These  were  ancient  great  families  who  on 
account  of  their  own  special  merit  were  given  certain  privileges  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  They  enjoyed  independence  till  the 
Middle  Age,  under  feudalism  the  government  of  their  respective 
provinces  being  left  in  their  charge.  Since  the  Restoration,  they  have 
been  raised  to  the  position  of  peers.  They  bear  some  resemblance  to 
ancient  lords  in  European  countries. 

3rd.  The  Shin  Kivazoku  or  the  newly  created  peers.  These  are 
the  men  who  either  through  their  own  merit  at  the  time  of  the 
Restoration,  or  by  special  favour  for  what  they  have  done  since  the 
Restoration  have  been  made  peers.  Although  they  are  thus  all  includ- 
ed under  the  name  of  the  nobility,  each  of  them  has  a  distinct  feature 
of  its  own.  The  Kuge  can  boast  of  its  genealogy,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  tlicy  are  very  poor,  having  sided  with  the  Imperial  hou.sehold, 
when  its  power  was  on  the  wane.  The  Daimyô  are  the  richest  of 
all,  the  Shin  Kwazoku  ranking  the  next.  Each  has  its  strong  as  well 
as  its  weak  points.  To  make  these  lietrogenious  elements,  differing 
in  nature,  in  fortune  and  in  historic  association,  serve  a  common 
cause  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter.  This  stale  of  affairs  necessitates 
in  Japan  a  peculiar  form  of  education  for  the  nobles.  The  writer  is 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  general  opinion  among  educators  is 
against  having  a  special  form  of  education  for  a  special  class.  In 
making  the  assertion  thai  the  nobles  must  be  specially  trained, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  a  need  for  an  exclusive  form  of 
education  lor  the  nobles  alone.  The  point  is  simply  this,  that  they 
shall  be  taught  in  all  branches  of  science  and  literature  that,  as  men 
ihey  ought  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  ;  and  over  and  above 
this,  they  ought  to  be  familialized  with  certain  mailer  relating  exclusively 
to  their  own  class.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  for  a  peculiar  form 
of  education  for  the  nobility.  What  shall  be  its  proper  method  This 
is  a  serious  question  which  is  worih  our  careful  consideration. 


[Prince  Konoyé  is  the  President  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  the  Principal  of  the 
Nobles'  School.  The  above  is  the  translation  of  an  article  specially  contribated  to 
The  Far  East.] 


Atslmaro  Konoyé, 


(7ö  be  concluded  in  a /u  lu  re  number,) 


JOURNALISM  IN  JAPAN. 


In  these  days  when  we  are  perhaps  too  much  given  to  patriotic 
pride,  we  are  apt  to  associate  the  word  progress  with  every  current  of 
national  life  ;  and  in  tracing  the  growth  of  journalism  in  this  country 
the  unbroken  line  of  development  is  strikingly  apparent.  Perhaps  I 
must  risk  the  ironical  smile  of  my  foreign  readers  at  my  making  so 
much  ado  over  the  present  subject,  when  they  must  be  wondering  how 
much  there  is,  after  all,  in  the  history  of  journalism  in  this  part  of  the 
Far  East.  Certainly  Japanese  journalism  has  no  time-honoured  history 
to  show,  nothing  remarkably  gratifying  to  an  inquiring  mind.  It  is 
within  the  memory  of  some  of  the  present  generation  when  the  first  news- 
papers were  published  in  this  country  ;  and  were  received  by  the  public 
with  trembling  hearts  and  hands,  for  reasons  to  be  stated  further  on. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  peculiar  circumstances,  favourable  or  otherwise, 
under  which  the  press  has  grown  up  in  this  nation,  we  cannot  help 
noticing,  with  due  complacency,  its  past  struggles,  its  present  influence 
and  its  future  possibilities.  That  newspaper  work  in  this  country  has 
not  always  had  a  flowery  path  is  undeniable.  On  the  contrary,  one 
hindrance  after  another  has  stood  in  its  course,  and  until  less  than  a 
year  ago  it  suffered  under  the  thraldom  of  very  rigid  press  laws.  More 
remarkable  than  the  mere  increase  in  the  number  of  journals  and  than 
the  various  noticeable  improvements  in  their  quality,  is  the  influence 
the  press  has  come  to  wield  now-a-days,  socially  and  politically  as  well 
as  in  other  directions.  To  say  that  this  country  has  more  newspapers 
than  all  other  Oriental  countries  combined,  does  not  say  all  ;  that  the 
press  stands  today  independent  of  the  caprice  of  the  governing  body  is  a 
matter  of  national  congratulation.  If  Japanese  journalism  has  not  as 
yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  news- 
paper fraternity  of  the  world,  at  least  it  may  rightly  claim  a  certain 
amount  of  recognition  and  attention. 

Praise  and  honour  are  due  to  Mr.  Joseph  Heco,  author  of  "  The 
Narrative  of  a  Japanese,"  who  started,  at  a  great  risk,  the  first  news- 
paper in  this  country.  Indeed  it  was  in  June,  1864,  when  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  confusion  and  disorder,  the  Shôgunate 
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making  its  last  effort  to  maintain  the  sovereignly  it  had  held  onremit* 
ting  for  nesriy  three  hundred  years,  and  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
people  hanging  .on  a  trembling  balance.  Virtually  anarchy  prevailed 
in  the  countiy  for  the  time  being.  The  people  had  been  in  a  state 
of  excitement  and  trepidation  ever  since  the  appearance  of  the  Black 
Ships  in  their  hitherto  undisturbed  harbours.  Bom  in  such  a  turbulent 
period,  the  pioneer  newspaper  was  rocked  in  a  rough  cradle.  The 
Kudgai  Shimbun  (Foreign  News)  was  the  name  of  the  paper  whose 
appearance  must  have  been  more  surprising  than  welcome  to  the 
people.  It  was  "a  newspaper  translated  from  foreign  papers  when- 
ever the  mails  arrived,  and  giving  the  local  prices  current  for  imports 
and  exports,  for  the  natives."  A  few  people  of  progressive  turn 
of  mind  stealthily  read  the  paper,  but  with  a  guilty  conscience. 
One  shru  (6^  sen)  was  chaiged  for  a  single  copy,  but  in  many  cases 
the  paper  is  said  to  have  been  given  gratis.  Fearing  serious  conse- 
quences from  indulging  in  Uiis  new  forbidden  literature,  as  the  authori- 
ties were  not  at  alt  disposed  to  suffer  the  people  to  be  well  posted  in 
foreign  affairs,  the  general  public,  however,  declined  the  paper  with 
thanks,  even  when  it  was  offered  free.  Only  two  men  (they  surely 
deserve  honoumble  mention)  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Empire,  subscribed  for  the  paper.  Advertisements  being  of  course 
out  of  the  question,  and  there  being  no  financial  support  from  any 
other  source,  it  is  rather  puzzling  how  the  paper  could  run  as  long  as 
it  did — for  it  lived  nearly  two  years.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Mr. 
Heco  lost  over  500  ryo  in  the  adventurous  enterprise.  The  seed  once 
sown  did  not,  however,  go  to  the  winds,  but  was  deeply  planted  in  the 
soil  ready  to  sprout  forth  at  the  first  breeze  of  spring.  The  expected 
time  came  and  the  opening  of  the  Meiji  Era  (1867)  saw  several  papers 
starting  up.  First  in  the  list  may  be  mentioned  the  Dayohan'Nissbi, 
published  at  Kyöto,  which  contained  current  news  besides  official 
notices.  Following  this  there  appeared  in  Yedo  (now  Tokyo)  a 
magazine  of  similar  nature  under  the  title  of  the  CUvsvl^-iVissA^— an 
organ  of  the  Tokugawa  dan.  It  is  a  noteworthy  as  well  as  a  curious 
fact,  tl  It  the  two  official  gazettes,  for  such  they  really  were,  were  brought 
before  the  public  almost  simultaneously  in  the  two  capitals,  and  that 
both  of  them  were  destined  to  be  too  short*lived,  to  leave  any  marked 
impression  on  the  affairs  of  the  time. 
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In  the  spiing  of  the  same  year  (1867)  appeared  the  first  number 
of  the  Kôkos/ihnbun  (Social  News)  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Gen-ichirö 
Fukuchi,  a  Hterary  magnate  of  the  highest  order  in  the  presentage. 
Like  tlie  one  iniblishcd  font  veais  pre-.iously  by  Mr.  Heco,  this  newly 
born  paper  w  as  not  nursed  on  a  bed  of  roses.  The  strong  opposition, 
expressed  in  the  most  unequivucal  term.s,  to  the  government  then 
arisen  on  the  ruins  of  the  Tokugavva  régitm-,  cost  the  undaunted 
editor  a  severe  fienally  of  imprisonment.  The  authorities  at  once  put 
under  the  ban  all  newspaper^  ilien  springin^^  up  like  mushrooms, 
fearing  that  the  endless  JiiIhIm-s  of  excited  and  malicious  writers 
might  endaitger  the  work  of  liie  niaclnnery  of  Slate,  as  the  condition  of 
society  in  liiis  country  was  then  so  chaotic.  When  we  inqime  wliat 
great  sin  Mr.  I  ulaiclu  h.\d  committed  to  deserve  a  dark  dungeon,  we 
find  it  was  no  more  llian  a  frank  expression  of  Iiis  sentiments — possibly 
in  terms  too  strong  for  the  over-sensitive  ears  of  the  authorities — as  to 
the  existing  political  situation.  Speaking  in  favour  of  the  J  okugawa 
régime,  he  protested  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Shögunate  did  not 
mean  the  restoration  of  sovereignty  to  the  Throne,  but  the  rising  up  of 
a  new  Shögunate  in  the  form  of  the  "Sat-Chô'  government.  If 
the  new  regime  meant  a  simple  change  from  one  usurper  to  another, 
he  could  not  see  any  occasion  for  wresting  the  sovereignty  Irorn  the 
hands  of  theTokugawa.  Be  that  as  it  may,  under  a  swec  j  ing  edict  the 
newspapeis  in  Japan  were  wiped  out  of  existence  for  a  period  of  nearly 
one  year.  But  the  press  was  not  to  be  kept  down  forever.  In  1868 
the  edict  against  the  publication  of  newspapers  was  withdrawn,  the  new 
press  laws  being  at  the  same  time  duly  promulgated.  Movable  types 
being  then  unknown,  the  clumsy  wooden  blocks  were  still  employed. 
The  editor  was  the  jack  of  all  trades,  acting  as  reporter,  publisher, 
printer,  treasurer,  in  fact  in  every  capacity  except  as  carrier. 

In  1 871  the  Vokohama  ßfainichi  issued  its  first  number,  and  in 
February  of  the  following  year  came  the  Nichi-Nicfii  znà  a  month  later 
the  Hûchi.  The  introduction  of  types  opened  a  fresh  epoch  for  jour- 
nalism in  Japan.  Before  me  lies  a  copy  of  the  first  number  ol  the  Nichi- 
Nichi  printed  on  a  sheet  of  Japanese  paper  not  larger  than  18x24 
inches.  It  was  spaced  off  into  three  columns,  which  contain  merely 
a  few  official  notices,  and  some  items  of  street  gossip.  I  shall  not 
weary  the  reader  with  the  names  of  the  different  papers  published  at 
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this  time;  there  were  ai  leas'  seventy  nine  papers  of  various  kinds 
throughout  the  country  ai  the  ciul  oi  1 074. 

Volumes  might  be  tilled  with  amusing  anecdotes,  connecleJ  with 
the  infancy  of  journalistic  work  in  this  country,  over  twu  decades  ago. 
Heic  are  two  or  three  of  them  which  1  take  liberty  of  transcribing 
from  an  article  in  the  .9«//. 

*'Now-a-(lays  most  of  the  daily  papers  are  printed  during  liie 
night  and  arc  delivered  to  their  readers  before  they  are  up  ;  but  twenty 
years  ago  sucli  speedy  work  was  not  even  dreamt  of.  Generally  the 
printing  was  done  by  noon,  and  the  paper  of  the  day  did  not  reach  its 
readers  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  Then  too,  newspaper  carriers  tlid 
not  run  off-  unceremoniously  after  throwing  the  paper  in  at  the  door, 
but  often  stepped  round  to  the  kitchen  to  leave  the  paper  and  lake  a 
cup  of  tea." 

''A  certain  newspaper  issued  in  the  6lh  year  of  Meiji  (1874) 
met  with  such  success,  that  an  unexpected  deficiency  was  found  in  the 
number  of  news  boys.  To  meet  this  emergency  all  the  members  of  the 
staff  were  put  to  delivering.  Conspicuous  among  them  was  the 
treasurer  who  turned  out  in  full  hakama  and  Jiaori  style,  with  two 
swords,  carrying  his  200  copies  for  delivery  in  his  sleeves." 

'*  A  story  is  told  of  the  late  Mr.  Jûkyô  Suehiro,  the  then  editor  of 
the  Akebono,  who  one  day  was  busily  engaged  in  writing  an  editorial, 
hoping  to  get  it  done  by  4  o'clock  p.m.  when  he  was  engaged  else- 
where. The  clock  struck  four,  but  he  had  not  finished  even  half  of  it 
The  more  nervous  he  became,  the  less  could  he  collect  his  thoughts. 
Finding  his  task  impossible,  he  threw  his  half  written  manuscript  out 
of  the  window,  and  as  a  result  the  next  day's  issue  came  out  with  the 
following  apology. 

'Yesterday  was  so  windy,  as  our  readers  well  know,  that  our 
manuscript  was  accidentally  blown  off  somewhere,  and  is  not  to  be 
found.  The  time  for  going  to  press  being  upon  us,  we  were  unable 
to  rewrite  the  article,  so  the  editorial  had  to  be  given  up  for  to*day. 
Any  one  finding  the  lost  manuscript  is  earnestly  requested  to  send  it 
to  this  office'.  " 

Having  gone  thus  far,  I  fear  in  undue  length,  through  the  early 
history  of  journalism  in  this  country,  I  may  leave  my  readers  to  their 
own  conjecture  as  to  its  subsequent  course,  which  was  a  monotonous 
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repetition  of  the  same  old  stoiy,  ie,  the  birth  of  one  paper  and  the 
death  of  another.  Anything  new  strikes  the  public  &ncy,  bat  unless 
a  paper  be  of  unusual  merit,  it  gradually  dies  of  itself,  as  soon  ss  the 
novelty  wears  off,  from  want  of  patronage.  How  many  papers  are 
diere  now  in  this  country  that  can  boast  of  having  been  continuously 
published  for  the  last  half  decade?  During  last  year,  151  new  journals 
(including  newspapers  and  magazines)  were  started,  and  114  went  to  the 
wall  It  is  a  fact,  though  an  unpleasant  one,  that  some  papers  of  the 
highest  order  and  established  reputation  have  been  compelled  to  lower 
themselves  both  in  tone  and  in  price,  in  order  to  retain  their  subscril>- 
era.  Lack  of  editors  of  trained  ability,  and  the  insufficient  investment 
of  capital,  may  partly  account  Ibr  the  uncertain  state  of  journalistic 
enterprise  in'this  country.  The  public  alone  should  not  be  blamed  if 
they  dedine  to  support  those  patched'Up  papers  that  have  been  run  on 
no  higher  principle,  than  that  of  simply  earning  bread  and  butter. 

The  press  law,  though  amended  and  improved  from  time  to  time, 
was  an  incubus  that  long  oppressed  the  newspapers  in  this  country. 
From  early  days  many  unhappy  editors,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
ran  counter  the  iron  law  and  Fell  its  victims,  and  were  imprisoned  or 
fined.  The  papers  containing  the  offensive  articles  were  confiscated 
by  the  authorities,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  further  publication  of  the 
paper  was  permanently  prohibited,  or  else  temporarily  suspended.  The 
motive  of  the  press  censorship  was  sound  enough,  namely,  to  prohibit 
the  insertion  of  any  article  prejudicial  to  public  peace  and  weal.  Such 
a  law  has  had  its  uses  in  its  day,  but  at  present  there  is  no  occasion  for 
regulations  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
and  of  the  age.  For  years  the  newspaper  writers  strove  for  the  repeal 
of  this  tyrannical  law,  but  the  authorities  firmly  stood  their  ground, 
affirming  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  to  grant  the  coveted  freedom. 
At  length  the  long  contested  law  met  with  its  doom  when  this  year  the 
Emperor  sanctioned  its  revision  voted  by  the  Diet.  The  one  stumbling 
block  that  stood  for  years  past,  on  the  course  of  the  press  in  this  country 
has  been  removed  ;  the  good  resulting  from  its  removal  time  alone  will 
make  manifest 

T^kyô  is  the  centre  of  journalism  as  of  other  affairs  in  Japan.  There 
is  hardly  a  paper  or  a  magazine  of  any  importance  published  outside  of 
the  metropolis.   All  provincial  papers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Osaka 
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Asahi  and  possibly  one  or  two  others,  are  filled  with  extracts  from  the 
metropolitan  press.  l^he  division  of  ôshimbtm  (lit,  almost  in  toio, 
big  papers)  and  koshimhun  (small  papers)  is  a  classification  of  purely 
Japanese  invention.  The  former  give  mainly  political  and  literary 
news,  and  the  latter  street  gossip  and  like  light  subjects.  Of  the  two 
kinds  the  koshimhun  is  decidedly  the  most  popular  among  a  class  of 
people  here,  especially  with  the  fair  sex.  The  Ntchi-Nichi  for  its  con- 
servative tone  and  the  rich  flavour  of  officialism  ;  the  ^j/Vfor  its  accurate 
and  speedy  report,  and  special  attention  to  commercial  and  industrial 
questions  ;  the  Nippon  for  its  vehennent  outspoken  style  ;  the  Kokumin 
for  its  progressive  and  liberal  views;  the  Yomiuri  for  its  happy  assort- 
ment of  reading  matter  for  the  general  public — all  these  papers  sla!id 
foremost  among  the  journalistic  publications  in  this  city.  Naturally, 
each  of  them  finds  most  of  its  readers  nmon  q;  some  particular  class  of 
people;  for  instance,  Nichi-Xichi  has.  or  ;u  least  iiscd  to  liave,  the 
most  extensive  circulation  among  ofticials,  the  yiji  among  l)asiness 
men  and  the  Nippon  among  ihc  viu  lents.  The  Miyako  and  ilie  Vamato 
head  the  list  of  the  koshimbun  (.small  p  ipei^).  Scandalous  lales,  blood 
curdling  news,  this  and  that  about  singing  girls  and  actor*;,  a  gnodly 
share  of  seiials  make  up  the  contents  of  these  papers.  They  ai  e  no  less 
rejected  in  well-ordered  familles  here,  than  tlie  "Police  Gazelle"  and 
other  publications  of  similar  naiure  aie  in  iniie  ICuiopean  and  Americ- 
an homes.  The  'J\>kyô  Asahi  stands  half  way  between  the  big  papers 
and  small  papers,  paying  equal  attention  to  public  affairs  as  well  as  to 
light  Injects. 

The  .ippcnded  table  sliow§  the  total  number  of  the  newspaper.5 
and  {)eiiodicals  published  in  this  country  and  their  circulation  between 
18B9  and  1893. 


yew  No  of  i'ubiicauons  Am't  of  cuvulalion 

1889  647  151,892,701 

1S90  716  188,280,728 

»891  766  I99,i6»,37i 

1892  m  244;k»3,o66 

1893  &»  «78,157^411 


One  of  the  noticeable  features,  of  the  present  day  newspapers  of 
Japan,  is  the  large  space  tievoied,  even  by  litird  rate  journals,  to  subjects 
connected  with  commerce  and  industry.    It  is  in  accordance  with  the 
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natural  order  of  things  that,  as  society  bas  advanced,  the  chivalrous  ideas 
and  romantic  aspirations  that  once  captivated  the  hearts  of  our  people 
have  given  place  to  utilitarianism  and  mammon-worship.  Those  who 
once  so  eagerly  sought  after  official  honours,  have  come  to  covet  such 
laurels  as  are  won  on  Wall  Street.  Is  it  anything  out  of  place,  if  the 
newspapers  follow  the  trend  of  tiroes,  and  endeavour  to  gratify  the 
public  taste  with  elaborate  items  on  the  money  market,  fluctuations  of 
stocks,  the  fall  in  silver,  business  reports,  insurance  matters,  and  so  on 
admfifiitum?  Another,  and  aveiy  unwholesome  feature  of  modern 
journalism  in  this  country,  is  the  everlasting  insertion  of  novels  often 
written  by  mere  hack  scribblers.  The  craze  for  novels  has  reached 
alarming  proportions  in  this  country.  'I'o  meet  the  demand,  even  the 
papers  of  the  highest  class  condescend  to  fill  up  two  or  three  columns 
with  serials. 

Japanese  newspapers  are  conspicuouly  behind  their  Western  con- 
lempornrics  in  the  matter  of  reporting.  They  chiefly,  in  some  cases 
even  exclusively,  depend  upon  the  so  called  news  agencies"  for  their 
materials,  so  that  what  appears  in  one  paper  appears,  i»  a  little 
different  garb,  in  another.  In  other  words,  if  you  read  one  paper  you 
virtually  read  all  the  others  so  far  as  news  is  concerned.  The  points 
on  which  the  metropolitan  papers  compete  seem  to  be  rather  "no 
holidays,"  extra  supplements,  and  cheap  rates  of  subscription,  than  the 
quality  of  their  matter.  £vening  papers  are  "no  go"  here.  The 
condition  of  the  country  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  justify  their  existence; 

Well,  how  about  the  magazines  ?  It  almost  takes  my  breath  away 
to  survey  the  countless  new  publications  on  the  news  stands.  But 
with  periodicals  as  with  daily  pipcr^;,  comparatively  very  few  are  born 
to  live  long.  The  Kokumùi'HO'iomo  (The  Naiùm's  Friend)  with  its 
articles  from  the  pens  of  eminent  writers  enjoys  a  long  established 
reputation,  a  local  English  paper  once  said  that  it  "inaugurated 
a  fresh  epoch  in  the  history  of  Japanese  periodical  journalism." 
The  Taij^  (The  Swi)  is  popular  with  all  classes  of  people  here, 
giving  wholesale,  as  it  does,  articles  on  all  subjects  imaginable  from 
great  questions  on  politics  to  minor  ones  in  house  keeping.  The 
Waseda  Buugaku  (The  Waseda  IMerary  Magazine)  and  the  Teikohi  Bun- 
gaku  (The  Imperial  Literary  Magazine)  hold  their  ground  in  the  field 
of  literature,  white  the  Nippoty'in  with  its  ultra-Chauvinistic  spirit,  grati- 
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fies  a  set  of  people  whose  pet  expression  is  "Japan  for  the  Japanese." 
The  Tôyô-Kmaizasdii  in  economy,  tlie  Kwäm^iron  in  education,  the 
Kokka  in  fine  arts,  the  Riku^aasshi  and  Batmm^  in  religion,  the 
Joyo  Gakugeisasski  in  science, — all  these  periodicals  stand  unrivalled 
in  their  respective  fields.  Add  to  these,  the  ever  increasing  number  of 
magazines  devoted  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  especially  English, 
and  even  then  the  list  is  lar  from  being  complete. 

I  cannot  close  the  present  article  without  making  some  references 
to  the  English  journals  edited  by  Japanese  in  this  country.  The  idea 
of  a  Japanese  attempiing  to  edit  an  English  journal  has  been  satirised 
and  derided  by  foreign  publications  issued  in  this  country.  One 
attempt  after  another  in  this  direction  was  made  in  former  days  but 
never  with  success.  Recently,  however,  an  especial  interest  in  this 
nation  has  been  awakened  in  the  minds  of  foreigners,  and  It  has  become 
incumbent  on  us  to  make  known  our  thought  and  characteristics  to 
the  world  at  large.  The  Far  East  was  projected  to  meet  this  necessity, 
and  its  first  issue  came  out  in  February,  1896,  meeting  with  a  warm 
welcome  not  only  from  the  vernacular  papers,  but  from  all  the  local 
English  press.  The  Bansehsassht  is  another  beautiful  periodical  in 
English,  *' for  the  Art,  Customs,  Religion,  and  Literature  of  Japan." 
It  is  specially  rich  in  illustrative  features.  Last  but  not  least  is  the 
yapan  Tmes,  the  first,  and  as  yet  the  only  English  daily  paper  edited 
by  a  native  of  Japan.  The  paper  is  now  on  a  solid  basis,  despite  much 
apprehension  entertained  at  the  beginning  by  the  public  as  to  its 
success. 

SuTSTA  TaKASHIUA. 
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THE  NECESSn  V  uV  ENACTING  A  LAW 
FOR  LABOURERS. 

Introduction. 

The  progress  of  industry  in  this  country  h  u  i)ceii  vciy  great  during 
the  last  ten  years.  If  we  look  at  the  numliui  of  hkihu factories  we  find 
that  ihcjc  was  gcncially  an  increase  of  300  or  400  ,\  year  during  this 
peiiod.  In  the  year  1892  more  tlian  500  ot  manufactories  were 
started,  and  in  the  year  1893,  833  were  added  to  be  foUowc  1  by  848 
in  the  next  year.  In  1895,  778  were  iVmnded.  In  1896  the  number 
of  manufactories  and  labourers  throughout  the  country  was  7,322 
and  405,481  respectively.  There  were  1,623  l^irg^i  mnimf.ictories  that 
employed  more  than  500  labourer.s.  If  we  count  the  number  of  those 
manufacluiici,  that  used  the  natural  forces  in  the  )car  iSi,^  there  were 
steam  power  1287,  wa\er  1085.  steam  and  water  togciijci  386,  gas, 
electricity  and  oil  engines  together  7,  wind  6,  sfas  i,  and  electricity  10. 
From  these  statistics  we  see  a  remarkable  increase  of  manufactories  and 
labourers.  We  may  take  the  spinning  manufactories  as  in-iances  of  fullv 
developed  factories.  I-ct  us  examine  the  -itatistics  piepaied  Ijy  Usaka 
ShifiiiU  Yeisei  Kwai  (Piivate  Sanitary  Association)  from  14  spinning 
manufactories  in  April,  1897.  Tlie  number  of  labourers  older  than  60 
years  was  20,  above  20  years  9,803.  older  than  15  years  6,816,  f)lder 
than  ioycar>  4,497,  younger  liiaa  lo  years  68,  the  total  21,204,  ^^^^  when 
they  are  classified  into  men  and  women,  the  men  were  4,967,  and  the 
women  i'^',337  ;  the  average  wages  of  a  man  was  a  little  niore  lljan  20 
sen  and  that  of  a  woman  a  little  less  than  13^-  sen  per  day  ;  those  who 
lived  in  the  boarding  houses  were  6,799  ;  the  price  of  meals  per  day 
6j*^  sen  per  head  on  the  average  throughout  the  14  manufactories. 
This  information  refers  to  the  14  manufactories  in  Osaka  only.  We 
may  take  it  as  an  example  in  considering  the  dailv  incrcasim,'^  number 
of  the  spinning  manufactories  of  the  whole  country.  We  iiave  taken 
spinning  manufactories  as  a  specimen  of  systematically  organized 
manufactories.  But  if  we  look  more  closely,  we  find  that  their  systems 
are  very  diverse  and  unsettled.  It  is  clear  from  the  above  statistics 
that  the  increase  of  manufactories  and  labourers  is  a  sign  of  a  remarkable 
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development  of  induslrv.  If  we  let  ihings  take  ilifii  v)\vii  course  in  the 
hands  of  the  owners  of  the  ti..iiuiî.icLories  ;\iul  the  labouiers,  we  eaii  by 
no  means  cxj)ect  a  lasting  success  uf  our  industry,  for  ihe  systems  of 
their  niauufactories  and  the  iiiana;^eincnt  of  the  labourers  will  remain 
diverse  and  unsettled  for  ever.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  believe  that  a 
law  for  labourers  is  of  the  utmost  necessity  for  selling  our  manutac- 
tories  somewitai  in  order. 

ObJECTIOKS  AMD  RRrUTATlOMS. 

Here  is  an  objection:  "  (Jui  itiJusiry  is  stili  in  a  state  ol  infancy. 
We  see  no  necessity  fora  law  alxiut  it"  But  we  think  it  is  of  the 
utmost  necessity  for  the  healthy  development  of  our  infant  intlustry,  that 
law  will  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  tlu' labourers'  health  on  one 
hand,  antl  regulate  the  relations  between  the  owners  of  the  manufac- 
tories and  the  labourers,  and  thus  avoid  the  confusions  that  may  occur 
between  them  on  the  other  hand. 

An  objection  again  :  "The  labourers  in  our  country  arc  not  only 
bound  to  work  for  the  wages  they  get  from  their  employers,  but  there 
is  a  relation  between  them  which  is  one  of  our  inherent  national 
virtues,  viz.  a  relation  between  a  master  and  Iiis  servants.  A  law  for 
labourers  will  destroy  lliis  laudable  custom."  Such  an  objection  might 
be  justified,  if  a  family  industry  were  refcrcd  to,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
applied  to  a  large  manufactory,  (or  it  is  not  safe  to  appeal  to  the  em- 
ployer's consciene  alone  in  these  matters.  Moreover  in  the  civil  law  an 
employment  is  a  contract,  and  right  and  duty  arc  acknowledged.  It  is 
extremely  dangerous  to  trust  to  one's  conscience  alone  in  legal  matters. 
Again  the  objector  admits  the  fact  tliatthc  U'e-itern  people  have  a  custom 
ofimposing  contracts  and  forcing  labour.  Well,  within  three  or  four 
years  these  Western  people  will  come  and  live  with  us  and  compete 
with  us  in  industry.  In  this  case  we  must  protect  our  labouiei^  v\  lio 
are  to  be  employed  by  these  Western  jieople.  The  objector  would 
consent  to  this  our  view.  Thus  from  every  point  ot  view  a  iaw  for 
labourers  is  of  the  utmost  necessity. 

An  objection  again  :  "As  the  younger  labourers  are  accu>tMmed 
to  go  to  the  manufactories  with  their  parents,  the  parents  will  nece-<-saii- 
ly  cease  to  go  there,  if  the  former  may  not  be  employed  in  the  manu- 
factories.'    But  in  reality  the  younger  are  rarely  seen  accompanying 
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their  parents  to  the  laige  manulactories.  Thoogh  they  accompany 
their  parents»  it  would  bmt  their  health  to  work  in  the  laige  manofiw?- 
toiies  in  which  they  have  12  hoars  a  day  and  the  air  is  not  clean  owing 
to  the  eiccssive  heat  of  the  machines.  If  the  law  limit  the  way  of 
employing  these  younger  labonrers»  theownen  of  the  manufactories  and 
the  kboureis  ' employed  by  them  may  feel  some  inconvenience.  But  I 
believe  that  it  is  important  in  order  to  develop  the  physical  education 
of  our  fellow  countrymen  and  produce  more  vigorous  labourers  in  the 
fatufe.  Moreover  practical  men  say  that  there  is  little  advantage  for 
industry  if  young  labourers  were  employed. 

An  objection  again  :  *'  A  law  that  limit  the  hours  of  labour  does 
not  protect  the  labourers  but  puis  them  at  a  disadvantage,  for  the  shorter 
hours  produce  the  lesser  wages."  The  wages  may  be  more  or  less 
decreased  by  limiting  the  hours  of  labour.  *  Yet  the  employers  must 
supply  the  want  of  labour  caused  by  the  decrease  of  hours  ;  the  demand 
of  labourers  will  consequently  increase,  lead  to  a  competition  of  the  wages 
and  naturally  cause  the  rise  of  wages.  As  for  the  employers,  they  will, 
in  the  I(mg  run,  get  the  same  industrial  results  by  employing  the  more 
vigorous  labourers.  Moreover  it  is  cruel  to  disregard  the  decrease  of  our 
physical  strength  by  excessive  labour  simply  because  we  would  get  a 
larger  sum  of  wages  for  the  labourers. 

An  objection  again  :  "If  the  hours  of  labour  were  limited  by  a 
law,  the  number  of  labourers  most  be  increased  and  consequently 
their  wages  and  other  expenses  will  increase  and  these  additional 
expenses  must  be  discounted  from  the  pro6t.  This  will  cause  an 
inevitable  panic  in  every  manulactory  as  its  income  will  not  balance 
its  expenditure."-  Tlie  increase  of  labourers  may  be  inevitable  by  the 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  as  the  objector  says.  It  is  too  much 
to  assert  that  an  extraordinary  panic  will  take  place  when  the  hours  of 
labour  are  limited  by  law.  For  at  present  the  average  profit  of  various 
industrial  business  is  estimated  at  from  8  to  10  per  cent  Bot  if  we 
look  at  the  latest  statistics  on  the  profits  of  the  spinning  manufactories,  ' 
they  are  indeed  unusually  great.  Some  manufactories  give  a  bonus  of 
10  percent,  so  percent  or  even  40  per  cent  It  is  believed  that 
only  a  part  of  the  net  profits  will  be  enough  for  the  supply  of  the 
wanted  labourers  which  would  be  caused  by  the  limitation  of  the  hours 
of  labour.   Now  is  it  your  so  called  virtue  of  a  master  that  he  should 
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covet  the  highest  profits  l)y  imposing  labour  to  the  utmost  degree? 
The  owners  ot  the  manufactories  need  a  little  patience  in  order  to  get 
more  vigorous  labourers. 

Real  Facts. 

If  we  examine  foreign  laws  concerning  the  ages  <rf  labourers,  we 
find  that  in  Germany  the  youngest  limit  is  13,  in  Belgium  12,  in  France, 
13,  in  Switzerland  14,  and  that  other  countries  make  similar  laws.  But 
in  our  country  even  in  such  a  work  as  spinning  which  employs 
machines  and  works  day  and  night  indiscriminately,  children  under  10 
y^rs  are  employed  for  la  hours  a  day, — ^no  wonder  if  their  faces  are 
pale  and  iheir  condition  miserable  1 

If  we  examine  foreign  laws  concerning  the  hours  of  labour, 
Germany  limits  them  to  6  hours  a  day  for  those  who  are  under  14 
years,  and  10  hours  a  day  from  14  to  16  ;  in  England  the  limit  is  8 
houes  a  day  for  those  who  are  not  older  than  14  years,  in  the  weaving 
manufactories;  Austria  has  a  limit  of  S  hours  a  day  for  those  who  are 
under  14  years;  France  10  hours  a  day  for  those  who  arc  under  16 
yeare.  But  in  our  country  we  have  from  10  to  12  hours  for  children 
and  women  quite  indiscriminately;  some  work  even  16  hours  a  day; 
spinning  especially  goes  on  day  and  night  for  IJ  hours  continuously 
in  ill-ventilated  workshops. 

As  to  the  diseases  of  the  labourers,  those  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines are  most  numerous  in  the  spinning  manufactories.  According 
to  the  opinion  of  the  employers  these  diseases  are  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  countr\  women,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  eating  wheat,  take 
too  much  rice  when  they  come  to  the  manufactories.  Bui  in  spinning, 
work  goes  on  day  and  night,  and  in  the  day  three  meals  are  given  and 
in  the  night  ihicc  meals  again.  As  the  people  work  every  other 
week  day  and  night  alternately,  the  hours  of  the  meals  change  so 
suddenly  that  the  digestion  is  apt  to  be  upset.  Moreover  those  who 
work  at  night  must  sleep  in  the  day  time  ;  their  sleep  therefore  cannot 
be  sound,  and  they  get  irregular  u'teais  during  the  day.  Is  this  not  one 
(\{  the  causes  of  such  diseases?  Besides  these  diseases,  there  are  also 
numerous  cases  of  diseases  of  the  lungs,  joints  and  ages  ;  there  is  also  a 
prevalence  of  female  irregularity,  all  due  to  insanitary  surroundin-.^-;. 

The  kidnapping  of  labourers  is  still  worse.    As  the  number  of 
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labourers  is  very  defiicieni,  every  maaufaclory  is  apt  to  come  short  of 
tliem.  The  manufactories  ;\re  therefore  in  the  habit  of  enticing 
skilled  labouiers  from  one  another  with  promises  of  higher  wages. 
Some  argue  that  such  competition  for  the  employment  of  labourers 
at  higher  wages  is  quite  inevitable  in  industrial  enterprises,  and 
that  it  is  no  practical  evil.  But  if  .skilled  labourers  be  kidnapped  by 
one  manufactory  from  another,  the  consequences  must  be  serious. 
It  is  advantageous  for  the  labourers  to  slay  in  one  manufactory  and  train 
his  skill  there.  If  he  changes  his  position  continually  he  is  apt  to 
waste  time  and  imbibe  bad  habits.  We  have  e.xarnples  beRue  us.  The 
Kamegafuchi  Spinning  INIanufactor)  employs  3,500  labourers  of  which 
500  in  average  come  in  and  out  in  a  month.  The  Shûeisha  etniiloys 
745  labourers  of  wliich  242  change  on  a  monthly  average.  These  two 
manufactories  are  unable  to  prevent  kiilnapping  except  by  prohibiting 
their  labourers  to  go  out,  or  by  getting  them  back  through  the  means 
of  spies. 

As  to  the  education  of  the  labourers  we  arc  perhaps  right  when  we 
say  there  is  absolutely  none.  In  Europe  there  is  a  rule  that  young 
people  should  not  be  employed  unless  they  finished  their  common 
education.  But  it  is  not  so  in  our  country.  Every  one  is  allowed  10 
be  employed  as  a  labourer.  Therefore  an  educatetl  lal-ourer  is  scarcely 
to  be  found.  It  is  true  each  spinnin«,^  manuiactory  has  a  rule  that 
the  labourers  are  allowed  to  study  lwi>  hours  day.  But  the  younger 
labourers  do  not  like  to  be  instructed  after  the  long  labour  of  12  hours 
which  lias  taxed  their  bodily  strength  to  its  utmost  Accordingly  mn 
labourers  stoji  at  the  mere  mechanical  labour  and  never  allaiu  tu  the 
higher  knowledge  of  their  profession  :  they  are  labourers  for  life  depen- 
dent on  otiier  people  and  quite  contented  with  their  degraded  position. 
As  to  the  women  they  are  ignorant  of  writing  and  sewing.  How  can 
they  govern  their  homes  when  they  marry 

There  is  a  certain  kind  of  men  called  the  "introducers"  who 
stand  between  the  employers  and  the  employees,  and  practise  every 
sort  of  vice, — such  as  kidnapping,  &c.  They  get  a  commission  from 
the  manufactories  of  from  20  to  50  sen  per  head  for  every  employee 
whom  they  introduce — often  alas  with  promises  which  are  not 
fulfilled. 
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CoxcLimox. 

The  above  facts  call  for  our  most  scüuui  consideralioii.  As  long 
as  the  abuses  in  our  manufactories  remain  unchecked  and  uncorrected, 
it  is  hopeless  for  us  as  a  nation  to  dream  of  a  great  industdal  future  for 
our  country  Under  our  present  system  we  cannot  hope  to  have 
skilled  and  ii uiaivvorthy  labourers  capable  of  turning;  out  honest  articles 
such  as  can  alone  establish  a  lasting  reputation.  Our  labourers  must 
be  protected,  in  order  that  ihcy  may  have  the  opportunities  of  develop- 
ment ;  and  protection  cannot  be  procured  for  them  except  the  Stale 
comes  forward  as  their  protector  and  gives  them  that  help  which  they 
so  sorely  need. 

TnsuYA  Uayakawa. 

[If r.  Hayftkawft  waa  latdy  »  {irivale  leoduy  of  Qte  Minuter  of  Agiknltiiie 
and  Commene.  Hie  abovt  artide  is  a  tiaasbtkm.] 
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Not  very  long  ago,  tbe  writer  met  with  an  agent  representing  in 
Japan  one  of  the  most  prominent  commercial  establishments  of  the 
United  State^  In  conversation  with  him  in  regard  to  a  Japanese 
student  who/ after  many  years'  stady  in  institutions  of  learning,  entered 
into  practical  business  life,  he  said:  "Well,  it  may  do  all  right,  and 
goes  on  successfiilly  in  your  country,  but  never  in  our  Republic.  Our 
company,  for  instance,  prefers  men  who  work  up  from  lower  positions 
entirety  through  practical  service,  to  those  who  are  trained  within  the 
college  balls,  or  so  called  theoretically  educated  men." 

These  are  the  words  uttered  by  this  one  particular  man,  and  if  this 
remark  is  merely  personal  and  affects  only  individual  welfare,  we 
may  pass  it  by  unheeded  as  *' nonsensical  buzzing."  But  the 
remark  h  sadly  like  that  which  we  hear  so  frequently  from  so 
called  business  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific.  Moreover,  to 
many  uninstructed  persons,  they  furnish  the  gronnd  for  shutting  the 
doors  of  commercial  as  well  as  industrial  establishments  to  many 
able  and  highly  educated  youths,  who  desire  to  devote  their  lives 
to  this  important  department  of  human  activity  and  come  to  these 
doors  for  enlarged  opportunities.  Furthermore,  this  unfair  treatment 
of  the  young  generation  is  destructive  not  only  to  the  institutions  from 
which  such  men  are  excluded,  but  also  to  the  couniry  \vhere  such  com- 
mercial usages  have  any  weight  at  all  in  the  minds  of  people.  Thus, 
considering  it  to  be  one  of  the  important  problems  o(  the  day,  when 
we  are  laying  the  foundation  of  our  commercial  structure,  the  writer 
desires  to  express  a  few  thoughts  for  the  refutation  of  the  specious 
error  quoted  above. 

In  the  first  place,  the  distinction  commonly  made  between  theoret- 
ical and  practical  men  has  not  been  very  dear.  When  they  say 
theoretical  men,  they  mean  those  who  have  more  or  less  ability  in 
speculnting  or  forming  hypotheses.  Practical  men,  to  them,  are  those 
who  have  iMsen  engaged  in  transaction  of  business  and  who  have  ability 
in  doing  so.  And  as  the  former  class  of  people  is  found  mostly  among 
those  educated  in  universities  and  other  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
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no  matter  whether  they  take  the  course  of  study  for  practical  purposes 
or  not,  to  them,  educated  men  are  synonymous  with  theoretical  men, 
simply  because  ihcy  are  trained  to  theorize.  Such  are  the  men  to 
whom  the  doors  of  some  economic  institutions  are  closed,  when  they 
ask  for  employment.  I5ut  I  question  if  there  is  any  business  man  who 
does  n(»t  theorize.  What  is  meant  by  theorizing  ?  Merely  speculating 
or  making  hypothesis  This  is  not  the  propor  meaning  of  the  term. 
Theory,  if  more  pro{)erly  defined,  mc.ins  ih<:  general  laws.  Jevon 
says  :  "  Tlie  theory  of  gravitation  means  all  the  more  general  laws  of 
motion  and  altraction,  on  which  Newton  founded  his  system  of  the 

Universe  When  we  speak  of  the  mnthemalical  theory, 

the  lunar  theory,  the  theory  of  tides,  the  word  is  employed  without  any 
«special  reference  to  hypothesis,  and  is  merely  equivalent  to  general 
knowledge  or  science,  implying  the  possession  of  a  complete  series  of 
general  and  accurate  laws,  "  And  practice  is  merely  the  application 
of  theory  to  action.  Therefore,  it  is  true  that  if  they  possess  more 
general  knowledge,  there  is  greater  possibility  for  a  wider  application 
thereof. 

If  this  distinction  is  true,  there  is  no  such  person  as  a  purely 
practical  man  in  this  world.    In  order  to  get  some  rcsuUs  of  his  action, 
he  has  to  theorize  at  first.    Here  is  a  dice  player.    See  how,  he 
throws  the  dice  and  wins  the  game.     Does  lie  throw  it  without  any 
consideration.     No  ;  he  does  consider  with  care  how  to  hold  the  box, 
then  measures  the  distance  and  finally  throws  it  with  certain  force. 
In  other  words,  aided  by  knowledge,  together  with  past  experience,  he 
theorizes  before  he  throws  again.  Here  stands  a  general  who  has  fought 
most  successful  battles.      Ask  him  how  he  won  his  l)rilliant  victory. 
He  will  answer  that-  he  contemplated  or  planned  for  the  whole  cam- 
paign, s[>ending  days  and  nights  of  stuily  and  consideration,  and 
weighing  the  ability  ami  capability  of  both  armies.     Then,  he  put  his 
plan  into  actual  operation.      Thn«;,  he  too  theorizes  with  the  know- 
ledge of  military  tactics,  which  he  accumulated  in  the  days  of  his 
academic  career,  together  with  many  years"  experience,  Ijefore  he 
began  his  successful  campaign.     !\Iorcover.  there  is  no  person  who 
uses  more  theory  than  the  actual  Imsiness  man.      Vanderbilt,  for 
example,  was  at  first  in  a  shipping  business,  owning  some  ferry  boats 
and  small  steamers  ;  but  from  studying  the  changes  which  had  been 
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taking  place  in  traiisporlaiion,  he  foresaw  iliat  there  would  be  a  great 
development  of  the  railroad  system  and  changed  his  investments  from 
the  shippingf  to  the  railroad  business.  In  tliis  wise,  theory  and 
practice  arc  ho'M  es«eiUi;\l  to  undertakings  of  every  sort.  They  are  not 
counteracting,  but  tiicy  are  rccij^rocal  actions  of  man,  for,  with  either 
one  alone,  no  man  can  undertake  anything  successfully,  Thev  are  the 
representation,  so  to  speak,  of  two  continuons  actions  of  human  beings, 
especially  for  material  satisfaction  of  economic  wants.  Therefoie,  for 
every  one  who  desires  to  be  a  winner  in  the  battle-field  of  life,  both  are 
necessary,  and  the  more  theory  one  acquires  and  the  better  he  applies 
them,  the  more  successful  ho  will  he. 

If  this  inference  is  true  of  individual  cascs,  now  let  u^  tum  to  the 
social  Aggregates,  and  sec  if  this  holds  true  there.  It  is,  on  ail  hands, 
admitted  that  social  aggrej^ales  are  organic,  and  as  with  organisms,  in 
their  carl\  undeveloped  state,  tliere  exists  in  them  scarcely  any  mutual 
dependence,  Imt  it  becomes  at  last  so  great  ihat  the  activity  and  life  of 
each  part  is  made  possible  only  !\v  the  activity  and  life  ol  the  rest. 
In  highly  developed  society,  we  observe  that  the  funttion  ol  each  com- 
ponent part  is  well  ditferentiated  and  di'^triliutod.  .\m«)iig  nnmber- 
kàï»  elements  which  constitute  the  social  organisni,  wc  may  find  two 
large  classes  :  one  is  theoretical  in\entive  and  the  other  [»ractical 
or  operative.  This  characterize^  societies  ol  evcr\  kind  and  every 
form  —  from  the  family  to  t!ie  Stale,  from  ilie  slio[is  lo  the  lactories,  and 
from  the  small  ^toro  to  the  large  corporation.  It  the  anangement  and 
relation  ot' ihc>(.'  t'unctional  divisions  are  synnueiiical  md  harmonious, 
society  tliii\<.s  in  the  conflict  of  an\  kind.  W'ijea  there  is  the  ciose 
condùnalion  of  these  tactors — inventive  au'l  oj  erative,  there  t!ie  nation 
is  wealthy  and  pro?perou:3.  For  cxam|ile,  .\mciica  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  nations  in  the  world,  if  not  the  wealthiest,  l)ecause  besides 
abundance  of  nalmal  resources,  the  arrangement  i>i  lhe-^e  two  depart- 
ments arc  well  made — the  whole  prosperity  is  nothing  l)ut  thi>.  To 
illustrate  :  most  of  the  insirnments  and  machmes  of  modern  industr\ 
which  facilitate  the  j)roduciion  of  wealth  so  much,  ha\c  been  the  inven- 
tion of  theoretical  men,  and  it  was  practical  men  who  put  them  mto 
actual  use  for  the  benefit  of  society  :  producing  more  with  less  labour. 
The  development  of  transportation  and  electric  inventions  arc  good 
examples. 
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In  commercial  establisliments,  these  two  agencies  are  significant  in  * 
the  form  of  managership  and  clerkship.  The  former  sboald  be  more 
or  less  educated  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  should  have 
some  practical  experience  ;  while  the  latter  should  be  trained  in  the 
business  practically.  This  relation  is  so  plain  that  it  is  almost  absurd 
to  state  such  a  simple  proposition  :  Both  kinds  of  men  are  always 
necessary  for  successful  enterprises.  But  why,  then,  do  the  business 
men  dislike  and  exclude  the  educated  men  from  emplovment?  There 
are  two  seeming  reasons  at  least  for  their  refusal  : 

1.  The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  so  called  influeniial  business 
men  of  to-day  are  productions  of  commercial  establishments,  and  not  of 
colleges  and  universities; 

2.  I  he  failure  of  some  educated  men  who  have  already  en* 
lercd  the  business  field. 

But  if  wc  consider  these  objections  against  higher  education  for 
business  men,  they  can  not  hold. 

First.  Xo  one  denies  the  lad  that  most  of  the  prominent  and 
successful  merchants,  especially  of  Japan,  to-day,  are  self-made  men  in^ 
bnsincss,  i)ecaiise  their  environment  and  the  time  were  favorable  to 
them.  But  how  absurd  to  recommend  the  same  course  of  life  to 
the"*  young  generation,  who  are  placed  under  difïcrent  circumslances 
and  surrounded  by  an  entirely  different  environment  !  They  might 
have  come  uji  from  apprenticeship  to  their  present  prominent  position  ; 
yet  diftereni  persons  can  take  difl'erent  courses,  even  to  secure  the 
same  result.  Furthermore,  the  commercial  world  is  dynamic, 
undergoing  changes  every  day  in  its  extent,  its  structure  and 
its  results.  Hence,  to  recommentl  the  cr)ming  generation  to  [)ursue 
the  same  course  as  those  of  to-day  have  pursued,  is  like  introducing 
the  feudal  régime  into  the  democratic  world.  Xo  one  can  conceive 
that  there  is  a  person  who  being  ardently  desirous  to  enrich  himself, 
and  indirectly  his  own  nation,  excludes  men  who  are  educated  in 
the  uni\crsities  or  college  who  desire  to  enlist  themselves  as  assistants 
to,  and  co-workers  with,  him,  simply  because  they  are  theoretically 
trained  men  !  The  material  changes  of  the  world  have  been  so  great, 
that  in  order  to  l)e  successful  business  men  one  must  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  all  the  general  laws  of  society  in  the  widest  sense. 

Secondly.    The  reason  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  many  commer- 
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ciftl  houses  bave  employed  highly  educated  men,  but  they  have  not 
proved  successful  SB  business  men.  Therefore,  they  are  inferior  to 
practically  drilled  men.  We  admit  that  for  certain  lines  of  bussiness, 
this  is  verj'  true,  but  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  contrary  is  also  true! 
It  is  altogether  unreasonable,  even  cruel,  to  exclude  a  whole  class  of 
educated  men,  becaue  some  of  them  have  been  unsuccessful.  The 
force  of  such  an  argument  is  something  like  this  :  A  has  a  very 
good  education,  just  as  good  as  any  one  can  receive;  but  B  has  no 
education  at  all.  However,  what  difference  is  there  in  their  attain* 
ments?  A  is  of  no  use  in  a  store,  but  B  is  to-day  the  leading  star  in 
otir  constellation.  Therefore,  they  conclude  that  practically  trained 
men  are  better  fitted  for  business,  than  highly  educated  men.  What  a 
comparison  is  this  ?  To  me,  this  is  a  specimen  of  absurdity  in  speaking 
of  the  value  of  education.  This  is  not  comparison  at  all,  for  th(^c<Mn* 
pare  two  persons  without  a  standard  of  measurement.  To  compare 
accurately,  in  this  case,  we  must  compare  one  man  wilth  education  and 
a  person  of  similar  temperament  without  education.  Then,  we  can 
speak  and  criticize  the  value  and  efficiency  of  education.  The  method 
they  adopt  does  not  teach  them  to  enquire  at  all,  whether  A,  if  be  did 
not  have  such  an  education,  would  be  still  less  useful  thau  he  is  now  ; 
conversely  il  B  had  the  education  A  had,  would  he  be  still  more 
useful  ?  The  university  education  implies  that  which  enables  man  to 
make  himself  useful  in  all  different  departments  of  human  life.  What 
conscientious  men  can  conceive  the  idea  that  tlie  university  educa- 
tion, or  lity:lier  education  in  general,  fails  to  ennoble  man's  charac- 
ter, broaden  lii->  views  and  strengthen  his  conviction  Î 

Again,  it  is  true,  —  however,  sadly  so, — tlial  iliere  ha\e  l)ecn  many 
failures  of  educated  men,  who  have  entered  business  life,  and  some  of 
these  failures  were  caused  truly  by  the  inability  of  the  persons  employ- 
ed. But  1  dare  say,  nine  out  of  ten  are  caused  by  loo  Ingh  and  respon- 
sible positions  given  to  young  men  just  out  of  the  educational 
institutions.  lieie,  Ijolli  parties,  enii)Ioyer>  and  those  who  seek  for 
positions,  are  ecpially  to  be  blamed.  It  has  been  a  natural  tendency 
among  employers,  to  offer  a  higher  position  than  the  ordinary  clerk- 
ship to  the  gratinâtes  of  the  educational  insiiiulions  :  on  the  other  hand, 
also  the  educated  men  would  not  be  ranked  the  «^am-j  as  ordinary  clerks 
and  have  more  privileges  than  they.    What  was  the  result  i    It  is  a 
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clear  consequence  that  if  the  position  is  too  high  nnd  responsible,  the 
younu;  men  who  are  not  accustomed  to  thai  kind  of  work,  fail  to  fulfil 
tlicir  duties,  and  arc  said  to  be  unfit  for  the  business.  When  they  come 
out  of  liool  they  should  not  consider  for  a  moment,  that  thev  are 
complete  in  all  their  work,  for  it  is  only  the  end  of  preparation,  and  just 
the  comniencemeai  of  iheir  actual  lives.  In  this  transition  period 
from  a  student's  career  to  his  practical  business  life,  from  the  lecture 
hall  to  the  office  <leck,  they  must  be  very  careful  and  cautious.  If  they 
hasten  too  much,  thev  w  ill  surely  stumble.  Their  progress  should  be 
gradual  and  orderly,  and  each  step  should  be  firm.  They  may  be 
masters  of  all  knowledge  of  economics,  but  they  are  elemciUary  students 
of  practical  business.  Heie  they  must  begin  their  alphabetical  training, 
and  as  they  have  taken  the  slated  course  of  study,  firmly  and  regularly, 
thev  must  do  the  same  in  the  new  form  of  work.  Thus,  if  they  attend 
to  business  in  this  way.  wiien  tlicy  reach  an  administrative  positit)n, 
wc  shall  have  the  all  lonnd  businessmen — a  combination  of  theory  and 
practice.  Applicants  should  not  expect  to  gain  a  little  success  to-day, 
but  they  must  long  for  complete  success  in  the  future,  for  we  arc  not 
working  for  to-day  only,  but  al-<  •  for  lo-morrow.  This  is  the  method 
whicli  hh'iuld  l)e  adopted  by  all  societies  for  the  employment  of  men. 
When  apj)lication  i>  maile,  the  firm,  if  the  applicant  be  desirable,  should 
employ  him,  and  i^isc  Imii  the  position  wljich  is  ordinarily  jo^iven  in  the 
dc|K\rtmenl  wiihoul  consideration  of  education,  and  then  see  how  he 
develops.  If  you  find  that  the  educated  men,  thu.s  placed  equa.ly  vwih 
ordinaiy  practical  men,  arc  imferior  and  found  unfit,  then,  only  then, 
you  can  critici/.e  education.  ICvcn  then,  we  must  remember  that  we 
puL  liie  dilferent  abilities  aird  characters  of  persr>ns  concerned,  out 
of  consiileration,  but  this  is  certainly  a  better  test  in  selecting  than  the 
method  hitherto  adopted.  llcnce  it  is  not  a  lair  ..igunicni  at  all,  to 
conclude  that  cdiicaicu  niou  are  not  fitted  for  business  because  they 
do  not  fulfd  their  dutic^,  wliile  they  put  tlie  men  in  too  high  a  position 
for  their  ability.  'I  Iil  ci  iirjjjai ison  again  n:iisscs  the  standard.  If  one 
wishes  to  compare  an  c  U'.lmicJ  person  with  an  uneducated  one,  they 
must  be  placed  in  sinnlai  po.  ;i:o:ii^.  Then  we  may  have  a  fair  com- 
parison, ihoucli  n  iL  v\c\\  then  quiic  accurate. 

The  best  rnciliod,  ni  this  respect,  I  know  of,  is  the  >  iuc  aJ  i[)ted,  1 
am  told,  by  the  Mitusi  Company  of  Tökyö.    That  is,  ali  applicants  (ex- 
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cept  in  cases  where  the  ability  and  merits  are  definitely  known)  are 
phced  at  first  in  a  neutral  position,  and  then,  after  a  few  monllis'  trial, 
they  rise  or  fall  according  to  tlieir  tilents  and  usefulness.  This  seems  to 
be  the  most  tleniocralic,  impartial  and  the  only  ideal  way  of  choosing 
the  best  men  (or  the  best  position.  What  does  this  last  clause  mean  ? 
It  means  the  good  differentiation  and  fair  distribution  of  social  and 
economic  kmetioiis  which  is  a  type  of  highly  (levelopcd  society. 
Since  whether  nations  are  pi '>L,'ressive  or  retrogressive,  prosperous  or 
the  reverse,  depends  np  the  ability  and  character  of  each  functional 
represoiiialinn,  the  s\  -tcni  of  choice  should  be  very  democratic — free  for 
so  called  theoretical  men  anii  practical  nicn  equally. 

Since  the  Londuu  '/'/wv  publislied  hi^,  apjiroval  ot  line  Japanese 
system  of  commercial  <  dncatioti,  this  lia>  become  one  of  th^'  many 
item^  concerning  Ja])aii  wiiich  have  ntii acted  tlie  worlds  attention. 
And  I  believe  the  staicuient  of  the  J'nii>  s  is  true  and  I  know  alsf)  that 
in  japan,  'h'»  uidustital  as  well  a.s  the  conimercial  institutions  l»avc 
begun  to  o])en  tlieir  d^ors  I  >  ilie  ^^raduaic-  of  the  Imperial  University  as 
well  as  of  other  higiier  etiucational  institutions  yet  ;  such  establishments 
are  very  lew,  and  too  many  !»nsiness  men  of  to-day  aie  picjiuiiced  and 
sceptical  as  to  the  liit;hei  education,  for  bu.siue^>  men  do  not 
appreciate  our  cxcelieni  system  of  education.  Dw  not  think  that  you 
are  working^  only  for  Japan  of  to-day,  but  yon  must  think  and  remember 
that  you  are  f- .rmin^  and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  commercial  struc- 
ture for  jajxin  . ft  the  future,  and  that  to  make  Japan  the  victor  in  the 
international  contest  of  commerce,  rests  with  the  business  men  of 
Japan. 

Masayosui  Takagi. 

[Mr.  Tak.kgi  taclicd  in  U.  S.  A.  auid  Ocrmany,  taking  the  degree  of  Pb.  D.  in 
Johns  Ilopkin's  University.] 
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Treaty  revision  liciwcoii  Japan  and  the  majority  of  the  Poweis  is 
already  accomplished,  ulnle  with  some  others  it  is  in  progress  with 
the  prospect  of  early  conclusion. 

The  practical  benefits  which  it  brings  to  both  Japanese  and 
foreigners  are  numerous.  .Vmoiig  them  we  find  the  reciprocal  pro- 
tection which  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  matter^  <»t  patents,  designs,  and 
trademarks,  as  the  first,  ifnottlic  foremo>i:  toi  ihc  articles  of  the  treaty 
peitainingto  them  have  come  first  into  practical  operation,  while  the  rest 
are  not  yet  acted  upon.  Indeed,  the  inaucr  seems  to  be  singular.  It  is 
not  so  weighty  a  question  as  to  excite  the  feeling  of  all  people  like  the 
abolition  ofextra-territorialily  or  mixed  resilience.  It  is  concerned  exclu- 
sively with  the  rights  and  interests  of  individuals  in  industry  and  ira  le. 
But  here  is  the  point  which  can  claim  attention  of  all  people,  especially 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  such  business,  ll  will  not,  then,  be  entirely 
an  idle  and  vain  labour  to  trace  the  course  of  development  the  laws  of 
patents,  designs  and  trademarks  of  Japan  have  followed  from  thier 
eslablishnient  to  the  present  day. 

The  history  of  those  laws  look  its  beginntng  on  Ma)  25,  187?, 
when  the  law  recrnlatinc;  prants  of  exclusive  privileq^es  to  invcnlois  was 
establishe  i.  But  this  law  w  as  not  acted  upon  and  no  machinery  existed 
for  the  grant  of  jiatents  till  ihe  rSth  of  April,  1885. 

The  law  n  gnlating  tradein  iiks  was  enacted  on  the  71h  of  |nne, 
1884,  and  the  Registration  Oifice  estaldished  in  the  Industrial  Bureau, 
Department  of  Agricuîtuie  and  (  '  iiniacrce.  It  was  very  simple,  being 
divided  into  three  parts — Kegiblralion,  Library,  and  General  AtTairs. 
Mr.  Korekiyo  Takahashi,  now  the  vice-President  of  the  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank,  was  the  first  Chief  of  the  Office. 

In  Japan  it  is  the  law  of  trademarks  which  was  practi>r  1  first. 
As  all  the  Japanese  fanuUes  and  shops  have  lijcii  own  badges,  a 
sort  of  trademarks,  from  th«^  date  unktvovvn  in  the  historv  of  ihe  nation, 
it  seems  natural  that  the  l.iw  ,1  the  iiadenarka  should  have  been 
enacted  first,  in  order  to  protect  the  interest  of  individual  shops  or 
families. 
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A  new  law  regulating  grants  of  exclusive  privileges  to  inventors 
was  enacted  in  the  i8ih  of  April,  1885,  and  practically  put  in  operation 
from  the  ist  of  July  of  the  year.  Mr.  K.  Takahashi,  Chief  of  the 
Registration  OflSce,  was  appointed  to  take  the  post  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Graiiiing  Office.  Soon  after,  all  the  forms  of  application  and 
specification,  and  of  naming  inventions  were  fixed  and  shown  to  the 
pablic. 

Mr.  Takahashi  went  abroad  for  Europe  and  America,  in  November 
of  1885«  in  order  to  observe  how  the  laws  relating  to  patents  and  trade 

marks  are  practised  in  those  countries. 

As  the  affairs  of  the  country  became  more  and  more  complicated, 
and  all  industries  developed  speedily,  the  business  of  the  Office  grew  so 
complicated  and  extensive  that  it  was  absolutely  necessar)'  to  separate 
the  Office  from  the  Industrial  Bureau  and  form  an  independent  Patent 
Bureau.  And  ai  last  it  was  established  under  the  name  of  "  Sembai- 
tokukyo  kyoku  "  (literally,  Bureau  of  Monopoly  Licence)  on  the  i6lh 
of  February,  1886,  and  the  granting  of  monopoly  licence  and  trade  mark 
registration  was  made  the  functi  .n  of  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  Takahashi  came  home  from  abroad  in  the  end  of  November, 
1886,  after  one  year's  journey  througli  Europe  and  America,  and  we  must 
not  forget  that  his  journey  is  one  oi  the  noteworthy  events  in  the  history 
of  the  patent  law  of  Jaj)an.  Many  revisions  have  been  made  in 
the  laws  of  patents  and  tratie  marks,  in  the  rules  of  practice,  in  the 
process  of  paying  patent  and  registration  fees,  and  in  the  forms  of 
applications  and  specifications  of  both  patents  and  trade  marks,  etc., 
which  wc  i\o  not  hesitate  to  recognize  as  the  result  of  his  observations 
abroad.  The  first  number  of  the  Official  Journal  of  Trade  IMarks  was 
publislie  1  l>y  the  Office,  on  September  17,  1887,  for  distribution  among 
the  local  governments,  and  industrial  a5snciations  and  reading  clubs 
founded  li\'  private  individuals,  gratuitously  i i  asked  for.  As  to  tl)e 
effect  t)f  such  a  measure  in  promoting  the  principle  of  trade  mark 
ragistration  and  making  known  its  value  among  the  people,  we  need 
not  speak  here. 

The  official  organization  of  the  Bureau  was  proclaimed  by  an  Im- 
perialOrdrnance  to  the  effect  that  the  Bureau,  having  a  Director.  Vice- 
Director,  Judges,  P'xaniincrs,  r^ome  subordinates  and  teclmicd  ollicials, 
etc.,  consists  of  the  divisions  of  general  affairs,  trials,  and  examinations 
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the  first  being  .igaiii  cI.m  icJ  into  first  and  second  sections  and  a  library. 
Now  all  the  organs  of  the  Bureau  basing  been  established,  the  business 
in  ofTice  goes  on  smoothly  and  quickly,  and  consequently  the  interests  ol 
the  applicants  have  come  under  more  certain  protection  than  before. 

The  three  laws  regulating  patents,  designs,  and  trade  marks, 
the  first  two  entirely  new  and  the  last  revised,  were  promulgated  on 
the  iStb  of  December,  iti88,  and  came  into  force  on  the  ist  of  February, 
1889. 

The  title  "  Sembai  Toknkyo  Kyokii'"  did  not  seem  suitable  when 
the  three  laws  came  inu)  force,  and  it  was  changed  into  "Toknkyo 
Kyokii  "  (perfectly  equivalent  to  the  English  words  "  Patent  Jhireau  ") 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1890.  Since  tlic  promulgation  of  the  three  laws, 
alterations  have  been  made  in  liie  rules  of  practice,  the  forms  ot  applica- 
tion and  specification,  as  well  as  the  official  regulation  of  the  departments, 
till  we  have  the  present  laws  and  rules  of  practice,  and  the  official 
organization  and  regulation. 

A  noteworthy  change  occurretl  in  ilie  standard  of  examination 
of  inventions  in  November,  1891.  It  had  been  hitherto  chiefly  from 
the  point  ô\  unvcUy  rather  than  ti<:rfii!ness  ;  but  this  practice,  being 
contrary  lo  the  fundamental  principle  of  patent  law  and  not  béné  ficiai 
10  the  public  interest,  was  at  last  abandoned,  and  usef  ulness  ol  inven- 
tions has  come  tobe  considered  *'  sine  qua  non." 

Dur  readers,  especially  those  who  have  much  iuicre>t  in  the 
matters  of  patents,  will,  I  Ijelieve,  he  glad  to  know  how  antl  in  what 
divisions  the  subjects  o(  their  application  are  dealt  With  in  the  Patent 
iinrean.     I  w  ill  give  here  a  brief  description  of  it. 

1  he  iiurcau  lias,  according  to  the  revised  ofiîcial  organization  of 
the  Department  nf  Agriculture  and  Comnicrce  proclaimed  by  the 
Imf-icrial  Ordinance  of  the  12th  of  June  last,  a  Director,  two  judges-in- 
Chief,  ten  l^^xaminers-in-Chief,  one  jiusiness-OOlcial-in-Chief,  twenty 
Assistant-Examiners,  etc.  .\nd  the  OHice  consists  of  a  division 
of  trial,  eight  divisions  of  examination,  and  a  division  of  general  affairs 
including  a  library.  All  applications,  models,  samples,  and  specifica- 
tions are  recicved,  at  first,  by  the  division  of  general  affairs,  and  exa- 
mined whether  ttr  not  they  arc  in  right  form  and  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  the  rule,  ami  then  those  in  due  form  are  passed  over,  after  classifica- 
tion, according  to  the  subject  of  application,  to  the  hand  of  examiners 
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in  charge.  Trade  marks  are  dealt  with  in  the  first  division  of  examina- 
tion, and  the  re-exaroination  of  tbem»  in  the  sevcntli  division.  Designs 
are  under  the  function  of  the  second  division.  The  inventions  of  the 
technological,  chemical,  and  electrical  industries  are  dealt  with  in  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  divisions,  respectively.  The  sixth  division  deals 
with  inventions  which  do  not  come  within  the  functions  of  other  divi- 
tions.  The  re-examinalion  of  inventions,  ilesigns,  and  inlerfeience 
of  inventions,  are  all  dealt  with  in  the  eighth  division  of  examination. 
Besides  those  mentioned  above,  registration  of  designs  and  trade  marks 
and  its  notification  ;  registration  of  sale,  transfer,  joint-ownership  and 
hypothecation;  publication  of  letters  patent  and  registration;  and  all 
other  matters  which  do  not  come  within  the  functions  of  other  divisions, 
are  dealt  with  in  the  division  of  general  affairs.  All  the  samples,  models, 
and  specimens  which  are  forwarded  10  the  Office  from  applicants  are 
preserved  in  the  library. 

I'he  official  reports  of  patents,  designs,  and  trade  marks,  speci- 
fications, inventions,  etc.,  issued  from  the  Patent  Offices  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States  of  Amèrica,  are 
secured  from  time  to  time,  on  the  basis  of  an  exchange  with  the  publica- 
tions of  this  Office.  So  &r  as  I  can  judge,  this  library,  although 
comprehensive  in  its  present  possession  of  scientific  works  and 
periodicals  on  industries,  lacks  some  which  are  consider^  necessary 
for  the  equipment  of  a  library  of  reference  for  the  examining  corps.  But 
this  want,  I  believe,  will  be  satisfied  fully  in  no  distant  future. 

Now  we  must  go  back  to  the  three  laws  again,  and  say  a 
little  more  about  them.  The  Government  of  Japan  was  not  slow  to  see 
the  necessity  of  entering  the  International  Union  for  the  Protection  of 
Industrial  Property,  and  consequently  ihc  need  of  revising  the  laws. 
It  despatched  the  Commissioners  Mr.  Masaharu  Isobé,  Judge-in- 
Chief,  and  Mr.  Yeikichirô  Motono,  £xaminer-in-Cbicf,  of  the 
Patent  Bureau,  to  the  Conference  of  the  Union  which  was  to  be  held  at 
Brussels  on  the  ist  of  December.  The  committee  on  the  revision 
of  the  three  laws  and  its  chairman  were  appointed  on  the  stst  of 
January  last.  After  sufficient  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  patent 
laws  of  the  world,  they  busied  themselves  in  revising  the  laws  so  that 
they  might  be  quite  applicable  both  to  Japanese  and  foreign  applicants^ 
and  meet  also  the  conditions  which  the  Union  will  probably  impose 
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upon  the  Government  of  Japan  at  her  entering  ii.  They  finished  the 
task  some  months  ago,  and  I  beleive  that  international  features  which  the 
three  laws  of  Japan  did  not  possess  hitherto  will  be  need  introduced. 
They  will  be  brought  forward  by  the  Cabinet  to  the  Diet  at  its  next 
session.  I  hope  and  have  reason  to  belme  that  they  will  perfectly 
satisfy,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  both  the  Japanese  and  foreign 
applicantSt  and  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  interests  of  all. 

Such  is  the  past  and  present  of  the  three  laws  and  their  prac- 
tice in  Japan. 

What  was  Japan  doing  in  matters  of  patents  while  the  nineteen 
countries  of  the  civilized  world  were  hastening  to  constitute  themselves 
into  a  Union  ion  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  at  Paris,  in  t88o  ? 
An  English  writer  on  patents  says  in  his  work,  1884,  as  follows  : — "A 
law  of  patents  was  some  yeais  ago  established  in  Japan,  but  it  has  not 
been  acted  upon,  and  no  machinery  exists  for  the  grants  of  patents  in 
Japan."  Indeed,  she  had  at  that  time  a  law  of  patents  which,  con- 
taining only  twenty  one  articles  and  no  rules  of  practice,  was  very 
simple,  but  not  in  force. 

In  the  year  of  the  second  Conference  at  PAris  when  the  eleven 
countries  constituted  themselves  into  a  solid  Union,  Japan  was 
waking  up  to  see  the  necessity  of  having  a  law  oi  trade  marks.  The 
Patent  Office,  which  was  a  section  of  the  Industrial  Bureau  became  a 
separate  Buraen  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  in 
Februaiy,  1886,  vi&  only  three  months  prior  to  the  date  of  the  third 
Conference  of  the  Union  at  Rome.  Mr.  Takahashi,  then  Chief  of  the 
Office,  was  abroad  during  this  period  to  observe  the  patent  practice 
in  the  countries  of  the  civilized  world. 

After  returning  home  with  the  rich  fruits  of  his  observation,  revi- 
sion of  the  laws  and  rules  of  practice  as  well  as  reformation  of  the 
organization  of  the  Office  took  place  again  and  again,  till  at  last  a  well- 
organized  and  regulated  Patent  Office  with  adequate  laws  was  formed  in 
the  year  in  which  the  fourth  Conference  of  the  Union  was  held  at  Rome. 

Since  that  time  important  changes  and  revisions  have  taken  place 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  industrial  condition  of  the 
country.  The  Government  of  Japan  is  eager  to  provide  the  best  laws 
the  worid  of  to-day  possesses  ;  and  with  this  motive  the  revision  of  the 
three  laws,  just  finished,  has  been  proposed.   Reciprocal  protection  of 
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Year. 

Patents. 

AmMDBD 
CaS£S» 

R^ECl'ED. 

Invalid. 
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drawn. 
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1888 
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415 
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t 
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I 
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51 
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52 

t 

"5 

14 
34 
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4 

8 

8 
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350 

130 

264 
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1 

the  patent  rights  provided  in  the  treaties  between  Japan  and  the 
countries  mentioned  before«  and  her  entering  the  Union  have  given  her 
a  good  opportunity  to  revise  the  taws  so  as  to  introduce  international 
features  into  them* 
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The  appended  table  will  show  the  readers  how  many  letters  patent 
have  been  issued,  and  how  many  designs  and  tmde  marks  registered 
since  the  establishment  of  the  laws.  • 

BUKTAIÔ  FUKtWA. 

\js\t.  i*  ukuma  is  in  the  service  of  tlic  Department  oi  Agriculture  aud  Commerce.  J 
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WHAT  IS  ART? 

In  the  evolution  of  human  thought  from  a  simple  homogeneity  into 
a  complex  heterogeneity  single  words  gradually  assume  spedons 
dimensions  and  become  emporiums  of  ideas,  just  like  auniceHnlar 
object  through  the  hidden  forces  of  nature  gradually  is  developed  into  a 
mnlticeiltttar  living  organism.  To  the  simple  and  rudimentary  mental 
machinery  of  the  savage  each  single  word  has  duly  circumscribed  limits 
and  a  well-defined  meaning;  beyond  its  precincts  his  mind  never  wanders. 
Even  those  words  encompassing  a  large  multitode  of  abstract  and 
diversified  activities  are  generally  reflected  upon  his  mental  retina  as 
nngle  individual  pictures  embodying  a  single  principal  image,  and  after 
seeing  it  dimly  he  never  troubles  himself  to  search  after  some  more 
hidden  somewhere.  This  inability  of  the  savage  to  grasp  more  images 
than  one  in  each  single  word  arises,  in  my  opinion,  not  from  any  phy> 
sical  short-coming  of  his  unified  organism,  as  many  of  the  modem 
philologists  and  anthropologists  of  the  evolution  school  contend  ;  but 
rather  from  the  disuse  of  the  psychical  organism  consequent  to  the 
absence  of  powerful  objective  circunuitances  stimulating  it  to  a  progrès» 
sive  activity.  '*  Civilised  man,"  says  Prof.  Cesare  Lombroso,  '*has 
acquired  in.the  cerebral  cortex  in  a  fold  of  the  parietal  lobe  the  psychical 
centre  of  reading  which  in  certain  maladies,  specially  in  apoplexy,  is 
paralysed,  causing  the  reading  power  to  disappear.  Now  this  centre 
has  positively  been  acquired  within  historic  time.  Although  the  period 
cannot  be  definitely  fixed,  it  certainly  is  not  found  in  men  yet  savage. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  speech-centre  since  everything  goes 
to  prove  that  the  first  man  had  no  language,  just  as  the  new*  bom 
child  has  no  language,  and  the  Hottentots  and  the  Weddahs  have 
but  very  imperfect  ones.  This  organ  contrives  to  become  more 
and  more  differentiated  in  our  modern  civilisation." 

Concerning  the  acquirement  and  addition  of  certain  peculiarities  in 
the  cerebral  cortex  of  the  civilized  man  and  their  absence  in  that  of  the 
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savage,  I  l  no  justûyiHi,^  leason  lo  doubt  the  statement  of  the 
illustrious  savani  :  Uill  I  cannot  accept  Iiis  conclusions.  I  am  strongly 
inclined  lo  ihiiik  Uuii  if  two  new-born  children,  one  belnnglncf  to  the 
savage  Weddah,  and  the  other  belonging  to  unthrifty  parents  .1  i  Hctcd 
to  strong  drinks  and  chewing  tobacco — that  filtliie.st  habit  a  iiiofuid 
appetite  has  ever  invciucd — were  brought  up  under  exactly  similar 
circuiiibiances,  without  any  prejudice  towards  the  color  or  ungainly 
bodily  aspects  of  the  Hltle  savage,  the  former,  in  all  probability,  would 
develoj)  a  far  healthier  organism,  physical,  mental,  and  perhaps  moral 
also,  than  i'^uropean  rival,  who  had  a  history  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  of  culture  and  civilization  standing  behind  him  :  Most  of 
the  theories  advanced  by  the  modern  school  of  anihropuKigy  have  not 
been  tested  by  concrete  facts,  which  with  little  trouble  could  have  been 
verified  or  disproved.  I  consider  a  full  grown  man,  wherever  found, 
competent  lo  grasp  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  knowletige  if 
properly  educated  ;  and  that  the  accidents  of  life  alone  are  respon^ible 
lor  the  immense  diversity  of  intellectual  growth  amongst  the  ditTereni 
races  of  mankind*.  But  I  am  afraid  I  am  a  little  digressing  from  my 
main  tiieme. 

With  the  progress  of  human  thought,  as  stated  above,  intlividual 
words  also  assume  a  more  complicated  machinery,  until  we  reach  a 
stage  when  the  very  sound  of  a  single  word  awakens  in  us  thoughts  and 
images  comprising  immense  independent  worlds.  When  the  machiney 
of  a  language  becomes  so  complex  and  abstruse  the  opportunity  for 
misunderstanding  and  misusing  a  word  becomes  more  frecjuent,  and 
a  thorough  dissection  and  analysis  of  a  word-organism  and  a 
subsequent  classification  of  its  contents  become  more  diflScult.  The 
late  M.  Renan,  who  was  a  very  good  philologist  and  a  very  bad 
theologian,  was  quite  right  in  suggesting  a  new  science  to  deal  with 
the  "biologie  des  mots."   Therefore  in  my  opinion,  the  savage,  if 


*  Atter  penning  the  above,  I  was  very  glad  to  find  the  following  opinion  ot  such 
an  aille  ethnologist  as  WU  Friedrich  Ratad  :  ^  Where««r  the  earth  is  habitable  by 
man,  we  find  peoples  who  ate  tnemben  of  one  and  the  saue  human  race.  The  unity 
of  the  hnman  genus  is  as  it  were  the  work  of  the  planet  Earth,  stamped  on  the  highest 

step  of  creation  therein.  There  is  only  one  species  of  man  ;  the  mriations  are 
)!!!in^-ro!ts,  i lit  ,.''<>  fwf  dti'pT-  The  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  I.  p.  9  English  transla- 
tion.    Man  is  in  the  widest  sense  a  citizen  of  the  earth. 
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there  is  any,  has  greater  advantages  and  ikdlities  for  the  grasping  of 
all  the  word*images,  than  a  metaphysician  inclined  to  be  mystical. 
Among  millions  of  our  civilised  humanity  I  wonder  how  many  can 
intelligently  understand  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  under- 
standing as  expounded  by  a  Kant  or  a  Lotze  !  What  to  the  savage 
appears  clear  without  any  adumbration  or  confusion,  to  the  metaphy- 
sician is  fraught  with  occult  meanings  of  which  he  himself  oftentimes 
cannot  fathom  the  depth. 

"  Words  like  Nature  half  reveal 
And  half  conceal  the  soul  within." 

The  logico^mpirical  mind  of  Locke  felt  keenly  the  confusion  aris- 
ing from  all  this  and  has  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  immortal  work 
to  the  subject  of  language. 

One  of  these  great  words  which  with  the  evolution  of  language 
amongst  mankind  have  gradually  become  extensive  image-emporiums  is 
Art. 

WhatisArtr 

The  19th  Century  has  given  birth  to  two  epoch-making  books. 
Both  have  been  produced  by  that  gifted  race  inhabiting 

''That  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea." 
One  is  entitled  the  ;  **  Origin  of  Species/*  the  other  **  Modem 
Fainiers."  To  both,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  given  very  unsatisfactory 
names.  The  first  b  a  minute  explanation  of  the  dynamic  energy  of  the 
visible  Universe,  and  its  operation  as  manifested  in  the  organized  matter 
around  us.  The  latter  is  a  comprehensive  explanation  of  the  same 
phenomena  from  an  aesthetical  standpoint  I  consider  them  sup- 
plemental to  each  other.  Those  points  omitted  or  ignored  by  the 
Naturalist  have  been  exhaustively  illustrated  and  classified  by  the 
.^theiic  and  vwe  versa.  The  biological  operations  of  matter  from 
their  very  banning  assume  a  certain  objective  form  awakening  in  us 
instantaneously  the  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain,  of  attraction  or  revulsion, 
caused  by  our  ingrained  conception  of  beauty  and  deformity.  Art  is 
concerned  witb  this  form  and  shape  of  things. 

The  office  of  Art,  then,  is  to  reproduce  and  present  10  onr  vision 
sense,  perception,  form,  and  external  shape  of  things,  both  teal  and  idea), 
with,  as  much  faithfulness  as  possible;  The  greatness  of  an  artist  lies  in 
his  abili^  to  reproduce  the  archetype  in  the  ^pe» 
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The  nalaial  tendency  of  our  mind  is  towards  eveiy  form  which 
with  common  consent  we  term  beàutiful.  "  Deformity  creates  aveision 
and  is  repulsive  to  our  human  constitution.  From  this  natural  sympa- 
thy and  love  towards  the  beanttfbt  and  hatred  of  the  ugly  and  deformed. 
Art  in  all  ages  has  devoted  more  energy  and  time  to  the  reproduction 
and  multiplication  of  that  which  is  Fine,  although  the  reproduction  of 
the  deformed  is  no^  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  altogeChw  unknown 
to  it. 

Mere  the  question  arises  what  is  the  beautiful?  My  answer  is  that 
form  in  an  object  real  or  ideal  which  excites  in  my  soul  a  desire  for  its 
|>ossession  or  imitation.  Any  object  of  Art  which  produces  in  my  soul 
the  feelings,  elevation,  joy,  happiness,  nobility,  and  whets  my  appetite  to 
affiliate  my  thoughts  with  the  ideas  dwelling  in  the  higher  worlds,  I 
call  it  grand  and  sublime.  This  being  my  principal  maxim  in  judging 
a  work  of  An,  I  let  the  recognized  critics  and  connoisseurs  wrangle 
amongst  themselves  about  its  academic  technicalities.  Although  there 
is  a  little  diversity  of  tastes  in  the  various  groups  of  mankind,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  beautiful  are  about  the  same.  I  should  say 
identical,  everywhere.  Homer  repeatedly  dwells  on  Uie  perennial 
beauty  of  the  **  blue-eyed  Minerva,"  while  in  the  Persian  poetry  abound 
iht  gazalan  se^  clushmt  "the  black-eyed  gazelles,"  and  a  blue-eyed 
Minerva  even  at  the  present  day  in  the  old  country  of  Cyrus  won't  be 
able  to  find  for  herself  a  beautiful  black-eyed  co-partner  ;  although  the 
principal  ideas  and  features  of  a  beautiful  woman  were  not  veiy  much 
different  in  ancient  Greece  and  Persia. 

With  the  progress  of  our  psvrliic  constitution  we  come  to  associate 
inviiiible  and  abstract  ideas,  thereby  bringing  them  into  the  province  of 
Art.  The  abstract  conceptions  of  mercy,  chastity,  benevolence^  morality, 
religion  and  many  others  have  no  direct  relation  to  Art  as  long  as  tfiey 
remain  in  an  undefined  nebular  world,  butas  soon  as  we  clothe  them  in 
a  certain  imaginative  form  they  become  proper  objects  in  the 
realm  of  the  Fine  Arts.  In  fact  the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  Art  in 
all  ages  has  been  from  this  source.  If  we  read  Pausanias's  description 
of  Greece  we  can  see  the  immense  power  eiercised  by  religious  motives 
upon  Greek  Art  ;  indeed  the  whole  Art  was  a  peculiar  child  of  their 
religious  ideas  and  conceptions.  The  purely  religious  Art  of  Italy  is 
another  allied  phenomenon.    It  was  the  reproduction  in  an  external 
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and  visible  shape  of  these  religious  forces  which  were  moving  the  im- 
agination of  the  race  into  a  fertile  activity. 

I  cannot  exactly  understand  the  meaning  of  what  the  late  Mr. 
Hameston  says  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

It  is  a  fact  that  almost  all  Art  which  is  devoted  directly  to  piety 
or  domestic  sentiment  is,  m  art,  execrably  vulgar  and  bad.  I  believe 
the  reason  to  be  that  whenevar  Art  aims  at  something  outside  oritself  it 
comes  to  nothing.  Scientific  Art  is  just  as  bad  as  religious  Art.  Of  course 
there  has  been  plenty  of  so-called  "religious  Art  "  which  is  admirable  ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  Art  was  its  first  object  and  not  piety,  the  subject 
being  religious  merely  because  there  was  a  demand  for  pictures  of  that 
kind."  (Painting  in  France,  P.  77).  But  "  piety  "  and  "  domestic  senti- 
ment "  are  not  outside  of  Art  more  than  a  beautifal  landscape  is.  I  must 
say  that  Mr.  Hameston's  position  on*  this  important  point  is  very 
obscure,  and  beside  this  short  sentence  1  have  seen  no  reference  made 
to  it  in  his  other  wirtings 

We  observe  a  similar  occurrence  in  the  first  epoch  of  Japanese  Art, 
i.e.  the  Buddhist  Era.  Here  the  whole  sphere  of  Art  appears  to  be 
limited  by  the  objectification  of  the  beautiful  as  existing  in  our  concep- 
tive  thought  and  imagination,  and  the  whole  region  of  the  external 
world  acts  only  as  accessory.  This  is  the  greatest  era  of  Japanese  Art, 
because  the  artist,  like  Platos*  ideal  citizen,  is  also  a  philosopher,  hence 
complete  master  of  his  facts,  which  he  does  not  melt,  but  manipulate 
with  absolute  freedom  of  action  and  movement.  The  original  model 
being  invisible  to  onr  carnal  eyes  we  aie  utterly  helpless  lo  judge  its 
merits  or  demerits.    More  of  this  anon. 

In  the  universal  sphere  of  form,  as  stated  above,  we  see  rr.any 
appearances  that  are  deformed  and  repulsive  to  our  sense  of  beauty. 
What  is  the  ichition  of  Art  to  them.''  Is  an  artist  warranted  in  reproduc- 
ing ugly  and  disgusting  pictures  ?  Aristode  answers  die  question  nega- 
tively. I  would  answer  it  semi-negalively.  No  artist  should  cultivate  a 
morbid  desire  for  the  exclusive  creation  of  deformed  sl)ai)es  and  mons- 
trous beings  :  on  the  contrary  like  a  true  philosopher  he  should  nourish 
a  keen  appetite  for  the  truthful  and  abiding,  as  conlradistinguislied  from 
all  sorts  of  evanescent  reality.  The  greatest  master-piece  of  the  ItrxünTi 
painting — Angelo's  Last  Judgment — is  maiidy  composed  of  det'iiine  1 
beings  tortured  and  charred  to  the  most  hideous  shapes.    Here  the 
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artist's  aim  is  not  to  clog  our  appetite  with  a  ruined  and  shapeless 
humanity,  but  to  convey  the  grand  lesson  of  the  ultimate  ruin  brought 
by  an  obstinately  sinful  disposition  upon  the  divine  image  living  in  us. 

In  poetry  the  tiniversai  genius  of  Shakespeare  has  created  two 
characters  representing  beauty  and  deformity,  Ariel  and  Caliban. 

Caliban  is  the  very  quintessence  ot  Nature's  distorted  and  tieformed 
manifestation.  lie  is  created  Ibr  (  iir  tiatrcd  ;  and  we  do  hale  tlie 
monster  without  stint.  Notwithsianduig  all  his  retuilsivc  (eaturcî, 
Caliban  is  n  production  of  the  highest  ÂrU  He  is  a  truthful  reaUty, 
although  a  diseased  reality. 

Hov.'  far  the  deformed  siiould  l)e  represented  in  Art  is  not  an  easy 
question  to  be  decided  off  hand.  In  my  opinion  its  introduction 
depends  upon  the  taste  and  philosophic  insight  of  the  in^lividual  artist. 
Caliban  in  Ins  monstrous  shape  becomes  a  frii^htful  reality  in  the  hands 
of  Shakespeare,  and  one  of  the  most  unique  personalities  in  the  vast 
ocean  of  characters  which  his  fertile  imagination  has  brought  into  the 
world  of  living  pictures  ;  whilst  in  the  hands  of  Renan,  Caliban*  is  a 
lifeless  scare-crow  !  As  the  world  of  form  is  always  beautiful,  and 
deformity  is  only  an  unuatural  disease,  and  monstrosity  something  out- 
side the  regular  course  of  Nature,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  artist  should 
be  sparing  in  its  representation.  If  he  trespasses  upon  this  rule  he  will 
open  his  art  to  other  avenues  of  criticism. 

The  representation  of  the  deformed,  ami  even  of  the  immoral,  in 
fiction  is  attended  with  less  discouraging  tlifficullies;  because  our  sense 
of  vision,  with  which  the  gly  ptic  and  pictorial  art  is  conversant,  is  keener 
and  produces  deeper  impressions  u{)on  oui  souls  than  that  of  heaiiiig. 
The  most  vivid  narrative,  put  in  the  most  ornate  English,  of  the  recent 
Indian  famine,  was  unable  to  produce  the  reality  of  the  direful  situation 
before  iny  mind,  as  a  small  cartoon,  possessing  no  artistic  merit  what- 
soever, of  a  small  group  of  the  famished  people,  old  and  young,  just 
rescued  out  cjf  the  jaws  of  a  horrible  death  by  starvation.  Once  seen  it 
was  more  than  enough  ! 

Here  I  must  come  back  again  to  my  original  subject  :  the  future  of 
Art  in  Jai)an. 

The  reader  who  has  carefully  considered  what  I  have  said  hitherto 


*  Drames  Philosophiques,  par  E.  Renan.  Calibao. 
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cannot  have  failed  to  observe  the  final  aim  for  which  I  have  been 
contending.  In  the  previous  article  I  endeavoured  to  state,  although 
partially,  my  reasons,  both  historical  and  psychological,  for  believing  in 
the  longevity  of  Art  in  the  future  Japan.  In  this  article  hitherto  I  have 
attempted  to  present  and  expound  briefl)'  my  own  views  concerning  the 
nature,  calling,  and  province  of  Art.  In  my  circumscribed  space  I 
could  neither  sufficiently  investigate  the  philosophy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
nor  minutely  describe  the  ps}  chological  activities  of  the  Japanese  mind. 
The  outlines  given  can  be  expanded  and  filled  up  to  construct  a 
complete  and  perfect  picture.  But  I  am  not  writing  a  treatise; 
However,  even  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  intended  picture  cannot  be 
misunderstood  nor  mistaken  for  something  else.  IM}  primal  point  is 
that  the  Japanese  being  a  nation  endowed  in  a  very  extraordinär)  manner 
with  the  gift  of  loving  all  that  is  beautiful,  their  contact  and  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  human  kind  will  be  the  happy  occasion  of  bMadening 
the  realm  of  their  intellectual  observation  and  gradually  enhancing  the 
national  conception  of  the  idea  of  Art  ;  and  that  it  will  not  become  a  death 
blow  to  extinguish  the  art-life  of  Japan  after  surviving  amid  all  sorts  of 
tribulations  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Whatever  the  present  state 
of  Art  in  the  Empire,  its  future  redemption,  nay,  its  eternal  exaltation, 
lies  not  in  a  wholesale  return  to  the  ancient  methods  and  manners,  as 
many  have  been  advocating,  bat  in  creating  anew  and  nourishing  a 
judicious  and  chaste  taste  of  the  universally  beautiful. 

I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  ancient  Art  of  Ja[)an,  but  at  present 
I  am  fully  assured  that  any  attempt  to  return  to  it  will  not  be  blessed  by 
any  desirable  issue.  A  blind  reaction  inaugurated  in  fovour  of  the 
past  forms  of  thought  has  always  failed  accomplishing  its  coveted 
object.  Neo-Platonism  ended  in  the  hazy  Alexandrian  mysticism  ;  and 
a  return  to  Aristotle  ended  in  the  Arabian  pantheistic  alchemy. 

In  Japan  any  such  attempt  will  not  be  attended  with  more 
successful  results.  I  would  rather  see  the  spirit  of  the  old  Ai  t  preserved 
alive  in  the  breast  of  every  Japanese  artist  in  order  to  create  a  divine 
impulse,  and  serve  as  an  impelling  incentive  for  his  eternal  forward 
advance.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  existence  of  a  vast  ocean  of 
intellect  and  genius  hidden  somewhere  and  underlying  the  mental 
stratification  of  this  bafflingly  wonderful  race.  It  is  my  firm  belief  also 
that  for  ages  to  come,  out  of  this  exhaustless  fountain  will  spring  out 
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animating  streams  to  benefit  not  this  country  alone,  but  humanity 
al  large.  1  am  persuaded  also  that  one  of  ihesc  life-giving  streams  will 
be  Art  in  its  tlorescent  totality.  The  longer  the  winding  course  »f  a 
river,  the  larger  ihe  number  oi  self-emptying  tributaries  and  the  greater 
the  volume  ofthe  flawing  living  water.  The  vaster  the  mental  liori/on  of 
an  artist,  the  higher  and  nobler  his  art — concei>lions  and  achievements. 
The  greatness  of  an  artist  must  consist,  primarily,  of  the  greatness  of 
his  intellectual  capacity  harmoniously  combined  with  an  easy  and  free 
manipulation  of  his  material.  It  was  this  happy  fusion  of  mind  and 
matter  together  which  enabled  the  Italian  painters  to  perform  those 
transcendent  miracles  of  a  sublime  and  spiritual  pictorial  art.  Men  like 
Angelo.  Corieggio,  Raphael  and  a  host  of  others  were  philosophers 
before  being  at  lists.  If  wc  feel  sadly  conscious  of  an  inevitable  decline 
in  modern  Art,  it  is  because  our  artists  begin  from  the  wrong  end  of  the 
ladder  of  the  upward  ascent  :  they  try  to  become  artists  first,  and  then 
are  too  sclf-contenled,  or  rather  lazy,  to  strive  to  become  philosophers 
also. 

In  the  early  Buddhist  Art  also  we  observe  a  phenomenon  strikingly 
rc'.L'iiihiing  the  classic  art  of  Italy.  When  the  metaphysical  doctrines 
ami  tenets  ul  the  yieat  Aryan  religion  were  for  ihe  hrst  time  introduced 
into  the  Empire,  they  quickened  the  dormant  and  latent  mentality  of  the 
nation,  especially  of  its  artists,  tt)  strive  for  the  appreherision  of  all  that 
whici>  is  spiiitual  in  the  infmitc  dispensation  of  a  philosophico-inia«^ina- 
tive  Art.  The  early  Japanese  jjainters  and  sculptors  were  not  thought- 
less iih>t-i  vers,  but  great  and  original  thinkers  ;  and  have  creditably 
dealt  wiili  all  those  recondite  problems  which  for  ages  have  furiously 
agiîaled  ihc  breast  of  civilized  man.  The  ilkislrious  member^  of 
the  great  schijols  of  Kasuga  an  1  1  ikuma,  and  the  early  Tosas,  were 
profound  thinkers,  and  with  their  biushes  have  illustrated  the  transcend- 
ent world  'if  s])irit  with  an  intensity  of  subdued  emotions,  a 
comprehensiveness  of  understanding,  and  nerve  of  depiction,  no- 
where surpassed. 

Is  it  not  then  allowable  to  draw  the  inference  that  the 
future  contact  and  association  of  japan  with  the  intellectually  brilliant 
Western  nations  will  be  the  means  of  broadening  the  extremely  narrowed 
mental  horizon  of  its  artists  ?  If  the  old  Japanese  artist  was  successful 
to  understand  and  assimilate  those  vague  and  hazy  speculations  of  the 
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mystico-indolent  Hindu,  and  intelligently  reproduce  ihem  in  Iiis  Art, 
wby»  then,  should  his  attempt  to  grasp  the  clear  and  lucid  truths  of  an 
active  and  rational  Europe  be  thought  hopeless,  nay  monstrous  ? 

As  I  have  already  stated  there  is  possibility,  nay  probability,  of  the 
final  disappearance  of  certain  forms  of  the  antique  Art  of  Japan,  which 
were  conceived  and  brought  into  life  by  the  exigencies  of  lime  and 
circumstances.  Undoubtedly  the  sword,  the  ancient  armour,  the 
ttetsuke  and  such-like  things  are  irrevocably  destined  to  disappear,  but 
the  spirit  which  wrought  those  ravishing  miracles  of  a  miniature  art  will 
not  perish,  but  find  for  itself  new  channels,  deeper  and  broader.  When 
the  form  has  vanished,  the  spirit  strengthened  and  repleted  with  new 
vigour  will  manifest  itself  once  more  in  its  pristine  and  i>ersonal 
youth.  The  decadence  of  the  art  of  making  the  sword  does  not  grieve 
me  more  than  the  disappearance  of  the  science  of  building  the 
pyramids;  but  my  soul  would  be  intensely  sorrowful  if  the  intercourse 
of  Japan  with  Europe  shold  eventually  lead  to  the  inevitable  destruction  of 
tier  Art  Spirit,  so  that  after  a  few  decades  the  descendants  of  the  builders 
of  the  Daibutsu  of  Kamakura  would  find  themselves  on  the  same  level 
with  the  stupid  though  remote  descendants  of  the  builders  of  the 
temple  of  Karnak. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  is  absolute  security  against  all  threatening 
dangers  to  the  future  Spirit  of  Art  in  Japan.  Such  a  presumptuous 
prediction  I  have  never  intended  to  make.  But  if  the  taste  of  the 
universal  Art  is  cultivated  as  it  has  been  heretofore,  I  am  very  hopeful 
for  its  continuation  and  expansion  for  ages  to  come.  With  the  meta- 
physician poet  of  England  I  could  join  in  singing  : 

"  For  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs. 
And  the  thoughts  of  moi  are  widened  by  the  process  of  the  suns." 
The  obstacle  to  this  progress  is  not  unlike  to  that  which  C^hrist  said 
was  impeding  the  advancement  of  his  kingdcMn  in  the  world.  "  And 
some  (seed)  fell  among  thorns  ;  and  the  thorns  sprang  up,  and  choked 
them.  He  that  received  seed  among  the  thorns,  is  he  that  hearcih  the 
word  ;  and  the  care  of  this  world,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  choke 
the  word,  and  he  becometh  unfriutful."  The  same  is  true  in  relation  10 
the  germination  of  the  seed  of  all  elevating  impulses  implanted  in  our 
nature  by  our  Creator.  They  need  constant  attention  and  attendance. 
Destructive  weeds  need  no  care.    But  is  it  not  for  the  good  of  every- 
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tiling  good  that  its  cuhîviiation  deinahds  the  constant  superintendenc« 
of  some  rational  and  superior  being  ?  It  is  this  necessity  which  brini^ 
the  forces  of  nature  to  a  common  unity,  and  excites  theih 'to  a  ln<»« 
conceited  law  of  action.  The  final  triumph  of  good  over  bad,  of  beaaty 
over  deform îty»  of  virtue  over  vice,  of  knowledge  over  ignorance,  and 
of  Art  over  stupidity  lies  in  our  mortal  hands,  if  simply' we  would 
engage  our  powers  for  its  attainment,  t  am  certain  that  the  stream  of 
Art  will  How  utimolestedly  for  ages  if  the  leaders  would  cultivate  tlie 
feculty  which  distinguishes  the  Japanese  from  other  races.  < 

For  the  cultivation  of  this  faculty,  I  could  not  give  any  rufes  ; 
because,  in  the  first  place,  genius  creates  its  own  laws  and  rules  ;  to 
encumber  and  burthen  it  with  my  prefixed  regulations  will  avail  nothing. 
In  the  second  place  because  I  am  not  an  artist.  I  know  nothing 
even  about  the  rudimentary  elements  of  the  technique  of  Art,  However, 
I  consider  an  artist  à  man  who  either  has  an  môorn  tafen/ïor  the  callings 
or  an  tttèorn  hve  for  any  object  that  is  attractively  beautiful,  although 
himself  is  unable  lo  produce  anything  artistic.  Within  the  specious 
precincts  of  the  latter  kind  every  educated  beiiig  ought  to  walk. 

I  have  always  thought  the  ennobling  spirit  of  the  Fine  Arts  an 
indispensable  form  to  elevate  mankind  te  a  higher  plane  of  being  ;  but 
I  cannot  make  it  the  saving  grace  as  Goethe  futilely  tried.  The  utter 
failure  of  Art  to  save  the  soul  from  its  aminal  and  löwer  passions  in  the 
Stoic  Greece  and  effeminate  Rome  was  a  great  lesson  which  Goéthe 
totally  ignored.  The  means  for  the  salvation  of  our  souls  have  been 
provided  plentifully  by  their  author,  and  to  this  art,  science,  morality 
and  philosophy  must  l>e  allied  as  honorable  auxiliaries. 

Before  I  conclude  this  article  I  have  two  suggestions  to  offer  : 

T.  The  Government  should  employ  European  artists,  painters  and 
sculptors  of  recognized  ability  to  teach  in  the  dîflèrent  art  schools,  just 
as  it  has  engaged  able  men  for  other  branches  of  work. 

II.  The  second  suggestion  which  is  of  paramount  importance  is 
the  establishment  of  an  Institution,  something  on  tiie  model  of  the 
British  IM  useum,  in  the  Metropolis  where  both  native  and  foreign  art 
of  the  highest  order  can  be  seen  and  studied. 

I  have  often  been  asked  where  can  one  see  the  best  specimois  of 
Japanese  Art,  especially  of  painting.  I  generally  answer  "  in  the  dark 
and  damp  godowns  of  the  wealthy.''    The  Uyeno  museum  does  not 
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answer  llie  need.  This  national  Institution  should  be  erected  some- 
where near  the  Fuchù  (Prefectural  Office)  the  locality  which  is  destined 
to  become  the  heart  of  the  capita).  It  shoald  be  divided  into  two 
departments  : — native  and  foreign. 

I  have  strong  reasons  to  think  that  the  work  of  the  highest 
grade  ^,ti^  remains  in  Japan  in  the  doimiô  families  and  in  the  lading 
temples  in  spite  of  immense  exportation  to  foreign  lands.  I  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  their  owners  will  refuse  their  exhibition,  say  for  a 
limited  space  of  time,  in  an  Institution  where  the  glory  of  the  Empire 
is  focused. 

In  regard  to  the  foreign  department,  evidently  it  is  too  late  for 
Japan  to  acquire  the  "Elgin  Marbles"  in  any  way.  But  if  the 
Government  instructed  its  representatives  abroad  to  purchase  the  best 
pieces,  old  anc!  new,  whenever  the  opportunity  offered  itself*  the  forma* 
lion  of  a  good  collection  in  process  of  time  would  be  assured. 

Such  a  national  Institution  would  perform  a  two- fold  office.  In 
the  first  place  it  would  educate,  elevate  and  expand  the  intellect  and 
tastes  of  the  people  ;  and  refine  their  ideas  of  the  universal  beauty.  In 
the  second  place  it  would  open  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese  manufacturers 
to  prepare  fur  his  coming  competition  in  the  world's  markets.  Prof. 
Brinckman  of  Hamburg  informs  Mr.  Huish  (see  Japan  and  its  Art  P. 
192)  that  "  the  advantages  to  the  trade  of  his  city  through  his  Japanese 
section  of  the  museum  have  been  remarkable.  A  new  and  prosperous 
industry  has  sprung  up  which  is  directly  traceable  to  it."  Will  not 
Japanese  learn  a  valuable  object  lesson  from  this?  and  many 
analogous  cases? 

One  more  suggestion  and  I  am  through.  £ven  if  the  Government 
were  sufficiently  able,  and  I  do  believe  it  is  amply  competent,  to  carr}' 
such  a  glorious  undertaking  to  a  successful  consummation,  still  it 
would  be  far  better  if  it  was  achieved  by  private  individuals,  especially 
the  retired  nobility,  old  and  new.  The  wealthy  classes  have  a  heavy 
indebtedness  to  the  soil  which  has  so  bountifully  blessed  them  ;  they  are 
bound  to  requite  what  they  owe.  Japanese  are  very  fond  of  talking 
9b<i\H  xhieit  yàmaio  damashii  ;  is  not  now  the  right  moment  to  train 
s  in'>:e  sympathetic  and  symmetrical  spirit  of  their  vaunted  patriotism? 

Isaac  Dooham. 
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^  ^  hoi  LA  LÉGENDE  DU  TAKÉTORL 

^  ^  (Le  Plus  Ancien  Rouan  du  japan.) 


Cest  cela,  répondirent  en  chœur  les  cinq  hommes. 
Alson  le  vieillard  rentra,  et  après  avoir  appris  à  la  jeune  fîllc  le  nom 
des  cinq  poursuivants,  il  lui  annonça  qn'ih  ajiproiu  aient  sa  ilcci>ion. 

 Eh  bien,  mon  père,  je  voudraisque  le  prince  Ishitsonkmui  m'ajtjiortât 

du  Teudjikou  le  plat  de  pierre  de  Bouddha  ;  je  demanderai  au  prince 
(Couramotchi  de  me  présenter  une  branche  de  cet  arbic  dont  les 
racines  sont  en  argent,  le  tronc  en  or  et  les  fruits  en  tama  blanc  ;  j'exigerai 
de  l'oiulaTjïii   Al>c   un  mantcnu  en  pean  de  rat  incombnstihlc  :  du 
tlaïii.\L;«>n  (  >hulorno  la  boule  de  5  cotileursqui  est  dans  la  tête  du  di  a^.  .n, 
et  iiu  ichyounagon  Ishonokanii  enfin,  la  coquille  (pie  garde  l'hirondelle. 
—Rien  de  tout  cela  ne  se  trouve  dans  notre  pap,  répliqua  Sanouki. 
Pourquoi  leur  inij)oser  des  conditions  si  difficiles  à  remplir. 
 Il  n'y  a  rien  de  diflîcile,  dit  Kagouya. 

 Soit,  répondit  le  vieillard,  je  vais  leur  faire  part  de  ce  que  vous 

leur  prescrivez. 

Kt  sortant  sur  le  pas  de  la  porte,  il  en  avisa  les  cinq  nobles  et  ajouta 
qu'il  espérait  bien  qu'ils  sauraient  satisfiiire  aux  famtaiaes  de  son  enfant 
Et  les  deux  princes  et  les  trois  dignitaires,  étonnés  d'une  telle  exigence, 
se  retirèrent  en  murmurant  :  "  Pnurcjuir,  an  lieu  de  nous  faire  de  telles 
demandes,  ne  pas  nous  avoir  dit  tout  uniment  :  revenez  pas  par  ici," 

II. 

Le  prince  Isbidzoukouri  qui  acceptait  d'appc^rter  à  Kagouya  le  plat 
de  picne  de  Bouddha,  parce  qu'il  s'imaginait  ne  pouvoir  vivre  sans  voir 
cette  séduisante  personne,  annonça  an  vieillard  (ju'il  i)artait  le  jour 
nicMue  j)<>ur  le 'IViîdjikou,  etil  se  pn^nii  bien  de  cuntenier  le  dé^ir  de  «.elle 
qui  le  caplix.iii,  (juoiqu'il  sut  bien  que  lians  ce  pays  éloigné  de  plusieurs 
milliers  de  lieues,  le  plat  qu'on  lui  demandait  était  unique  et  qu'il  ne 
saGrait  à  aucun  prix  l'obtenir.  Trois  ans  après  avoir  pris  congé  du  vieux 
Sanouki.  il  se  rendit  à  un  temple  bouddhique  élevé  sur  une  montagne 
de  la  province  de  Yaniato.*  Il  y  trouva  un  plat  de  pierre  fruste  et 
noirci.    Cliarmé  de  sa  découverte,  il  mit  ce  qui  devait  lui  assurer  le 

•  À  cette  Opoquc  la  Capitale  de  1  Empire  se  trouvait  en  Y.iraashiro,  province 
voisine  du  Yamato. 
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tœur  de  Kagouya  dans  un  sac  de  brocart  et  le  lui  apporta  attaché  aux 
branches  d'un  arbre  artificiel.*   £lle  ouvrît  le  sac  en  soupçonnant  la 


Les  VIEILLAKCS  PERSUADENT  KAGOUYA  À  C^^SULTËR. 

tuse,  el  sur  le  plat  de  pierre,  clic  apciyiu  une  lettre  où  le  prince  avait 
•     tracé  cettei  po4e  : 

*  Autrefois  on  attachait  aux  branches  d*an  arbra  artifidd  tont  objet  oflfert  en 
caitam  1  >. 

y-,  »      <»  *  .  • 
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*  l'ai  passé  les  mcra  et  !ei  montagnes,  à  boot  de  force. ... 

je  vous  rapporte  ce  plat  merveiUcux  .     •  ^ 

(rieln  dis  lames  de  nog  que  J'ni  venécs. 

11  jeta  on  <temier  Tegard  vers  la  maison  pour  voir  si  Kagouya 
ne  rayonnait  point,  mais  hélas  !  à  ses  yeux  n'arriva  pas  mêmie  la  fiiible 
lueur  d'un  ver  luisant,  et  il  reçut  ces  vers  : 

Cela  n'a  même  pas  le  faible  éclat  d'une  goutelette 
de  ros6e  Je  n'ai  qae  faire  de  ce  que  vous  me 
nppivrt^  de  b  montagne  d'Ogoura. 

Le  iMince  lui  répondit  après  avoir  laissé  le  plat  à  la  porte  : 

A  côté  de  votre  beauté  resjilcndissante  comme 

la  Mnnlagnc  blanche  mon  offrande  a  perdu  son 
6clat  ;  maintenant  <nie  vous  l'aves  jetée, 
d»  eVe  brillait  oe  noavcan  ne  fa 
reprondrfei^veos  pas  ? 

Cette  ft>is  Kagouya  non-seulement  ne  prit  pas  la  peine  de 
répondre,  mais  même  elle  ne  prêta  pas  l'oreille  au  désespéié  qui  s'en 
alla  en  murnuirant. 

C'est  de  ce  moment  que  dale  l  expression     Haichi  woSuutsou  "  ou 

i'eter  le  plat  pour  indiquer  tout  ce  qui  lait  notre  honte,  car  le  prince  reprit 
a  parole  après  avior  jeté  le  plat  ' 

III. 

Kouramotchi,  le  second  prince,  aimait  sinirulièrement  à  altérer 
la  vérité.  En  assurant  à  Sanouki  qu'il  s'en  aliaii  à  la  recherche  du 
merveilleux  arbre  aux  firuits  de  tama,  officiellement,  il  déclarait 
qu'il  allait  prendre  des  bains  aux  sources  thermales  de  Tsoujioushi^ 
et  partait  i>onr  Naniwa.f  Ce  voyage  ayant  un  caractère  privé  il  ne 
s'était  fail  accompagner  que  des  plus  chers  de  son  entourage  qui  le 
suivirent  jusqu'à  ce  port  de  Naniwa  où  il  s'embarqua,  pendant  que 
son  escorte  s'en  retournait.  Mais  au  bout  de  trois  jours,  le  fmnce 
revenait  incot^nito  au  port  d'où  il  était  j)arii  cl  il  fit  venir,  comme  cela 
était  c(»n\cnu  tl  avance,  six  des  meillcius  ouvriers  de  ce  temps.  Il 
donna  l'ordre  d  établir  un  atelier  entouré  d'une  triple  muraille  pour 
qu'on  n'y  pût  pénétrer  aisément  et  il  s'y  enferma  avec  les  artisans.  II  y 
avait  là  16  fourneaux  au*dessus  desquels  étaient  pratiquées  dans  le  toit 
des  ouverture*;  pour  permettre  à  la  fumée  de  sortir  facilement  Les  six 
hommes  v  devaienl  fal)ri(iucr  sous  les  yeux  du  prince  le  fameux  arbre 
que  Kagou)  a  sans  douie  espérait  voir  arriver  bientôt.  Aussitôt  le  travail 
terminé,  il  feignit  d'être  de  retour  avec  un ajrbre  aux  fruits  de  tama.  II 
avertit  les  siens  qu'il  venait  de  débarquer  et  il  montra  à  tous  un  air 
fatigué.  Ses  ser^'iteurs  accoururent  pour  le  recevoir  et  lui  ser\'ir 
d'escorte,  et  l'arbre  le  suivit  dans  un  ^rand  coifre,  bien  couvert.  La 


*  l'soukoashi  est  aujourd'hui  Kyou-Shyou. 
f  Naniwa  est  l'Obosaka  actuel. 
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foule  qui  avait  aiipris  (jii'il  revenait  avec  des  fleurs  de  l'oudooghé  * 
accourut  sur  son  passage  et  répantlit  la  nouvelle. 

Je  ne  saurais  être  convaincue,  dit  Kagouya  en  l'apprenant.  Elle 
attendait  avec  impatience  la  venue  de  ce  poursuivant  II  arri\-a. — Voie 
le  prince  Kniiramochi  qui  arrive  en  habits  de  voyage,  cria  quelqu'un  en 
frappant  à  la  i>orte.  Le  vieillard  alla  à  sa  rencontre,  et  le  prince  en 
l'apercevant  lui  dit  :  "J'ai  bravé  les  dangers  sans  nombre  pour  com- 
plaire à  celle  que  vous  avez  recueillie.  Présentez  à  Mademoiselle 
Kagouya  l'arbr  qu'elle  m'a  demandé."  Le  vieux  Sanouki  rentra  et 
présenta  à  sa  Kagouya  Tarbre  aux  branches  duquel  celle-ci  trouva 
attachée  cette  poésie. 

J'avais  fait  le  sacrifice  de  mi  pcrsomce, 

et  je  ne  voulais  pas,  au  prix  mcaïc  de  lavic,  revenir 
wn»  vous  nppwter  one  bnnch  de  l'ulire  de  tsmie. 

Sanouki  qui  se  tenait  auprès  d'elle  dit  à  la  jeune  filHe  qui  regardait 
mélancoliquement  les  branches  et  la  poésie  :  "Eh  bien  qu'aîtendez-vous 
pour  vous  montrer  au  prince  ?  X'est-il  pas  acconrn  dr  I  ik  de  Iloraï 
avec  l'arbre  que  vous  lui  demandez,  et  cela  sans  même  rentrer  cRèzlui 
ni  prendre  la  peine  de  changer  de  costume?  Douteriez-vous  de  l'ori 
gine  de  cet  arbre  alors  que  personne  n'en  doute  ?  " 

Kagouya  restait  pensive  la  joue  dans  une  main  et  l'air  triste.  I.e 
prince  s'ajtprocha,  nR)i)ta  sur  le  vent  de  la  maison  et  dit  :  *'  |e  n'ai  rien 
à  ajouter  maintenant.  Et  le  vieillard  cpii  pensait  quil  avait  rai^aoïi 
s'adressa  à  Kagouya  et  dit  /  'Jamais  arbre  semblable  ne  s'est  vu  dans  le 
pays.  Vous  ne  sauriez  donc  décemment  repousser  ce  seigneur  qui  à 
mes  yeux  est  un  parfait  galant  liumme  "  "Je  regrette  in  fini  m  eiu  de 
ne  p< uni )ir  me  rendre  à  vos  raisonh,  mua  père.  Si  je  semlilc  triste, 
c'est  tie  recevoir  une  chose  aussi  insignifiante,  alors  que  mon  rêve  est 
d'avoir  ce  que  Ion  ne  saurait  avoir  aisément"  En  arrangeant  d'avance 
la  chambre,  Sanouki  demanda  au  prince  resté  sur  le  yen  dans  quel 
lien  il  avait  trouvé  cet  arbre  dont  la  rare  l)eauté  lui  semblait  une 
merveille.  Le  deuxième  mois  de  l'avant  dernière  année,  lui  répondit 
le  prince,  je  m'embarquai  à  Naniwa  et  m'élançai  sur  le  Grand 
Océan.  Mon  bateau  voguait  dans  une  direction  inconnue.  J'étais 
l)icii  décidé  à  ne  ])lus  vi\re,  si  je  ne  réussissais  pas  ilans  mon 
entreprise.  Je  laissai  aller  mon  bateau  au  gré  du  vent  incnn«:- 
tant,  persuadé  que  si  je  devais  mourir,  je  ne  pouvais  échapper  ü  mon 
destin,  et  que  si  je  devais  trouver  l'île  de  Hauraï,  J'y  aborderais.  Mon 
bateau  errait,  jouet  faible  des  grandes  vagues.  Quand  je  fus  sorti 
de  la  tner  du  Japon,  tantôt  de  fortes  lames  me  soulevaient  et  me^rcjetaient 
comme  si  elles  allaient  m  engloutir  dans  leur  sein  ei  se  refermer  sur  moi, 
tantôt  j'étais  poussé  par  des  orages  épouvantables  sur  des  rives  ignorées, 
tantôt  je  me  voyais  assailli  de  génies  malfaisants  qui  me  voulaient  tuer, 

*  L'ou<:longhé  est  la  fleur  que  Kagouya  avait  demandée, 
t  Le  yen  Lst  une  espèce  de  haioon  qui  9e  trouve  sor  une  bce  Ott  sur  pluifeoi» 
(aces  de  la  maison  japonaise. 
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ou  perdu  dans  cette  baute  mer  où  Teau  à  mes  yeux  se  confondait  avec 

le  ciel  :  que  de  ffiis  siiri,nrent  autour  de  moi  de  ces  monstres  hideux  sans 
nom  dans  les  hn.<;ues  humaines  et  par  qui  je  me  sentais  déjà  déchiré. 
Lorsque  je  venais  à  naviguer  sur  utie  onde  peu  profonde,  je  recueillais 
des  coquillages  dont  je  me  nourrissais  péniblement  Je  connus  aussi 
des  jours  de  maladie  sur  l'immense  nappe  liquide  où  je  m'étais  aven- 
turé seul  :  et  alors.  <?ans  pen^onne  pour  me  sois^ner,  je  confiais  ma  fortune 
à  mon  frêle  esquif.  Au  bout  de  500  jours,  vers  1  heure  du  dragon,*  mon 
oeil  découvrit  quelque  chose  dans  h  lointain  reculé.  Je  regardai 
attentivement  par  la  fenêtre  de  mon  em  bare  ai  ion.  Cétait  comme  une 
montagne  émergeant  et  flottant  à  la  surface  des  i^aux.  |crccon  nus  une 
île.  Les  divers  monts  que  le  rapprochement  ofl'rii  L^ratluellcmenl  à  ma 
vue,  me  parurent  élevés  et  beaux.  Si  c'était  là  1  ilc  <iuc  je  cherche 
depuis  si  longtemps,  pensai -je  aussitôt  avec  un  tressaillement  Crai- 
gnant cependant  d'y  atterrir,  j'en  fis  le  tour  pendant  trois  jours  et  l'obser- 
vai. J'aperçu?  une  femme  vêtue  comme  une  créature  céleste  qui 
venait  des  munlagucs  j)uiser  de  l'eau  dan«;  une  îa>se  en  argent.  Je 
m'enhardis  alors  à  descendre  et  allant  à  elle,  je  lui  dcnundai  le  nom  de 
cette  terre.  "  H  am  aï,  me  répondit-elle."  A  ce  nom,  jugez  de  mon  0^ 
contentement  Qui  nous  parle  aimsi.^  ajoutai-je. — Mon  nom  est 
Ilûkammouri,  répond  it -elle,  et,  sur  !e  charn]».  rentra  dans  les  înontag- 
nes  qui,  ä  ce  que  j'ai  observé,  sont  partout  à  pic.  l'ai  contourné  le 
pied  de  ces  montagnes  où  j'ai  vu  des  plantes  quon  ne  voit  pas 
ailleurs  et  plusieurs  rivières  de  couleur  d'or,  d'argent  ou  de  violette  qui, 
sortant  des  vallées,  cheminaient  vers  la  mer  Sur  ces  cours  d'eau  sont 
jetés  des  ponts  en  tama  nttprès  destpiels  s'élèvent  des  arbres  eti  i^rand 
nombre,  éliacelaui^  à  éblouir,  et  dont  vous  ne  pouvez  avoir  aucune  idée 
par  celui  que  j'ai  apporté  et  qui  est  Tun  des  premiers  que  j'ai  vus,  ne 
voulant  pas  différer  de  satisfaire  au  désir  de  celle  qui  possède  m<ni  cœur, 
nulle  moutaî^ne  ne  peut  être  comparée  en  beauté  à  celles  là,  mai  rien 
ne  pouvait  me  retenir,  je  me  suis  reinbnn|ué  avec  l  arbre  et  grâce  à  un 
vent  favorable  je  revis  nos  bords  aprè.->  4u<;>  juurs  de  navigation.  J'ai 
débarqué  hier  à  Naniwa,  exaucé  dans  ma  prière  et  j'arrive  mes'  habits 
encore  humitlcs  de  la  brise  marine. 

 Le  diseurs  fini,  le  vieillard  s'inclina,  en  murmurant  d'un  ton 

approbalif  ces  vcts  : 

J'ai  cherche  dans  la  forêt  de  bambous 
Pendant  un  aussi  grand  nombre  d'années 
(^iie  ces  bambous  ont  de  nœuds, 

A  la  fin  j'en  trouvai  un  aux  nœuds  détestables. 

Le  prince,  ayant  saisi  la  pensée  du  vieillard,  lui  dit  que  depuis 


•  A  cette  éjHXjuc,  en  Asie,  les  heures  Otaient  an  nombre  de  12.  Comme  dans  le 
ycHÎia^i  c  '^rv:,  des  noms  d'aminaux  servaient  A  les  distinguer.  La  pr<.uuèto  heure 
àtaii  odle  du  rat  cl  commcnvait  à  minuit  ,pt\is  .yenaknt  .oeUes  du  bœuf,  du  tigjn^de 
b  chèvre,  du  dragon,  du  serpent,  du  cbevài,  do  mouton,  dis  singe,  du  coq,  du  cbfisfi'  et 
do  sanglier   L'Iieore  do  dragon  00m men  çait  donc  ven  10  tieores. 
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longtemps  en  proie  à  la  tristesse,  il  sentait  son  cœur  se  calmer,  et  il 

lui  récita  à  son  tour  cette  v  '^ie  : 

Si  aujourü  bui  se  sèchent 

Ces  manches  si  longtemps  moillétrs  par  mes  larmeSt  • 
Cette  s!  gronde  tristenaae  que  j'eus  Jnsqoi  d 
Sera  \  jamais  oubliée. 
A  ce  moment  six  personnes  arrivèrent  ensemble  à  l'^trée  du  niwa'*' 

et  l'une  d'entre  elles  portant  une  lettre  au  l^out  d'un  baton  dit  :  "Je 
suis  le  clief  des  ouvriers  de  la  Cour  Impériale  auxquels  vous  ave/  fait 
faire  un  arbre  en  tama.  Il  nous  a  laliu  un  millier  de  jouis  et  des  efforts 
sans  nombre  pour  exécuter  cttee  commande,  et  le  salaire  promis  ne  nous 
a  pas  encore  lté  donné.  Donnez  le  nous  pour  que  je  le  partage  entre 
mes  ouvriers  et  moi.  "  Kl  la  dessus  i!  tendit  la  lettre  au  vieillard  qui 
tort  surpris  les  écoutait  incliné.  Non  moins  étonné,  le  prince  se  sentait 
aiicauiu.  Kagouya  ayant  entendu  cette  révélation,  dit  au  vieillard  de 
prendre  la  lettre,  ce  qu'il  fit,  et  il  lut 

"  Le  prince  s'est  enfermé  avec  nous,  ouvriers,  pendant  plus  de  mille 
jours  et  il  nous  a  commandé  de  faire  sous  ses  yeux  un  arbre  en  tama. 
en  échange  de  certaines  fonctions,  qu'il  nous  octroierait  quand  l  arbre 
serait  fini.  D'après  ce  que  nous  avons  appris  dernièrement,  cette 
œuvre  est  destinée  à  Mlle  agouya,  la  maîtresse  du  prince,  qui  a  manifesté 
le  désir  de  l'avoir.  Aussi  venons-nous  demandera  cette  jeune  personne 
de  nous  donner  la  récompense  qtii  nous  a  été  promise.  " 

Agouya,  qui  jusque  là  avait  paru  triste,  rayonna  de  joie  à  la 
demande  des  ouvriers,  et  appelant  Sanouki,  elle  lui  dit:  "Je  ]>ensais  que 
c'était  vraiment  un  arbre  de  l'ile  de  Ilauraî,  mais  rendez  à  cet  homme 
qui  m'a  indij^ncment  trompé  l'instrument  de  sa  fourbe." 

"Rieu  n'est  plus  facile  que  de  le  lui  rendre,  luaiuteuant  (jue  nous 
connaissons  la  vérité,"  dit  le  viellard  qui  avait  compris,  et  la  jeune  fille, 
toujours  rayonnante  de  joie,  répondit  à  la  poèse  du  prince  par  cette 
autre  : 

En  croyant  ce  qu'il  disait, 

Je  regardais  1  arbre  qu'il  avait  apporté; 

Comme  ses  paroles 

Le  tama  était  faux 

Et  le  prince  qui  se  \  oyait  ainsi  déshonoré  n'osait  ni  rester  ni  partir. 

Il  profit  du  crépuscule  qui  déployait  alors  son  voile  et  il  s'escjuiva  secrète- 
ment, tandis  (jue  la  jeune  fille  disait  aux  ouvriers  qui  rcstaiuent 
toujours  :  '  Vous  êtes  des  hommes  dont  je  suis  fort  contente"  et  clic  leur 
donna  une  forte  récompense  que  les  ouvriers  emportèrent  ense  disant 
dans  leur  satisfàcticm  :  "Cette  personne  est  bien  telle  que  nous  nous  la 
figurions.''  Kn  route  ils  recontrcrent  le  prince  qui  les  attendait  et  qui  les 
battit  jus(ju'au  san^  :  ils  s'enfuirent  abandonnant  la  récompense  reçue, 
qui  ainsi  ne  leur  prolila  pa.s.  Kt  resté  .seul  le  prince  disait  ;  "Quelle 
honte  pour  moi  !  Je  ne  la  pourrai  jamais  effacer  !  Non-seulement  je  ne 

*  \jc  niwa  se  trouve  entre  la  grille  et  la  maison,  comme  le  jardin  ou  la  cour  dans 
kl  propriétéd'  Europe. 
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tioaveiai  jamais  le  chemin  du  cœur  de  Kagouya  mais  encore,  que 
paraîtrai-je  aux  yeux  du  inonde  ?  Et  plein  de  cette  pensée,  il  se  perdit 

dans  les  montagnes.  Tous  les  ^iens  alléernt  à  sa  recherche,  mais  nul  ne 
trouva  seà  traces,  ignorant  s  il  était  encore  vivant  ou  s'il  avait  cherché  un 
refuge  dans  la  mort 

L'action  du  print*  1  I  >nné  naissance  à  la  location  Tamashakanarou 
signifiant  la  fuite  de  l'âme,  c'est  à  dire  que  l'âme  enoie,  le  cœur  se  desdle. 

IV. 

L  Oudaijin  Abé  appartenait  à  une  famille  très  riche  et  très  puis- 
sante. Il  écrivit  au  chef  d'un  ^bateau  de  Morokoshi  ancré  dans  le  port 
nne  lettre  où  il  le  priait  de  lui  procurer  coûte  que  coûte  Ille  Manteau  en 

peau  de  rat  incombustible.  Abé  roudaïjTn  lui  envoya  telle  lettre  par  son 
plus  fidèle  serviteur  (jui  devait  accom])agncr  le  navii^alcur  et  qui  était 
porteur  de  beaucoup  d'or.  L'homme  de  Morokoshi,  après  avoir  reçu 
î'aigmt  et  prit  connaissnnce  de  la  lettre,  répondit  à  Abé. 


Le  'rciiiurNA(;oN,  Ishi.nokami  tombe  en  cuercuant 

LE  KOYASHOUGAI. 


"Ce  manteau  en  peau  de  rat  incombustible  n'e.xiste  pas  dans 
notre  pays,  car  nous  ne  l'avons  jamais  vu  (juoiquc  nous  en  ayons 
cependant  entendu  parier.  Si  je  puis  me  l'y  procurer,  vous  1  aurez  par  le 
prochain  bateau.  Cètte  marchandise  a  peut-être  él^  apportée  dn  Tnid^  ^  ^■ 
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kou.    Je  consulterai  à  ce  sujet  les  hommes  saints  de  ce  pays  et  ferai 

tout  mon  possible  pour  vous  contenter.  Dans  le  cas  où  mes  recherches 
semient  infructueuses,  je  vous  reiulrai  votre  argent  que  je  remettrai  au 
retour  à  votre  serviteur."  Le  bateau  fit  voile  pour  MorokoshL 
Quand  Abé  eut  appris  son  retour,  il  envoya  à  son  fidèle  ser\'iteur  an  ex- 
cellent  cheval  aux  pieds  rapides  pourqu'il  fSt  plus  tôt  dans  la  Capitale, 
Ce  serviteur,  qui  ne  mit  qtic  sept  jours  pour  fr.uu  hir  la  distance  entre 
Tsoukoushi  et  In  <  rij)il;ile,  remit  à  son  maître  la  lettre  suivante, 

"J'ai  liiil  chercher  le  manteau  en  question,  11  m'a  été  dit  qu'il  n'est 
pas  facile  de  se  le  procurer.  Un  saint  de  Tèndjiku,  l'a  dit^on,  apporté 
ici  et  il  se  trouvait  dans  un  monastère  des  Utontagnes  de  l'ouest  J'ai 
demandé  an  «rouverneur  de  la  province  la  permission  de  l'acquérir,  mais 
ce  fonctionnaire  m'a  fait  rcp-uKlre  que  la  somme  que  j'en  offrais  ne 
suffisait  pas,  et  pour  l'avoir,  j'ai  été  o't)iigé  de  mettre  50  ryau  de  ma 
poche.  Envoyez-moi  ces  ryau,  car  avant  le  retour  du  bateau  vous 
recevrez,  ce  fameux  manteau  si  vous  ne  voulez  pas  mettre  ce  supplé- 
ment, vrnî>  me  renverrez  la  marchandise.  " — Après  nvnjr  lu  cette  lettre, 
l  oudaijni  se  dit  ;  Poui-  50  rios  de  plus,  ce  n  est  pas  une  attaire,  je  vais  les 
envoyer.  Et  tout  heureux,  il  se  prosterna  juscpi'  à  terre  dans  la  direction 
lie  ^^orukoshipou^  addresser  ses  remerciments  au  Ciel  Puis  il  regarda 
la  boite  faite  en  rouri  de  toutes  couleurs,  et  ajMès  l'iiv- -ir  ouverte,  il  ad- 
mira le  manteau  dont  la  coul<  iii  était  d'un  beau  Men  téle~;te  et  dost  le 
tissu  éuiil  de  poils  de  rat.  Cela  semi)lait  en  eß'ei  être  1  objet  du  monde 
le  plus  précieux  \a  beauté  même  en  était  plus  merveilleuse  que  sa 
propriété  d'incombusitibilité.  Aussi,  dans  son  transport,  l'oudaïjîn  Abé 
s'écriat  il:  "  Quoi  de  surprenant  qu'elle  ait  voulu  l'avoir.  !"  1!  remitle 
manteau  dans  sa  boite,  qu'il  attacha  aux  branches  d'un  arbre,'  puis  il 
*  revêtit  son  plus  beau  costume,  et  plein  de  l'idée  qu'il  verrait  le  soir 
même  son  rêve  devenir  use  réalité,  il  composa  cette  poésie  : 

Le  flamme  de  mon-  cceur 

N':i  1  u  Virülcr  Cl.'  miintc-au, 
Vous  le  mettrez  aujourU  hui, 
Et  mes  manches  s^heront 

L'Oudaïjïn  arri\a  à  la  porte  »tlc  celle  qu'il  aimait  avec  si»n  manteau 
et  la  poésie.  Le  \ieux  Sanouki  vent  sur  le  seuil,  reçut  le  tout  qu'il 
présenta  à  Kagouya  qui  dit  r  "  En  vérité,  c'est  un  beau  travail,  mais 
suis  je  sûre  de  n'être  pas  encore  trompée  ?  " 

N  importe,  répondit  le  vieillard.  Faisons  entrer  l'oudailm,  car 
jamais  on  n'a  vu  pareil  manteau  dans  le  monde.  Qui  vous  empêche  de 
le  tenir  pour  authentique }  Il  ne  feut  pas,  mon  enfant,  lasser  le  monde 
par  des  exigences  semblables. 

Et  ce  disant,  il  fît  entrer  l'oudaïjîn  et  la  vieille  é]ir)usc  de  Sanouki 
crut  elle  aussi  qu'elle  allait  enfin  voir  le  jour  bienheureux  de  l'union 
qu'elle  rêvait 

 Oui,  dit  la  belle  Kagouya,  si  ce  manteau  peut  sortir  indemne  do 

feu,  lui  qui  par  la  beauté  est  peut  être  unique  sur  terr,  je  me  rendrai. 
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 ^Vous  avez  raison,  dit  Sanouki  et  il  rap])Orta  i  Abé  les  paroles  de  la 

jeurc  fille,  et  cchiici  dit  :  '*  On  ne  ?;r\urait  trouver  cet  objet  ilans  tout 
Morokoshi.  Je  ne  1  ;ii  ]>n  a\(nr  (ja  cn  iiflTronlant  tics  peines  sans  nombre. 
Que  mademoiselle  Kaguuya  le  livre  bien  vite  à  i  acliun  tlii  ieu  pour 
qu'il  en  sorte  triomphant 

Et  sur  l'ordre  de  son  enfant,  Sanouki  le  jeta  au  milieu  des  flammes 
qui  lo  consumèrent  comme  un  simple  moroenu  de  papier. 
 Ce  manteau  n'est  pas  celui  de  peau  île  rat  incombustible,  dit  sim- 
plement Kagcuya, 

Et  voyant  le  manteau  consumé,  Abé  resta  pétrifié  et  p&le  comme 
l'herbed'  automne,  et  il  reçut  de  Kaguoya  heureuse  d'être  débarrassée 
encore  de  ce  poursuivant  trompeur,  la  poésie  suivante  : 

Si  j'avais  su  que  ce  mnntcnn 
15  ru  fit  sans  rndme  laisser  de  trace, 
I  .a  I :cns6s  mine  de  le  mettra  au  fou 
Ne  me  serait  pas  venue 

La  p<x\sie  lue.  l'oudaïjïn  repartit.  La  renommée  avait  déjà  pnMié 
qu  ;n  an;  aj»porté  un  manteau  en  pcnu  de  rat  incombustible,  roudaijin 
Abé  avait  été  agréé  par  Kagouya  Mais  un  des  gens  de  sa  suite  assura 
qu'il  n'en  était  rien  et  que  le  manteau  ayant  été  brûlé,  le  i)rojet  d'Abé 
tétait  consumé  lui  aussi  avec  les  flammes. 

De  cette  histoire  tiatc  l'expression  <rAén.i5!n  jjonr  tout  ce  qui  fait  le  f-,^ 
lié  t  sjx.ir  (I^  mol  Aenashi  signifiant  sans  résistance,  et  s'api)liquant  au 
manteau). 

V. 

Le  Daïnai;on  Ohlomo  appela  î')n>  lcux  (pii  le  scrx'aient  et  leur  dit  : 
"  Pan^  la  létc  du  tlrai,'un  est  une  buule  brillante  de  5  eoiilrnr^.  Celui 
d'entre  vous  que  me  l'apportera,  pourra  demander  et  lairc  tout  ce  qu'il 
voudra  !  " 

En  entendant  cet  ordre  tous  les  serviteuis  se  dirent  entre  eux  :  '  *  Cet 
ordre  est  respectable.    Mais  il  n'est  pas  facile  à  exécuter,  surtout  sur  un 

draijon  v5\ant". 

 i  oui  serviteur  digne  ce  m^m,  repartit  Ohlomo,  doit  obéir,  fût-ce  au 

Erix  de  sa  vie.  Ce  n'est  pas  seulement  en  Tèndjikou  ni  en  Moro- 
oshi  que  l'on  peut  trouver  celle  boule,  N'ya-t-il  pas  dans  ce  pa}'S'd 
des  dragons  qui  montent  au  ciel  et  qui  en  tlcscendent?  D'où  vient  que 
vous  osez  dire  cpie  l'ordre  e-^t  diftlcile  à  exécuter. 
— — Nous  1  exécuterons,  ilit  l  un,  quoi  qu  il  doue  arriver. 

 La  réputation  que  vous  aurez  de  fldèles  serviteurs  passesi  ainev  à 

l'avenir,  reprit  le  I  )aHiai;<^>n  exultant,  pour  la  honte  de  ceux  qui  peu%'ent 
s'opposer  à  la  volonté  du  maître. 

 —Yx  stîr  «  et  ordre,  Ohtom*  >  les  c  vtll^:é^lia  en  leur  distribuant  pour  vi\  re 

durant  leur  entreprise  tout  ce  qu  il  avait  clie/.  lui  tie  soie,  de  coton  et 
d'aiigent,  et  en  leur  disant  dß  ne  pas  revenir  avant  de  l'avoir  menée  à 
bonne  feu  et  qu'en  il  ferait  les  attendant  l'ImoT.    Les  serviteurs  s'éloi* 
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gnércijicn  sc  murmuraut,  "  Piiisqu  il  nouü  dit  de  ne  pas  reparaître  a\aui 
d'avoir  satis&it  à  son  caprice  amoureux,  nous  allons  nous  diriger  dans 
la  direction  vers  Ia(iuelle  nous  sommes  tournés.  Et,  après  s'être  partagé  ce 
qucleuravait  donné  celui  auquel  ils  adressaient  ce  reproche.ils  nllèrent,  los 
uns  se  cacher  chez  eux,  les  autres  où  il  leur  plue  tout  pleins  de  celte  vénté 
qu'un  père  ne  doit  pas  plus  ordonner  à  son  fils  ce  qui  est  déraisonnable 
(^u'un  maître  à  son  serviteur.  Le  daînagon,  jugeant  qu'une  maison 
ordinaire  ne  saurait  convenir  à  une  personne  comme  Kagouya.  enfit  con- 
struire imc  d'une  magnificence  incroyable.  Les  colonnes  et  les  mnrs 
étaient  laquésûtjJorcs  luxueusement,  le  toit  était  recouvert  avec  un  fort  bon 
goût  de  fils  HedilTérentes  couleurs.  Quant  à  la  distribudon  et  à  l'ameuble- 
ment intérieurs,  il  \'a  sans  dire  (qu'ils  étaient  de  la  dernière  recherche, 
toutes  les  pièces  étaient  ta[>i>N(jc^  d'Aya  et  sur  cotte  étoffe,  le  pißceas 
^  avait  jeté  divers  dessins.  <  K'itomo  qui  slrThagniait  bien  qu'il  allait  s*unir 
a  Ivagauya,  divorça  d'avec  ^a  Icunnie  sans  plus  tarder  el  aiiendait  avec 
imfKitience  ceux  qu'il  avait  envoyés  à  la  recherche  de  la  fameuse  boule. 
Une  année  s'écoula  ainsi,  et  pas  un  de  retour  et  pas  de  nouvelles.  A 
bout  de  ])ntience,  il  partit  suivi  de  quelquesscrvitenrs  et  sons  un  costume 
d'emprunt,  arrivé  au  bord  de  la  mer  de  Naniwa,  il  demanda  aux 
rameurs  qu'il  y  trouva  s'ils  n'avaient  pas  entendu  dire  que  les  serviteurs 
du  Daïnagou  Ohtomo  avaient  tué  le  dragon  et  pris  la  boule  renfermée 
dans  la  tête  du  monstre. 

 -Quelle  plaisanterie  nous  racontez  vous  là  1  répondirent  ils .'  Quel 

bateau  a  jamais  transporté  de  telles  gens  ? 

- — -Vous  n'êtes  ([ue  des  lâchesî  vociféra  Olilom".  Vous  parlez  ainsi, 
parce  que  vous  ne  savez  rien.  Qu'un  dragon  vienne  ici  et  il  éprouvera 
la  force  de  mon  arc  I  Je  ne  veux  pas  attendre  plus  longtemps  des  gens 
dont  le  retour  tarde  et  me  fait  mourir,  et  je  veux  aller  moi-même  i  leur 
rencontre.  T't  là-desMis  le  Daïnagou  s'embaïqua  Son  bateau  erra  sur 
V-  toutes  les  iners,  il  se  perdu  bien  loin  et  atteignit  la  merde  Tsonkotmhi. 
Un  uragc  épouvantable  survint  :  le  temps  devint  tombrê,  le  bateau, 
ballotté  par  les  vents  furieux  voyant  dans  des  direcdons  diffeiénte  et  in- 
connues, des  i)aqucis  de  lames  submergaient  l'esquif,  ou  le  balayacient 
en  se  tordant.  Le  tonnerre  précédé  de  formidables  et  ful^^tirants  éclairs 
grondait  au  dessus  de  la  tête  comme  s'il  allait  tomber  pour  ccra>er 
le  téméraire.  Atterré  Ohtomo  bégayait  :  "Jamais,  je  n'ai  vu  semblable 
chose.  '  Qii'allous  nous  devenir. 

 "  Depuis  que  nous  naviguons,  dirent  les  rameuis,  jamais  nous 

n'avons  rencontré  chose  pareille.  .Si  par  bonheur  nous  ne  nous 
nhimons  pas  dans  les  floLs,  nous  serons  écrasés  du  tonnerre.  Dieu 
pour  nous  sauver  devrait  nous  pousser  vers  la  mer  du  Sud.  Hélas  I  nous 
trouverons  certainement  la  mort  i  servir  un  maître  aussi  fou."  Et  les 
matelots  accompagnèrent  ces  plaintes  de  leurs  pleurs,  et  le  daïnajc^n 
leur  dit  en  rendant  ce  (|u  il  avait  mani^é  :  "  Pourquoi  cette  parole  clans 
la  bouche  d'homme^  aiixc[uels  il  se  fiiut  confier  sur  mer  comme  aux 
parois  de  la  montagne  où  l'on  s'appuie  !  " 
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 Qnc  pou\x>ii8-nou8  £ure?  répliquèrent  les  rameuis,  nous  qui  ne 

sommes  pas  Dieu  ?  Le  vent  muirit  avec  fureur,  les  vagues  déferlent  avec 
plus  de  rnî^e.  le  tonnerre  j^roiulc  ;  il  va  tomber  sur  nous,  car  vous 
cherchez  à  tuer  un  dragon.  Prions  Dieu,  prions  Dieu,  car  c'est  le 
dtagon  qai  déchaineies  âéments  contre  nous/'  Le  daïnagon  dit  en 
pri^:  **  Ecoutez  ni<»»  dieu  des  flots,  esprit  des  ondes  1  Ecoutez  l'homme 
au  cœur  enfantin  et  faible  qui  voulait  tuer  le  dragon.  ]e  vous  jure  que 
je  n'agiterai  plus  un  seul  de  vus  cheveux  marins.  Kt  debout,  le  daïnagon 
répéta  mille  fois  ce  serment,  et  comme  par  enchantement,  letonnerre 
allait  grondant  de  moins  en  moins,  le  temps  allait  s'écloaicissantde  plus 
en  plus.  Mais  le  vent  continuait  toujours  de  souffler.  "C'était  bien 
l'effet  de  la  colère  du  drag^on,  dirent  les  rameurs.  Le  vent  est  favorable 
à  présent  "  Le  daïnagon  ne  les  entendait  pas.  Après  trois  ou  quatre 
jours  que  dura  ce  temps,  le  baleau  atterrit  On  inspecta  la  plage.  On 
étiiità  Akashi  dans  la  province  de  Harima,  tandis  que  le  daïnagon 
pensait  avoir  louché  la  cAtc  opposer  de  la  mer  du  Sud.  Il  restoii 
mélancoliquement  touché.  Ixs  rameur»  allèrent  déclarer  aux  autorités 
qu'ils  appartenaient  à  un  bateau  égaré.  gouverneur  vint  reconnaitre 
le  bateau.  Ne  pouvant  se  lever,  Ohtomo  restait  toujours  étendu  dans 
le  fond  du  vaisseau.  On  étendit  une  natte  dans  une  fi>rêt  de  pins 
voisine  et  on  y  transfiorta  Ohtomo.  Celui-ci  ne  se  croyait  pas  sur  le 
l)ord  opposé  tic  la  mer  du  Sud  et  il  se  leva  avec  i)eine.  Il  avait  l'air 
noble  !  le  ventre  guntlé  ci  les  yeu.\  de  prune.  En  le  regardant  le 
gouverneur  se  mit  à  rire.  Ohtomo  le  pria  de  lui  fidre  faire  une  chaise 
à  porteurs  pour  le  reconduire  chez  lui.  Comme  les  serviteurs  qu'il 
a\  ait  envoyés  à  la  recherche  de  la  boule  du  dragon  apprirent  sa  venu^ 
ils  se  présentèrent  à  lui. 

"  Nous  hésitions  à  nous  présenter  de\*ant  votis,  dirent  ils,  n'ayant  pu 
nous  procurer  celle  fameuse  boule.  Nous  pensons  bien  que  maintenant 
vous  ne  nous  chasserez  plus  de  votre  prfâcnce  pour  ne  l'avoir  point 
trouvée,  car  vous  ave/  vu  vous  même  qu'  il  est  impossible  de  l'axoir." 

 *•  Vous  avez  bien  fait  de  ne  ixiini  apporter  celle  boule,  dit  (  )htomo. 

Le  dragon  est  une  sorte  de  tonnerre  qui  voulait  écraser  mes  compagnons, 
parce  ({uc  je  cherchais  à  lui  ravir  sa  boule.  Que  seiais-je  devenu,  si 
j'a\  ais  moi  même  tué  ce  Dra'^on  ?  Quel  bojdicur,  vous,  cjne  vous  ne 
I  ayez,  pas  tué,  non  plus,  (  "eite  (.i  »{]uinc  tie  Kagouya  poursuivait  ma 
mort  en  me  demandant  luie  telle  chuse.  On  ne  me  verra  plus  rôder 
autour  de  sa  maison.  Vous  non  plus,  vous  n'irez  plus  jamais.  '*  Et  le 
daîna^n  partagea  le  reste  de  ses  bien^  entr*  ceux  de  sa  suite  (|ui 
n'avaient  rien  fait  pour  aller  conquérir  la  boule  liu  dra!j;on.  '"t  la  r»remiere 
épouse  d'Ohtomo  ^\\x\\  avait  quitté,  rit  si  fort,  en  apprenant  la  chose  qu'elle 
sen  (it  mal  au  ventre.    Le  toit  de  la  maison  recouvert  de  fils  de  toutes 


(I)  Ayant  beaucoup  pleure,  ses  yeux  étaient  gonflé  comme  des pniDca. 
(2]  Ana  (aetata  ceut  dine  **  InsapportaUe "  I.e  danagon  trouia  insopfwrtaUe 
la  moqaeric  qa'nn  lui  adressa. 

(3)  L'O'hoi  tsooka^  ttt  nn  pavUlon  de  la  R<sldeDoe  Impériale  od  seftit  h  vaitàuB. 
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nuances  fut  pillé  par  les  aigles  qui  y  trouvèrent  de  (juoi  faire  leurs  nidSy 
Dans  le  monde  les  nns  disaient  :  "  Ix  daïnagou  a  trouvé  la  boule  du 
dragon  ? — Non  répétaient  les  autres,  mais  il  a  ajouté  à  ses  yeux  '  '  deux 
boules"  semblables  à  des  prunes.'^** 

Le  daTnagon  dil  :  "  Ana  taégata.  "  Cest  depuis  cette  époque  que 
court  cette  expression  pour  caractériser  eaux  qui  demandent  l'absurde. 

G.  YOSHIDA. 

(à  Sunrc). 


^  TOSH1-NO.ICHI,  OR  THE  ANNUAL  FAIR,* 

Spiiiiggone,  Summer  passed,  and  while  our  minds  still  linger  over 
the  beauty  of  autumnal  days,  the  snow  has  visited  us  here  and  there. 
Ah  !  in  truth,  "Time's"  swift  current  bears  us  on,  to  the  verge  of  the 
old  year  before  we  are  conscious  of  iL 

At  the  close  of  every  year,  we  have  "Toshi-no-lchi"  (Animal  Fair) 
at  dillerent  parts  of  the  city  a  reference  to  which  was  made  in  The 
Far  East  of  last  year.  It  is  ray  object  now  to  give  a  fuller  descrip- 
tion of  the  custom.  The  origin  of  this  fair  or  market  dates  far  back, 
but  until  a  century  ago,  the  fair  was  only  held  near  the  Kwannon 
Teni{)îc  at  Asaknsa.  The  reason  for  such  market  was  that  the  people 
being  busily  occupied  from  morning  till  night,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
have  not  much  time  left  for  running  here  and  there  to  get  various  things 
necessary  to  celebrate  the  new  year.  In  olden  times  the  things  sold  at 
^  "  ToshUtio  Ichi  "  were  only  such  as  were  needed  for  the  celebration  of 
the  new  year  ;  hut  now-a-days,  cvcrythinq;  nia\'  be  bought  at  these 
markets.  In  former  days,  at  the  front  of  the  famous  Asakusa  Temple, 
there  was  a  gate  called  "  Thunder  Gate/'  On  each  side,  there  was  an 
■«^  image  of  a  fri<,ditful  looking  thun.dfir  jQod  with  a  drum  on  its  back. 
Two  clii)  from  this  gate  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  the  dealers  put  up 
their  shops  and  invited  customers.  Botii  samurr»i  and  business  people 
of  old  Yedo  came  from  every  direction  to  make  purchases.  The 
crowd  was  so  great  that  old  people  and  childrencould  with  difficulty 

Siss.  This  market  was  held  for  two  days,  theiyth  and  i8th  of 
ecember  indeed  through  the  nights  too  ;  and  it  was  frequented 
by  purchasers  not  only  through  the  day  but  from  evening  till 
dawn.  Tiic  bustling  throng  of  the  "  Kwannon  "  market  was  well  cx- 
presssd  in  a  poem  sa)  ing,  "  Ichi  no  hito,  hito  yori  idété  bito  ni  tru  "  (men 
of  the  market,  coming  out  of  the  men,  enter  again  into  the  men).  But 
about  ninety  years  ago,  the  maiket  in  Asakusa  became  le^s  prosperou."  ; 
the  reason  was  that  the  various  merchants  seeing  the  amount  of  busi- 
iicss  done  in  the  Kwannon  market  began  to  place  their  booths  in  the 


*  A  view  of  Ike  Toihl'DO>Iclii  is  reprcacnted  b  the  frontiipieee. 
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streets  till  at  last  the  space  occupied  by  the  market  was  extended  more 
and  more.  This  cauted  great  marmais  fh>m  the  people  living  near  ; 
and  moreover,  as  the  crowd  was  so  laige,  quarrels  and  contentions 


TOSitI  NO  ICHI. 


naturally  arose.  Accordingly  ihe  Tokugawa  Government  made  regula- 
tions about  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  market  ;  but  the  dealers 
consulted  and  petitioned  the  authorities  for  permission  to  open  markets 
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at  other  places,  giving  a  reason  that  Asakusa  being  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  city,  it  was  very  inconvenient  for  those  coming  from  the 
direction  of  Azabu,  Aka&aka,  Kojimachi,  etc.  The  Government  there- 
fore gave  permission  to  open  niarkeU  at  four  other  places,  namelfr,  Kan* 
da-Myôjin,  Fukagawa-Hachiman,  Atago  at  Shiba,  and  Kojimachi  Ten- 
jfn.  The  "Toshi-no-Ichi"  were  immediately  set  up  in  these  pfaces,  and 
were  no  less  prosperous  those  that  at  Asakusa-Kwannon.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Asakusa-maiket  received  a  faint  blow,  and  its  prosperity  declin- 
ed a  little.  However,  it  still 
holds  the  first  place  even 
now  among  allmarkets  of 
the  kind.  Afterwards,  when 
the  restrictions  were  a  little 
loosened,  the  dealers  fixed 
the  days  well  in  ordernot  to 
clash  with  cachother;  so  the 
markets  conitnence  on  the 
tenth  ol  December  and  con- 
cludewith  the  fair  at  Shiba 
on  the  24th  and  25th.  Be- 
sides these  five  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  two  others 
at  Yotsuya-Tennö  and 
Shinagai^hTennAi 

The  merchants  who 
have  their  stalls  at  "  Toshi- 
no-lchi  "  are  somewhat  diffe- 
rent from  other  merchants. 
They  have  no  hesitation  in 
demanding  a  much  higher 
price  than  they  intend  10 
take  ;  but  as  their  customers 
know  this,  if  they  are  good  at 
bargaining,  they  may  buy 
cheaply,  of  though  inex- 
perienced buyers  often  pay 
dearly.  It  may  seem  rather 
Strange  how  the  merchanti 
at  these  markels»  sometimes» 
sell  their  wares  cheaper  than 
cost  price.  But  there  is  a 
reason  for  this;  July  and 
December  are  the  two  great  settling  days  in  Japan  ;  all  ftcconnts  mutt 
be  squared  up  twice  a  year  ;  if  the  small  merchants  neglected  to  pay 
their  entire  accounts  with  the  wholesale  dealers  at  his  time,  the  latter 
would  refuse  them  any  further  credit    However  hard  may  il  be  to 


Shi  MR  Nawa. 
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or  pines  plaçed  ai  the  ^«^te.i^i  pro-. 


find  the  money,  ilic\  must  do  it,  therefore  many  sacrifice  their  goods, 
even  scllinj^  then  under  cost  price  ;  so  that  the  wholesale  dealers  may 
not  refuse  to  sell  to  them  in  the  following  ye^r.  Thence  comes  :he 
saying  that  one  yen  at  the  end  of  a  year  is  equal  to  five  ai  the  new  year. 

The  chieC things  sold  at  the  "  Toshi.no  ichi'*  are  ''Kadomatsu^ 
(gaie^pine),  ' '  Shimenawa  "  (a  straw-rope),  *' Hagoita''  (faattle-dors),  and 
**'B^iaM^!^*i^^"  (devil-driving  bow), 

T  lie  origin  of  the  "Kadornaisu" 
bably  very  ancient  ;  we  know  by  the 
poems  of  Korerouné  and  Takanori 
that  the  gale-pines  were  in  use  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  From 
thcîf  poetr) ,  we  learn  that  in  those 
days,*  the- pines  were  generally  used, 
but  some  chose  willuws  instead, 
hourly  years  laler,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Horikawa,  a  collection  of 
Japanese  poems  "Horikawa  hyaku- 
ninissfau"  was  made  and  in  this  collec- 
tion, vie  find  some  poems  on  the 
"Kadornaisu."  In  the  poem  of 
Fujiwara  Ak^isnvf'»,  wc  find  :  "  Kado- 
matsu  no  itonaini  utsuru  .sono  hodo 
ni,  haru  akegata  no  yoya  narinuran'' 
(While  busy  dccoiating  the  pines  at 
the  gate,  the  d,\wn  of  the  new  year 
speedily  comes).  And  another  : 
"  Haru  ni  aycru  kono  kadomat^u 
wo  wakekiisuisu,  waré  tno  chiyo 
hen  uclii  ni  irinuru."  (Passing 
through  the  pine  gate  that  has  met 
the  spring  so  gay,  1  loo  have  entered 
into  the  life  of  endlos  3*ear5). 

In  a  record,  we  find  that  the 
secoiul  inner  gale  of  the  palace  was 
decoia'cd  with  jiines,  lieing c* »nsider- 
ed  as  emi>leniatic  of  long  life.  We 
find  a  description  in  a  book  written  about  six  centuries  ago, 
dawning  sky  at  the  new  year  shows  no  change  than  that  of  the  previous 
day,  and  yet,  to  our  minds,  the  whole  universe  seems  changed — new 
nnti  frehh.    The  streets  arc  '^.\\  and  happy  having  pines  decorating 

each  gate  ,"    In  our  days  also,  people  both  high  and  low  have 

pine  decorations  at  the  new  year.  Soipe  begin  to  decorate  as  early  as 
the  soth  of  December,  and  ai  tlie  latest,  they  alt  have  Uiem  by  the  last 
day  of  the  year.  Pines  are  placed  in  pairs,  otie^male  and  one  female  ; 
it  is  also  essential  to  put  the  female  pine  on  the  right  side  and  the  male 
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on  ihe  left  The  "  Kadomatsu  "  is  also  called  a  '  '  Maisuka  zari^  a  |>iue  ^"s» 
décoration.  It  is  used  only  at  the  new  year,  and  in  tfiis  sense,  it  is  a 
lilüe  different  from  the  European  arches  which  are  used  on  various 
occasions.  Sixty  years  ago  the  fa<;fiion  arose  of  adding  bamboo  in  ^ 
decorating.  The  pines  sold  in  the  markets  are  cut  in  the  neigh'Souring 
provinces  and  are  sent  into  the  city  in  boats  and  cars.  Odculaiing  the 
number  of  houses  in  Japan,  (excluding  Formosa)  as  8,004,849  (pro- 
bal>ly  more)  and  every  household  ustugtwo  pairf^  the'pines  needed  on 
thiii  occasion  amount  to  32,019,396. 

ShimeoiäLiva  is  a  sira\v-roi>o  hung  down  before  iiouses  at  tlic  begin- 
ning ofthenew  year.  The  origin  of  this  rope  is  lost  in  antiquity.  Tradi* 
tion  tells  us  the  following  story  :  Amaterasu  Omikami,  or  "  the  Shining 
Goddess  of  Heaven,"  being  provoked  over  tl  e  mischief  of  her  brother, 
hid  herself  in  a  cnve  of  heaven  and  left  the  world  in  perfect  darkness  ; 
one  of  the  gods  went  to  the  cave  and  opening  the  door  led  her  out  Irom 
it.  One  of  the  other  goddesses  placed  a  stta^  -rope  around  the  cave  so 
as  to  prevent  the  shining  goddess  from  enlenng  again.  Since  this  time 
the  >traw-ropes  are  considered  auspicious  and  are  put  up  before  the 
houses  every  new  year.  The  word  "  Shime-nawa  "  is  derived  from 
'^Shiri-kumé-uawa  "  which  means  that  the  end  of  a  rope  is  not  cut  off. 
There  are  several  shapes  of  the  present  **  Shime  nawa,"  but  tlie  fringe 
like  end  is  the  same  as  the  ancient  "  Shirikunae-nawa.''  Entwined  in 
the  rope  are  the  leaves  of  ever  green  tree,  white  papers  cut  i  i  a  certain 
shape  and  a  kind  of  orange^  These  ropes  are  made  of  new  straw, 
made  from  (jceJoTtte  prsent  year. 

As  the  kites  are  for  the  boys,  so  ihc  "  Hagpita"  or  batile-dores  are 
foi  the  girls.  The  one  side  of  the  battle-dore  is  covered  with  brocade 
or  crape  and  it  is  decorated  witli  fi,gnres  mostlv  of  some  famous 
actors.  Tiiese  baUle-tlore.s  ate  the  moat  beauiüul  a:al  most  attractive 
of  all  the  things  sold  at  **  Toshi-no-IchI,"  As  a  kue  is  a  siuuble 
present  for  a  boy  at  the  new  year  so  a  I)aule>dor  and  shuttle-cocks  are 
given  to  the  .twirls.  S  >me  battle-dores  are  four  feet  long  and'^euatifully 
decorated,  but  tliese  are  of  course  only  used  for  ornament 

"  HîM"'^/"i"i  "  or  a  l^w  is  sent  as  a  present  to  a  family  where  they 
have  a  i>oy  under  one  year  old.  This  is  an  old  custom  still  remaining 
to  us.  The  idea  of  this  is  to  drive  away  wit!i  the  bow  and  arrow  all 
the  devils  that  might  come  to  the  boy,  and  thus  to  pray  for  his  happi- 
ness and  long  life. 

Besides  these,  flower  pots,  fruits,  chestnuts,  porcelains,  shoes, 
towels,  and  many  other  things  are  for  sale  at  the  Toshi-no-Ichi." 

T.  K. 
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BARON  MITSUKUKI. 

On  tbe  evening  of  the  29th  ult  Dr.  Rinshô  Mitsnkori,  President 
of  the  Couri  of  Administrative  Litigation  and  member  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  dictî  at  his  own  honse,  in  Tôky*,  at  the  comparatively  early  age 
of  fifty-three.  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  of 
our  country,  and  rendered  great  services  in  connection  with  various 
legal  affairs  of  the  Government,  filling  several  important  posts  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Meiji  era. 

His  name  as  a  learned  jurist  is  well  known,  ne  t  only  in  the  circle  of 
ofiiciaU  and  students  of  law,  but  very  widely  among  the  educated  class 
of  the  country  in  general,  and  certainly  will  be  remembmd  long  by  oar 
posterity.  It  is  with  deep  grief  that  wc  have  to  sketch  his  honoured 
career  as  a  Jurist  in  connection  \\'\(\\  affairs  of  State. 

The  family  of  Mitsukuri  has  been  of  enormous  service  to  tbe 
country  in  recent  times  and  especially  reina!kal)le  in  introducing 
Western  languages  and  civilization  into  the  Empire.  The  Baron  was 
bom  on  the  29th  of  June,  1846,  at  Tsuyama  in  the  province  of  Mima- 
saka,  and  he  received  a  <,'ond  education  and  good  influences  from  his 
grand-father  Gempo  Mitsukuri  ;  for,  his  father  haviu^^  died  during  his 
early  boyhood,  he  was  entirely  brought  up  under  U»e  care  of  his  grand- 
fother.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  latter  was  a  learned  scholar  of  the 
Dutch  language  ;  he  was  also  physician  to  the  Shogun,  and  in  his  later 
days  worked  diligently  in  connection  with  the  negoiiations  with  foreign 
countries  in  tbe  Sbôgun's  Government  It  is  related  of  the  Baron  that 
he  was  very  fond  of  learning  from  childhood*  and  that  while  still  young 
he  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  English,  French,  and  Chinese.  Having 
thus  manifested  his  ability  in  the  c.\x\\  days  he  w;\>  appointcti  ;ui  assist- 
ant Professor  of  the  K.iiseij««  (now  Imperial  Univcrsuyj.  Later  he  was 
sent  to  France  in  the  suite  of  I'okugawa  Minbutayû  and  stayed  there 
three  years,  during  which  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law. 

Returning  home  just  at  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  im- 
mediately summoned  by  the  New  Government,  and  in  July  of  tl:  ■  v 
1868  (first  year  of  Meiji),  appointed  a  translator  h)  the  Gf)veriitnent. 
While  working  \n  that  po.sl  at  Kôbé,  he  established  a  private  school  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  foreign  languages,  to  'which  he  devoted  his 
lebure  time,  bl  the  following  year  he  was  recalled  to  Tokyo,  and  ap 
pointed  to  various  important  posts  in  the  different  Departments  of  the 
Government.  Serving  diligently  in  these  official  posts,  he  was  no  less 
earnest  for  the  cause  of  learning  ;  and  established  again  a  private  school 
at  Kanda,  Tökyö,  where  many  eminent  men  of  to-day  received  their 
education.  During  this  period  he  published  many  works  and  trans- 
lations on  science,  history,  pedag^oj^y,  statistics,  etc.  His  most  noted 
works  "Translation  of  the  French  Code,"  "Comments  on  the  Civil  Law 
of  France  «.^x.,  were  tiM>  produced  at  thai  time  by  the  special  request 
of  the  Government.   His  translations  were  much  appreciated  by  the 
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pxihhc  and  considered  to  be  the  best  authority  at  that  early  time  for 

studying  foreigti  languages. 

It  is  well  known  that  Bargn  Miisukuri  took  a  leading  part  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  the  Japanese  modem  Code  of  Laws,  and 

in  consideration  of  his  merit,  the  honorable  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  ti  c  (invernment  in  May,  iSSB.  In  November 
of  the  same  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  Vice-Minister  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  two  years  afterwards,  appointed  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Peers  by  Imperial  Order.  During  this  time  his 
assiduous  energy  was  spent  chiefly  upon  the  compilatitjii  of  our  Code 
of  I-aws,  occupying  the  post  of  one  of  the  commissioners  for  thai  pur- 
pose. On  the  17th  of  June,  1891,  he  was  appointed  a  Councillor  of 
the  Court  of  Administrative  Litigation,  and  in  May  of  1896  promoted 
to  the  post  of  President. 

In  December  last  year,  he  was  attacked  by  serious  illness  in 
tonirnc  and  sti.>macii,  which  proved  fatal.  The  title  *>(  J^aron  was 
contcned  upon  hint  a.>  .1  reward  for  his  prominent  services  to  the 
country  on  the  ist  inst 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Ue  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
scholars  in  the  recent  judicial  history  of  the  country,  and  considered 
the  greatest  authority  on  l^rcnch  Law.  it  was  largely  owing  to  him  that 
the  idea  of  personal  right  was  propagated  among  our  people,  supplant- 
ing feudal  conce[)iion  of  the  relation  between  the  rulers  and  the  governed. 
His  personal  character  was  gcnile  and  serene  ;  being  very  kind 
tow.irt^s  his  friends,  and  remark  iMy  diligent  in  his  public  serv  ices.  By 
the  way,  we  may  add  here  that  the  Mitsukuri  family  enjoys  a  special 
renown  for  many  notable  scholars  ;  for  Profs»  Dairoku  Ktkuchi,  Kaki^ 
chi  Mitsukuri  and  Gempachi  Mitsukuri  are  his  )ounger  brothers,  being 
respectively  the  prc«^cnt  Vice  Minister  of  I'Iducation,  Professor  of  the 
Imperial  University  and  Professor  of  the  First  High  School. 


^  THE  SUGAR  CANE  IN  FORMOSA. 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  three  great  staple  products  (camphor,  lea  and 

sugar)  in  the  Formosan  island,  and  the  readers  of  Thb  Far  East  may 
be  interested  to  know  sometliini;  about  the  sugar  cane,  so  I  will  try  to 
tell  a  little  about  it  As  it  is  well-known,  the  climate  in  Formosa  is 
%*ery  favorable  for  the  growth  of  vegetables,  accompanied  by  the  natural 
supply  of  water,  and  the  cane  is  cultivated  throughout  the  island  for  the 
purpoiîcs  of  nianufactnring  sugar  and  chewing.  The  native^  there 
con«;ume  the  sugar  cane  in  large  quantities  tor  chewmg,  because  their 
sugar  making  method  is  far  behind  that  of  the  civilized  countries.  It  is 
unknown  when  the  sugar  cane  was  brought  from  China,  but  it  is  only 
forty  years  since  the  sugar  industry  has  attained  its  present  flourishing 
condition  (which  amounts  to  70,000  tons  a  year),  and  three  varieties  of 
the  cane  are  cultivated  there  and  their  names  are  as  follows  : 
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(1)  Tec'-cha  (Bamboo-cane). 

(2)  Rau-cha  (Wax-cnne). 

(3)  Kam-clia  (Red-canc), 

'lec-cha  is  very  strong  cane,  uilh  slender  leaves,  and  its  stalk  has  a 
feintly  brownish-bine  color  and  the  part  of  joint  is  much  enlarged,  so 
it  looks  like  a  bamboo;  hence  the  name.  For  manufiictttring  sugar 
this  cane  is  preferred  by  natives  to  tlie  two  others. 

Kau-cha  is  the  largest.  Its  stalk  has  a  slight  bluish  color  and  is 
very  smooth  and  greasy.  This  cane  contains  much  Juice,  but 
on  account  of  its  sensitiveness  to  wind  and  water,  it  is  not  cultivated 
mach. 

Kani-cha  is  next  to  Rau-cha  in  its  size  and  noted  f  »r  ihe  dark-red 
color  of  its  stem.  It  is  cultivated  as  chewinjj  cane,  f  -r  ils  remarkable 
sweetness.  The  Formosan  sugar  industry  is  in  a  very  primiiive  con- 
dition, both  in  its  agricultural  and  mannlkcturing  deparlmenia,  though 
many  thousand  acres  are  used  for  the  cane  cultivation,  and  much  is 
left  for  us  to  improve  on.  Which  is  a  m(»st  easy  and  profitable  way  to 
make  some  improvement .''  To  put  an  cflicient  mill,  I  think,  in  the 
place  of  their  lîoor  weak  ones  is  the  best  way,  because  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  other  parts  of  the  working,  as  it  does  in  other  cases  "when 
neu  cloth  put  together  with  old."  But  Ijow  cnn  .e  know  what  kitnlof 
mill  will  give  an  efficient  result  without  kv.ow'n^^  ilie  relative  (juantily 
of  vegetable  fiber  in  the  cane?  In  order  to  oi)tain  this  knowledge  1 
went  to  the  industrial  department  of  the  Formosan  Administration 
and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  work  in  the  laboratory  of  the  said  depart- 
ment, and  made  several  analysis  of  (in  cane  The  estimation  of 
vegetable  in  the  cane  has  been  executed  acc  'iding  lo  the  direction  given 
by  Dr.  G.  L.  Spencer  in  his  "manual  lor  sugai  manufacturers,"  The 
following  table  shows  the  analytical  results  on  the  cane,  named  1  cc-cha. 

Canb.  Tbociia.  Tec-cha. 

I>ength  (shaUu)                                        6.8    5.2 

Namber  o£  joint   25.   16. 

Weight  (imn).    750.    660. 

Average  wcißht  prr  I  shaku  (grm)   US-^S    136.9a 

Average  number  o:  joint  io  pen  shaku.      4.16        .,   3.04 

Fitire  (average)   14.92V,,   12.566%' 

in  Root  part   19  "  °o    '5-4% 

in  Middle  part   •3-5*44"o   ••  *2.7% 

in  Top  part.    9-99«%  

The  above  figures  indicate  that  the  average  quantity  of  vegetable 
fibre  in  tliree  different  parts  corresponds  nearly  to  that  of  the  middle 
part,  therefore  I  analysed  four  samples  more  and  got  the  following 
lesuttB. 

(A  sbaktt  is  equal  to  a994  foot  ;  or  0.305  metre.) 


Name  Tec-cha,  Tbc-cha,  Tec-ciia,  TkC-CHA. 

Length  (shaku)                                 5.2            5.35  5.3  6.? 

height  (grm)                                458.          405.  saa  650. 

Joints.                                      34.          33.  30.  36. 
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Average  weight  per  i  shaku  (prm)        88.077        75-7         ioa  loa 
^  numb^  ot  joint$>nper  I  i>haku.     4.6  4.1t  3^84  4. 

Kl»   "743^        «4^  14-35^1^ 

By  the  above  analysis,  it  can  be  eA»Uy  seen  tliai  more  than  80  per 
cent,  of  the  juice  should  be  extracted  ;  but  fifty  per  cent  extraction  is 

considered  n  fiirlv  good  work  in  Formosa  Î 

I  have  tlciermined,  also,  the  fil)re  quantity  in  other  varieties  of  the 
sugar  cane  and  the  results  are  as  follows  : 

N'aue.  Rau-cua,  l\.AU.CHA,  Kam-cha,  Kam-cha. 

Length  (tluiku)                            4.6a  4^  4.1  44 

Joints.                                          32.  30.  20.  2T. 

Weight  (grm)   848.  1152.  665.  570, 

Average  weight  jx^r  I  sliaku  (t^rin).  1S2.25  267.67  147.58  129-54 

„  number  of  joiuts  in  per  1  shaku.      6.q  ^07  4.88  4  77 

Fibres                                         11.52.%  I133/0  n-44.?u  i2-6% 

K.  NiSHlYAMA. 


SPAliN  AND  JAPAN  300  YEARS  AGO. 

WHY  CHRISTIANITY  WAS^SUPPKESSED  ;  FOREIGNERS  EXPELLED; 
AND  THE  COUNTRY  CLOSStD. 


Jnpnn  had  I  ieen  hcanl  of  often,  in  Western  Europe,  loiii;  l  >cfore  the 
discoverv  of  the  New  World,  in  conm.'i.  ii"n  with  the  Far  Catluiy,  under 
the  nauic  uf  Zipaujju,  the  lüinipean  protmncialiun  of  ihc  Chinese  "Ji- 
pun-kwoh/'  Î.C.  Sun  Source  Country;  the  present  Japan"  being  a 
later  form. 

When  the  ancient  trade  routes  to  tlie  F.asl  were  closed  hv  the 
Turks,  to  the  Giaours,  svitli  the  exception  of  some  limited  privileges  to 
the  Venetians,  and  thdr  rivals  the  Genoese,  the  merchants  of  Western 
Europe  desired  to  find  a  route,  that  was  free  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  that  had  to  be  incurred  at  that  period. 

The  sciences  of  Geography  and  Geodctics  were  yet  in  their  infan(•^•: 
but  some  better  knowledge  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  Kartti's 
surface  was  being  attained,  and  a  few  spedalbts  and  enthusiasts 
advocated  the  search  for  more  direct  routes  to  the  Far  Cathay  and 
Epangu,  described  ])y  Marc  Pol  (Polo)  and  other  travellers. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  scarcli  f^r  the  passasse  across  the  nne\']i!ored 
seas  to  the  Westward  led  to  tiie  iniexpecled  discovery  of  a  heuuspherc 
containing  vast  areas  of  land  and  sea,  the  extent  of  which  was  not  known 
till  long  after.  Columbus  (Cristofer  Colon)  did  not  live  to  know  the  im» 
portance  of  his  landfall  :  Init  he  had  gained  for  his  patrons,  the 
Spaniards,  a  New  Spain.    1  he  Portuguese  had  not  been  idle  ;  they  had 
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been  on  the  African  coast  for  many  years  ;  and  trends  of  voyages  to 

the  Southward  induced  their  adventurous  mariners  to  attempt  explora- 
tion, which  was  finally  successful,  Vasco  tin  Gama  returned  from 
Hindustan,  in  the  last  year  of  the  ftftcenth  century,  having  sailed  round 
die  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  he  thus  secured  for  the  Portuguese  the  rights 
of  discoverers  in  the  East . 

The  failure  to  find  a  passage  to  the  Westward  was  a  disappoint- 
ment :  but  ihe  discover}'  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  West  Indies 
somewhat  coinpenNatcil  die  early  explorers  ;  and  the  search  for  mines 
became  tlie  chief  motive. 

The  explorers  of  other  countries  now  commenced  to  steer  their 
barques  towards  the  &r  off  seas  ;  and  there  was  imminent  danger  of  the 
rivalries  culminating  in  serious  collisions. 

The  Papal  authorities  intervened  at  this  juncture  asserting  the 
Pontifical  claim  to  universal  dominion,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  ;  and 
exercising  the  all  powerful  influence  of  the  Head  of  the  Roman  Catiholic 
Church,  essayed  to  divide  the  rivals,  and  preclude  the  possibility  (rf 
hostilities  that  would  vitiate  the  al>ilities  of  both  combatants  to  bring 
the  heathen  within  the  j)ale  of  tlie  Church, 

The  Jiull  of  Pope  Alexander  Vi,  was  astutely  cunceivcd  ;  and  a 
line  of  demarcation  was  arbitrarily  drawn  in  mid-Atlantic,  at  a  point 
that,  it  was  then  supposed,  would  give  to  each  of  the  two  favoured 
nations  the  monopolv  of  the  regions,  tliey  were  authorized  to  conquer 
and  propagate  the  Faith  in,  at  the  i>ame  time  keepini^c  them  apart. 
The  other  nations  were  ignored  ;  as  were  also  the  right  ul  the  peoples  of 
the  far  off  lands. 

To  the  Spaniards,  the  West  was  bestowed. 

To  the  Portuguese,  the  East. 

England,  Holland  and  France  were  not  yet  powerful  nations,  and 
not  considered  by  the  Papacy  to  be  zealous  and  loyal. 

The  ideas  as  to  the  rights  of  non-Christian  nation.s  may  be  under- 
stood, by  reading  the  documents  of  the  time  ;  indeed,  it  is  only  within 

comparatively  recent  times,  that  the  rights  of  other  {»eopies  have  been, 
c\en  thc>  >reti<.  ally,  recogni/X'd  ;  and,  practicall} ,  even  yet,  the  niost 
attenuated  excuses  are  used  to  justify  much  that  is  done  by  the  power- 
ful naval  and  military  nations  in  their  dealings  with  the  weaker. 

All  non-Christian  nations  were  indiscriminately  generalized  as  the 
heathens,  pagans,  savages,  cannibals,  and  so  forth  ;  their  ci\  ilization 

was  unknown,   and  not  considered  to  be  even  worth  entjuiring  into, 
except  as  something  curious  and  grotesque.    These  iileas,  the  result  of 
ignorance,  are  not  by  any  means  extinct  yet.    It  was  considered  io  be 
a  benevolent  and  a  righteous  deed,  to  carry  off  and  enslave  the  pagans, 


"  The  reader  is  referred  to  an  article  in  the  R'olu-  f/rralii  Oct.  2l5t,  231-1,  aud 
25th,  "Spa  n  in  History"  for  further  infurmation  contributed  !iy  the  same  author 
under  (lie  nom  äc  piumc  of  *  Hûtoricns.*' 
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and  force  upon  them  the  creeds  and  customs  of  their  conquerors  and 

capturers. 

The  Portuguese  niaUe  iheir  way  towards  the  Far  East  somewhat 
tardily,  not  reaching  Jajmn  until  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centaiy 
had  neatly  passed  ;  and  they  were  not  successful  in  their  efforts  to  gain 

a  permanent  foothold  in  those  soas  -xviA  coasts,  at  first. 

The  Spaniards,  had,  in  the  meantime,  discovered  and  crossed  the 
racilk  ;  and  the  rivals  met  in  the  Extreme  Orient 

The  Meridian  west  of  the  Azores  had  hcen  moved  farther  to  the 
Westward  ;  but  disputes  arose  as  to  the  antipodes  the  i8oth  degree. 
East  or  West.  ContemjKiraneous  historv,  l)oth  of  the  East  nnt!  of 
the  West,  must  be  considered,  in  relation  to  the  events  now  being 
treated  upon. 

Prior  to  the  first  arrival  of  Europeans  in  Japan,  and  for  about  half 

a  century  after,   the  country  was  in  a  very  disturbcil  condition. 

The  Sli'irnnate  organizer!  at  Kamakiiri.  after  the  "Gem-Pei" 
(Gcnji  and  Hei-ké  clans)  struggle  for  jjower  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  had  usurped  the  executive  power,  placing  llic  Mikado 
in  an  exalted  position  ;  and  exercised  the  high  active  powers  of  the 
government. 

During  thi-  fourti  entli  arid  fifteenth  centuries,  thero  was  a  continual 
strife  amongst  the  most  ambitious  and  powerful  chieftains,  which  ended 
only  when  lycyasu  established  the  Tokugawa  rule  in  Yeda 

The  leaders  of  the  Europeans  who  first  arrived,  were  filicd  with 
religious  zeal,  ambition,  and  the  lust  for  gold  ;  their  K»valty  to  their 
king,  and  their  j)atriotism,  like  their  elïorts  on  behalf  of  the  Church, 
were  j)hases  of  transce  ndent  selfishness.  To  illusttatc  the  sjiirit  instilled 
by  üiose  in  high  places,  llic  well  known  mcjisage  of  Charles  V.  of 
Spain  may  be  once  more  reproduced  here, 

"The  King^,  -  ur  Progenitors,  from  the  discovery  of  the  West 
Indies,  its  is' m  l^  and  continents,  commanded  our  <  ai»tnins,  ofllcers. 
discoverers,  colonizers,  and  all  otlier  jiersons.  that  on  arriving  at  those 
Provinces,  they  should  by  means  of  interpreters  cause  to  I)e  made 
known  to  the  Indians,  that  they  were  sent  to  teach  them  good 
customs,  to  lead  them  from  vici  nis  liabits  and  the  eating  of  human 
flesh,  to  instruct  them  in  our  ÎÎ  ^Iv  Catholic  Faith,  to  preach  to  them 
salvation,  and  to  attract  them  to  uur  domini.  .us,  " 

The  turmoil  ia  Japan  and  die  dissensions  amongst  the  clans, 
would  naturally  appear  to  afford  favourable  opportunity  for  carrying 
out  andniioiH  dr^Ltis  ;  but  the  Europeans  became  aware  that  they 
would  lind  it  a  harder  task,  to  rrinqucr  the  valorons  Japanese —with 
their  tens  of  thousands  of  skilful  warriors,  and  expert  swordsmen — llian 
they  had  experienced  in  the  Americas. 

In  Europe,  the  Protestant  Reformation  had  commenced,  and  revolt 
against  the  audiority  of  the  Papacy  was  spreading,  the  English  being 
prominent   in    leading  the  rebellion,  and  the  Hollanders,  and  the 
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Huguenots  in  France,  commencing  to  resist  the  Spaniards  and  the  other 
armed  emissnries  of  the  Chnrch. 

Spain  became  the  chaiiipiuu  ol  the  I'apacy  ;  and  a  lari^e  proportion 
of  the  vast  treasure  now  tlowing  in  from  the  mines  of  the  VVe:>t,  was  spent 
in  the  cause  of  the  suppression  of  heresy.  The  Spaniards  were  a 
thoroughly  priest  ridden  people  at  that  period. 

In  defending  thdr  monopoly  of  the  Western  hemisphere,  and  in 
the  suppression  of  heresy,  the  Spaniartîs-  were  remorselessly  cruel,  giving 
nu  quarter,  even  to  the  aged,  to  women,  or  to  children.  Their  bar- 
barities arc  matter  of  history.  The  Portuguese  in  the  East  were  no  less 
ruthless  ;  and  the  outrages  inflicted,  by  the  swashbucklers  and  crews  of 
the  European  vessels,  on  the  peaceable  inhabitants  throughout  the  East, 
are  not  yet  altoc^ether  forgotten. 

Many  Jajtancsc  travelled  afar,  and  those  who  returned  brought 
back  accounts  oF  the  doings  of  the  Europeans,  and  of  the  events 
transpirii]g  in  Europe  and  oUier  countries.   There  is  no  reason  to  sup* 

pose  that  the  Japanese  officials  were  not  perfec  tly  well  acquainted  with 
the  ambitious  projects  cntcrfnitieil.  as  also  with  the  conduct  of  the 
pioneers  of  European  c  i\  ilizaiion  nearer  home. 

The  fjuarreis  among  the!  foreigners  were  observed  ;  their  causes 
wore  ascertained  ea>ily  confirming  the  .suspicions  aroused. 

There  were  others  besides  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  later  on; 
English,  Dutch  etc.  arrived,  some  being  employed  in  the  Spanish  and 

Porfugncsc  ships.  Christianity  had  not  been  altogether  unknown  in  the 
East.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  Eiiroper^ns  in  the  'îixtccntli  century,  the 
Propaganda  had  records,  and  traces  ha\c  been  discovered  of  early 
missions.  Xavier  was  a  pupil  of  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Society 
ofJe:>us,  apotheosised  as  St.  Francis  Xavier.  He  came  to  Japan,  and 
was  followed  by  many  of  his  brother  Jesuits,  as  well  as  the  •  Pachvs  "  of 
other  orders.  Those  mi:«sioTtaries  wore  successful  f^">r  a  time,  l>ut  w  ith 
prosperity  trouble  arose,  and  the  members  of  the  several  religious  Houses 
were  not  harmonious. 

The  Japanese  heard  both  sides,  and  drew  their  own  inferences, 
with  reference  to  the  religious,  political,  and  other  disputes  and  claims. 

The  Buddhists  were  not  in  a  vcrv  jiros[>crotis  state  then  ;  nor  did  they 
hold  a  very  influential  punition.  i'lie  tav.dier  class  did  not  patruni/.c 
them  to  any  great  extent,  altliough  .several  of  the  Sects  held  large 
estates.  The  Bonzes  had  become  involvs(Li(Ljbfi.j£SLrs,  and  had  been 
somewhat  discredited  daring,  and  »nce»  the  "Gem-Pei"  wars,  when 
the  "  So-hei  "  (priest  warn'»f<)  were  such  prominent  active  partizans. 
Many  a  monastery  was  deprived  of  their  revenues  in  consequence  of 
harbouring  enemies  of  those  in  power. 

The  Bonzes  held  some  power  over  the  common  people,  chiefly 
tlirouuji  the  celebration  of  obsequies,  and  the  periodical  rites  in  memory 
of  the  dead.    They  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  hold  over  the  in- 
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digenous  Cult,  the  "Shintô  "  (Kami  no  michi.  Path  of  the  Divine 
Spirits.  ) 

llie  success  of  Christianity  aroused  them  ;  but  it  was  the  attitude 

of  the  Christian  tcachcn>,  aiui  converts  that  created  an  active  hostile 
sentiment  which  culminated  in  open  and  aggressive  opposition. 

A  repetition  of  history,  when,  a  thousand  years  before.  Buddhism 
was  opposed,  now  took  place. 

The  indiscriinitiate,  and  what  may  be  called,  in  the  light  of  "up 
to  date  "  toleration  and  liberality,  very  intemperate  denunciation  of  eveiy- 
thing  that  tlic  Japanese  had  been  tanght  to  consider  as  sacred,  and  to 
hold  in  veneration,  aroused  anger,  and  gave  the  opponents  of  the 
alien  creed  some  reason  fur  their  attitude. 

The  European  Kings,  and  the  Rcmhan  Popes,  were  represented  as 
superior  to  the  Mikado,  in  their  temporal  aud  si)i ritual  capacities  ;  and 
thus  there  were  created  enemies  iniong  those  who  did  not  sympathize  so 
much  with  the  Buddhist  Bonzes  in  theological  matters. 

The  attack  on  the  huusehuld  gods  and  objects  of  worshij»  wa*^ 
another  cause  for  complaint,  esjHîcially  when  **Kwan-on  "  (  "Kan-/.e- 
on  Bosatsu,"  Avalokitesvara)  and  the  others  were  replaced  by  the 
pictures  and  inn  :     «f  the  Roman  Church. 

The  Spaniards  had  been  Inn?  plannint,'  to  make  a  supreme  effort  to 
exterminate  lieresy  \  to  crush  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  whose  quarrels 
they  had  made  their  own  ;  and  to  attain  universal  dominion  by  ab* 
sorbing  Portugal  and  its  Eastern  dominions. 

The  Spaniards  had,  by  their  cruel  jtolicy,  aroused  a  spirit  of  des- 
peration, and  the  enemies,  feeble  as  a  body,  were  individually 
active  ;  and  like  disturbing  a  nest  of  hornets,  the  great  empire,  abroad 
and  at  home,  was  being  attacked.  The  giant  was  stung  in  tlic  least 
defensible  members.  The  enemy  struck  at  the  sources  of  Spain's 
wealth  ;  and  sailed  into  far  off  seas — Drake  and  Cavendish  for  instance, 
and  many  others.  Before  the  despatch  of  the  .\rmada,  delayed  by  the 
attacks  of  the  ever  vigilant  and  active  enemy,  Spain  had  arrived  at  the 
summit  of  her  power,  and  it  was  intended  to  follow  up  the  antic  î}).! ted 
success  in  the  invasion  of  iMiL^land,  by  extensive  o|>erations  in  the  Far 
East.  Tlie  Spaniards  had  ali<><rl>cd  Portugal,  and  only  waited  till  their 
ships  and  troops  were  fret.'  U  \  lca\c  F-HP^pc 

The  i'.urupcan.s  —  Lleii<.s  anil  lait\ — had  becuine  arrogant,  an^l  gave 
offence  to  the  proud  Japanese  ;  the  "  hidres"  accustomed  to  the  abject 
servility  of  the  populace  in  their  own  country,  carried  their  heads  high 
among  the  pagans  ;  considering  themselves  above  the  law. 

Those  wlm  are  best  informed  in  tit  '  secret  history  of  Japan  in  those 
days  believe  thai  die  fear  of  the  :2pauiard?>  had  much  to  do  with  the 
^    policy  of  the  Japanese  then.     Firearms  and  cannyn  had  been  known 
'  !  since  the  first  arri\  al  of  foreigners  ;  but  the  civilwars  had  quite  pre- 
W  eluded  any  national  effort  for  preparing  to  resist  a  foreign  foe.  Kobii- 
naga,  TaikO,  and  others  knew  the  danger  threatening,  but  were  unable 
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to  take  measures,  in  accordance  with  the  magnitude  of  the  requirements  ;  * 
besides,  it  was  known  that  iheEnglbh,  the  Huguenots,  Hollanders  and 
others,  were  fully  occupying  the  attention  of  Spaniards  for  the  moment. 

The  strict  censorship  <  if  tlic  Tokugawa  regime  precluded  anything 
iH'iuiî  published  ;  hut  then-  are  ]>rivale  rcconls  in  the  possession  of 
laniilies  that  tlirow  much  ligiii  <>m  the  atiainj  of  u.ui  time. 

The  edicts  issued,  directed  against  the  European  religious  propa- 
ganda, each  more  severe  than  the  one  it  as  preceding,  are  so  well 
known,  that  recnpitulation  is  not  necessary  now. 

The  **  Fathers  "  endeavonred  to  evade  them,  and  nishcd  into 
martyrdom.  The  converts  were  not  found  to  be  readily  and  wilUngly 
amenable  to  the  authorities,  and  eventually  armed  resistance  culmi- 
nated in  a  strife  that  could  but  have  one  ending,  now  that  the  power 
of  Spain  had  been  so  !irokcn,  as  to  make  it  quite  impossible  for  an  ex- 
pedition  t<»  be  sent  sn  far  hum  hMnic 

it  was  not  only  England  that  was  saved  by  the  dispersion  of  the 
Armada  ;  but  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  religious  liberty,  Holland, 
the  Huguenots,  and  also  the  Far  Hast  were  all  relieved  fr.  un  threatening 
(hingcrs  of  oppression  and  misrule  by  the  military  and  civil  officials; 
as  well  as  j>riesi!y  domination. 

The  Japanese  took  heroic  remedies  ;  but  could  they  have  done 
better,  or  wiser,  under  all  the  circumstances? 

Jaj)an  was  praciically  closed  to  foreigners;  and  Japanese  were  pro- 
hilùtcd  from  '^^r.ing  abroad  ;  even  castaway  seafarers  were  not  permitted 
t.)  ii.turn.  The  Hollanders  only  were  allowed  a  prison-like  "Factory" 
ai  Nagasaki,  tor  Japanese  convenience  ;  the  English  having  voluntarily 
withdrawn  previously. 

The  most  rigorous  measures  were  adopted  to  eradicate  Christianity  ; 
not  on  account  of  its  theology,  but  becan>-e  it  included,  tlien  taui^ht. 
ideas  which  were  subversive  to  the  freedom  ot  the  counlry,  and  to  the 
lo\alty  ol  the  jjcoplc  to  their  ancient  traditions  and  to  the  Imi)enal 
dynasty. 

'I  he  Buddhist  incumbents  of  I'emples  were  now  utilized,  in  assist- 
ing to  carry  out  the  patriotic  dut\  >  f  detecting  converts,  possibly  disloyal 
subjects;  anri  in  connection  witli  the  cu.stodians  of  the  Sfirinc^  of  the 
local  Hivinities,  (the  "Uji-gami,  Penates  or  tutelary  apotheosised 
Spirits;  Patron  Saints  ofShintoism)  registration  was  enforced.  Those 
neglecting,  or  refusing  to  duly  observe  the  rites  and  observances,  were 
open  to  susi)icion,  and  marked  for  closer  observation. 

Thus  Btiildltisni  obtained  a  firmer  hold  t!>an  e\cr  lu  r.>rc  :  and  it 

was  only  in  recent  yeacs  that  tins  was  weakened,  when  the  separation 

wa*  tflfected'  between  ihe  Shinto  Shrines  and  the  Buddhist  Temples. 

For  more  than  two  centuries,  indeed  until  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 

the  warripL'  between  F'uroj  eans  echoed  amongst  the  I^lan  ls  of  the  Far 

Fast,  and  the  Japanese  persisted  in  holding  aloof;  and  in  keepinij  the 

cuunln  clo.sed.    Sir  Stamford  Kaüleii' clToil  to  obtani  possession  of  the 
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Hollanders'  little  settlement  in  Nagasaki,  was  one  of  the  latest  incidents, 
that  kept  the  Japanese  on  the  alert  The  Russians  and  others  failed, 
time  and  again,  in  their  efforts  to  gain  a  footing;   Now  Japan  is  opened 

and  Christianity  tolerated. 

Many  statements  have  been  published  concerning^  the  evetus  thai 
occurred  at  the  time  the  countiy  was  closed  ;  but  the  true  story  has  not 
yet  been  fully  told,  there  being  no  doub^  that  the  conduct  of  the 
fanatics  and  misguided  zealots  gready  accentuated  the  strained  relations 
existing  from  long  before  extretnc  measures  were  resorted  to. 

As  compared  with  the  horroi:»  uf  the  Inquiïjiiion,  and  the  Spanish 
atrocities  in  the  New  World»  there  is  nothing  in  Japanese  history,  even 
as  t  iM  by  the  enemies  of  the  Japanese  to  apjiroach  them  in  fiendish 
cruelty.  Can  the  Japanese  be  blamed,  with  such  object  lessons  before 
us,  that  they  took  such  measures,  as  seemed  best  to  them,  at  the  lime, 
to  save  themselves  from  falling  a  prey  to  such  a  people. 


L  THE  MKRMAia 

In  days  of  yore,  so  runs  the  Japanese  legend  as  interpreted  m  uic 
^  fHkm  no  Afukask^mshi  (Old  Legends  of  Japan)  there  lived  a  man,  a 
good-natured  soul,  who  yearned  to  be  married  but  had  reached  middle- 
age  without  finding  a  suitable  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows.  His  joys 
consisted  mainly  in  fishing  with  rod  and  line  from  the  rocks  or  the 
river-bank  :  his  sorrows  were  most  acute  when  he  reached  home  tired  at 
night  and  found  no  one  to  welcome  him  and  to  cook  the  fish  that  he 
had  hooked. 

One  day  he  ^vns  sitting",  rod  in  hand,  on  a  rock  meditating  on  his 
forlorn  and  solaary  condition  when  suddenly  he  felt  a  tug  at  his  line 
and  found  that  he  had  hooked  something  out  of  the  common.  Fearing 
to  break  his  line  and  l€«e  both  tackle  and  fish  he  warily  played  it  for 
some  time  and  at  last  succeeded  in  landing  it  on  the  rocks,  when  to  his 
surprise  he  found  that  it  was  no  real  fish,  hut  a  mermaid  with  the  face 
of  a  beautiful  maiden,  and  a  body  which  ended  in  the  orthodox  tail. 

'*  Desinit  in  piscem  mulier  form  osa  supeme/'  The  mermaid's 
face  was  tearful,  for  the  hook  was  in  her  cheek,  and  there  was  also  the 
shame  of  being  forcibly  dragged  out  of  her  native  element  ;  and  the 
angler  was  a  man  of  tender  heart 

Gently  extracting  the  hook  from  her  jaws,  he  held  her  in  bis  hands 
and  meditatively  speculated  on  the  money  which  he  could  gain  by  sell- 
ing her  to  an  itinerant  exhibition,  or  the  long  life  which  he  might  ob- 
tain by  eating  her  flc^h,  (it  being,  according  to  the  Japanese  legend,  the 
peculiar  property  ot  njeimaiii  !>  liesh  to  give  |>erpetual  youth  and  life  to 
those  who  eat  it). 
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But  his  soul  icvoltcil  at  the  thought  of  eating  this  fair  creature,  that 
whimpered  and  cried  like  a  human  bcin.i:^,  and  so  after  another  long 
gaze  he  threw  it  back  into  the  waves,  when  the  mermaidt  waving  its 
grateful  adieux,  speedily  dived  oui  of  sight 

The  man  (his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  story)  then  went  on  with 
his  fishing.  He  caught  an  astonishingly  laige  number  of  fish  and  at 
cveninj^  returned  home  satisfied  not  only  on  accotmt  t»f  his  ;j:rcat  catch, 
but  also  because  of  the  act  of  kindnesü  which  he  had  perlormeii.  That 
night  as  he  was  in  his  kitchen,  with  his  sleeves  tucked  up,  preparing 
his  supper,  he  heard  a  gentle  voice,  as  of  a  woman,  calling  to  him  firom 
the  front  of  the  house.  On  going  to  open  the  door,  he  found  a  woman 
of  ordinary  appearance  but  witl)  a  sweet  and  loveable  countenance,  who 
told  him  that  ^he  was  a  homeless  and  belated  traveller  who  begged  a 
night's  lodging. 


The  Mer  m  ATD. 

'*  Come  right  in,"  he  said,  '  '  and  make  the  best  you  can  of  my  poor 
accommodation."  Then,  showing  her  into  the  parlour,  he  begged  her 
to  sit  down  and  rest  a  little  while  he  ^^ot  ready  the  suj)i)er,  and  went  off 
into  the  kilt  lien.  But  the  woman  followed  him,  and  peering  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  was  scraj»ing  die  fish  said  : 

**  Won't  you  let  me  earn  my  .supper  by  iiclpmg  you  with  the 
cooking?  " 

"No,  no,"  replied  the  man,  "  it  would  be  poor  hospitality  to  make 
my  çuest  work  in  the  kitchen.  Please  go  into  the  pariourand  sit  down. 
Hi  be  willi  you  directly." 

But  the  woman  insisted  that  she  had  lived  all  her  life  by  the  seaside, 
that  she  knew  all  manner  of  beautifiil  recipes  for  cooking  fish,  and  that 
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it  was  but  right  that  she  should  do  something  for  her  night's  entertain- 
ment ;  and  being^  a  woman  she  got  her  way. 

Never  before  had  such  delicious  fish  been  .served  in  that  poor 
bachelor's  house.  He  ate  what  was  »ei  bct'urc  him  and  came  again  for 
a  second  help  and  a  third,  and  then  ell  to  expressing  his  regret  that  he 
could  not  hope  to  have  sucli  a  supper  every  night.  Then  coyly  and 
modestly  the  lady  rcniaiketl  that  such  a  hope  need  not  be  bov -ml  his 
powers  of  attainment  ;  and  when  pressed  for  an  explanation  of  tiiis  speech, 
she  let  lall  a  modest  tear  and  said  that  she  was  a  lone  woman  without 
parents  and  without  a  home.  He  was,  as  we  have  before  said,  a  tender* 
hearted  man,  and  the  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  ilie  lady  consented  to  be* 
come  the  mistress  of  his  house,  his  hand,  and  his  heart. 

But  on  conditions: — when  in  the  lirst  burst  of  joy,  lie  was  aliout  to 
press  his  newly  found  treasure  to  his  heart,  *'  My  dear  "  she  said,  holding 
out  a  warning  hand,  "  My  dear,  you  know  I  have  lived  all  my  life  by  the 
sea  side,  and  I  can't  do  without  my  salt-water  bath  once  a  week.  Pro- 
mise me  that."  He  readily  assented.  "  .\nd  promise  me,'*  she  conti- 
nued, "  never  to  come  in,  nor  to  look,  while  I  am  taking  my  bath." 
It  was  such  a  simple  request  and  such  a  natural  one,  that  the  lover 
(for  he  was  that  now)  could  but  joyfully  acquiesce  and  congratulate 
him.self  that  he  bad  obtained  so  great  a  treasure  on  such  easy  terms. 

So  they  were  married,  and  lived  happily  for  many  months.  The 
fish  were  always  e.xcellently  cooked  now,  and  the  husband  grew  sleek 
and  ccmifortable,  as  men  do  when  they  ha\  e  got  wives  at  home  who  take 
good  care  of  them.  But  the  bath  !  It  was  her  one  pleasure  and 
divcrsinn.  and  she  took  the  whole  morning  preparing  for  it,  and  stayed 
in  for  hours  in  the  afieriKK.n,  and  then  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
adorning  her  person  after  her  batli.  So  that  when  bath  ilay  came 
fund  her  husband  had  a  poor  time  of  it.  Still  he  bore  it  patiently,  satis- 
fied with  his  bargain,  till  one  fatal  afternoon  when  he  came  home  and 
found  her  as  usual  in  her  bath  The  doors  were  shut,  !)ut  there  Wiis  a 
chink,  and  he  was  hungrily  auxions  to  know  how  long  it  would  be 
before  lie  gut  his  supper,  I^o  he  jiisi  peeped  in  to  see  how  long  she 
was  going  to  he,  when  to  his  suprise  and  horror,  he  saw  no  wife,  but  a 
mermaid  swimming  about  in  the  bath-tub. 

"Ah!"  he  saitl,  with  half  a  .>!uulder,  'Mmw  1  understand  why  she 
is  such  a  G^ood  hand  at  cooking  fish.  1  hupe  she  did  not  see  me 
peeping  at  her,  but  all  the  same  I  don't  think  I  .shall  be  able  lt>  eat 
those  fish  as  heartily  hereafter." 

Presently  the  door  opened  and  his  wife  appeared.  With  a  tearful 
face  she  knelt  down  before  liim  and  ^aid,  "You  were  kind  to  mc  long 
ago  when  you  saved  my  life  out  fishing.  In  order  to  repay  your 
kindness  1  came  to  help  you  and  be  your  cook.  You  have  treated  me 
with  unfeiling  kindness,  and  have  honoured  me  by  making  me  your 
wife;  I  cannot  thank  you  enou^;])  for  all  you  have  done.  But,  alas  I 
you  have  seen  me  in  my  true  form,  and  now  I  can  stay  with  you  no 
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longer.  It  grieves  inc  b  <  ihe  heart,  but  I  must  bid  you  goodbye.  Heaven 
bless  you,  and  give  you  a  long  and  prosperuu:»  lite."  And  before  he 
coald  speak  she  was  away  on  thç  rocks  and  plunged  into  the  sea. 

Poor  man  !  by  one  thoughtless  act  he  had  lost  a  good  wife,  and  as 
his  marriage  with  a  mermaid  had  procurcil  for  liiin  the  f,Mft  of  a  long 
life,  there  were  many  lonely  days  oi  w  idouorh' xul  iu  .store  k>r  him. 

The  fable  appears  to  have  two  morals.  The  one  is  that  if  a  lady 
wishes  to  gain  and  to  keep  a  good  husband,  she  should  feed  him. 
The  other  is  that  if  you  with  to  retain  the  affections  of  a  good  wife  you 
;diould  not  interfere  with  her  toilet 

Hakashika. 


SlDOm,  .\  STORY  Ol'-  A  JAPANESE  MARTYRDOM. 

BT 

A  Clkkgymam. 


IV. 

A  quiet  comer  -fa  Ti  .kyo  street, 

Half  country  and  linlf  ci'v  ;  lowly  shops 

Oti  eitl)er  side,  with  rudely  written  signs, 

Aiiil  simple  wares,  blue  porcelain  cups  in  stacks, 

Teapots  and  plates,  or  wooden  pails  and  stoups. 

Household  utensils,  common  cotton  cloths, 

Such  as  the  {k  <  ijilo  wear  :  n  few  sea-fish, 

Fresh  firom  the  bay  this  muiriing,  mai^tiro* 

With  coarse  red  steaks,  and  straggling  cuttle-fish, 

With  cruel  arms  ;  next  door,  a  corner  shop. 

With  fruit  and  vegetables  ;  o'er  the  way. 

The  local  barber  plies  his  humble  trade  ; 

An  ice-stall  gives  refreshment  from  the  heat. 

Whilst  talk  and  laughter,  with  the  splashing  sound 

Of  water,  from  the  house  with  curtained  doors, 

ProLl  iiin  the  bath-liousc.    At  the  back  Mflhese, 

Grceii  lanes,  with  well-grown  hedges,  hide  from  view 

Trim  little  mansions,  where  commercial  clerks, 

Petty  officials,  and  such  humble  folks, 

Live,  and  are  happy,  in  three  tiny  rooms. 

With  garden  rockeries  three  yards  by  two. 

Such  ÎS  the  aspect  now,  and  as  you  watch 

*  A  l»f|ge  costse  fish  of  the  tnnay  tribe:  much  esten  by  the  lower  elaswi  in 

Tokyo. 
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The  traffic  of  the  street  -,  jinrikisha  men, 
Laughing  together  on  iheir  wooden  bench, 
Yet  with  keen  eyes  to  spy  a  customer  ; 
And  hurrying  clerks  that  bear  their  merchandise, 
Napkin-enfoklctl,  on  their  backs,  and  girls, 
With  fat,  gœd- tempered  faces,  at  (heir  work, 
Scouring  and  washing  ;  whilst,  with  pompous  tread. 
Hie  dap}H:r  constable  stmts  on  his  way, 
Conscious  of  moral  power,  and  eyes  the  wliile 
'Hie  student  pc'îiticiaii,  win),  l>are-legged, 
Sword-stick  in  hand,  and  in  iiis  ft  vered  brain 
Much  ill-digested  thought,  swaggers  along, 
The  self-made  arbiter  of  nations^uds. 
Champion  of  right  ;  I  trow  you  would  not  think 
That,  in  pa'^t  centuries,  this  street  had  seen 
Tragic  events.    And  yet,  the  very  name, 
*'Thc  Christian  Hill,  "  proclaims  the  memor)- 
Of  what  it  was  :  for  here,  in  ancient  days, 
'I'herc  stood  a  prison  and  a  judgnienl  luiU, 
Where  men  made  answer  fi.»r  their  faith  in  Christ. 
And  some  went  Irom  its  gates,  free  yet  condemned, 
Set  free  by  men,  but  yet  condemned  of  God  ; 
And  some  were  led  from  hence,  condemned  vet  free, 
Condemned  by  man  to  suffering,  shame,  and  death, 
Freemen  of  (iod  s  republic. 

Here,  long  years. 

Gentle  Chiara  liveil.  whose  patient  ways 
And  kindly  manner  gained  for  liiin  the  love, 
K  en  of  his  gaolers.     Here  he  broke  the  vows 
Taken  at  ordination,  and  received 
The  wife  tlMShögun  sent  him,  half  in  scorn, — 
The  criminal's  widow.  —  with  the  heritage 
And  name  of  one  who  surtered  for  his  crime. 
Here  too  he  died,  a  Chri.«îtian  but  in  name, 
lîuricd  with  Buddhist  rites.     Vet  who  shall  dare 
To  blame  his  gende  spirit  ^    How  had  you 
Borne  with  that  hopeless  bondage? 

Sterner  stuff 

^\^ls  he,  \v  1i  in  now  the  wearied  soldiers  brought. 
Patient  Sidoiti. 

With  a  ponderous  crash. 

The  gates  closed  on  him  ;  and  the  prisoner, 
Cramped  with  long  sitting  in  his  narrow  box, 
Was  carried  to  his  cell. 
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He  now  had  reached 

His  goal  of  hope  ;  and  yet  his  longing  eyes 
Never  beheld  the  Shögun's  capital 

V. 

Here,  as  in  Nagasaki  at  the  first, 
Sidotti  was  examined. 

Bot  die  man 

Spake  with  such  wisdom  (  for  ihc  grace  of  God 

Was  with  him  always)  that  his  judge  became 

His  advocate,  and  sought  to  save  his  life. 

For  often  times  Arai  wonld  come  and  sit 

Many  long  hours  with  his  prisoner, 

Making  j)relext,  as  though  be  wished  to  hold 

Further  enquiry  ;  at  such  times  the  talk 

Would  be  of  many  subjects  ; — of  the  state 

Of  Europe,  how  the  different  lands  were  ruled, 

Their  armies  and  dieir  wealth.    Another  day, 

They  wouUl  discuss  of  science  and  the  arts  :  — 

How  schools  were  fashioned  in  the  Western  lands, 

.What  famous  teachers  of  philosophy 

Stood  in  the  van  of  progress,  what  they  taught, 

And  with  what  Ibllowing. 

Again,  their  talk 

Was  of  religion,  How  Almighty  God 
Had  in  six  days  of  nothing  made  the  w  orld 
(Arai  here  smiled),  how  the  tirst  man  had  sinned, 
Deceived  by  woman's  «niles  and  Satan's  wiles. 
How  to  redeem  the  curse  that  fell  on  man, 
God  sent  Hi^  Son  to  die. 

But  Arai  heard 

And  shook  his  head  : 

"In  other  tilings,  my  friend, 
I  fintl  you  reasonal>le  :  but  your  Christian  Creed 
Is  superstition,  blank,  irrational, 
I  can't  receive  it" 

Aotf.  The  "Christian  Hill  "  (Jap.  Kirishitan-zaka)  is  the  name  still  ^jivtn  to  a 
small  district  in  the  K^i-hikawa  Ward  of  Tokyo.  It  is  the  site  of  the 
office  founded  bv  the  Shügun  lyemitsa  for  tbe  soppression  of  ChrUtianUy, 
and  contained,  betide  the  Judgment  Hall  and  neoessarf  offices,  a  SBiau 
prison  for  condemned  Christians. 

Tbe  priest  Giuseppe  Chiara,  also  a  native  of  Sicily,  lauded  in  Japan  in 
1643.  He  was  tbe  nnt  inmate  of  the  Kirbhitan  Yashiki,  where  he  spent 
42  years  ;  eventually  receiving  a  Japanese  name,  marrying  a  Japanese 
woman,  and  being  treated  almost  as  a  Japanese  subject,  and  a  good  Bud- 
dhist. He  was  baried  with  Boddfaiat  rflca. 
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Still  And  would  come^ 

And  question  with  the  priest  of  many  things, 
Seeking  to  save  him  from  his  legal  doom 
So  when  the  Shôgun  sent  a  jncssenger, 
Asking  Arai  about  Sidotti's  case, 
Ani  tlius  answered  : 

'  '  For  myself  mj  Lord, 
1  find  no  reason  \\\\\  the  man  should  die. 
He  came,  the  servant  of  his  Lord  the  Pope, 
Doing  his  bidding  :  now,  obedience 
Is  beld  a  virtue,  and  Sidotti  here 
Was  simply  feithful  to  his  Lord's  command. 
We  cannot  kil!  a  man  for  faithfuhiess 
In  duty  ; — thai  were  crime.    Yet,  if  we  keep 
Him  here  in  Yedo,  other  priests  may  come 
Encouraged  by  our  clemency  ;  and  thus^ 
The  evil  that  wc  souc^ht  to  drive  away 
Return  with  two  fold  vigour.   So  I  hold 
'  Tweie  best  to  send  htm  back  to  whence  he  came, 
Widi  message  to  his  Lord,  not  to  presume 
To  send  ns  pries's  ;\;_^nin  on  pain  of  death." 

But  when  the  Dutchmen  heard  it,  they  approached 
The  Shôgun"with  malicious  words  : 

"This  priest 

<If  priest  he  be),  whose  landing  on  yotur  isle 

Was  in  such  curious  fashion,  cannot 

A  royal  mes.senger  ;  else  had  lie  come 

In  royal  ship  t>i>enl)  to  your  port. 

Not  put  ashore  upon  a  lonely  isle, 

And  there  abandoned.    But  some  criminal, 

Fearing  the  death  his  wickedness  deser\-ed. 

Has  begged  this  mercy  from  his  judge,  to  try 

His  fortunes  here." 

But  Arai  pleaded  hard, 

Urgini;  Sidotti's  cause  ;  the  Shögun's  self 

Inclined  to  mercy.    I^o,  to  compromise 

Justice  with  mercy,  they  resolved  to  keep 

Sidotti  Êttt  in  prison,  lest  a  chance 

Of  freedom  give  him  liberty  to  speak 

Of  Christ,  and  so  win  converts  ;  yet  the  while 

1  o  treat  him  with  all  kindness. 

Thus  the  hand 
Of  God  still  rested  on  him  ibr  his  good 
Sidotti's  message  was  not  yet  fulfilled. 

{TÊieCoHtiHÊui,) 
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The  Kyôikujiron,  an  educational  magazine,  in  ils  article,  makes 
a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  education  of 
our  children  after  mixed-residence  becomes  a  fact.  13ut  of  a  number 
of  questions  which  may  suggest  themselves  at  that  time  the  writer 
points  to  the  relation  thai  religeon  shall  hold  to  education.  He  is 
entirely  opposed  to  the  idea  of  Introducing  religion  into  the  tlomain 
of  education,  and  he  supports  his  argument  by  refering  to  cases  in 
European  countries  where  much  caution  is  taken  to  avoid  confound- 
ing the  one  with  the  other.  He  shows  how  two  civilized  countries, 
France  and  Switzerland,  iiave  adopted  the  I'olicy  of  excluding  religious 
element  from  educational  institutions,  and  how  utterly  absurd  it  is  to 
attempt  to  go  against  the  practice  approved  and  adopted  by  civilized 
chrialian  nations.  Says  he,  moreover,  an  eniiie  freedom  oi  religious 
belief  is  declared  in  our  of  the  articles  of  one  constitution.  To 
give  an  education  containing  more  or  less  religious  element  must  be 
striclty  forbidden,  in-as-much-as  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  the  said  article,  and  any  teacher  either  in  public  or 
in  private  schools,  who  tries  to  infuse  his  religious  views  in  his 
teaching  must,  with  justice,  be  dismissed  from  his  post.  The  writer  is, 
however,  careful  to  Umit  his  statement  by  saying  that  it  is  tar  from  his 
idea  that  religious  or  missionary  schools  shall  be  f<irbidden  or  a  leaclicr 
with  pai  ucular  religous  views  shall  be  excluded  from  a  chance  of  being 
employed  in  common  schools.  As  long  as  the  missionaries'  idea,  in 
founding  these  schools,  is  confined  to  bringing  up  a  body  of  young 
men  who  shall  devote  themselves  to  carrying  out  their  benefactors* 
causes,  the  writer  does  not  see  anv  retison  for  interfering  witli  them, 
nor  does  he  object  lo young  children  aiiending  religious  meetings.  lie 
concludes,  in  spite  of  these  concessions,  the  parents,  belonging  ti>  any 
particular  religious  persuasion,  shall  feel  that  they  are  only  doing  tbdr 
duty  in  sending  their  children  to  the  Government  school  where  educa- 
tion requisit  for  our  faithful  subject  is  dully  provided  by  Government 
educators.  It  is  a  folly  to  waste  our  energy  and  time  in  studying 
foreign  religions  with  a  view  to  roixed^residence;  in  fact,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  necessity  for  such  a  proceeding,  when,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
the  separation  of  religion  fron»  education  is  of  such  an  important 
nature  that  it  requries  no  further  argument  to  conhrm  it. 


It  is  with  some  interest  to  note  the  contrast  drawn  by  the 
ShahtHrt'-zasshi  {soc\^\  magazine)  between  Buddhist  priests  and  Christian 
missionaries  in  Japan. 
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1.  Among  the  Europeans,  fine  art  was  left  in  the  background  on 

account  of  their  religious  principles  as  may  be  found  among  the 
Puritans  and  the  Quakers,  whereas  in  Japan  relii^on  and  fine  art 
have  always  been  cultivated  side  by  side.  Thus,  missionaries  lay 
Stress  upon  their  moral  principle  at  the  expense  of  thne  sesthetic  but  thie 
case  is  reversed  with  Buddhists. 

2.  Buddhists  arc  wanting  in  nctivily  ;\nd  in  energy  The  leaching 
of  Buddhism  nuikes  them  gloomy  as  well  as  dreamy,  and  cause  them 
to  dwell  either  in  dismal  places  or  spend  their  lives  in  the  repetition 
of  a  set  form  of  prayers  and  in  many  other  indolent  routines.  Chris- 
tian  missionaries  are  more  of  optimistic  nature  They  see  more  of  the 
world  and  its  ways.  What  they  do  is  all  practical.  Buddhists  are 
intensely  speculative, 

3.  i  iie  idea  01  the  bucial  intercourse  is  something  utterly  strange 
to  these  Buddhists.  With  Christians,  society  is  their  life.  Apart  from 
it,  tb^  can  not  live. 

4.  With  regard  to  their  sense  of  gratitude,  we  nl^o  find  some 
contrasts — cmirriSts  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree.  Both  Buddhists  and 
Christians  daily  engage  themselves  in  the  art  of  supplication,  the  former 
to  God  and  the  latter  to  Buddha.  Buaddhists,  as  shown  in  history, 
is  weaker  in  the  sense  of  gratitude  than  Christians.  In  fact,  the  latter 
is  more  closely  connected  with  human  affairs  than  the  former,  having 
the  family,  friends  and  relations  to  look  after.  The  principle  ot  as- 
ceticism has  kept  Buddhists  always  poor,  and  for  their  poverty  they 
were  honoured  and  respected  by  the  people.  Now  with  the  progress 
of  society,  particulary  since  the  Restoration,  temples  are  lii  l  in  ruins; 
poverty  stares  inmates  in  face;  the  resp'^rt  rherislied  liy  ilie  people 
toward  them  is  grad.ially  declining.  Wiiat  bhall  they  do  on  this 
occasion?  Must  they  perish  in  want  and  poverty?  No,  Buddhists 
did  not  hesitate  to  change  their  plan  of  action.  They  extorted  money 
from  the  people  if  ihey  could.  Thus,  tlie  very  doctrine  of  Buddhism 
weakened  the  sense  of  gratitude ,  lor  they  came  to  regard  their 
Buddha  not  as  the  author  of  their  daily  sustenance  as  Christians  regard 
their  God.  In  these  and  many  other  respects.  Christian  missionaries 
are  superior  to  Buddhists. 


*  '  General  Vmo  of  Commerce  and  Industry  m  Ihe  Sm^e  cf  yapan  " 
is  a  little  book  prepared  for  the  use  of  fordgn  visitors,  by  the  Commercial 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  Its  contents 
are  :  General  Observations  ;  I'oreign  Trade  ;  Principal  Commodities 
of  Export  and  Import  ;  Description  of  Treaty  Ports  ;  Custom  House 
Regulations;  and  Directory  of  principal  merchants  and  manu&cturers. 


The  Kihin4m  or  Welcome  Society,  which  was  established  about 
four  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  difficulties  which 
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stand  in  the  way  of  the  mutual  understanding  of  the  foreigners  and 
Japanese,  has  recently  published  an  excellent  map  of  Japan.  The 
names  of  places  are  spelt  iu  Roman  letters,  and  railways  arc  mark- 
ed out  clearly  and  accurately,  so  we  think  it  will  be  of  great  use  to 
tourists.  We  would  recommend  the  Welcome  Society  to  publish  also 
an  accurate  and  exhaustive  railway  time  table  for  the  use  of  foreigners. 
The  need  for  it  seems  to  be  widely  felt.  The  map  is  to  be  obtained 
at  the  Head  Office  of  the  Society,  Imperial  Hotel,  T6ky& 


We  have  received  from  Hr.  J.  J.  Mahlman,  Harbonr  Master  of 
Kobé,  two  nautical  books  of  high  value.    The  one  is  entitled  "  TJItf 

Inland  Sea  and  Coast  Pihi"  and  the  other  Revised  Rulea  of  ike  Road 
for  Prcvciiling  Collisions  at  Sea."  The  former  is  a  book  first  published 
in  1893  and  recently  revised  and  enlarged.  It  comprises,  in  forms  of 
questions  and  answers,  alt  the  courses  and  distances,  lights,  buoys, 
beacons,  dangers,  islands,  head  lands,  tides,  harbours,  anchorages  and 
soundings  in  the  Inland  Sea  and  the  coast  of  Japan.  In  the  latter, 
the  author  suggests  some  revisions  of  the  existing  rulw  with  a  view 
of  lesscniu^j  the  number  of  collisions  at  sea. 


The  Dat  Nippon  or  Greater  Japan,  a  Japanese  magazine  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  some  time,  appears  in  a  new  form  from  this 
mouth,  one  of  the  novel  features  being  the  insertion  of  the  English 
department  containing  comments  on  current  events. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

(Our  Survey  Extends  to  Dec.  13th.) 

THE  FAR  EASTERN^QUESTION. 

In  a  few  days'  time  since  we  finished  the  article,  published  elese^ 

where  discussing  the  cccupation  of  Kiao-chow  by  Germany,  severalt 
imporant  reports  with  recard  to  the  event  have  arrived  both  from  China, 
aiui  Europe.  According  tu  Reuter  s  telegrams,  dated  December 
7th,  Germany  has  decided  to  send  a  force  consisting  of  4>5oo  men  to 
the  Far  East,  and  the  Foreign  Minister  von  Bûlow  made  a  declaration 
in  the  Reichstag,  which  throws  much  light  on  the  intention  of  the 
German  Government  In  referring  to  the  Kiao-chow  affair,  he  alluded 
to  the  constant  grievances  with  China,  who,  he  said,  could  not  be 
aUowed  to  think  that  ahe  might  treat  the  Germans  differently  from  any 
other  Europeans.  It  appears  from  this  that  the  murder  of  missionaries 
was  only  the  occasion,  and  not  the  soie  cause,  of  adopting  the  çoerdvei 
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measure  against  China.  The  German  Minister's  words  imply  ibai  a 
ditCfimalioa  has  been  made  against  las  countrymen,  and  reminds  one 
of  the  belief  entemioed  by  some  people  that  Germany  is  irritated  at 
the  ingratitude  of  the  Chinese  Government  for  her  assistance  rendered  at 
the  end  of  the  late  war.  If  this  be  the  motive  of  the  German  policj, 
its  consequences  may  be  far  reaching. 

later  it  has  been  reported  by  the  correspondent  of  the  London 
Tim§»  in  Peking  that  Germany  intends  to  evacuate  from  Kiao-chow, 
but  to  obtain  the  cession  of  Sansha  Bay  instead.  Sansha  is  far  down 
in  the  south  in  the  province  of  Fukieng.  It  was  lîicre  that  Geimany 
was  originally  suspected  of  being  desirous  lo  get  a  naval  station.  The 
TimeSt  commenting  on  the  movements  of  Germany,  proclaimed  that, 
in  view  of  the  eventaal  disturbance  of  the  eqaiKbrinm  in  the  East, 
England  might  be  called  upon  to  claim  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yangtse.  Evidertlv,  as  the  Times  correspondent  in  Vienna  gave  a 
foreboding  somctuno  ago,  "the  chief  interest  in  international  poluics  is 
rapidly  diifling  away  from  the  South  Eastern  Europe  lo  the  i  ar  East," 
The  year  which  opened  with  the  Greco-Turkish  question  is  to  close 
with  the  Qiinese  question. 

THE  ALLEGED  PROJECT  OF  THE  THREE  POWERS. 

In  this  connection,  we  may  mention  a  startling  rumour  thai 
Russia,  Germany  and  France  have  entered  into  a  compact  to  plunder 
territories  in  the  East.  According  to  the  alleged  project,  Russia  is  to 
take  Korea  and  Northern  China,  German)  Shantung  Province,  and 
France  Formosa  and  Fukieng.  This  report  originated  in  Hongkong 
and  circulated  in  Slianghai,  lîience  finding  its  way  to  one  of  the  papers 
in  Tôkyô,  We  do  not  behove  for  a  moment  the  truth  of  the  allegation, 
but  wish  to  refei  to  it  merely  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  time. 

THE  NEGOTIATIONS  IN  PEKING. 

According  to  reports  Irom  Peking,  the  negotiations  between  the 
German  Minister  and  the  Tsungli-Yamen  seem  to  have  made  some 
progress.    China  is  wilUog  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Germany  so  far  as 

die  reparution  for  the  murder  of  missionaries  are  concerned.  As  to  the 
right  of  laying  railways  in  Shantung,  she  has  no  objection  to  granting 
the  concession  to  Germany,  but  desires,  in  quite  a  business  like  manner, 
to  reserve  the  right  of  transferring  it  to  any  one  else  who  may  propose 
to  undertake  the  work  at  a  cheaper  cost  than  tlie  Germans.  Tlie  main 
difficuhv,  however,  must  be  in  the  question,  how  the  prevcntiDU  of 
incidents  like  the  recent  murder  are  to  be  guaranteed  in  the  future.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  or  not  Germany  has  inslsied  on 
the  territorial  cession  as  a  means  of  securing  the  futare  guarantee.  But 
no  ilefinite  intelligence  has  been  forth  coining  upon  this  point.  The 
latest  report  is  only  to  the  effect  that  China  is  willing  to  permit  the 
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German  force  to  remain  temporarily  in  Kiao-cbow,  bat  refuses  lu  make 

Any  terniorial  cession. 

FINANCIAL  ADVISER  TO  KOREA. 

Mr.  Alexieiï  lias  at  last  replaced  Mr.  Brown  as  Adviser  lo  the 
Korean  Finance  Department.  It  is  true  that  the  Monarcli  tel  used  to 
sign  tlie  rescript  dismissing  him,  and  the  latter  regarded  the  mere 
notification  of  the  Finance  Minister  as  invalid.  For  some  time  an 
anomalous  cone! i non  was  the  result,  the  two  advisers  vying  to  attend 
to  the  same  official  diuies.  But  the  Korean  officiais  so  manaj^cd  the 
matter  as  to  lei  the  Russian  adviser  ^^et  the  uj)per  hand  of  the  British. 
The  Seoul  correspondent  ol  liie  Kokumin  Shirnimn  reports  liie  agreement 
signed  on  the  5th  olt.'*'  by  the  Korean  Minuter  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Russian  Representative,  under  which  the  services  of  Mr.  Alexieff  is 
secured.  According  to  the  document,  the  most  important  of  the  duties 
of  the  new  advisor  are  as  follows  : 

(a)  To  malce  provisions  for  the  taxation,  revenue,  and  public  ex- 
penditure of  every  ensuing  year,  and  submit  the  budget  to  the  Korean 
Government,  provided  that  the  Ministers  concerned  shall  be  consulted 
in  all  matters,  and  that  the  Financial  Adviser  shall  not  act  on  his 
arbitrary  authority. 

(^)  To  superintend  all  therecetts  accruing  to  the  Korean  Govern* 
ment  from  taxation  ;  to  take  them  over  from,  the  chief  collectors;  to 
preserve  them  carefully  and  to  employ  them  safely  and  jjrofiiaîjly. 

{c)  To  pay  into  the  Korean  Treasury  and  to  the  other  official 
tteasuries  the  sums  necessary  to  defray  the  outlays  of  the  various 
offices  of  the  State,  according  to  the  amounts  fixed  in  the  budget. 

Further,  it  is  stipulated  that  "  the  various  Departments  and  offices 
of  Korea  shall  condnct  the  financial  affairs  appertaining  to  them  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  and  directions  ^^»f  the  Financial 
Adviser;  and  shall  supply  him  with  whatever  documentary  assistance 
or  aid  of  any  other  kind  he  may  require."  We  may  imagine  from  this 
how  great  an  authority  is  to  be  exercised  by  Mr,  Alexieff.  More  re- 
markable, however,  is  that  part  of  the  agreement  which  concerns  the 
period  of  the  engagement.    It  says  : — 

"The  period  of  this  engagement  is  unlimited.  In  view  of  the 
friendly  relations  existing  between  the  two  countries,  no  occasion  exists 
to  fix  a  term  of  years.  If  at  any  time  a  Korean  official  be  found  com- 
petent to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  financial  adviser,  and  if  in 
consequence,  the  engagement  of  the  present  Financial  Adviser  should  be 
dissolved  after  consultation  between  the  two  Governments,  it  is  never- 
theless agreed  that  no  other  national  than  a  Korean  or  a  Russian  subject 
shall  be  appointed  to  the  office.    Should  there  be  any  reason  for 


*  The  date  gifen  in  the  previoia  namber  of  The  Far  East  wm  misUke«. 
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desiring  to  tenniziate  this  agroement,  a  person  may  be  fixed  by  con- 
saltation."* 

Moreover,  ii  is  to  be  noticed  that  Mr.  AlcxietT  remains  a  Russian 
oflicial,  while  acting  as  Advjasr  to  Korea,  the  Russian  Government  pay- 
ing his  nonnal  salaiy  and  the  Korean  giving  him  only  a  special  emolnment 
of  3»ooo  dollars  annually.  If  üie  document  published  hy  the  Kokumm 
be  reilly  the  agreement  arrived  at  between  Russia  and  Korea,  the  in- 
dependence of  the  latter  country  stands  on  a  very  sleader  basis,  so  far 
as  its  financial  management  is  concerned. 

THE  FOUnCAL  SITUATION. 

Just  now  Japanese  pibUtics  is  in  a  very  chaotic  condition.  Ap- 
parently, an  overwhelming  majority  of  political  parties'are  opposed  to  the 
Government.  But  when  one  attempts  to  draw  a  line  of  demarkation, 
on  the  basis  of  policy,  between  the  Government  and  the  Opposition,  he 
is  sure  tu  be  lost  in  utter  confusion  and  despair.  Then,  again,  there  is 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  and  sentiment  between  the  opposing 
parties  as  well  as  among  the  members  of  respective  parties.  No  doubt, 
the  proposed  increase  of  taxation  is  re^rded  in  an  unfavourable  light 
But  a  real  and  intelligible  issue  can  not  be  joined  on  this  point  ;  be- 
cause, whoever  may  take  the  rein  of  government,  the  increase  of  taxes 
is  inevitable,  unless  we  are  to  abandon  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
Diet  in  the  sessiou  before  the  last,  and  calculated  to  meet  the  new  situa- 
tion in  which  our  country  found  itself  after  the  war.  The  real  issue 
ought  to  be  on  the  question  whether  these  measures  shall  or  shall  not 
be  carried  oat  On  this  question,  the  parties  have  not  thus  for  express- 
ed their  views  in  clear  terms,  and  probably  will  not  do  so  while  they 
MC  engaged  in  attacking  the  present  Cabinet  It  is  when  they  shall 
have  to  speak  out  clearly  on  this  point,  that  the  various  political 
elements  will  form  themselves  into  new  groups.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
highly  interesting  to  watch  the  development  of  an  important  phase  in 
the  history  of  Japanese  politics. 

COUNT  MATSUKATA'S  FINANCIAL  POLICY. 

On  the  4ih  inst. ,  a  deputation  of  the  Association  of  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers  of  Tokyo  waited  on  the  Finance  Minister,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  representation  to  him  about  the  prevailing  economic 
disturbance.  The  phenomenal  rise  of  the  prices  of  commodities,  the 
depreciation  uf  shares,  and  the  tightness  of  money  have  caused  an  alarm 
among  business  men.  The  Finance  Minister,  therefore,  was  appealed 
to,  to  adopt  some  remedial  measures.  Count  Matsukata  took  the  oc- 
casion for  making  a  declaration  of  his  financial  policy,  and  the  memo- 
randum handed  by  him  to  the  deputation  has  been  commnnicated' to 
the  papers  of  Tokyo, 

*  Weare  indebtoil  to  tlie  Jtf/aw  JA»/ for  the  truulatioii. 
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THE  AFTER.WAK  PROGRAMME. 

After  explaiming  ihat  llie  present  swell  of  expenditures  was  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  theafier-war  programme  adopted  in  the  nineth 
session  of  the  Diet,  £e,  while  the  Ilô  Cabinet  was  in  office,  Count 
Matsukata  staled  his  reasons  for  sticking  10  the  scheme  in  the  following 
words  ; — 

"Shall  we,  then,  alter  the  alier-war  programme  which  received  the 
universal  consent  of  the  nation  and  shall  we  adopt  the  policy  of  reduc- 
ing the  military  expansion  ?    This  question  was  undoubtedly  worthy  of 

serious  consideration  before  the  scheme  of  expansion  was  approved  by 
the  Diet  in  ilä  nineth  session.  But  to  introduce  a  change  in  the 
national  policy  at  the  present  juncture  not  only  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  credit  of  the  country,  but  is  also  inadmissible  under  the  circum- 

stances  of  the  time.  Even  supposing  that  a  reduction  of  the  scheme  of 
military  expansion  were  undertaken,  the  economy  thercliy  effected 
would  be  found  to  be  smaller  than  is  imagined,  the  greater  part  of  the 
programme  having  been  now  carried  out.'^ 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  INCREASED  TAXATION. 

The  impossibility  ofalteringthe  afier^ivar  measures  once  admitted,  there 
is  no  course  open  but  to  increase  the  taxes,  unless  a  temporarizing  policy 

such  as  thî  postponement  of  the  redemption  of  loans,  or  the  raising  of 
new  loans,  is  adopted.  The  latter  expedient  is  particularly  objectionable, 
because  it  will  aggravate  the  present  economic  disturbance  by  drawing 
money  from  the  capital  which  is  already  scarce.  The  increase  of  the 
land  tax  is  but  reasonable  ;  because  the  price  of  rice,  which  is  the  main 
product  of  land,  is  much  higher  now  than  at  the  time  when  the  y^rcscnt 
rate  of  land  tax  was  fixed.  The  quantity  of  sa/ié  brewed  this  year 
shows  an  increase  over  that  of  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
saH  tax  was  raised  since  1896.  Hence  the  further  increase  of  that  tax 
is  no  heavy  burden  for  ihe  people  to  bear,  and  Count  Matsukata 
thinks  that  an  addition  of  about  20,000,000  y^A  will  easily  be  made  by 
the  increase  of  the  land  and  saÂé  taxes. 

REkfEDlES  FOR  THE  ECONOMIC  DISTURBANCEw 

Count  Matsukata  acknowledges  that  more  or  less  incorneiucnce  is 
now  felt  by  business  men.  Now  the  causes  of  the  present  malady  are 
(i)  increase  of  the  purchasing  power  of  consuming  classes  (2)  sudden 
development  of  industrial  fever,  and  (3)  deficiency  of  capital  for  various 
enterprises.  As  to  remedies  for  the  malady,  some  will  be  forthcoming 
ot  their  own  accord  ;  but  the  Hnance  Minister  is  also  ready  to  take 
measures  to  meet  the  situation. 


*  We  are  indebted  to  the  J^fon  Times  and  the  y^pan  Maii  fw  the  transUtian. 
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The  increase  of  the  land  and  saM  taxes  will  have  the  effect  of  re- 
medying  the  economic  dislarbance,  because  it  tends  io  reconvert  into 
capital  the  money  distrihutcti  among  the  lower  classes  and  also  to  'check 

the  growih  of  Inxnrious  lial)its  of  living. 

The  Finance  Minister  can  not  consent  to  pledging  the  Govern- 
meni's  credit  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  foreign  capital,  but  he  is 
confident  iliat,  if  the  revised  treaties  are  pot  in  operation,  foreign  capital 
will  gradually  flow  into  the  country,  without  our  going  in  search  of  it. 
To  facilitate  this  flowing  in  of  foreign  caj)ital,  it  is  of  paramount  neces- 
tiiy  to  put  the  national  finances  on  a  iirm  and  sound  basis. 

'  For  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  money  which  has  gone  inio  the 
hands  of  con  ^^uming  classes,  and  bringing  it  within  the  rwch  of  producing 
classes,  the  Finance  Minister  intends  to  propose  the  issue  of  public 
bonds  of  sntall  denominations  ;  but  he  will  not  lake  measures  to  reduce 
the  currency,  because  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  prices  is  not  to  be  found 
in  a  redundant  currency. 

At  V.  e  same  lime,  Count  Maisukata  can  not  agree  with  those  who 
advocate  an  increase  of  the  volume  of  currency,  because  itwill  produce 
the  undesirable  eilect  of  encouraging  extravagant  enterprises.  But  he 
is  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  protecting  really  profitiàile  enterprises. 
Therefore,  in  c^der  lo  remove  the  constant  apprehension  of  business 
men  lest  the  Hank  (  f  Jajian  sliould  raise  its  rate  of  interest,  it  ap{>ears 
necessary  to  amend  the  present  Convertible  Bank  Note  Regulations 
wuh  a  view  of  extending  the  legal  limit  of  the  amount  of  the  issue  of 
convertible  notes. 

In  conclusi(>n,  Cuunt  Matsukata  admonished  the  business  men  to 
remember  lliat  tins  is  a  lime  requiring  the  sacrifice  of  selfish  considera- 
tions and  per'^innl  aims,  the  careful  avoidance  of  rash  enterprise  and 
the  steady  advance  in  safe  diieclions. 

FLEETS  IN  THE  FAR  EASTERN  WATERS. 

The  battle-ship  I'ashima,  which  is  a  sifter  ship  of  ihe  Fuji,  arrived 
at  Yokosuka  ou  the  30th  ulu    With  this  latest  addition,  the  siiength  of 
the  Japanese  navy  is  now  represented  by  104,000  tons  of  displacement. 
In  this  connection,  a  comparison  of  the  fleets  of  various  Powers  in  the 
Far  Eastern  waters  may  not  be  out  of  plac& 

(in  round  munbers.) 

Japan  104, coo  ions 

Great  Britain   67,00.0  ,. 

Russia     47,000 

Germany   34 1 000 

France   is, 000 


In  ilic  German  fleet,  the  three  ships  lately  despatched  to  Lii.iaa  are 
included. 
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THE  rOPOIATION  OF  JAPAN.  ^      .  : 

According  to  the  recent  census  (last  day  of  1896)  of  the  Home 
Department,  various  items  of  the  population  of  Japan  (exctodiii^ 
Formosa)  are  as  follows  : 


Na  of  families  8,004,849 

persons  42,708,264 

men  21,561,023 

women  21,147,241 

children  under  1 5  14.040,000 

M      old  people  nl><)\c  60.  5,880^000 

]  „      old  people  nlx.vc  80    396,700 

old  peoj)lc  above  100  ...  ,  2|6 
old  men  above  100   44 

„     old  wowen  above  too   17J 

„     marriages   5©  ».777 

divorces.     n  51654 

,,     births.   1,282,178 

deaths.   912,833 

travellers  abroad   48,363 

t,     prisoners   109,300 

The  number  of  Ainus  is  as  follows  : 

;              No.  of  families    3.965 

„     men   8,320 

J                          wo  wen   8,658 

„     men  and  women   16,978 


JAPAN  IN  THE  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION. 

Our  country  women  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  place  of 
honour  occupied  by  tliem  at  the  recent  luternational  Convention  of  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  held  at  Toronto,  Canada.  The 
Vnion  is  organized  in  fifty  difTercnt  countries,  and  this  year  Japan  was 
awarded  the  "  world's  banner"  for  the  largest  percentage  of  increase  in 
tjie  membership.  The  banner  was  presented  by  Miss  Willard  to  Miss 
Tomo  Inouyé  of  Nagasaki  who  represented  this  country  in  the  Conven- 
tion. Mrs.  Kaji  Vajima  is  the  President  of  the  Union  in  japan, 
änd  Miss  Clara  Parrish  is  specially  interested  in  promoting  its  cause 
in  this  country. 

TRANSLATION  OP  THE  JAPANESE  CIVIL  CODE. 

We  understand  that,  Mr.  J.  H.  Gubbins  of  the  Briiish  Legation  in 
Tôkyô  having  finished  his  translation  into  English  of  the  Civil  Code  oi 
Japan,  the  work  will  shortly  appear  in  print    The  translator,  who  has 
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a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  language,  is  undoubtedly  the  right 
man  to  perform  the  task  lie  has  undertaken  ;  and  the  work  has  been 
done  in  lite  right  lime,  for  in  view  ol  the  operation  of  new  iieaues.  il  is 
of  paramoQnt  necessity  for  foreigneis  to  be  acquainted  with  Japanese 
law. 

OBirUARY. 

In  ihe  de^th  of  Mr.  Bunzô  Merita,  better  known  bv  his  nom  de 
plnmr  Shiken  Koji,  Japanese  literature  has  suffered  a  loss  unremediable, 
at  any  lale,  for  some  time  to  come.  Bemg  an  excellent  scholar  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  classics  as  well  as  of  European  literatnres,  he  was 
unique  as  a  literary  critic  of  Modern  Japan.  By  introducing  European 
ideas  and  expressions,  he  largely  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  new 
literature  in  Japan.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  his  works  the 
translation  of  novels  of  Victor  Hugo  of  whom  he  was  a  great  admirer. 
He  died  on  the  14th  ult  at  the  early  age  of  thirty  seven. 

Baron  Mitsukuri,  another  illustrious  propagator  of  Western  learning 
in  Japan,  expired  on  the  29th  ult  A  fuller  account  of  his  life  is 
published  elsewhere. 


DIARY. 


NOVEMBER. 

12.  Report  that  NTr.    Yano,  Japanese 

Minister  to  China,  opened  nego- 
tiations with  the  vice- Roy  of 
I\  Iii;!  al>out  the  concession  of  a 
Jaj  ai)c«;c  settlement  in  Tientsin. 

13.  Report  from    Seoal   of   Mr.  M. 

Brown's  dismissal. 

ArriTa!  of  Gen.  Wan  and  other 
Chinese  ofTicers  at  Naga'iaki  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  Army 
manoeoTTcs. 

Report  that  the  ncRofiations  about 
the  Japanese  concession  in  Tien- 
tsin cameto*  satisfactory  ending. 

14.  Kiuo-chow  occupied  hy  Germftny. 
Death  of  Mr,  Bunzü  Morila. 

16.  Prof.  Icrao  and  Hirayama  started 
for  India. 

18.  The  proposed  coalition  of  the  lÀhè- 

rals  with  tlie  Government  discuss- 
ed in  the  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cillors at  the  Futy. 
■9.  Knd  <  f  the  mancruTTcs  of  the  5th  and 
6tli  Army  Divisions  in  Kyushu, 
licunion  of  anti-Goventucnt  jotir- 
oalists  In  Tûkyû. 


Mr.  Kdgo   Kiyoura,   Mfnbter  of 

Justice,  appointed  tlu-  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  for  Administra- 
tive Reform. 

2a  Mr.  Hoshi,   Japanese  Minister  to 
U.S.Â4  started  from  Yokohama. 

ai.  SirEnertSatow.  British  Minister  to 
Japan,  returned  from  home. 
The  state  funeral  of  the  late  Qoeen 
ot  Korea. 

32.  Mr.  Kinosuké  Yamada,  Chief  Secre- 
tarjr  of  the  House  of  Rementa* 

live,  rc<ij;neil  his  omcc,  Mr. 
Kanict.iru  Ilayashida  licing  ap- 
pointc<l  in  his  place. 
The  Admiral  of  the  Frcncli  Flcx-t 
had  the  audience  of  the  Emperor. 
34.  Mr.  Kciroku  Tsutsuki  appointed  the 
<AoJkur$in  oooncillor  of  the  Forcen 
Defnrttnent. 

26.  Kv[ 'r<;'=«rn!ativcs     <;f     tln'     //.' •rii/i 
Kyùkwai  advised  the  Tremier  to 
resign  his  office. 
Government  tonds  of  lOyoOOyooO  yen 
issued. 

991.  Death  of  Baron  Rinshü  Mitsukuri. 
3a  Arrival  of  the  Yasbima  at  Yokosoka. 
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DECFNÎBFR. 

1.  Rqjort  Qt  the  removal  to  I'dung  of 

Mr.  Sparer»  Rasdan  Kfiaisler  to 
Korea. 

Opening  of  the  Japanese  Consalatc 
in  Chicago. 

2.  Mr.  Sdu  Tfiatfuni  aopotnted  the 

Vice-Minister   of   Ibe  Imperbl 
Household. 
Meeting  of  the  ^Vssociation  of  Mer- 
dwtiteand'ManofiictQicrs&aOsaln. 

4.  A  deputation  of  eminent  business 

men  <^  Tûkyû  made  a  représenta» 
tioo  to  tlie  Frenler. 

5.  Tiie  revised   treatjp  with  Austria 

ngned  at  Vienna. 
General  meeting  of  the  KokutiUn 

6u  Mr.  Kôhci  Snfu  appointed  the  chief 
of  the  Court  ot  Administrative 
Ligttation. 
The  Spanish  Minister  presented  to 
the  Emperor  a  high  Order  bes- 


towed by  the  nooen  ofS^aki«a 
the  Crown  i'rioce. 
Meedng  of  tiie  Ualtod  Chamfacfi  ol 

Commerce. 
7.  Korean  ofEccrs  whu  came  to  witnefS 
the  military  manœuvres  rccefrâd 
in  audience  by  the  Emperor. 

to.  Report  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Hawaiian  annexation  treaty  by 
the  U.  S.  Senate. 
Mr.  Ifodilanivedat  Washhifton. 
I'he  resolution  in  a  mcefinr  pf  cotton 
manufacturers  in  (Jsaka  to  make 
a  representation  to  the  CowMTII* 
ment  about  the  diflkuU  ooodftion 
of  their  industry. 

II.  lieport  fr  in  I x>ndon  that  Germany 
wants  Sansha  at  a  coaling  station. 

IS.  The  standing  commiHee  oT fte  Pro» 
grcssive  Party  decided  the  pro- 
gramme to  he  submitted  to  the 
General  Meeting. 

13.  Fifteen  officers  graduated  from  the 
Higher  .Vlilitaiy  College. 
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